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PREFACE. 


With  the  completion  of  this  volume,  all  of  the  subjects 
belonging  to  human  physiology,  that  are  usually  taught  in 
medical  schools  or  are  treated  of  in  systematic  works,  have 
been  carefully  considered,  except  the  functions  of  the  ner- 
vous system  and  the  processes  of  generation  and  development. 
The  first  volume,  published  in  1866,  treated  of  the  blood, 
circulation,  and  respiration ;  and  the  second  volume,  pub- 
lished in  1867,  was  upon  the  subjects  of  alimentation,  diges- 
tion, absorption,  and  the  lymph  and  chyle. 

The  original  plan  of  the  work  has  been  adlicred  to  in  the 
preparation  of  these  three  volumes,  as  each  one  constitutes  a 
separate  and  distinct  treatise,  being  complete  in  itself,  while 
the  full  series  is  intended  to  cover  the  entire  subject  of 
human  physiology.  In  recording  the  success  of  the  parts 
already  published,  the  author  feels  that  his  labors  have  been 
more  than  appreciated;  and  the  firiendly  and  encouraging 
criticism  that  the  work  has  thus  far  received  has  stimulated 
him  to  increased  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
volume. 

Some  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  this  volume  have  an 
especial  interest  to  the  author,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
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investigated  them  by  original  experiments,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  new  facts  of  a  certain  degree  of  value ; 
but  it  has  been  his  endeavor  not  to  give  to  these  questions 
undue  prominence,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  subjects  of  equal 
importance  to  the  physiological  student.  The  most  promi- 
nent points  developed  by  original  investigation  in  the  present 
volume  are,  the  discovery  of  an  excretory  function  of  the 
liver,  that  had  never  before  been  described,  and  the  mechan- 
ism of  glycogenesis,  a  question  that  seems  now  to  be  defini- 
tively settled,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  opposite 
results  obtained  by  different  experimenters. 

Since  the  chapter  on  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver 
has  been  printed,  the  author  has  seen  an  analysis  of  a  series 
of  observations  on  this  subject,  in  which  his  conclusions  with 
regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 
economy  have  been  fully  confirmed.  The  views  embodied 
in  this  chapter,  however,  are  entirely  original,  and  were 
published  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  in  January, 
1869.*  The  confirmatory  observations,  by  Tieffenbach,  are 
also  original,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  this  publication  is 
concerned,  and  were  published  in  the  form  of  an  Inaugural 
Dissertation,  later  in  the  same  year.'  In  laying  claim  to 
priority  of  publication,  the  author  fully  appreciates  the  im- 
portance of  these  independent  experiments,  by  which  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  researches  have  been  so  fully  confirmed. 

'  Flixt,  Jr.,  ExperimenU  undertaken  for  the  Purpose  of  reeoncUing  some  of 
ike  Dineordani  OUervaiumt  upon  the  Glycogenic  Function  of  the  Liver, — Xew 
York  Medical  Journal^  Jan.,  1869,  p.  373. 

•  Tieffenbach,  Ueber  die  Exietenz  der  glycogenen  Junction  der  Leher^  Diseer- 
iaihn^  Kiinigsberg,  1869. — Zeitschrifl  fur  raiionelle  Medidn^  Leipzig  u.  Heidel* 
berg,  1869,  Dritte  Reihe,  Bd.  xxxt.,  &  210. 
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With  regard  to  the  general  mechanism  of  secretion,  it 
has  seemed  important  to  the  autlior  to  draw  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  line  of  distinction  between  secretions  proper 
and  excretions;  and  our  information  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  secretions,  and  the  production  of 
excrementitious  principles  and  their  separation  from  the 
blood,  is  now  of  so  positive  a  character,  that  we  are  able  to 
subject  these  processes  to  pretty  definite  generalization. 

If  we  comprehend  fully  the  mechanism  of  secretion  and 
excretion,  it  is  evident  that  our  knowledge  of  particular 
fluids  must  be  to  a  great  extent  based  upon  accurate  proxi- 
mate analyses.  The  author  has  taken  the  greatest  care  in 
compiling  the  tables  of  composition  of  the  various  secretions 
and  excretions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  urine,  having 
endeavored  to  make  the  table  of  its  composition  repre- 
sent as  closely  as  possible  the  general  process  of  disassimila- 
tion  and  its  variations  under  physiological  conditions. 

The  author  cannot  but  regard  the  description  of  the 
excretory  function  of  the  liver,  with  the  discovery  of  the 
physiological  relations  of  cholesterine,  as  of  very  great  im- 
portance, in  its  relations  to  pathology  as  well  as  physiology. 
This  subject  has  been  elaborately  considered  in  the  chapter 
treating  of  the  excretory  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  views 
therein  presented  are  put  forward  with  more  confidence, 
since  they  have  been  honored  with  a  favorable  report  by  a 
committee  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,^  As  the 
result  of  the  author's  investigations  on  this  subject,  it  seems 
to  be  conclusively  proven  that  cholesterine,  under  certain 

'  St.  Lauoier,  Aeadhnie  de$  aeUruxt.  Hole  de  la  cholesterine  dans  Vorganitme  , 
retkerdim  de  M.  Arsnx  Flint  (fis), — Revue  des  cours  scienii/iques,  Paris,  1868- 
1869,  tome  tl,  p.  495,  and  CompUs  rendus,  Paris,  1869,  tome  Ixviii,  p.  1371. 
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pathological  conditions,  bears  the  same  relation  to  disorgan- 
izing diseases  of  the  liver  that  urea  does  to  corresponding 
conditions  of  the  kidneys.  The  experiments  by  which  these 
facts  have  been  developed  are  so  repulsive  and  difficult  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  being  extensively  verified ; 
and  while  the  author  confidently  awaits  the  time  when  the 
results  of  his  investigations  will  be  generally  admitted,  he  is 
satisfied  at  present  with  the  acknowledgment  that  they  are 
entirely  original. 

Within  a  short  time,  several  mooted  points  of  great 
importance  with  regard  to  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the 
liver  and  the  kidneys  have  been  definitively  settled.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  chapters  in  which  these  anatomical  questions 
have  been  considered  will  be  found  to  represent  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  views ;  and  it  does  not  seem  now  that  the 
conclusions  will  be  materially  altered  by  future  researches. 

The  author  feels  that  he  has  no  apology  to  make  for  the 
apparent  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  present  volume.  His 
labor  upon  it  has  been  almost  unremitting  since  the  issue  of 
the  volume  on  alimentation,  digestion,  and  absorption; 
and  his  chief  endeavor  has  been  to  make  it  represent  faith- 
fully the  existing  state  of  the  science,  without  sparing  time 
or  pains.  All  he  can  promise  is,  that  the  remainder  of  the 
work  will  be  prepared  with  equal  care,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
within  a  shorter  interval. 

Niw  Tore,  September,  1869. 
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SECRETION  IN  GENERAL. 
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The  phenomena  classed  by  physiologists  under  the 
head  of  secretion  are  intimately  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral process  of  nutrition.  In  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
secretion  is  nsually  received,  it  embraces  most  of  the  pro- 
cesses in  which  there  is  a  separation  of  material  from  the 
blood  or  a  formation  of  a  new  fluid  out  of  matters  fur- 
nished by  the  blood.  The  blood  itself,  with  the  lymph 
and  the  chyle,  are  no  longer  regarded  as  secretions.  These 
fluids,  like  the  tissues,  are  permanent  constituents  of  the 
organism,  undergoing  those  changes  only  that  are  neces- 
sary to  their  proper  regeneration.  They  are  likewise  chai'- 
acterized  by  the  presence  of  certain  formed  anatomical  elo- 
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ments,  which  themselves  undergo  the  processes  of  molecular 
destruction  and  regeneration.  These  characters  are  not  pos- 
sessed by  the  secretions.  As  a  rule,  the  latter  are  homoge- 
neous fluids,  without  formed  anatomical  elements,  except  as 
accidental  constituents;  such  as  the  desquamated  epithe- 
lium in  mucous  or  sebaceous  matter.  The  secretions  are  not 
permanent,  self-regenerating  fluids,  except  when  they  per- 
form simply  a  mechanical  function,  as  the  humors  of  the 
eye,  or  the  liquids  in  serous  and  synovial  cavities.  They 
are  either  discharged  from  the  body,  when  they  are  called 
excretions,  or,  after  having  performed  their  proper  function 
as  secretions,  are  taken  up  again  in  a  more  or  less  modified 
form  by  the  blood. 

With  the  exception  of  those  fluids  which  have  a  function 
almost  entirely  mechanical,  the  relations  of  the  secretions  to 
nutrition  are  so  close,  that  the  production  of  many  of  them 
forms  almost  a  part  of  this  great  function.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  conceive  of  nutrition  without  the  formation 
of  the  characteristic  constituents  of  the  urine,  the  bile,  and 
the  perspiration ;  and  it  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  study  satis- 
factorily the  phenomena  of  nutrition  without  considering 
fully  the  various  excrementitious  principles,  such  as  urea, 
cholesterine,  creatine,  creatinine,  etc. ;  for  the  constant  forma- 
tion and  discharge  of  these  principles  by  disassimilation 
create  the  necessity  for  the  deposition  of  new  matter  in 
nutrition.  Again,  the  most  important  of  the  secretions,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  excretions,  are  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  food  by  digestion,  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
great  nutritive  fluid. 

As  would  naturally  be  supposed,  the  general  mechanism 
of  secretion  was  very  imperfectly  understood  early  in  the 
history  of  physiology,  when  little  was  known  of  the  circula- 
tion, the  functions  of  the  digestive  fluids,  and  particularly  of 
nutrition.  From  its  etymology,  the  term  should  signify 
separation ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  many  of  the  secreted 
fluids  are  formed  in  the  glands,  and  are  not  simply  sepa- 
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rated,  or  filtered  from  the  blood.  Physiologists  now  r^ard 
secretion  as  the  act  by  which  fluids,  holding  certain  solid 
principles  in  solution,  and  sometimes  containing  liquid  nitro- 
genized  principles,  but  not  necessarily  possessing  formed 
anatomical  elements,  are  separated  fix>m  the  blood,  or  are 
manufactured  by  special  organs  out  of  materials  furnished 
by  the  'blood.  These  oi^gans  may  be  membranes,  follicles, 
or  collections  of  follicles  or  tubes,  when  they  are  called 
glands.  The  liquids  thus  formed  are  called  secretions; 
and  they  may  be  destined  to  perform  some  function  con- 
nected with  nutrition,  or  may  be  simply  discharged  from  the 
organism. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  speak  of  formed  anatomical 
elements  as  the  results  of  secretion,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  fatty  particles  in  the  milk.  The  leucocytes 
found  in  pus,  the  spermatozoids  of  the  seminal  fluid, 
and  the  ovum,  which  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  products 
of  secretion,  are  real  anatomical  elements  developed  in  the 
way  in  which  these  structures  are  ordinarily  formed.  It  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated,  for  example,  that  leucocytes, 
or  pus-corpuscles,  are  developed  in  a  clear  blastema,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  special  secreting  organ ; '  and  that 
spermatozoids  and  ova  are  generated  by  a  true  development 
in  the  testicles  and  the  ovaries,  by  a  process  entirely  differ- 
ent from  ordinary  secretion.  It  is  important  to  recognize 
these  facts  in  studying  the  mechanism  by  which  the  secre- 
tions are  produced.  It  is  true  that  in  some  of  the  secretions, 
as  the  sebaceous  matter,  a  certain  quantity  of  epithelium, 
more  or  less  disintegrated,  is  found,  but  this  is  to  be  r^arded 
as  an  accidental  admixture  of  desquamated  matter,  and  not 
as  a  product  of  secretion. 

Division  of  Secretions. — The  secretions  are  capable  of  a 
physiological  division,  dependent  upon  differences  in  their 
functions  and  the  mechanism  of  their  production.     Investi 

^  See  ToL  L,  Blood,  p.  124,  and  toL  ii^  Absorption,  p.  528. 
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gations  within  the  past  few  years  have  shown  that  these 
diflferences  are  very  distinct. 

Certain  of  the  fluids  are  formed  by  special  organs,  and 
have  important  functions  to  perform,  which  do  not  involve 
their  discharge  from  the  organism.  These  may  be  classed 
as  the  true  secretions ;  and  the  most  striking  examples  of 
them  are  the  digestive  fluids.  Each  one  of  these  fluids  is 
formed  by  a  special  gland  or  set  of  glands,  which  generally 
has  no  other  function ;  and  they  are  never  produced  by  any 
other  part.  It  is  the  gland  which  produces  the  characteris- 
tic element  or  elements  of  the  true  secretions  out  of  materials 
furnished  by  the  blood ;  and  the  principles  thus  formed  never 
preexist  in  the  circulating  fluid.  The  function  which  these 
fluids  have  to  perform  is  generally  intermittent ;  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  flow  of  the  secretion  is  intermittent,  tak- 
ing place  only  when  its  action  is  required.  When  the  parts 
which  produce  one  of  the  true  secretions  are  destroyed,  as 
may  be  sometimes  done  in  experiments  upon  living  animals, 
the  characteristic  elements  of  this  particular  secretion  never 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  nor  are  they  formed  vicariously 
by  other  organs.  The  simple  effect  of  such  an  experiment 
is  absence  of  the  secretion,  and  the  disturbances  consequent 
upon  the  loss  of  its  function. 

Certain  other  of  the  fluids  are  composed  of  water,  holding 
one  or  more  characteristic  principles  in  solution,  which  re- 
sult from  the  physiological  waste  of  the  tissues.  These  prin- 
ciples have  no  function  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy, 
and  are  simply  separated  from  the  blood  to  be  discharged 
from  the  body.  These  may  be  classed  as  excretions ;  the 
urine  being  the  type  of  fluids  of  this  kind.  The  characteristic 
principles  of  the  excrementitious  fluids  are  formed  in  the  tis- 
sues, as  one  of  the  results  of  the  constant  nutritive  changes 
going  on  in  all  organized  living  structures.  They  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  glands  by  which  they  are  eliminated,  but  ap- 
pear in  the  secretion  as  the  result  of  a  sort  of  elective  filtra- 
tion from  the  blood.    They  always  preexist  in  the  circulating 
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fluid,  and  may  be  eliminated,  either  constantly  or  occasion- 
ally, by  a  number  of  organs.  As  they  are  produced  con- 
tinually in  the  substance  of  the  tissues  and  taken  up  by 
the  blood,  they  are  constantly  discharged  into  the  substance 
of  the  proper  eliminating  organs.  When  the  glands  which 
thus  eliminate  these  principles  are  destroyed,  or  their  func- 
tion seriously  impaired,  the  excrementitious  matters  may 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  give  rise  to  certain  toxic 
phenomena.  These  effects,  however,  are  often  retarded 
by  the  yicarious  discliarge  of  such  principles  by  other 
organs. 

There  are  some  fluids,  as  the  bile,  which  perform  impor- 
tant  functions  as  secretions,  and  which  nevertheless  contain 
certain  excrementitious  matters.  In  these  instances  it  is 
only  the  excrementitious  matters  that  are  discharged  from 
the  organism. 

In  the  serous  sacs,  the  sheaths  of  tendons  and  of  muscles, 
the  substauce  of  muscles,  and  some  other  situations,  are  foimd 
fluids  which  simply  moisten  the  parts,  and  which  contain 
very  little  organic  matter  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  in- 
organic salts.  Although  these  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
secretions,  they  are  produced  generally  by  a  simple  mechan- 
ical transudation  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.^  Still,  it  is  diiScult 
to  draw  a  line  rigorously  between  transudation  and  some  of 
the  phenomena  of  secretion ;  particularly  as  late  experiments 
upon  dialysis  have  shown  that  simple  osmotic  membranes  are 
capable  of  separating  complex  solutions,  allowing  certain  con- 
stituents to  pass  much  more  freely  than  others.*  This  fact  ex- 
plains why  the  transuded  fluids  do  not  contain  all  the  soluble 
principles  of  the  blood  in  the  proportions  which  exist  in  the 
plasma.  All  the  secreted  fluids,  both  the  true  secretions  and 
the  excretions,  contain  many  of  the  inorganic  salts  of  the 
blood-plasma. 

'  See  ToL  il,  Absorption,  p.  605.       *  n)id.,  p.  477. 
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Mechanism  of  the  Prodxiction  of  the  true  Secretions. — 
Although  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  true  secretions 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  or  in  any  other  of  the 
animal  fluids,  thej  can  generallj  be  extracted  in  quantity 
from  the  glands,  particularly  during  their  intervals  of  repose. 
This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  digestive  fluids,  as  the  saUva,  the  gastric  juice, 
and  the  pancreatic  juice ;  and  artificial  fluids,  possessing 
many  of  the  physiological  properties  of  the  natural  secre- 
tions, have  been  prepared  by  simply  infusing  the  glandular 
tissue  in  water.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  even 
during  the  periods  when  the  secretions  are  not  discharged, 
the  glands  are  taking  &om  the  blood  matters  which  are  to 
be  transformed  into  principles  characteristic  of  the  individual 
secretions,  and  that  this  process  is  constant.  Extending  our 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  these  pecu- 
liar principles  are  formed,  it  is  found  to  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  general  act  of  nutrition.  There  are  certain 
anatomical  elements  in  the  glands  which  have  the  power 
of  selecting  the  proper  material  from  the  blood  and  causing 
them  to  undergo  a  catalytic  transformation ;  as  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  takes  from  the  great  nutritive  fluid  the  albumen, 
fibrin,  etc.,  and  transforms  them  into  its  own  substance.  The 
exact  nature  of  this  property  is  unexplained ;  it  belongs  to 
the  class  of  phenomena  observed  in  living  structures  only, 
and  is  sometimes  called  vital. 

In  all  of  the  secreting  organs  a  variety  of  epithelium  is 
found,  called  glandular,  which  seems  to  possess  the  power 
of  forming  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  different  secretions. 
Inasmuch  as  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  tubes  or  follicles 
of  the  glands  constitute  the  only  peculiar  structures  of  these 
parts,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  basement-membrane,  con- 
nective tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  other  structures 
which  are  distributed  generally -in  the  economy,  we  should 
expect  that  these  alone  would  contain  the  elements  of  the 
secretions.    In  all  probability  this  is  the  fact ;  and  with  re- 
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gard  to  Bome  of  the  glands,  this  has  been  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated. It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the  liver- 
cells  contain  the  glycogenic  matter  formed  by  the  liver ;  *  and 
it  has  been  further  shown  that  when  the  cellular  structures 
of  the  pancreas  have  been  destroyed,  the  secretion  is  no 
longer  produced.*  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  glands  gener- 
ally, both  secretory  and  excretory.  Indeed,  it  is  well  kno\vn 
to  pathologists,  that  when  the  tubes  of  the  kidney  have  be- 
come denuded  of  their  epithelium,  they  are  no  longer  capable 
of  separating  from  the  blood  the  peculiar  constituents  of  the 
urine. 

"With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  principles  peculiar  to 
the  true  secretions,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any  other 
view  than  that  they  are  produced  in  the  epithelial  structures 
of  the  glands ;  and  the  old  idea  that  they  exist  ready-formed 
in  the  blood,  though  adopted  by  some  physiologists  of  the 
present  day,*  cannot  be  maintained.  While  the  secretions 
contain  inorganic  salts  transuded  in  solution  from  the  blood, 
the  organic  constituents,  such  as  pepsin,  ptyaline,  pancrea- 
tine, etc.,  are  readily  distinguished  from  all  other  albuminoid 
principles  by  their  peculiar  physiological  properties  ;  al- 
though some  of  them  are  apparently  identical  with  albumen 
in  their  ultimate  composition  and  in  most  of  their  chemical 
reactions. 

It  may  be  stated,  then,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  true  secretions,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  excretions,  are  formed  de  novo  by  the  epi- 
thelial structures  of  the  glands,  out  of  material  furnished  by 
the  blood ;  and  that  their  formation  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  what  is  usually  termed  the  period  of  functional  activity 
of  the  glands,  or  the  time  when  the  secretions  are  poured  out, 

'  ScHtrr,  Ih  la  tMture  de$  ffranulaiioHM  qui  rempiitteni  Ut  cdluiei  hepatigua  : 
Amidtm  ammaU. — Compta  rendm,  Paris,  1859,  tome  xlvilL,  p.  8S0. 
*  BiRKABO,  Henunrt  tur  lepanereat,  Paris,  1856,  pp.  17  and  69. 
Miurx-EDWARDS,  Leforu  tur  la  phynoh^,  Paris,  1862,  tome  ril,  p.  282. 
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bnt  takes  place  more  or  less  constantly  when  no  fluid  is  dis* 
charged. 

It  is  nH>re  than  probable  that  the  formation  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  secretions  takes  place  with  fully  as  much  activ- 
ity in  the  intervals  of  secretion  as  during  the  discharge  of 
fluid ;  and  most  of  the  glands  connected  with  the  digestive 
system  seem  to  require  certain  intervals  of  repose,  and  are 
capable  of  discharging  their  secretions  for  a  limited  time 
only. 

When  a  secreting  organ  is  called  into  functional  activity — 
like  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  or  the  pancreas,  upon  the 
introduction  of  food  into  the  alimentary  canal — a  marked 
change  takes  place.  The  circulation  in  the  part  is  then  very 
much  increased  in  activity ;  thus  furnishing  the  water  and 
the  inorganic  elements  of  the  secretion.  This  difference  in 
the  vascularity  of  the  glands  during  their  activity  is  very 
marked  when  the  organs  are  exposed  in  a  living  animal,  and 
is  one  of  the  important  facts  bearing  upon  the  mechanism 
of  secretion.  Beaumont  observed  this  in  his  experiments 
on  St.  Martin,  and  was  the  first  to  show  conclusively  that 
the  gastric  juice  is  secreted  only  when  food  is  taken  into  the 
stomach,  or  some  stimulation  is  applied  to  its  mucous  mem- 
brane.* Bernard,  in  his  experiments  on  the  pancreas,  noted 
the  pale  appearance  of  the  gland  during  the  intervals  of 
digestion,  and  its  reddened  and  congested  condition  when 
the  secretion  flowed  from  the  duct;*  and  these  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  all  who  have  experimented  upon  the 
glands  in  living  animals. 

In  later  experiments  upon  the  circulation  in  the  salivary 
glands  and  its  relation  to  secretion,  Bernard  has  investigated 
this  subject  fully,  with  the  most  definite  and  satisfactory  re- 
sults.*   His  observations  were  made  chiefly  on  the  submaxil- 

>  BiAUMOirr,  EaqtarimetUt  and  OhtervaHtrnt  im  ike  Oattrie  Juiee^  and  tk$ 
Phynology  oflMgnlum,  Plattsburg,  1833,  p.  103. 

*  Bkrnabo,  Mhnoire  mr  lepanereat^  Paris,  1856,  p.  43. 

'  BniiARD,  Leftnu  iur  Im  proprieUi  pkynologiqaei  et  let  aliirMUnu  patha 
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lary  glaud  in  dogs ;  and  he  has  shown  that  dnring  the  func- 
tional activity  of  this  organ,  if*  a  tube  be  introduced  into  the 
vein,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be  collected  in  a  given 
time  is  four  or  five  times  that  which  is  discharged  in  the  in- 
tervals of  secretion/  It  was  ascertained,  also,  that  the  venous 
blood  coming  from  the  gland  contained  much  less  water 
than  the  arterial  blood ;  and  on  comparing  the  quantity  of 
water  lost  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  gland  in 
a  given  time  with  the  quantity  discharged  in  the  saliva,  they 
were  found  to  exactly  correspond.* 

The  differences  in  the  quantity  and  the  composition  of 
the  blood  coming  from  the  glands  during  their  repose  and 
their  activity  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  mechan- 
ism of  secretion.  As  far  as  the  composition  is  concerned, 
these  differences  appear  to  be  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
modifications  in  the  circulation.  When  the  gland  is  in  re- 
pose, the  blood  coming  from  it  has  the  usual  dark,  venous 
hue  and  contains  the  ordinary  proportion  of  carbonic  acid ; 
but  during  secretion,  when  the  quantity  of  blood  passing 
through  the  organ  is  increased,  the  color  is  nearly  as  bright 
as  that  of  arterial  blood,  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
is  very  small.  At  this  time,  also,  the  blood  is  frequently 
discharged  from  the  Yein  pidsatim  to  the  distance  of  several 
inches.'  The  cause  of  this  difference  in  color  is  very  easily 
understood.  During  the  intervals  of  secretion,  the  blood  is 
sent  to  the  gland  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  elements  of  the  secretion.    It  then  passes 

losfigwa  dea  Uquidea  de  Vorganume^  Paris,  1859,  tome  il,  p.  272,  et  9eq. ;  Du 
rdle  de$  aeUont  rijlexea  paralysanta  dan*  le  phenomine  det  8icrHumMj~Joum€d  de 
Tanatomk  etdela  jphydologie^  Paris,  1864,  tome  i.,  p.  SOY,  et  9eq. ;  Lefom  tur  te$ 
proprUth  dm  Kwuf  vivanU^  Paris,  1866,  p.  400,  et  §eq, 

>  Unpublished  lectures  delivered  by  Bernard  at  the  College  of  France  in  the 
summer  of  1861. 

*  Unpublished  lectures,  1861  ;  Journal  de  tanaiomie  et  de  la  phytkHogie^ 
Paris,  1864,  tome  i.,  p.  513 ;  and  Zefone  eur  lee  proprietie  dee  titeue  vivarUe^ 
Paris,  1866,  p.  401. 

'  BKR5ASD,  Li^ides  de  rorffonieme,  Paris,  1859,  tome  iUt  p.  296. 
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through  the  part  in  moderate  quantity  and  undergoes  the  usu- 
al change  from  arterial  to  venous,  in  which  a  great  part  of  the 
oxygen  disappears  and  carbonic  acid  is  formed  ;  but,  when 
secretion  commences,  the  ordinary  nutritive  changes  are  not 
sufficient  to  deoxidize  the  increased  quantity  of  blood,  and 
the  venous  character  of  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  is 
very  much  less  marked.* 

These  facts  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
mechanism  of  secretion ;  though  the  exact  nature  of  the 
forces  which  effect  the  changes  of  the  organic  princi- 
ples of  the  blood  into  the  characteristic  elements  of  the 
secretions  is  hot  imderstood.  Experiments,  however,  have 
shown  that  in  the  act  of  secretion  there  are  two  tolerably 
distinct  processes : 

1.  It  may  be  assumed  that  at  all  times  the  peculiar  se- 
creting cells  of  the  glands  are  forming,  more  or  less  actively, 
the  elements  of  the  secretions,  which  may  be  washed  out  of 
the  part  or  extracted  by  maceration  ;  but  during  the  inter- 
vals of  secretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  received  by  the 
glands  is  relatively  small. 

2.  In  obedience  to  the  proper  stimulus,  when  a  gland 
takes  on  secretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  which  it  receives 
is  four  or  five  times  greater  than  it  is  during  repose.  At 
that  time,  water,  with  certain  of  the  salts  of  the  blood  in 
solution,  passes  into  the  secreting  structure,  takes  up  the 
characteristic  elements  of  the  secretion,  and  fluid  is  dis- 
charged by  the  duct. 

In  all  the  secretions  proper,  there  are  intervals,  either  of 
complete  repose,  as  is  the  case  with  the  gastric  juice  or  the 
pancreatic  juice,  or  periods  when  the  activity  of  the  secretion 
is  very  greatly  diminished,  as  in  the  saliva.  These  periods 
of  repose  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of 
the  function  of  the  secreting  glands ;  forming  a  marked  con- 
trast with  the  constant  action  of  the  organs  of  excretion.    It 

>  This  subject  is  more  fallj  discussed  in  toI.  I,  Blood,  p.  106,  under  Um 
head  of  "  Color  of  the  Blood.** 
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is  well  koown,  for  example,  that  the  function  of  digestion  is 
serionsly  disturbed  when  the  act  is  too  prolonged,  from  the 
habitual  ingestion  of  an  excessive  quantity  of  food.  With 
r^ard  to  the  pancreas  this  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  experiments  of  Bernard 
and  oth^s  have  shown  that  this  organ  is  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible to  irritation  ;  and  when  a  tube  is  iixed  in  its  duct,  after 
a  time  the  flow  of  the  secretion  may  become  constant,  leav- 
ing no  intervals  for  repose  of  the  gland.  liThen  this  occurs, 
the  fluid  discharged  loses  the  character  of  the  normal  secre- 
tion and  is  found  to  possess  none  of  its  peculiar  diges- 
tive properties.'  In  one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  irrita- 
tion of  die  tube  introduced  into  the  pancreatic  duct  did  not 
produce  a  constant  secretion,  the  fluid,  which  was  discharged 
intermittently  in  the  normal  way,  possessed  all  its  physio- 
logical properties.' 

From  the  considerations  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident 
that  the  secretions,  as  the  rule,  are  formed  by  the  epithelial 
structures  of  the  glands.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  this  action  of  the 
cells.  As  we  before  remarked,  this  question  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  settled.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  cells 
are  ruptured  during  secretion  and  discharge  their  contents 
into  the  ducts,  for  under  these  circumstances  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  of  their  structure  in  the  secreted  fluid ; 
whereas,  aside  from  accidental  constituents,  the  secretions 
are  homogeneous,  and  do  not  contain  any  formed  anatomical 
elements.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that  this 
action  takes  place,  and  that  more  or  less  of  the  glandular 
epithelium  is  destroyed  whenever  secretion  occurs ;  and,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  only  assume  that 
the  secreting  cells  induce  catalytic  transformations  in  the 
organic  elements  of  the  blood  and  modify  transudation,  with- 
out pretending  to  understand  the  exact  nature  of  this  process. 

1  See  Tol  il,  Digestion,  p.  S37. 

*  Bernard,  Mimoirt  tur  lepaneria$,  Paris,  1856,  p.  46. 
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The  theory  that  the  discharge  of  the  secretions  is  due 
simply  to  mechanical  causes,  and  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Pressure  undoubtedly  has  considerable  influence  upon  the 
activity  of  secretion;  but  the  flow  will  not  always  take  place 
in  obedience  to  simple  pressure,  and  secretion  may  be  in- 
duced for  a  limited  time  without  any  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  circulating  in  the  gland.  In  the  numerous  ex- 
periments by  Bernard  upon  the  influence  of  the  circulation 
upon  secretion  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  dog,  these 
facts  are  very  clearly  shown.  By  very  powerful  galvaniza- 
tion of  what  he  termed  the  motor  nerve  of  the  gland  (the 
chorda  tympani),  secretion  was  excited,  but  the  circulation 
was  reduced  ;  and  again,  after  ligation  of  the  vein,  by  which 
the  gland  was  engorged  with  blood  and  the  circulation  could 
not  be  modified,  galvanization  of  the  nerve  was  nevertheless 
followed  by  an  increase  in  the  secretion,  A  slight  secretion 
was  also  produced  by  galvanization  of  the  nerve  after  the 
artery  supplying  the  gland  had  been  tied.  These  experi- 
ments are  made  with  great  facility  upon  the  submaxillary 
gland  of  the  dog,  for  the  reason  that  the  parts  may  be  ex- 
posed and  operated  upon  without  interrupting  the  secretory 
function,  and  the  nerves  and  vessels  communicating  with  the 
gland  can  be  easily  isolated.  The  function  of  most  of  the 
glands,  however,  becomes  so  much  disturbed  by  exposure, 
that  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  their  action  is  observed 
with  great  difficulty. 

From  the  experiments  just  cited,  Bernard  concludes  that 
the  glands  possess  a  peculiar  irritability,  which  is  manifested 
by  their  action  in  response  to  proper  stimulation.  During 
their  secretion,  they  generally  receive  an  increased  quantity 
of  blood ;  but  this  is  not  indispensable,  and  secretion  may  be 
excited  without  any  modification  of  the  circulation.  This 
irritability  will  disappear  when  the  artery  supplying  the  part 
with  blood  is  ligated  for  a  number  of  hours ;  and  secretion 
cannot  then  be  excited,  even  when  the  motor  nerve  is  stimu- 
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lated  and  the  blood  is  again  allowed  to  circulate.  If  the  gland 
be  not  deprived  of  blood  too  long,  the  irritability  is  soon  re- 
stored; but  it  may  be  permanently  destroyed  by  depriving  the 
part  of  blood  for  a  long  time.*  These  observations  are  very 
striking,  and  show  a  certain  similarity  between  glandular 
and  muscular  irritability,  though  their  properties  are  mani- 
fested in  very  different  ways. 

MecJianUm  of  the  Production  of  the  Excretions. — Certain 
of  the  glands  have  the  function  of  separating  from  the  blood 
excrementitious  matters, which  are  of  no  use  in  the  economy, 
and  are  simply  to  be  discharged  from  the  system.  These 
matters,  which  will  be  fully  considered,  both  in  connection 
with  the  fluids  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  under  the 
head  of  nutrition,  are  entirely  different  in  their  mode  of  pro- 
duction from  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  secretions. 
Our  definite  information  concerning  the  mechanism  of  ex- 
cretion dates  from  the  researches  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  who 
discovered  urea  in  the  blood  of  dogs  after  its  elimination  had 
been  arrested  by  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.'  These  experi- 
ments were  confirmed  by  S^galas  and  Vauquelin ;  *  but  at 
that  time  the  means  of  analysis  of  the  animal  fluids  were  not 
sufficiently  delicate  to  enable  chemists  to  detect  urea  in 
healthy  blood.  The  later  observations  of  Marchand,  how- 
ever, demonstrated  its  constant  presence  in  very  small 
quantity  in  the  blood.*  These  analyses  have  been  repeated- 
ly conflrmed,  and  it  is  now  generally  believed  that  all  the 
excrementitious  principles  exist  in  greater  or  less  quantity 

'  UDpublishcd  lectures  delivered  by  Bernard  at  the  College  of  France  in  the 
■ammer  of  1861. 

'  PaiTOST  IT  DuKAg,  Examin  du  mng  H  de  ton  action  dam  les  divenphi- 
momhiea  de  la  vie.-^Annalm  de  ehimie  et  de  phytique^  Paris,  1821,  tome  xviii.,  p. 
280. 

'  SioALAfl,  Bur  dee  nouveOee  exphieneee  relaHvet  auz  proprietee  mSdieamen- 
ieutee  de  Vurie,  et^— Journal  de  phynologUy  Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  354. 

*'  Harcha5D,  Bur  la  pretence  de  Vuree  dans  le  eang. — Annalct  dee  tciencei 
waturellee^  Paris,  1888,  2mc  s6rie,  tome  x.,  p.  46. 
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in  the  circulating  fluid.'  That  urea  is  actually  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  is  further  confirm^  by  recent 
observations,  showing  that  in  the  renal  artery  the  proportion 
of  this  principle  is  about  twice  as  great  as  in  the  renal  vein.* 

Adopting  this  view,  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present 
with  the  formation  of  excrementitious  principles.  This  takes 
place  in  the  tissues  and  is  connected  with  the  general  process 
of  nutrition ;  and  in  the  excreting  glands  there  is  simply  a 
separation  of  matters  already  formed.  The  action  of  the  ex- 
creting organs  being  constant,  there  is  not  that  regular  peri- 
odic increase  in  the  activity  of  the  circulation  which  is 
observed  in  secreting  organs ;  but  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  blood  that  comes  from  the  kidneys  is  nearly  as  red  as 
arterial  blood,  showing  that  the  quantity  of  blood  which  this 
'  organ  receives  is  greater  than  is  required  for  mere  nutrition, 
the  excess,  as  in  the  secreting  organs,  ftimishing  the  water 
and  inorganic  salts  that  are  found  in  the  urine.  It  has  also 
been  shown  that  when  the  secretion  of  urine  is  interrupted, 
the  blood  of  the  renal  veins  becomes  dark  like  the  blood  in 
the  general  venous  system.* 

The  function  of  excretion  is  not,  under  all  Qonditions, 
confined  to  the  ordinary  excretory  organs.  When  their  func- 
tion is  disturbed,  certain  of  the  secreting  glands,  as  the  folli- 
cles of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  mav  for  a  time  eliminate 
excrementitious  matters  ;  but  this  action  is  abnormal,  and  is 

^  In  a  recent  work  on  the  urine  (Roberts,  A  Pmotical  Treatise  on  Urinary 
and  Renal  Diteases^  Philadelphift,  1866,  p.  359),  it  is  stated  on  the  authority 
of  observations  and  analyses  by  Oppler,  Schottin,  Peris,  and  Zaleskj,  that  urea 
and  uric  acid  are  actually  produced  in  the  kidneys.  These  statements,  which 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  hereafter,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  facts  that 
have  been  regarded  as  settled  by  accurate  analyses  of  the  blood,  and  cannot 
be  accepted  without  confirmation.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  urea  and  the 
urates  are  the  result  of  transformation  of  other  excrementitious  principles 
existing  in  the  blood,  and  are  not  formed  de  novo,  like  the  elements  of  the  true 
secretions. 

'  Robin,  Lefont  aur  leg  humeurs  normaleg  el  morbides  du  eorp$  de  Vhomm^ 
Paris,  1867,  p.  89. 

'  Bernard,  Liquides  de  rorffanttme^  Paris,  1859,  tome  i.,  pp.  257  and  297. 
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analogOTiB  to  the  elimination  of  foreign  matters  from  the  blood 
bj  the  glands. 

Influence  of  the  Composition  and  Pressure  of  the  Blood 
upon  Secretion. — ^Under  normal  conditions  the  composition 
of  the  blood  has  little  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  secreting 
organs,  as  it  simply  furnishes  the  material  out  of  which  the 
characteristic  principles  of  the  secretion  are  formed ;  but 
when  certain  foreign  matters  are  taken  into  the  system  or 
are  injected  into  the  blood-vessels,  they  are  eliminated  by  the 
different  glands,  both  secretory  and  excretory.  These  organs 
seem  to  possess  a  power  of  selection  in  the  elimination  of 
different  substances.  Thus,  sugar,  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, and  the  salts  of  iron,  are  eliminated  in  greatest  quantity 
by  the  kidneys ;  the  salts  of  iron  by  the  kidneys  and  the 
gastric  tubules ;  and  iodine  by  the  salivary  glands. 

The  act  of  secretion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with 
increase  in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  vessels  supplying  the 
glands ;  and  it  has  been  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an 
exaggeration  in  the  pressure,  if  the  nerves  of  the  glands  do 
not  exert  an  opposing  influence,  increases  the  activity  of  se- 
cretion. The  experiments  of  Bernard  on  tliis  point  show  the 
influence  of  pressure  on  the  salivary  and  the  renal  secretion, 
particularly  the  latter.  After  inserting  a  tube  into  one  of 
the  ureters  of  a  living  animal,  so  that  the  activity  of  the 
renal  secretion  could  be  accurately  observed,  the  pressure  in 
the  renal  artery  was  increased  by  tying  the  crural  and  the 
brachial.  It  was  then  found  that  the  flow  of  urine  was 
markedly  increased.  The  pressure  was  afterward  dimin- 
ished by  the  abstraction  of  blood,  which  was  followed  by  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  urine.*  The 
same  phenomena  were  observed  in  analogous  experiments  on 
the  submaxillary  secretion. 

These  striking  facts,  as  we  have  already  seen,  do  not  de- 
monstrate that  secretion  is  due  simply  to  an  increase  in  the 

'  Bkbitabd,  Ziquidea  de  twganUme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  il.,  p.  166,  d  m^. 
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pressure  of  blood  in  the  glands,  though  this  undoubtedly 
exerts  an  important  influence.  It  is  necessary  that  every 
condition  should  be  favorable  to  the  act  of  secretion,  for  this 
influence  to  be  effective.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
pain  is  capable  of  completely  arresting  the  secretion  of  urine ; 
operating  undoubtedly  through  the  nervous  system.  K,  now, 
the  flow  of  urine  be  arrested  by  pain,  an  increase  in  the 
pressure  of  blood  in  the  part  fails  to  influence  the  secretion. 
To  illustrate  this  fact  more  fully,  Bernard  divided  the  nerves 
on  one  side,  through  which  the  reflex  nervous  action  was 
communicated  to  the  kidney,  leaving  the  other  side  intact. 
He  then  found  that  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure,  accom- 
panied with  pain,  diminished  the  flow  of  urine  on  the  sound 
side,  through  which  the  nervous  action  could  operate,  and 
increased  it  upon  the  other.*  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  experiments  in  which  secretion  was  excited  through  the 
nervous  system,  when  the  arterial  pressure  had  been  con- 
siderably diminished. 

The  influence  of  pressure  of  blood  upon  secretion  may, 
then,  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words :  There  is  always  an  in- 
crease in  the  activity  of  secretion  when  the  pressure  of  blood 
in  the  glands  is  increased,  and  a  diminution  when  the  pres- 
sure is  reduced  ;  except  when  there  is  some  modifying  influ- 
ence operating  through  the  nervous  system. 

Infl/uence  of  the  Neroovs  System  on  Secretion, — The  fact 
that  the  secretions  are  generally  intermittent  in  their  flow, 
being  discharged  in  obedience  to  impressions  which  are  made 
only  when  there  is  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  are 
regulated,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  nervous  system ; 
particularly  as  it  is  now  well  established  that  the  nerves  are 
capable  of  modifying  and  regulating  local  circulations.  The 
same  facts  apply,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  excretions,  w:hich 

1  These  experiments  were  detailed  by  Bernard  in  his  lectures  at  the  Collegf 
of  France  in  the  summer  of  186i. 
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are  also  subject  to  considerable  modifications.  A  few  years 
ago,  indeed,  there  was  considerable  discussion  regarding  a 
subdivision  of  the  reflex  system  of  nerves,  which  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  secretion,  and  was  called  the  excito-secretory 
system.  The  facts  which  led  to  the  description  of  this  sys- 
tem of  nerves  had  long  been  observed ;  and  they  simply  il- 
lustrated the  production  of  secretion  in  response  to  irritation. 
Dr.  H.  F.  Campbell,  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  published,  in 
1867,  an  essay  on  the  excito-secretory  system  of  nerves, 
which  received  the  prize  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion for  that  year ; '  and  a  few  months  later,  the  same  idea 
was  put  into  shape  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  who,  however,  yield- 
ed the  priority  to  Dr.  Campbell.  To  Dr.  Campbell  certainly 
belongs  the  credit  of  proposing  the  theory  that  the  sympa- 
thetic system  presides  over  secretion ;  but  in  this  he  only  rea- 
soned from  the  old  experiments  of  Pourfour  du  Petit  and 
others,  and  failed  to  give  any  satisfactory  physiological  de- 
monstration of  his  views. 

In  1862,  five  years  before  the  publication  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell's essay,  in  the  course  of  his  researches  on  the  secretions 
of  the  different  salivary  glands,  Bernard  pointed  out  the 
reflex  character  of  the  act  of  secretion,  and  demonstrated 
experimentally  the  influence  of  certain  nerves  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  fluid  from  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary.  These 
experiments  were  the  first  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  action 
of  the  nervous  system  upon  secretion,  and  they  have  been 

*  Campbell,  Euayt  on  the  Secretory  and  the  Szeiloseerdory  System  of  Nervet 
in  their  RdatUmt  to  Phytiology  and  Pathology^  Philadelphia,  1857 ;  also,  Trane» 
aeHom  of  the  American  3fetUcal  Aeeoeiation  for  1857. 

In  1850,  Dr.  Campbell  publiflhed  In  the  Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal  an  Eteay  on  the  In^uenee  of  Dentition  in  producing  Dieeaee  ;  in  which  he  re- 
marked the  fact,  that  daring  dentition,  the  irritation  in  the  mouth  frequently  in- 
duced, in  addiUon  to  the  usual  increase  in  the  salivary  secretions,  an  increased 
action  of  the  kidneys  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal.  He 
states  that  **  this  increase  and  change  in  the  secretion  are  effected  by  the  agency 
of  the  altered  function  of  the  nerve  upon  the  arteries  from  which  these  secre> 
UoBs  are  eliminated."  Dr.  Campbell  supposed  that  the  nerves  through  which 
these  operations  took  plaoe  belonged  to  the  sympathetic  system. 
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confirmed  and  extended  by  the  gubsequent  observations  of 
Bernard  and  other  physiologists.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  facts,  taken  from  Bernard,  bearing  npon  the 
question  under  consideration :  * 

"  Introducing  into  the  mouth  of  a  dog,  in  which  the  three 
salivary  ducts  have  been  isolated,  a  very  sapid  substance, 
such  as  vinegar,  for  example,  it  is  found  that  the  duct  of  the 
submaxillary  discharges  saliva  in  very  great  abundance. 
But,  by  operating  directly  upon  the  nerve  of  taste  itself,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  act  solely  upon  the  special  secretion, 
and  to  demonstrate  directly  this  intimate  relation  between 
the  secretion  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  and  the  sense  of  gus- 
tation. 

"  When  we  divide  in  a  dog  the  lingual  nerve  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  horizontal  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  pinch 
the  central  end,  which  is  connected  with  the  encephalon,  we 
immediately  see  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  excrete  saliva 
with  great  activity,  while  the  ducts  of  the  parotid  and  sub- 
lingual, which  are  not  connected  with  the  sense  of  gustation, 
remain  perfectly  dry.  This  sort  of  functional  reaction,  which 
irritation  of  the  central  end  determines  exclusively,  in  the 
submaxillary  gland,  is  explained,  for  in  operating  thus  we 
produce  in  the  nervous  centre  the  impression  of  exaggerated 
gustatory  sensation,  which  immediately  provokes,  by  an  ac- 
tion called  reflex^  the  salivary  secretion  destined  physiologi- 
cally to  allay  and  diminish  the  too  acute  impression  of  sapid 
substances." 

These  experiments  clearly  demonstrated  the  importance 
of  the  nervous  influence  in  the  production  of  the  secretions ; 
but  the  more  recent  observations  of  Bernard  show  that  the 
effects  are  produced  mainly  by  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  glands.  This  takes  place  in  greatest  part 
through  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system,  which  are 

*  Bernard,  Reeherchea  cTanatomie  et  de  phynciogie  eomparie  aur  lea  glandea  aalu 
vairea  cha  Vhomme  el  lea  onimoLX  vertiMa, — Compiea  rtndua^  Paris,  1852,  touia 
xxxiv.,  p.  239. 
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distributed  to  the  umscnlar  ooata  of  the  arteries  of  supply. 
When  these  filaments  are  divided,  the  circulation  is  increased 
here,  as  in  other  situations,  and  secretion  is  the  result ;  and, 
if  the  extremity  of  the  nerve  connected  with  the  gland  be 
galvanized,  contraction  of  the  vessels  follows,  and  the  secre- 
tion is  arrested.' 

With  r^ard  to  many  of  the  glands,  Bernard  has  shown 
that  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  is  antagonized  by  nerves 
derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  he  caUs  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  glands.  The  motor  nerve  of  the  sub- 
maxillary is  the  chorda  tympani ;  and  as  both  this  nerve 
and  the  sympathetic,  together  with  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
gland,  can  be  easily  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  a  living 
animal,  most  of  the  experiments  of  Bernard  have  been  per- 
formed upon  this  gland.  When  all  these  parts  are  exposed 
and  a  tube  introduced  into  the  salivary  duct,  division  of  the 
sympathetic  induces  secretion,  with  an  increase  in  the  circu- 
lation in  the  gland,  the  blood  in  the  vein  becoming  red.  On 
the  other  hand,  division  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  syn^pa- 
thetic  being  intact,  arrests  secretion,  and  the  venous  blood 
coming  from  the  gland  becomes  dark.  K  the  nerves  be  now 
galvanized  alternately,  it  will  be  found  that  galvanization 
of  the  sympathetic  produces  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the 
gland  and  arrests  secretion,  while  the  stimulus  applied  to 
the  chorda  tympani  increases  the  circulation  and  excites  se- 
cretion.* 

These  experiments  show  that  the  submaxillary  gland  has 
distributed  to  it  a  special  nerve  which  is  capable  of  exciting 
its  functional  activity,  the  sympathetic  ramifying  upon 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  in  this,  as  in  other  situa- 
tions; and  it  remains  to  see  whether  other  glands  are  like- 
wise supplied  with  motor  nerves.  In  his  lectures,  delivered 
in  1861,  Bernard  announced  that  he  had  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  such  nerves  for  the  other  salivary  glands. 

*  BnxASO,  LUpeidm  de  VaryamUme^  PArU,  1859,  tome  iL,  p.  270. 

*  Op.ciLyp.  267,  d  mq. 
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The  motor  nerve  of  the  parotid  is  derived  firom  the  auri- 
cnlo-temporal  branch  'of  the  submaxillary  division  of  the 
fifth  pair  ;  and  the  nerre  of  the  sublingual,  from  the 
lingual  branch  of  the  fifth.  He  found,  however,  that 
neither  the  parotid  nor  the  sublingual  was  so  easily  ex* 
cited  to  secretion  by  galvanization  of  the  nerves  as  the 
submaxillary.  With  r^ard  to  other  glands,  the  condi- 
tions for  experimentation  are  so  difficult,  and  some  of  them, 
as  the  pancreas,  are  so  sensitive  to  irritation,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  repeat  on  them  the  experiments  made  upon  the  sali- 
Tary  glands.  Enough  is  known,  however,  of  the  nervous 
influences  which  modify  secretion,  to  admit  of  the  inference 
that  all  the  glands  are  possessed  of  nerves  through  which 
reflex  phenomena,  affecting  their  secretions,  take  place.  It 
is  the  motor,  or  functional  nerve  of  the  gland  through  which 
the  reflex  action  takes  place ;  the  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic being  constant,  and  the  same  as  in  other  parts  where 
it  is  distributed  to  blood-vessels. 

•As  reflex  phenomena  involve  the  action  of  a  nervous 
centre,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  to  determine 
whether  any  particular  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system 
preside  over  the  various  secretions.  We  must  refer  again  to 
the  experiments  of  Bernard  for  an  elucidation  of  this  ques- 
tion. If  a  puncture  be  made  in  the  space  included  between 
the  origin  of  the  pneumogastrics  and  the  auditory  nerves  in 
the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
discharge  of  urine,  and  an  excretion  of  sugar,  from  an  ex- 
aggeration in  the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver. 
Irritation  applied  a  little  higher,  toward  the  pons  varolii,  just 
posterior  to  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  is  followed 
by  a  great  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  salivary  secretion.* 

'  Bernjlrd,  LtftrnM  tur  la physioloffie  et  lapaihologie  du  systhne  nerveuz,  Paris, 
1868,  tome  L,  pp.  898-899. 

ThU  operation  is  easily  performed  npon  the  rabbit,  bypassing  an  instrument 
directly  through  the  occipital  bone,  entering  just  behind  the  protuberance,  and 
through  the  cerebellum  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  experiments  will  be 
more  fully  described  in  connection  with  the  nervous  systenL 
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Mental  emotions,  pain,  and  various  circumstances,  tlie 
mfiuence  of  which  upon  secretion  has  long  been  observed, 
operate  through  the  nervous  system.  Numerous  familiar 
instances  of  this  kind  are  quoted  in  works  on  physiology : 
Buch  as  the  secretion  of  tears ;  arrest  or  production  of  the  sali- 
vaiy  secretions ;  sudden  arrest  of  the  secretion  of  the  mam- 
mary glands,  from  violent  emotion ;  increase  in  the  secretion 
of  the  kidneys  or  of  the  intestinal  tract,  from  fear  or  anxiety ; 
with  other  examples  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  ennumerate. 

The  effects,  upon  some  of  the  secretory  organs,  of  de- 
struction of  the  nerves  distributed  to  their  parenchyma 
are  very  curious  and  interesting.  Miiller  and  Peipers 
destroyed  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  kidney,  and  found 
that  not  only  was  the  secretion  arrested  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  but  that  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys  be- 
came softened  and  broken  down.*  These  experiments  have 
been  lately  repeated  by  Bernard.  He  found  that  animals 
operated  upon  in  this  way  died,  and  that  the  tissue  of  the 
kidney  was  broken  down  into  a  fetid,  semifluid  mass.  After 
division  of  the  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands,  the  organs  be- 
came atrophied,  but  did  not  undergo  the  peculiar  putrefac- 
tive change  which  was  observed  in  the  kidneys.  The  same 
effect  was  produced  when  the  nerve  was  paralyzed  by  in- 
troducing a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  woorara  at  the  origin 
of  the  little  artery  which  is  distributed  to  the  submaxillary 
gland.* 

Oeneral  Structure  of  Secreting  Organs. — ^In  treating  of 
the  mechanism  of  secretion  and  excretion,  it  has  been  evi- 
dent that  all  glandular  organs  must  be  supplied  with  blood 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  secretion,  and  be  provided  with 
epithelium,  which  changes  these  matters  into  the  characteris- 
tic elements  of  the  secretions.    We  can  understand  how  cer- 

>  MuxLLCR,  Mmmd  de  phyrioUgie^  Paris,  1851,  tome  i.,p.  891. 

*  BfiUfARD,  LepmMtur  letpropriiUi  det  tiatui  viponUf  Paris,  1866,  p.  899. 
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tain  of  the  liquid  and  saline  constituents  of  the  bloo4  can 
escape  by  exosmosis  through  the  homogeneous  walls  of  the 
capillaries/  but  the  more  complex  fluids  require  for  their 
formation  a  different  kind  of  action ;  although,  in  the  act 
of  secretion,  there  is  considerable  transudation  of  liquid  and 
saline  matters,  which  take  up  in  their  course  the  peculiar 
principles  formed  by  the  cells. 

Though  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  line  betwe^i 
transudation  and  the  simplest  forms  of  secretion,  it  may  be 
assumed,  in  general  terms,  that  fluids  which  are  exhaled 
directly  from  the  blood-vessels,  without  the  intervention  of 
glandular  apparatus  or  pf  a  secreting  membrane,  are  transu- 
dations ;  while  all  fluids  produced  by  simple  membranes,  by 
follicles,  or  discharged  from  the  ducts  of  glands,  are  secre- 
tions. This  division  places  the  intermuscular  fluid  and  the 
fluid  found  in  all  soft  tissues  among  the  transudations,  and 
the  serous  and  synovial  fluids  among  the  secretions. 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes  present  the  simplest 
form  of  a  secreting  apparatus.  Blood  is  supplied  to  them 
in  small  quantity,  and  on  their  free  sur&ces  are  arranged 
one  or  two  layers  of  epithelial  cells  which  effect  the  slight 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  transuded  fluids.  In  some 
of  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  the 
amount  of  secretion  is  very  small,  being  hardly  more  than  a 
vaporous  exhalation ;  but  others,  like  the  serous  pericardium 
and  the  synovial  membranes,  secrete  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid.  The  action  of  all  of  these  membranes  may  become 
exaggerated,  as  a  pathological  condition,  and  the  amount  of 
their  secretions  is  then  very  large. 

Anatomists  have  now  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  structure 
of  what  are  called  the  glandular  organs ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  simply  present  an  arrangement  by  which  the  se- 
creting surface  is  increased,  and  at  the  same  time  compressed, 
as  it  were,  into  a  comparatively  small  space.  The  mucous 
follicles,  for  example,  are  simple  inversions  of  a  portion  of 

^  See  ToL  IL,  Abflorption,  p.  60ft. 
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the  mucous  membrane ;  while  the  ordinary  racemose  glands 
are  nothing  more  than  collections  of  follicles  around  the  ex- 
tremities of  excretory  ducts.  These  ideas  concerning  the 
general  anatomy  of  the  glands  date  fix>m  the  observations 
of  Malpighi,^  who  was  the  first  to  correct  the  old  notion 
that  the  secretions  were  dischaiged  into  the  glandular  organs 
through  openings  in  the  blood-vessels.  It  is  evident  that 
nothing  could  have  been  known  of  the  mechanism  of  secre- 
tion before  the  connection  between  the  arteries  and  veins 
had  been  ascertained,  which,  it  will  be  r^nembered,  was  also 
discovered  by  MalpighL  Although  the  ideas  of  Malpighi 
were  not  at  first  generally  received,  more  recent  observations 
with  the  microscope  have  shown  that  they  were  in  the  main 
correct ;  though,  from  the  imperfection  of  his  optical  mstru- 
ments,  Malpighi  was  unable  to  investigate  the  minute  struc- 
ture of  the  glands  very  thoroughly. 

Anatomical  ClasHJication  of  Glandular  Organs. — The 
organs  which  produce  the  diflTerent  secretions  are  susceptible 
of  a  classification  according  to  their  anatomical  peculiarities, 
which  greatly  fitcilitates  their  study.  They  may  be  divided 
as  follows: 

1.  Secreting  membranes. — ^Examples  of  these  are  the  se- 
»>!»  and  BjTio4l  membranes. 

8.  follicular  glands. — ^Examples  of  these  are  the  simple 
mucous  follicles,  the  follicles  of  the  stomach,  the  follicles  of 
lieberkuhn,  and  the  uterine  follicles. 

8.  Tvbtilar  glands. — Examples  of  these  are  the  cerumi- 
nous  glands,  the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  the  kidneys. 

4.  Racemose  glands^  simple  and  compound. — ^Examples 
of  the  simple  racemose  glands  are  the  sebaceous  and  Meibo- 
mian glands,  the  tracheal  glands,  and  the  glands  of  Brunn. 
Examples  of  the  compound  racemose  glands  are  the  salivary 

'  Malpiqhx,  EBercUatUmei  Anatomica  de  Strudwra  VUoerwnj^^Opera  Omma^ 
Liigd.  Batar.,  1687,  tomns  iL,  p.  267. 
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glands,  the  pancreas,  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  the  mam 
mary  glands. 

5.  DucUesSy  or  hloodrglands, — Examples  of  these  are  the 
thymus,  the  thyroid,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  spleen. 

The  liver  is  a  glandular  organ  which  cannot  be  placed  in 
any  one  of  the  above  subdivisions,  as  we  shall  see  when  we 
treat  specially  of  its  anatomy.  The  lymphatic  glands  and 
other  parts  connected  with  the  lymphatic  and  the  lacteal 
system  are  not  embraced  in  the  above  classification.^  These 
are  sometimes  called  conglobate  glands. 

The  general  structure  of  secreting  membranes  and  the 
follicular  glands  is  very  simple.  The  secreting  parts  consist 
of  a  membrane,  generally  homogeneous,  on  the  secreting  sur- 
face of  which  are  found  epithelial  cells,  either  tesselated 
or  of  the  variety  called  glandular.  Beneath  this  mem- 
brane ramify  the  blood-vessels  which  furnish  the  elements 
of  the  secretions.  The  follicles  are  simply  digital  inversions 
of  this  structure,  with  rounded,  blind  extremities,  the  glan- 
dular epithelium  lining  the  tube. 

The  tubular  glands  have  essentially  the  same  structure 
as  the  follicles,  except  that  the  tubes  are  long  and  more  or 
less  convoluted.  The  more  complex  of  these  organs  contain 
connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics. 

The  compound  racemose  glands  are  composed  of  branch- 
ing ducts,  around  the  extremities  of  which  are  arranged 
collections  of  rounded  follicles,  like  bunches  of  grapes.  In 
addition  to  the  epithelium,  basement-membrane,  and  blood- 
vessels, these  organs  contain  connective  tissue,  fibro-plastic 
elements,  lymphatics,  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  and  nerves. 
In  the  simple  racemose  glands  the  excretory  duct  does  not 
branch. 

The  ductless  glands  contain  blood-vessels,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  sometimes  involuntary  muscular  fibres,  fibro-plastic 
elements,  and  a  peculiar  structure  called  pulp,  which  is  com- 

*  For  the  anatomj  of  the  lymphatic  system,  see  vol.  ii.,  Absorption,  p.  489, 
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posed  of  fluid  widk  eeik  and  ooeaaoBaDj  doaed  resides 
These  mie  sotnedmes  cmDed  UocMi-slaiidsw  hecasse  ti^r  ai« 
supposed  to  modify  die  Uood  as  it  paages>  tiii\>i^  tbeir 
Bubetanee. 

ThetestieleB  and  dieoruieB  are  not  ample  glandular 
organs;  for  in  addition  to  die  piodnctioB  of  mnoc«ii>  i«r 
watery  secretions,  tbeir  principal  fimetioii  is  to  dex^^  cer- 
tain anatomical  dements,  die  qwnnatmiMds  and  d^e  ova. 
The  phjsiologj  of  these  oigans  wiQ  be  eooadered  in  connee* 
tion  with  the  snbject  of  genentioD. 

ClamijUaiiKm  €f  ike  Secreied  FlmidM. — ^The  products  of 
the  yarious  glands  maj  be  divided,  aceording  to  thdr  fimctiixi, 
into  secr^ions  and  excretions.  The  secreted  fluids  may  be 
snbdiTided  into  the  permanent  secredons,  which  have  a  more 
or  leas  mechanical  funed<HU  and  transitory  secredons ;  some 
of  the  latter,  like  mucus,  are  thrown  off  in  small  quandtr, 
without  being  actually  excronentidous ;  otheis,  like  most 
of  the  digesdve  fluids,  are  produced  intermittaidy  and 
rapidly,  and  finally  undergo  resorption. 

Tabular  View  of  the  Secreted  Fluide. 


Fimdi. 
Serous  flnidA. 
Sjiumml  fluid. 
Aqueoos  humor  of  the  eve. 
THreoos  humor  of  the  eye. 
WUad  of  the  Ub  jrinth  of  the  intemtl  emr. 
Cephalo-rachidian,  or  sobftrsehiioid  fluid. 

TrantUory  Fhntb, 

Mucus,  in  many  rarieties. 

Sebaceous  matter. 

Cerumen,  the  waxy  secretion  of  the  external  meatus. 

Meibomian  fluid. 

Milk  and  colostrum. 

Tears. 

Saliva. 
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Gastric  Juice. 

Pancreatio  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  glands  of  Brunn. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  Lieberkuhn. 

Secretion  of  the  follicles  of  the  large  intestine. 

Bile  (also  an  excretion). 

KXCBSnONS. 

Perspiration,  and  the  secretion  of  the  axillary  glands. 

Urine. 

Bile  (also  a  secretion). 

FLUIDS  GONTAINmO  FOBMED  ANATOMIOAL  ELEMENTS. 

Seminal  fluid,  containing,  besides  spennatozoids,  the  secretions  of  a  number  ol 

glandular  structures. 
Fluid  of  the  Graafian  follicles. 
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0EBOITS  Ain)  SYNOVIAL  FLUIDS — ^MUCUS — SEBACEOUS  FLUIDS. 

Fhyriological  anatomy  of  the  aerous  and  synovial  membranes — SynoTial  fringes 
— Bursa — Synovial  sheaths — Pericardial,  peritoneal,  and  pleural  secre- 
tions— Quantity  of  the  serous  secretions— Synovial  fluid — Mucus — Mucous 
membranes— Mucous  membranes  covered  with  pavement-epithelium — Mu- 
cous membranes  covered  with  columnar  epithdium — Mucous  membranes 
covered  with  mixed  ejuthelium — Mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  mucus— 
Compodtion  and  varieties  of  mucus — ^Microscopical  characters  of  mucus 
—Nasal  mucus— Bronchial  and  pulmonary  mucus — Mucus  secreted  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal — Mucus  of  the  urinary  passages 
— Mucus  of  the  generative  passages — Coi^unctival  mucus — General  func- 
tion of  mucus — Non-absorption  of  certain  soluble  substances,  particularly 
venoms,  by  mucous  membranes — Sebaceous  fluids — Physiological  anatomy 
of  the  sebaceous,  ceruminous,  and  Mdbomian  glands — Ordinary  sebaceous 
matter — Smyrna  of  the  prepuce  and  of  the  labia  minora — Vemix 
caseosa  —  Cerumen — Meibomian  secretion — Function  of  the  Meibon^an 
secretion. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Serov^s  a/nd   Synovial 

Memhra/nea, 

The  serous  and  synovial  membranes,  which  are  fre- 
quently classed  together  by  anatomists,  present  several  well- 
marked  points  of  distinction,  both  as  regards  their  structure 
and  the  products  of  their  secretion.  The  serous  membranes 
are  the  arachnoid,  pleura,  pericardium,  peritonaeum,  and 
tunica  vaginalis  testis.  The  synovial  membranes  are  found 
around  all  the  movable  articulations.  They  also  form  elon- 
gated sacs  enveloping  many  of  the  long  tendons,  and  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  in  the  form  of  shut  sacs,  when 
they  are  called  bursae. 
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Serovs  Memhranes. — The  structure  of  the  serous  meoi 
branes  is  very  simple.  They  consist  of  a  dense  tissue  of 
fibres,  which  is  frequently  quite  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent parts,  and  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  pavement,  or 
tesselated  epithelium.  The  fibres  are  mainly  of  the  inelastic 
variety  arranged  in  bundles,  interlacing  each  other  in  the 
form  of  a  close  net-work,  and  mingled  with  small,  wavy 
fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  numerous  blood-vessels.  It  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  the  serous  mem- 
branes contain  nerves  and  lymphatics,  though  the  latter  are 
generally  quite  abundant  in  the  subjacent  parts,  particularly 
beneath  the  visceral  layers.*  The  capillary  blood-vessels  are 
in  the  form  of  a  close,  polygonal  net-work,  with  sharp  angles. 

The  epithelium  of  the  serous  membranes  is  pale,  regular, 
with  rather  large  nuclei,  and  is  easily  detached  after  death. 
Todd  and  Bowman  describe  a  delicate  basement -membrane 
between  the  fibrous  structure  and  the  layer  of  epithelium,' 
but  others  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  it,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  membrane  is  considered  doubtful.' 

These  membranes,  as  a  rule,  form  closed  sacs,  with  their 
opposing  or  free  surfaces  nearly  in  apposition.  The  secre- 
tion, which  is  generally  very  small  in  quantity,  is  contained 
in  their  cavity.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  exactly  in  apposition, 
the  fluid  being  situated  beneath  both  layers,*  and  the  perito- 
neum of  the  female,  which  has  an  opening  on  either  said  for 
the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Synovial  Membranes, — The  true  synovial  membranes  are 
found  in  the  diarthrodial,  or  movable  articulations  ;  but  in 

'  See  vol  il,  Absorption,  p.  433. 

'  Todd  and  Bowman,  Phynoio^ieal  Anatomy  and  Phytidloffy  of  Jfan^  Lon- 
don, 1845,  Yol  i.,  p.  130. 

*  BaufTON,  Sermu  and  Synovial  Membranes. — Cydopeedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Phytiolo^,  London,  1847-1849,  yoL  iv.,  part  L,  p.  614. 

^  Maoendie,  Memoire  tur  un  liguide  qui  ae  trouve  dant  le  crane  d.  le  canal 
ftertfbral  de  Vhomme  et  de%  animauz  mammifhree.-^oumal  de  phytiohffie^  Paris, 
1825,  tome  v.,  p.  86. 
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various  parts  of  the  body  are  found  closed  sacs,  sheaths,  etc., 
which  resemble  synovial  membranes  both  in  structure  and 
function.  Every  movable  joint  is  enveloped  in  a  capsule 
which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  edges  of  the  articulating 
cartilage  and  is  even  reflected  upon  its  surface  for  a  short 
distance.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  these  membranes, 
like  the  serous  sacs,  were  closed  bags,  with  one  layer 
attached  to  the  cartilage,  and  the  other  passing  between 
the  bones  so  as  to  enclose  the  joint;  but  it  is  now  the 
general  opinion  that  the  cartilage  which  encrusts  the  articu- 
lating extremities  of  the  bones,  though  bathed  in  synovial 
fluid,  is  not  itself  covered  by  a  membrane. 

The  fibrous  portion  of  the  synovial  membranes  is  more 
dense  and  resisting  and  less  elastic  than  the  serous  mem- 
branes. It  is  composed  of  white  inelastic  fibrous  tissue, 
with  a  few  elastic  fibres  and  blood-vessels.  The  latter  are 
generally  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  serous  membranes. 
The  internal  surface  is  lined  with  small  cells  of  flattened, 
pavement-epithelium,  with  rather  large,  rounded  nuclei. 
These  cells  exist  in  from  one  to  two  or  four  layers.* 

In  most  of  the  joints,  especially  those  of  large  si/.e,  as 
the  knee  and  hip,  the  synovial  membrane  is  thrown  into 
folds  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  true  adipose 
tissue.  In  nearly  all  the  joints,  the  membrane  presents 
fringed,  vascular  processes,  called  sometimes  synovial  fringes. 
These  are  composed  of  looped  vessels  of  considerable  size ; 
and  when  injected  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
choroid  plexus.  The  edges  of  these  fringes  present  numer- 
ous  leaf-like,  membranous  appendages,  of  a  great  variety  of 
curious  forms.  They  are  generally  situated  near  the  attach- 
ment of  the  membrane  to  the  cartilage.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  either  the  adipose  folds  or  the  vascular 
fringes  have  any  special  office  in  the  production  of  the 
synovial  secretion,  different  from  that  of  other  portions  of 
the  membrane,  though  such  a  theory  has  been  advanced. 

>  KdLLiUB,  Hajidbuch  der  Gewebdehre  da  Memcheny  Leipzig.  1867,  S.  201. 
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The  arrangement  of  tbe  Bjnovial  bnrssB  is  very  simple. 
Wherever  a  tendon  plays  over  a  bony  surface,  we  find  a 
delicate  membrane  in  the  form  of  an  irregularly  shaped, 
closed  sac,  one  layer  of  which  is  attached  to  the  tendon,  and 
the  other  to  the  bone.  These  sacs  are  lined  with  an  epi- 
thelium like  that  found  in  the  synovial  cavities,  and  they 
secrete  a  true  synovial  fluid.  Numerous  burs®  are  also 
found  beneath  the  skin,  especially  in  parts  where  the  int^u- 
ment  moves  over  bony  prominences,  as  the  olecranon,  the 
patella,  and  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischium.  These  sacs, 
sometimes  called  bursas  mucosae,  are  much  more  common  in 
man  than  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  have  essentially  the 
same  function  as  the  deep-seated  bursae.  The  form  of  both 
the  superficial  and  deep-seated  bursae  is  very  irr^ular,  and 
their  interior  is  frequently  traversed  by  small  bands  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  synovial  sheaths,  or  vaginal  processes, 
line  the  canals  in  which  the  long  tendons  play,  particularly 
the  tendons  of  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  They  have  essentially  the  same  structure  as  the 
bursae,  and  present  two  layers,  one  of  which  lines  the  canal, 
while  the  other  is  reflected  over  the  tendon.  The  vascular 
folds,  described  in  connection  with  the  articular  synovial 
membranes,  are  found  in  many  of  the  bursae  and  synovial 
sheaths. 

Pericardial^  PerOoneal,  and  Pleural  Secretions. — In 
the  normal  condition  of  the  true  serous  membranes,  the 
amount  of  secretion  is  very  small ;  so  small,  indeed,  that  it 
never  has  been  obtained  in  quantity  sufficient  for  ultimate 
analysis.  It  is  not  true  that  these  membranes  produce 
merely  a  vaporous  exhalation.  Their  secretion  is  always 
liquid,  and,  small  as  it  is  in  quantity,  it  can  be  found  in  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  sometimes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity.  As  the  only  apparent  function  of  these 
fluids  is  to  moisten  the  membranes,  so  that  the  opposing 
surfaces  can   move  over  each  other  without   undue  fric- 
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tion,  only  enough  fluid  is  secreted  to  keep  these  surfaces  in 
a  proper  condition.  The  error  frequently  committed  by 
anthers,  in  describing  the  serons  exhalations  as  vaporouS; 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  vapor  is  generally  given  ofi*  when 
the  serons  cavities  are  exposed,  either  in  a  living  animal  or 
in  one  recently  killed.  This  vaporous  exhalation  takes  place 
after  exposure  of  the  parts ;  but  if  the  cavities  be  observed 
without  exposing  the  serous  surfaces  to  the  air,  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid  can  be  detected.  Colin  always  found 
liquid  in  the  peritoneal,  pericardial,  and  pleural  cavities  of 
animals  recently  killed  or  opened  during  life.  In  these 
cavities  the  opposite  surSsices  of  the  serous  membrane  were 
either  in  contact,  or  the  space  between  them  was  filled  with 
liquid.  In  one  of  the  small  ruminants,  he  removed  the 
muscles  and  the  elastic  tunic  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  exposing  the  transparent  peritoneum,  and  through 
this  membrane  could  see  liquid  collected  in  the  dependent 
parts.* 

As  £Eir  as  has  been  ascertained,  the  secretions  of  the  dif- 
ferent serous  membranes  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  each 
other.  They  are  either  colorless,  or  of  a  slight  amber  tinge, 
alkaline  in  reaction,  and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  from 
1012  to  1020.  Their  composition  resembles  that  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood,  except  that  the  proportion  of  water  is 
very  much  greater.  They  contain  albumen,  chlorides,  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  a  little  glucose.  These 
£Eusts  are  the  result  of  observations  upon  the  serous  fluids  of 
some  of  the  inferior  animals ;  *  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  obtain  the  normal  fluids  firom  the  human  subject.  The 
elaborate  analyses  which  are  sometimes  given  of  the  fluids 
from  the  different  serous  cavities  in  the  human  subject  are 
the  results  of  examinations  of  large  morbid  accumulations.* 

>  CoLiir,  TVaiU  de  phydologie  wmparU  da  animavai  domutiquety  Paris,  1866, 
tome  it,  p.  438. 
•  Colin,  foe.  cU, 
'  Robin,  Zapemf  iur  Im  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  262,  et  9eq,    This  author 
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Tlie  normal  quantity  of  pericardial  flnid  in  the  human 
subject  is  generally  estimated  at  from  one  to  two  flui- 
drachms.  Colin  found  that  the  pericardial  sac  of  the  horse 
contained  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  fluid- 
ounces,  the  cavity  being  exposed  immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  animal  from  haemorrhage. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  in 
horses  killed  in  this  way  was  from  ten  to  thirty-four  fluid- 
ounces. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  in  the  same 
animal  was  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  fluidounces.' 

These  estimates  are  simply  approximative ;  but  they  give 
an  idea  of  the  normal  quantity  of  liquid  which  may  reason- 
ably be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  serous  cavities  of  the 
hmnan  subject.  Judging  from  the  weight  of  a  man  of 
ordinary  size  as  compared  with  that  of  a  horse,  it  may  be 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  pericardial  sac  contains 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  fluidrachms ;  the 
peritoneal  cavity  from  one  to  four  fluidounces;  and  the 
pleural  sac  from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  fluidrachms. 

The  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  resembles  in  every  respect  the  peritoneal  secre- 
tion. The  cephalo-rachidian,  or  subaraclmoid  fluid  will 
be  described  in  connection  with  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system. 

Synovial  Fluid. — Although  there  is  a  certain  similarity 
between  the  serous  and  the  synovial  membranes,  their  secre- 
tions differ  very  considerably  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
characters.  Like  the  serosities,  the  synovial  fluid  has  simply 
a  mechanical  function ;  but  it  is  more  viscid,  and  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  than  the  serous  fluids. 
The  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  joints  is  sufficient  to  lubricate 

• 

has  collected  the  latest  analyses  of  the  pleural  fluid,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the 
fluid  of  ascites,  and  the  fluid  of  hydrocele. 
*  Colin,  loc,  cU. 
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freely  the  articulating  surfaces.  In  a  borse  of  medium  size 
and  in  good  condition,  examined  immediately  after  death, 
Colin  found  1*6  fluidrachms  in  the  shoulder-joint;  1'9 
drachms  in  the  elbow-joint ;  1*6  drachms  in  the  coxo-femoral 
articulation ;  2*2  in  the  femoro-tibial ;  and  1*9  in  the  tibio- 
tarsal/ 

When  perfectly  normal,  the  synovial  fluid  is  either  color- 
less or  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  so  viscid  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  This 
peculiar  character  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance called  synovine.  When  this  organic  matter  has  been 
extracted  and  mixed  with  water,  it  gives  to  the  fluid  the 
peculiar  viscidity  of  the  synovial  secretion.  The  reaction 
of  the  fluid  is  faintly  alkaline,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  fluid,  espe- 
cially when  the  joints  have  been  much  used,  usually  con- 
tains  in  suspension  pale  epithelial  cells  and  a  few  leucocytes. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  the  synovial  fluid  of  the 
human  subject :  * 

Composition  of  the  Synomal  Fluid. 

Water 928-00 

Synovine  (called  albumen) 64*00 

Principles  of  organic  origin  (belonging  to  the  second  class  of 

Robin) .' not  estimated. 

Fatty  matter 0*60 

Chloride  of  sodium  )  ^.qq 

Carbonate  of  soda    f 

Phosphate  of  lime I'OO 

Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate traces. 

The  observations  of  Frerichs  indicate  considerable  vari- 
ations in  the  composition  and  general  characters  of  the 
synovial  fluid,  dependent  upon  use  of  the  joints.  In  a  stall- 
fed  ox  the  proportion  of  water  to  solid  matter  was  969*90 
to  30*10;  and  in  animals  that  took  considerable  exercise, 

>  CoLiir,  op.  et^.,  tome  ii.,  p.  440. 

'  Robin,  Le^om  tur  in  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  276. 
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the  proportions  were  948*54  of  water  to  51'46  of  solid  matter. 
In  the  latter  the  fluid  was  more  viscid,  and  contained  a 
larger  proportion  of  synovine  with  a  smaller  proportion  of 
salts.  It  was  also  more  deeply  colored,  and  contained  a 
larger  number  of  leucocytes.' 

Like  the  serous  fluids,  the  synovial  secretion  is  produced 
by  the  general  surface  of  the  membrane  and  not  by  any 
special  organs.  The  folds  and  fringes  which  have  be^i 
described  were  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  most  active  in 
secreting  the  organic  matter,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  have  any  such  office. 

The  aqueous  humor  of  the  eye  and  the  fluid  found  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear  resemble  the  serous  secretions 
in  many  regards ;  but  these  fluids,  with  the  vitreous  humor, 
will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  physiological  anat- 
omy of  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

JUuctis. 

Mucous  Membrwnea. — The  mucous  membranes  in  dif- 
ferent situations  present  important  peculiarities  in  structure, 
many  of  which  have  already  been  considered.  We  have 
described,  in  detail,  in  the  preceding  volumes,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  of  the  aUmentary  canal,  in 
connection  with  the  subjects  of  respiration  and  digestion ; 
and  the  membranes  in  other  parts  will  necessarily  be  de- 
scribed in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the  organs  in  which 
they  are  found.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  take  a 
general  view  of  the  structure  of  these  membranes  and  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  various  fluids  known 
under  the  name  of  mucus. 

A  distinct  anatomical  division  of  the  mucous  membranes 
may  be  made  into  two  classes,  as  follows :  First,  those  pro- 
vided with  pavement-epithelium ;  and  second,  those  provided 

>  Frkrichb,  in  Waoneb,  iTanc/io^^rter&ticAdtfrPAyrioto^y  Braunschweig,  1846, 
Band  iii.,  S.  467. 
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with  columnar,  or  conoidal  epithelium.  All  of  the  mucous 
membranes  line  cavities  or  tubes  communicating  with  the 
exterior  bj  the  different  openings  in  the  body. 

The  following  are  the  principal  situations  in  which  the 
first  variety  of  mucous  membranes,  covered  with  pavement- 
epithelium,  are  found :  The  mouth,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  conjunctiva,  the  female  ure- 
thra^ and  the  vagina.  In  these  situations  the  membrane  is 
composed  of  a  chorion  made  up  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibrous 
tissue,  a  few  fibro-plastic  elements,  with  capillaries,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves.  The  elastic  fibres  are  small  and  quite 
abundant.  The  membrane  itself  is  loosely  united  to  the 
subjacent  parts  by  areolar  tissue.  The  chorion  is  provided 
vntix  vascular  papillae,  more  or  less  marked ;  but  in  all  situ- 
ations, except  in  the  pharynx,  the  epithelial  covering  fills  up 
the  spaces  between  these  papillse,  so  that  the  membrane  pre- 
sents a  smooth  surface.  Between  the  chorion  and  the 
epithelium,  is  an  amorphous  basement-membrane.  The  mu- 
cous glands  open  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane  by  their 
ducts,  but  the  glandular  structure  is  situated  in  the  submu- 
cous areolar  tissue.  These  glands  have  many  of  them  been 
described  in  connection  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  (esophagus.^  They  are  generally  sim- 
ple racemose  glands,  presenting  a  collection  of  follicles  ar- 
ranged  around  the  extremity  of  a  single  excretory  duct,  lined 
or  filled  with  rounded,  nucleated  epithelium. 

The  pavement-epithelium  covering  these  membranes  ex- 
ists generally  in  several  kyers,  and  presents  great  variety, 
both  in  form  and  size.  The  most  superficial  layers  are 
of  large  size,  flattened,  and  irregularly  polygonal.  The 
deeper  layers  are  smaller  and  more  rounded.  The  size  of 
these  cells  is  from  ^rsW  ^  tH  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  cells  are 
pale,  slightly  granular,  and  possess  a  small,  ovoid  nucleus, 
with  one  or  two  nucleoli. 

The  second  variety  of  mucous  membranes,  covered  with 

'  See  vol  ii,  Digestion,  p.  16S. 
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columnar  epithelinm,  is  found  lining  the  alimentaiy  canal 
below  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  the  biliary  pas- 
sages, the  excretory  dacts  of  all  the  glands,  the  nasal  pas- 
sages, the  npper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  utems  and  Fallo- 
pian tnbes,  the  bronchi,  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  the  male 
urethra.  In  certain  situations  this  variety  of  epithelium  is 
provided  on  its  free  surfSsu^e  with  little  hair-like  processes 
called  cilia.  During  life  the  cilia  are  in  constant  motion, 
producing  a  current  always  in  the  direction  of  the  mucous 
orifices.  Ciliated  epithelium  is  found  throughout  the  nasal 
passages,  conmiencing  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  within 
the  nose;  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx;  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate ;  the  Eustachian  tube ;  the  tym- 
panic cavity ;  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes,  un- 
til they  become  less  than  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  uterus ;  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  eyelids,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

This  variety  of  mucous  membrane  is  formed  of  a  chorion, 
a  basement-membrane,  and  epithelium.  The  chorion  is  com- 
posed of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  with  fibro-plastic  ele- 
ments, a  few  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  amorphous  matter, 
vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics.  It  is  less  dense  and  less 
elastic  than  the  chorion  of  the  first  variety,  and  is  generaUy 
more  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  tissue.  The  surface  of 
these  membranes  is  generally  smooth,  the  only  exception  be- 
ing the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach  and  the  small  intestines. 

These  membranes  are  all  provided  with  follicular  glands, 
extending  through  their  entire  thickness  and  terminating  in 
rounded  extremities,  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  double, 
which  rest  upon  the  submucous  structure.  Many  of  them 
are  provided  also  with  simple  racemose  glands,  the  ducts 
passing  through  the  membrane,  the  glandular  structure  being 
situated  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.' 

>  See  vol  i.,  Respirmtion,  p.  861,  for  a  description  of  the  gUnduUr  organs 
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The  columnar  epithelium  coYering  these  membranes  rests 
apon  an  amorphous  structure,  called  basement-membrane. 
It  generally  presents  but  few  layers,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  intei«tinal  canal,  there  is  only  a  single  layer.  The  cells 
are  prismoidal,  with  a  large  free  extremity,  and  a  pointed 
end  which  is  attached.  The  lower  strata  of  cells  are  shorter 
and  more  rounded  than  those  in  the  superficial  layer.  The 
cells  are  pale,  very  closely  adherent  to  each  other  by  their 
sides,  and  provided  with  a  moderate-sized,  oval  nucleus  with 
one  or  two  nucleoli.  The  length  of  the  cells  is  from  -g^  to 
-^  of  an  inch,  and  their  diameter  from  ^^^  to  ^rsW  ^^  ^^ 
inch.  When  villosities  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
branes, the  cells  follow  the  elevations  and  do  not  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  them,  as  in  most  of  the  membranes  covered 
with  pavement-epithelium. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary  bladder,  the 
ureters,  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  cannot  be  classed  in 
either  of  the  above  divisions.  They  are  covered  with  mixed 
epithelium,  presenting  all  varieties  of  form  between  the 
pavement  and  the  columnar,  some  of  the  cells  being  caudate 
and  quite  irregular. 

Mecha/num  of  the  Secretion  of  2£ucu%, — Nearly  every 
one  of  the  great  variety  of  fluids  known  under  the  name  of 
mucus  is  composed  of  the  products  of  several  different  glan- 
dular structures.  According  to  Kobin,  mucus  proper  is  pro- 
duced by  the  epithelial  cells  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane 
situated  on  the  surface,  between  the  opening  of  the  so-called 
mucous  follicles  or  glands ;  ^  while  the  secretion  of  tliese 
special  glandular  organs  always  possesses  peculiar  properties. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  certain  membranes  which  do  not 
possess  glands,  as  the  mucous  lining  of  the  ureters  and  a 
great  iK)rtion  of  the  urinary  bladder,  are  capable  of  secreting 

of  the  air-passagefl ;  and  toI  il,  Digestion,  pp.  212,  818,  and  889,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

>  RoBiH,  LtfimM  iur  Im  kumeurt^  Paris,  1867,  p.  488. 
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mucus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  produces  an 
alkaline,  viscid  secretion,  during  the  intervals  of  digestion, 
when  the  gastric  tubules  do  not  act ;  and  the  gastric  tubules, 
during  digestion,  secrete  a  fluid  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. The  fluid  produced  by  the  follicles  of  the  small  in- 
testine likewise  has  peculiar  digestive  properties.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  extent  of  the  mu- 
cous membranes  is  covered  with  more  or  less  secretion,  show 
that  the  general  epithelial  covering  of  these  membranes  is 
capable  of  secreting  a  fluid  which  forms  one  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  what  is  ordinarily  recognized  as  mucus.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  separate  the  secretion  of  the  superficial 
layer  of  cells  from  the  other  fluids  that  are  found  on  the 
mucous  membranes ;  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  re- 
gard as  mucus,  the  secretion  which  is  found  upon  mucous 
membranes,  except  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gastric  or  the 
intestinal  juice,  we  can  recognize  a  special  fluid  by  certain 
distinctive  physiological  properties. 

In  the  membranes  covered  with  cylinder-epithelium,  which 
are  usually  provided  with  numerous  simple  follicles,  the  se- 
cretion is  produced  mainly  by  these  follicles,  but  in  part  by 
the  epithelium  covering  the  general  surface.  The  mem- 
branes covered  with  pavement-epithelium  usually  contain 
but  few  follicles,  and  are  provided  with  simple  racemose 
glands  situated  in  the  submucous  structure,  which  are  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  appendages  to  the  membrane.  The  secre- 
tion is  here  produced  by  the  epithelium  on  the  free  surface, 
and  is  always  mixed  with  fluids  resulting  from  the  action  of 
the  mucous  glands. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  with  r^ard  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  secretion  of  mucus  beyond  what  has  already  been 
stated  in  connection  with  the  general  mechanism  of  secretion. 
All  the  mucous  membranes  are  quite  vascular,  and  the  cells 
covering  the  membrane  and  lining  the  follicles  and  glands  at- 
tached to  it  have  the  property  of  taking  from  the  blood  the 
materials  necessary  for   the  formation  of  the    secretion 
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These  principles  pass  out  of  the  cells  upon  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  in  connection  with  water  and  inorganic  salts  in 
variable  proportion.  Many  of  the  cells  themselves  are  des- 
quamated, and  are  found  in  the  secretion,  together  with  a 
few  leucocytes,  which  are  produced  upon  mucous  surfaces 
with  great  fiuiility. 

Composition  and  Varieties  of  Mucus. — In  comparing 
the  secretions  of  the  different  mucous  membranes,  each  one 
will  be  found  to  possess  certain  distinctive  peculiarities,  more 
or  less  marked ;  but  there  are  certain  general  characters 
which  belong  to  all  varieties  of  mucus.  The  fluid  is  usually 
a  mixture  of  the  secretion  from  the  simple  membrane  and 
the  product  of  its  follicles  or  glandular  appendages,  and  al- 
ways contains  a  certain  amount  of  desquamated  epithelium  ; 
and  it  is  frequently  possible,  from  the  microscopical  charac- 
ters of  the  epithelium,  to  indicate  the  part  by  which  any  given 
specimen  of  mucus  was  secreted.  This  desquamation  of 
epithelium  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  secretion  of  mucus,  any  more  than  the  desquamation  of 
the  epidermic  scales  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  condition  neces- 
sary to  the  secretion  of  perspiration  or  sebaceous  matter.  It 
is  a  property  of  the  epidermis  and  the  epithelial  covering  of 
mucous  membranes  to  be  regenerated  by  the  formation  of 
new  cells  from  below,  the  effete  structures  being  thrown  off, 
and  the  admixture  of  these  with  mucus  is  simply  accidental. 
The  leucocytes,  formerly  called  mucus-corpuscles,  are  the 
result  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are  not 
constant  constituents  of  normal  mucus. 

All  the  varieties  of  mucus  are  more  or  less  viscid ;  but 
this  character  is  very  variable  in  the  secretions  from  differ- 
ent membranes,  in  some  of  them  the  secretion  being  quite 
fluid,  and  in  others  almost  setnisolid. 

The  different  kinds  of  mucus  vary  considerably  in  general 
appearance.  Some  of  them  are  perfectly  clear  and  colorless ; 
but  the  secretion  is  generally  grayish  and  semitransparent. 
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Examined  by  the  microscope,  in  addition  to  the  mixture  of 
epithelium  and  occasional  leucocytes,  which  give  to  the  fluid 
its  semiopaque  character,  the  mass  of  the  secretion  presents  a 
very  finely  striated  appearance,  as  though  it  were  composed 
of  thin  layers  of  a  nearly  transparent  substance,  with  many 
folds.  These  delicate  striae  do  not  usually  interlace  with 
each  other,  and  are  rendered  more  distinct  by  the  action  of 
acetic  acid.  This  appearance,  with  the  peculiar  effect  of 
the  acid,  is  characteristic  of  mucus.  Some  varieties  of  mu- 
cus present  very  fine,  pale  granulations  and  a  few  small  glob- 
ules of  oil. 

On  the  addition  of  water,  mucus  is  somewhat  swollen, 
but  is  not  dissolved.  An  exception  to  this  is  the  secretion 
of  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane,  which  is  coagulated 
on  the  addition  of  water. 

As  a  rule,  the  reaction  of  mucus  is  alkaline ;  the  only 
exception  to  this  being  the  vaginal  mucus,  which  is  very 
fluid  and  distinctly  acid. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the  prox- 
imate composition  of  normal  mucus,  from  the  fact  that  the 
quantity  secreted  by  the  membranes  in  their  natural  condi- 
tion is  very  small,  being  just  sufficient  to  lubricate  their 
surface.  All  varieties,  however,  contain  a  peculiar  organic 
principle,  called  mucosine,  which  gives  the  fluid  its  peculiar 
viscidity  They  likewise  present  a  considerable  variety  of 
inorganic  salts ;  as  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
alkaline  lactates,  carbonate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  a 
small  proportion  of  the  sulphates,  and,  in  some  varieties, 
traces  of  iron  and  silica.* 

Of  all  these  constituents,  mucosine  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  gives  to  the  secretion  its  characteristic  properties.  Like 
all  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles,  mucosine  is  coagula^ 
ble  by  various  reagents.  It  is  imperfectly  coagulated  by  heat ; 
and  after  desiccation  can  be  made  to  assume  its  peculiar  con- 

*  Simon,  Animal  Chemistry  with  reference  to  the  Phynoloffy  and  Pathology  of 
Man,  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  861. 
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sistence  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  is 
coagulated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  a  small  quantity  of  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  being  redissolved  in  an  excess  of  the 
latter.  It  is  also  coagulated  by  strong  alcohol,  forming  a 
fibrinous  clot  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  Mucosine  may 
be  readily  isolated  by  adding  water  to  a  specimen  of  nor- 
mal mucus,  filtering,  and  precipitating  with  an  excess  of 
alcohol.  If  this  precipitate,  after  having  been  dried,  be  ex- 
posed to  water,  it  assumes  the  viscid  consistence  peculiar 
to  mucosine.  This  property  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
albumen  and  other  organic  nitrogenized  principles. 

Na%dl  Mucus, — The  nasal  mucus,  being  subject  to  so 
many  changes  from  irritation  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane, 
presents  considerable  variation  in  its  appearance  and  compo- 
sition. Under  perfectly  normal  conditions,  it  is  very  viscid, 
clear  or  slightly  opaque  and  grayish,  and  strongly  alkaUne. 
It  always  contains  more  or  less  columnar  epithelium.  In  its 
behavior  to  various  reagents,  it  presents  the  characteristics 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  secretions  of  the  mucous 
membranes  generally.  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
the  normal  secretion : 

Composition  of  Nasal  Mucus^ 

Water 93300    to  94700 

Hucosine  (with  a  trace  of  albamen  ? ). 53*30     "  54*80 

LacUte  of  soda  (?) 1*00     "  5*00 

Organic  crjatalUne  principles 2*00     "  1*05 

Fatty  matters  and  cholesterine not  estimated  5*01 

Chlorides  of  sodiom  and  potassium 5*60    to  5*09 

Calcareous  and  alkaline  phosphates 8*50     ''  2*00 

Sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda 0*90  not  estimated. 

Bronchial  and  Pulmonary  Mucus. — This  is  the  secre- 
tion of  the  general  mucous  surface  of  the  larynx  and  bron- 
chial tubes,  mixed  with  the  products  of  the  glands  situated 
in  the  substance  of  these  membranes  and  in  the  submucous 

'  Robin,  Lefom  tur  Um  hunuurt^  Paris,  1867,  p.  450. 
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tissue.  In  addition  to  this  secretion,  there  is  an  exhala* 
tion  of  watery  vapor  containing  traces  of  organic  matter, 
coming  from  the  air-cells  and  the  bronchial  tubes  less  than 
-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are  not  provided  with  mu- 
cous glands.  This  variety  of  mucus  is  alkaline  and  is  quite 
similar  to  nasal  mucus  in  its  appearance  and  general  char- 
acters. The  following  is  an  analysis,  by  I^asse,  of  the  secre- 
tion expectorated  in  the  morning  by  a  healthy  man : 

Composition  of  Bronchial  and  Pulmonary  Mucua.^ 

Water 965*620 

Mucosine,  with  a  little  albumen 23*764 

Watery  extract 8*006 

Alcoholic  extract 1*810 

Fat 2*887 

Chloride  of  sodium 6*825 

Sulphate  of  soda 0*400 

Carbonate  of  soda 0*198 

Phosphate  of  soda 0*080 

Phosphate  of  lime,  with  traces  of  iron 0*974 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*291 

Silica  and  sulphate  of  lime 0'265 

1,000*000 

Mu€ic8  secreted  hy  ths  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Ali- 
mentary Canal, — Throughout  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus,  the  lining  membrane  secretes  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  mucus,  which  does  not  differ  very  much 
from  the  mucus  found  in  other  situations.  This  secretion 
appears  to  take  place  independently  of  the  act  of  digestion, 
and  the  mucus  in  most  parts  of  the  tract  is  not  known  to 
possess  any  peculiar  digestive  properties.  By  ligating  all  of 
the  salivary  ducts,  the  buccal  mucus  has  been  procured.  This 
secretion  is  produced  by  the  cells  covering  the  general  surface 
of  the  membrane,  and  is  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  iso- 
lated follicular  and  racemose  glands  of  the  mouth«    An  ana- 

1  Xa88E,  U^tier  die  Bettandtheile  det  normaltn  Schleitnt  da-  Zu/twe^e. — Jour* 
nal  fur  praktitche  ChemU,  Leipzig,  1843,  Bd.  xxix.,  S.  65. 
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logons  secretion  is  prodnced  by  the  mncons  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagns/  During  the  intervals  of  di- 
gestion,  a  viscid,  alkaline  secretion  covers  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach.  The  digestive  secretions  of  the  small 
intestine  are  so  viscid  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
separate  them  from  the  true  mucous  secretion ;  but  un- 
doubtedly a  secretion  of  ordinary  mucus  is  constantly  taking 
place  from  the  lining  membrane  of  both  the  small  and  the 
large  intestine.  This  secretion  probably  has  a  purely  me- 
chanical function,  serving  to  lubricate  the  membranes  and 
facilitate  the  movements  of  the  opposing  surfaces  against 
each  other. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder  produces  quite 
an  abundant  secretion ;  but  this  is  always  mixed  with  the 
bUe,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  composi- 
tion of  this  fluid,  though  it  is  not  known  to  possess  any  pe- 
culiar properties. 

Miuma  of  the  Urinary  Passages, — A  small  quantity  of 
mucus  is  secreted  by  the  urinary  passages.  This  is  present 
in  the  normal  urine,  in  the  form  of  a  very  slight,  cloudy  de- 
posit, which  forms  after  the  urine  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours.  A  certain  amount  of  secretion  takes  place 
fit)m  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  not  possess  glands  except  near  the  neck. 
This  secretion  takes  place  in  very  small  quantity,  and  may 
be  recognized  in  the  urine  by  the  ordinary  microscopical 
characters  of  mucus. 

Mucus  of  the  Generative  Passages. — The  vagina  secretes 
a  small  quantity  of  mucus,  which  differs  from  the  secretions 
of  the  other  mucous  membranes  in  being  distinctly  acid  and 
almost  entirely  wanting  in  viscidity.  The  mucus  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  is  clear,  viscid,  and  distinctly  alkaline. 
This  is  ordinarily  produced  in  small  quantity,  but  is  very 

>  See  YoL  il,  Digestion,  p.  166. 
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abundant  during  pregnancy.  It  is  the  result  of  the  action 
chiefly  of  the  large,  rounded  glands  found  in  this  situation. 
The  mucus  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  and  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  is  alkaline,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  slightly  viscid. 
The  secretions  of  these  parts  are  greatly  modifled  during 
menstruation.  These  considerations,  however,  belong  prop- 
erly to  the  subject  of  generation,  and  will  be  taken  up  more 
fully  in  another  volume. 

Conjunctival  Mucus. — A  small  quantity  of  a  viscid  se- 
cretion constantly  covers  the  conjunctival  mucous  membrane, 
and  is  a  mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  membrane  itself 
with  the  fluid  produced  by  the  little  mucous  glands  found 
near  the  internal '  angle  of  the  eye.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
variety  of  mucus,  mentioned  by  Robin,  is  that  it  becomes 
white,  like  coagulated  albumen,  by  the  action  of  pure  water.* 

A  peculiarity  of  the  mucus  from  the  conjunctiva,  the 
urethra  of  the  male,  and  the  vagina,  is  that  they  readily  be- 
come virulent  when  secreted  in  abnormal  quantity.  They 
then  contain  a  large  number  of  leucocytes,  and  have  a  more 
or  less  puriform  character ;  but  the  virulent  principle  is  con- 
tained in  the  clear  liquid. 

General  Function  of  Mucus. — The  smooth,  viscid,  and 
adhesive  character  of  mucus,  forming,  as  this  fluid  does,  a 
coating  for  the  mucous  membranes,  serves  to  protect  these 
parts,  enables  their  surfaces  to  move  freely  one  upon  the 
other,  and  modifies  to  a  certain  extent  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion. This  function  is  entirely  independent  of  the  function 
of  some  of  the  mucous  glands,  as  the  follicles  of  Lieberkiihn, 
which  produce  secretions  only  at  particular  times. 

Aside  from  the  mechanical  functions  of  mucus,  it  has 
been  shown  that  this  fluid,  in  connection  with  the  epithelial 
covering  of  the  mucous  membranes,  is  capable  of  preventing 
the  absorption  of  certain  principles.     It  is  well  known,  for 

*  Robin,  Lefona  iur  la  humeun,  Paris,  186V,  p.  447. 
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example,  that  venoms  may  be  applied  with  impunity  to 
certain  mucous  surfaces,  while  they  produce  poisonous  eifects 
if  introduced  into  the  circulation.  These  agents  are  not 
neutralized  by  the  secretions  of  the  parts,  for  they  will 
produce  their  characteristic  effects  upon  the  system  when 
removed  from  the  mucous  surfaces  and  introduced  into  the 
circulation ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  the  mucous 
membranes  are  capable  of  resisting  their  absorption.  This 
fact  is  proven  by  the  following  interesting  experiment  de- 
tailed by  Robin : 

Let  an  endosmometer  be  constructed,  using  a  fresh 
mucous  membrane,  on  the  surface  of  which  the  epithelium 
and  layer  of  mucus  remain  intact,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  apparatus,  place  a  saccharine  solution,  and  let  the  mem- 
brane be  exposed  to  a  solution  containing  some  venomous 
fluid.  The  liquid  will  mount  in  the  interior  of  the  ap- 
paratus, but  the  poison  will  not  penetrate  the  membrane. 
If  the  mucus  and  epithelium  be  now  removed  with  the 
finger-nail  from  even  a  small  portion  of  the  membrane,  the 
poison  will  immediately  pass  through  that  part  of  tlie  mem- 
brane, and  an  animal  may  be  killed  with  the  fluid  which 
now  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  endosmometer.* 

These  facts  show  that  mucus  is  an  important  secretion. 
It  not  only  has  a  useful  mechanical  function,  but  it  is  in  all 
probability  closely  connected  with  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  elective  absorption  which  are  so  often  observed,  particu- 
larly in  the  alimentary  canal. 

Sebaceotia  Fluids, 

The  general  cutaneous  surface  is  constantly  lubricated 
by  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  oily  secretion,  called 
sebum,  or  sebaceous  matter.  This  secretion  is  somewhat 
modified  in  certain  situations,  and  an  analogous  fluid  is  pro- 
duced by  glands  of  a  peculiar  structure  opening  into  the 

'  Robin,  Lefom  tur  Ie$  hummrt,  Paris,  1867,  p.  439. 
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external  meatus  of  the  ear.  Another  fluid,  very  much  like 
the  ordinary  sebaceous  matter,  is  smeared  upon  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids.  These  secretions,  called  respectively  cerumen 
and  Meibomian  fluid,  resemble  the  secretion  of  the  ordinary 
sebaceous  glands  suflSciently  to  be  classed  with  it. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  SebaceouSj  CeruminaaSj 
and  Meibomian  Olands. — The  true  sebaceous  glands  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  body  that  are  provided  with  hair ; 
and  as  nearly  every  part  of  the  general  surface  presents 
either  the  long,  the  short,  or  the  downy  hairs,  these  glands 
are  very  generally  distributed.  They  exist,  indeed,  in 
greater  or  less  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  skin,  except  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet.  In  the  labia 
minora  in  the  female,  and  in  portions  of  the  prepuce  and 
glans  penU  of  the  male,  parta  not  provided  with  hair,  Bmall 
racemose  sebaceous  glands  are  found,  which  produce  secre- 
tions differing  somewhat  from  that  formed  by  the  ordinary 
glands.  The  glands  in  the  areola  of  the  nipple  in  the  female 
are  very  large,  and  are  connected  with  small,  downy  hairs. 
Kolliker  has  observed  these  glands,  not  connected  with  hairs, 
upon  the  nipple  of  the  male.* 

Nearly  all  of  the  sebaceous  glands  are  either  simple 
racemose  glands,  that  is,  presenting  a  number  of  follicles 
connected  with  a  single  excretory  duct,  or  compound  race- 
mose glands,  presenting  several  ducts,  with  their  follicles, 
opening  by  a  common  tube.  Although  there  is  this  diflFer- 
ence  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of  the  glands  of  the  gen- 
eral surface,  they  secrete  essentially  the  same  fluid,  and  their 
anatomical  differences  consist  simply  in  a  multiplication  of 
follicles. 

The  differences  in  the  size  of  the  sebaceous  glands  bear  a 
certain  relation  to  the  size  of  the  hairs  with  which  they  are 
connected ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  largest  glands  are  connected 
with  the  small,  downy  hairs.     These  distinctions  in  size  are 

>  KoLLiKSR,  Sandbuch  der  GevebeUhrt  da  Jfen$chm,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  671. 
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BO  marked,  tliat  the  glands  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
viz.,  those  connected  with  the  long  hairs  of  the  head,  face, 
chest,  axilla,  and  genital  organs,  and  the  coarse,  short  hairs, 
and  those  connected  with  the  fine,  downy  hairs.  A  few 
small  simple  follicles  are  found  in  the  parts  not  provided 
with  hairs.* 

The  glands  connected  with  the  larger  hair-follicles  are 
of  the  simple  racemose  variety,  and  are  from  ^^  to  ^  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  From  two  to  five  of  these  glands  are  gen- 
erally found  arranged  around  the  follicle.  They  discharge 
their  secretion  at  about  the  junction  of  the  upper  third  with 
the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  hair-follicle.'  The  follicles  of  the 
long  hairs  of  the  scalp  are  generally  provided  each  with  a 
pair  of  sebaceous  glands,  measuring  from  yiir  ^^  W  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter.  Encircling  the  hairs  of  the  beard,  the 
chest,  axilla,  and  genital  organs,  are  large  glands,  some  of 
them  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  in  groups  of  from 
four  to  eight. 

The  glands  connected  with  the  follicles  of  the  small, 
downy  hairs,  are  so  large,  compared  with  the  hair-follicles, 
that  the  latter  seem  rather  as  appendages  to  the  glandular 
structure.  These  glands  are  of  the  compound  racemose 
variety,  and  present  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  culs-de- 
S(ic  The  largest  are  found  on  the  nose,  the  ear,  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis,  the  penis,  and  the  areola  of  the  nipple, 
where  they  measure  from  -jV  ^^  iV  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  glands 
connected  with  the  downy  hairs  of  other  parts  are  usually 
smaller.  The  glands  of  Tyson,  situated  upon  the  corona  of 
the  glans  penis  and  behind,  upon  the  cervix,  are  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  compoimd  racemose  variety.' 

The  minute  structure  of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  very 

>  KoLLiKiB,  ffoftdbueh  der  OewtMehre  da  Memehen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  146. 

•  See  Fig.  «,  page  125. 

*  A  rery  full  and  satbfactorj  aocoant  of  the  distribution  and  general  anat- 
omy of  the  sebaceous  glands  is  to  be  found  in  KdLLiKXR,  Manua!  of  Human 
MkroBcopie  Anatomy^  London,  1860,  p.  135,  et  teq,,  and  in  the  later  German 
edition,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  146,  ei  ieq. 
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eimple.  The  follicles  which  compose  the  simple  glands,  and 
the  follicular  terminations  of  the  simple  and  compound  race- 
mose glands,  are  formed  of  a  delicate,  Etrnctiirelese  or  slightly 
granular  membraue,  with  an  external  layer  of  inelastic  and 
small  elastic  fibres,  and  are  lined  by  cells.  Next  the  mem- 
hrane  the  cells  are  polyhedric,  pale,  and  granular,  most  of 
yio.  1.  them  presenting  a  nucleus  and  nn- 

cleolus ;  hut  the  follicle  itself  con- 
tains fatty  granules  and  the  otlier 
constituents  of  the  sebaceous  mat- 
ter, with  cells  filled  with  fatty 
particles.  These  cells  abound  in 
the  sebaceous  matter  as  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  duct.  The  great 
quantity  of  fatty  granules  and 
globules  found  in  the  ducts  and 
follicles  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
renders  them  dark  and  opaque  whea 
examined  with  the  microscope  by 
transmitted  light,  and  their  ap- 
pearance is  quite  distinctive.  The 
laiger  glands  are  surrounded  with 
capillary  blood-vessels. 

The  ceruminous  glands  of  the 
'  ear  produce  a  secretion  resembling 
the  sebaceous  matter  in  many  re- 
^^  gards,  but  in  their  anatomy  they 
—    _     _  -ftiiiiilie  arc  almost  identical  with  the  sn- 

dlj'eJSSwi^tLS^is"^*  doriparous  glands.     They  belong 
*"■'  to   the    variety  of   glands   called 

tubular,  and  consist  of  a  nearly  straight  tube  which  pene- 
trates the  skin,  and  a  rounded  or  ovoid  coil  situated  in  the 
subcutaneous  structure.  These  glands  are  found  only  in  the 
cartilaginous  portion  of  tJie  external  meatus,  where  they 
exist  in  great  numbers.  They  are  rather  more  numerous 
iu  the  inner  than  in  the  outer  half  of  the  meatus. 


simply  penetrating 
the  different  layers  of  the  akin,  and  are  from  1^5  to  yJu  of  au 
inch  in  diameter.  Their  openings  are  rounded  and  about  y^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  eoraetiniea  terminate  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  the  hair  follicles.  They  present  an  ex- 
ternal coat  of  while  fibrona  tissue,  and  are  lined  with  several 
layers  of  small,  pale,  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 


:roniil  andltorirmwitti'.  1. 1,  BpMrrtnl«:  s.%.  Her- 
Kleefl  In  IhP  BOhHaHW  of  Hie  titin ;  *.  4.  Scrtea  iif 
'  ■""  "m:  U.S.  8ii>raiUiHHiii»«r«)Urlijcr:  B,0.C6- 


The  glandular  coil  is  an  ovoid  or  rounded,  brownish 
aass,  of  from  1^  "*  tW  °r  iV  '*^  '^"  intj]i  in  diameter.  It 
i  simply  a  convolutetl  tube,  continuous  with  the  excretory 
*  duct  nnd  terminating  in  a  aomewhat  dilated,  rounded  ex- 
tremity. It  presents  occasionally,  pmall,  lateral  protrusions. 
The  diameter  of  tlie  tube  is  from  -^  to  ^hf  '^^  ""  indiu  It 
i  a  fibrous  coat  with  a  longitudinal  layer  of  invol- 
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untary  muscular  fibres,  and  externally  a  few  elastic  fibres. 
It  is  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  insularly  polygonal  cells, 
from  2  if 0  0  ^  TsW  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  diameter.  These  cells  con- 
tain nomeroos  brownish  or  yellowish  pigmentary  grannies. 
The  tube  forming  the  gland  contains  a  clear  fluid  mixed 
with  a  granular  substance  containing  cells.' 

In  addition  to  the  ceruminous  glands  of  the  ear,  numer- 
ous sebaceous  follicles  are  found  connected  with  the  hair- 
follicles  here,  as  in  other  parts  provided  with  hair.  The 
arrangement  of  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands  and  the  ceru- 
minous glands,  which  are  situated  in  different  planes  in  the 
subcutaneous  structure,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  Meibomian  glands  of  the  eyelids  have  essentially 
the  same  structure  as  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands.  Their 
ductS)  however,  are  longer,  and  the  terminal  follicles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  sides  of  the  tabes,  along 
their  entire  length. 

These  glands  are  situated  partly  in  the  substance  of  the 
tarsal  cartilages,  between  their  posterior  surfiftces  and  the 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane.  They  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  free  border  of  the  eyelids,  opening  upon  the 
inner  edge,  and  occupying  the  entire  widthof  the  cartilages. 
From  twenty-five  to  thirty  glands  are  found  in  tixe  upper, 
and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  in  the  lower  lid. 

Each  gland  consists  of  a  nearly  straight  excretory  duct, 
from  yj^  to  Y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  communicating 
laterally  with  numerous  compound  racemose  acini,  or  col- 
lections of  follicles,  measuring  from  yj^  to  ^i^  of  an  incK 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  of  these  collections  of  follicles  are 
found  on  either  side  of  the  duct  in  glands  of  medium  length.' 
Most  of  the  excretory  ducts  are  nearly  straight,  but  some 
are  turned  upon  themselves  near  their  upper  extremity. 
The  general  arrangement  of  these  glands  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

'  The  measurements  of  these  tabes  tnd  cells  are  taken  from  Kdlliker  (cp, 
eii,,  1860,  p.  133). 

*  Sappkt,  TraiU  tTanatomie  daerqitive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  u.,  p.  698. 
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In  general  Btrnetiire  there  is  little,  if  any,  difierence 
Letween  the  teruiinal  follicles  of  the  ileiboiuian  glanJs  and 
the  folliclefi  of  tlie  ordina-  ^ 

rysebaceousglands.  They 
are  lined  with  cells  nieas- 
nring  from  5,^11  to  ^Vinr 
of  on  inch  in  diameter 
These  cella  contain  nume- 
roos  futty  globules,  but 
tLey  do  not  coalesce  into 
lai^e  drops,  such  as  arc 
often  seen  in  the  ordinary 
eebaceoufi  celU,'  The  fol 
liclca  and  ducts  are  Ulled 
with  the  whitiflli,  olcajri 
noDS  matter  which  con 
Btitutee  the  Meibomian 
accretion,  or  the  sebum 
palpebrale. 

In  addition  to  tlie 
Meibomian  secretion,  the 
edges  of  the  palpebral 
orifice  receive  a  email  J 
amount  of  secretion  from 
ordinary  sebaceous  glands 
of  the  compound  race- 
mose variety  (ciliary 
glands),  which  are  ap- 
j>ended  in  pairs  to  each  of  the  follicles  of  the  eyelashes, 
and  the  sebaceous  glands  attached  to  the  small  hairs  of  the 
camncula  lachrymalis. 


nis.PiKlcrlorlfi).  wtih  ihcoppi.lnjTB 
bonilsD  ^landi ;  4,  A  pland  p*»ein( 

:  e.  fl,  TiniEUDiii  In  tb 

fl,  A  meillDm-dud  eJind. 
itanalontit,  Pirli,  18H,  torn 


.«rng  obliquely 
;lBnd  DflDt  Dpoa 


.   Traill 


Ordinary  Sebaceous  Matter. — Although  it  may  be  in- 
\  ferred,  from  the  great  number  of  sebaceous  glands  opening 


'  EOluur,  Eandbth  d<r  Qeuxbdehn  dct  JtcrucAtn,  Leipzig,  1B67,  f 
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upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  that  the  amount  of  sebaceous 
matter  must  be  considerable,  it  has  been  impossible  to  collect 
the  normal  fluid  in  quantity  suflScient  for  ultimate  analysis. 
In  certain  parts,  as  the  skin  of  the  nose,  where  the  glands 
are  particularly  abundant,  a  certain  amount  of  oily  secre- 
tion is  sometimes  observed,  giving  to  the  surface  a  greasy, 
glistening  aspect.  ThU  may  be  absorbed  by  paper,  giving 
it  the  well-known  appearance  produced  by  oily  matters, 
and  may  be  collected  in  small  quantity  upon  a  glass  slide 
and  examined  microscopically.  It  then  presents  a  number 
of  strongly  refracting  fatty  globules,  with  a  few  epithelial 
cells.  The  cells,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  the  fluid  as 
it  is  discharged  upon  the  general  surface ;  but  if  the  con- 
tents of  the  ducts  and  follicles  be  examined,  cells  will  here 
be  found  in  great  abundance.  Most  of  the  cells,  indeed, 
remain  in  the  glands,  and  the  oily  matter  only  is  discharged. 
The  object  of  this  secretion  is  to  lubricate  the  general  cuta- 
neous surface,  and  to  give  to  the  hairs  that  softness  which 
is  characteristic  of  tliem  when  in  a  perfectly  healthy  con- 
dition. 

It  is  only  when  the  action  of  the  sebaceous  glands  has 
become  more  or  less  modified,  that  the  secretion  can  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantity  for  chemical  analysis ;  but  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  the  fluid  taken  under  these  conditions 
is  perfectly  normal.  The  analysis  by  Esenbeck,*  which  is 
often  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  was  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  a  largely  distended  hair- 
follicle  ;  and  as  the  secretion  was  confined  for  a  long  time,  it 
is  evident  that  it  must  have  undergone  material  alteration. 
"We  cannot,  indeed,  refer  to  any  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
normal  sebaceous  secretion ;  but  of  all  the  examinations 
that  have  been  made  of  the  secretion  when  it  has  been 

'  EsEXBECK,  ChemMu  Unterwu^iung  det  InhalU  einer  vfiyrotaerUn  Talffdru$$t 
der  Havi  {^landuia  9fbaeea)  oder  einer  taffennatUen  Feltbalp-Ge$chwulti  {Aih^ 
roma).— Kastxkr's  Arehiv/ur  diegetammeU  KaturieKre^  Xumberg,  1827,  B.  xiL, 
S.  460,  «r  9eq,) 
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considerably  increased  in  quantity,  those  of  Lutz  give  the 
best  idea  of  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  nearly  its  ordinary 
composition.  This  observer  analyzed  the  secretion  in  a  case 
of  general  hypertrophy  of  the  sebaceous  system.  The  fluid 
which  he  extracted  from  the  dilated  glands  was  milky-white, 
and  of  about  the  consistence,  when  cold,  of  wax.  The  mean 
of  eight  analyses  of  this  fluid  was  as  follows :  * 

Composition  of  SebcLceouB  Matter. 

Water 867 

Oleine 270 

Margarine 135 

Butyric  acid  and  butyrate  of  soda 8 

Caseine 129 

Albumen 2 

Gelatine 87 

Phoephate  of  soda  and  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime 7 

Chloride  of  sodium 5 

Sulphate  of  soda 5 

1,000 

This  analysis  gives  the  proportions  of  animal  and  solid 
matters,  desiccated  in  a  current  of  dry  air.  Eobin,  who  has 
reviewed  at  considerable  length  the  analytical  process  em- 
ployed by  Lutz,  regards  the  matter  supposed  to  be  either 
caseine  or  some  analogous  albuminoid  substance,  as  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  the  epithelial  cells  that  exist  in  such  great 
numbers  in  distended  sebaceous  glands.  He  regards  the 
weight  of  the  substances  designated  under  the  names  of  al- 
bumen, caseine,  and  gelatine,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  the 
waterdriven  off  by  desiccation,  as  representing  the  proportion 
of  epithelium.'  This  view  is  very  reasonable,  as  the  mi- 
croscope always  shows  in  these  collections  great  numbers 

>  Lutz,  i>e  Phypertrophie  ffhUraU  du  lytthne  9^<A — ^Thdse,  No.  65,  Paris, 
1840,  p.  18.    The  proportions  of  oleine  and  margarine  are  given  on  p.  20. 
*  RoBi!f,  LtftmM  iur  let  humeur$f  Paris,  1867,  p.  599. 
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of  epithelial  cells.  Cholesterine,  which  is  present  so  fre- 
quently in  the  contents  of  sebaceons  cysts,  does  not  exist 
in  the  normal  secretion,  nor  was  it  found  in  the  analyses 
by  Lutz. 

Daring  the  latter  periods  of  pregnancy  and  daring  lacta- 
tion, the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  areola  of  the  nipple  become 
considerably  distended  with  a  grayish-white,  opaque  secre- 
tion, containing  numerous  oily  globules  and  granules.  Fre- 
quently the  fluid  contains  also  a  large  number  of  epithelial 
cells.  During  the  periods  above  indicated,  the  secretion 
here  is  always  much  more  abundant  than  in  the  ordinary 
sebaceous  glands. 

Smegma  of  the  Prepuce  aiid  of  the  Labia  Minora. — ^In 
the  folds  of  the  prepuce  of  the  male  and  the  inner  surfsEtce 
and  folds  of  the  labia  minora  in  the  female,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  whitish,  grumous  matter,  of  a  cheesy  consistence, 
is  sometimes  found,  particularly  when  proper  attention  is 
not  paid  to  cleanliness.  The  matter  which  thus  collects 
in  the  folds  of  the  prepuce  has  really  little  analogy  with 
the  ordinary  sebaceous  secretion.  Examination  with  the 
microscope  shows  that  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
irregular  scales  of  pavement-epithelium,  which  do  not  pre- 
sent the  fatty  granules  and  globules  usually  observed  in 
the  cells  derived  from  the  sebaceous  glands.  Kobin  re- 
gards the  production  of  this  substance  as  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter,  as  it  is  formed 
chiefly  in  parts  of  the  prepuce  in  which  the  sebaceous 
glands  are  wanting.' 

The  smegma  of  the  labia  minora  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  smegma  preputiale ;  but  it  contains  drops  of 
oil,  and  the  other  products  of  the  sebaceous  glands  found 
in  these  parts. 

Yemix  Ca^eoaa. — The  surface  of  the  foetus  at  birth  and 

>  Robin,  Lefontntr  let  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  687. 
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near  the  end  of  gestation  13  generally  covered  with  a  whitish 
coating,  or  smegma,  called  the  vemix  caseosa.  This  is  most 
abundant  in  the  folds  of  the  skin ;  but  it  generally  covers  the 
entire  sm^ce  with  a  coating  of  greater  or  less  thickness  and 
of  about  the  consistence  of  lard.  There  are  great  differences 
in  foetuses  at  term,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  vernix  ca- 
seosa. In  some  the  coating  is  so  slight  that  it  would  not  be 
observed  unless  on  close  inspection. 

There  are  few  analyses  giving  an  accurate  view  of  the 
ultimate  composition  of  this  substance ;  ^  and  we  can  form 
the  best  idea  of  its  constitution  and  mode  of  formation  from 
microscopical  examination.  If  a  small  quantity  be  scraped 
from  the  surface  and  be  spread  out  upon  a  glass  slide  with 
a' little  glycerine  and  water,  it  will  be  found,  on  microscopi- 
cal examination,  to  consist  of  an  immense  number  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  with  a  very  few  small  fatty  granules.  In  the  table 
given  below  it  will  be  seen  that  these  cells,  after  desiccation, 
constituted  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mass.  The  fatty 
granulations  are  very  few,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  necessary 
constituents  of  the  vemix,  as  they  are  of  the  sebaceous  mat- 
ter. In  fact,  the  vernix  caseosa  must  be  regarded  as  the 
residue  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  rather  than 
an  accumulation  of  true  sebaceous  matter. 


'  The  following  table  gives  an  approximative  idea  of  the  nature  and  quan- 
tity of  the  various  substances  that  have  been  found  in  the  vernix  caseosa. 
This  table  was  arranged  by  Robin  from  analyses  by  different  observers : 

CwnposUum  of  the  Vemix  Caseosa, 


Water 7e9*80 to 778TO 

Nltrog«nised  matter,  mnooos  or  caseous 4*50 

Desiccated  epltheliom 101*30 

Cholesterine,  ) 

Oleine  and  maigarlne,  >• 103'35 

Oleates  and  margarates  of  potassa  and  of  soda, ) 

Chloride  of  sodium,  ^j 

HydrodilorBte  of  ammonia,         I  \i'V^ 

Fhoapliate  of  soda  and  of  lime,  | 

AmnunUo-magneslan  phosphate,  j 


— RoBiir,  Lefone  $ur  la  humeuny  Paris,  1867  p.  590. 
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The  microscopical  examination  of  the  vemix  caseosa  is 
interesting:  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  and  possesses 
considerable  importance  in  certain  medico-legal  questions. 
The  cells  are  polyhedric  in  form,  somewhat  flattened  from 
mutual  compression,  and  have  a  diameter  of  from  t^Vit  ^ 
-g^  of  an  inch.  Their  angles  are  irregular  and  rounded, 
not  possessing  that  sharpness  of  definition  which  charac- 
terizes the  epidermic  cells  of  the  foetus.  They  are  colorless, 
transparent,  very  often  folded  upon  themselves,  and  have  no 
nuclei.  The  cells  themselves  are  very  slightly  granular,  but 
a  few  dark  fatty  granules  sometimes  adhere  to  their  exterior. 
These  cells  have  no  analogy  with  the  ordinary  epidermic 
cells,  but  resemble  rather  the  cells  found  in  sebaceous  collec- 
tions. They  are  regarded,  therefore,  by  Robin,  as  derived 
entirely  from  the  sebaceous  glands.*  The  secretion  of  these 
glands  is  discharged  upon  the  surface,  and  disappears  in 
great  part,  leaving  a  residue  of  altered  epithelial  cells. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  absence,  to  a  great  degree,  of  oily 
matter,  that  the  vemix  caseosa  is  not  softened  by  gentle 
heat. 

The  function  of  the  vemix  caseosa  is  undoubtedly  pro- 
tective. If  we  attempt  to  make  a  microscopical  preparation 
of  the  cells  with  water,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  coating 
is  penetrated  by  the  liquid  with  very  great  difficulty,  even 
when  mixed  with  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Indeed, 
we  never  observe  at  birth  the  peculiar  effects  of  prolonged 
contact  of  the  cutaneous  surface  with  water.  The  protect- 
ing coating  of  vemix  caseosa  allows  the  skin  to  perform  its 
functions  in  utero,  and  at  birth,  when  this  coating  is  removed, 
the  surface  is  found  in  a  condition  perfectly  adapted  to  ex- 
tra uterine  existence.     It  is  not  probable  that  the  vemix 


'  RoBix  ET  Tabdieu,  Mhnoirt  Bur  Vexamin  mieroKopigue  des  taduM  formim 
par  le  meconium  et  Venduit  fadal,  pour  sn-rir  d  VkUtoirt  medicoJeffole  de  Vinfim- 
tieide  ;  exirait  da  AnnaUi  d'hyffune  pMique  et  de  medecine  legale^  Paris,  1857|  2e 
s^rie,  tome  tu. 
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caseosa  is  necessary  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  child  into 
the  world,  for  the  parts  of  the  mother  are  always  sufficiently 
lubricated  with  mucous  secretion. 

Cerumen. — A  peculiar  substance  of  a  waxy  consistence 
is  secreted  by  the  glands  that  have  been  described,  in  the 
external  meatus,  under  the  name  of  ceruminous  glands, 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  sebaceous  glands  connected  with 
the  short  hairs  in  this  situation.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  share  these  two  sets  of  glands  have  in  the  formation  of 
the  cerumen.  Robin  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  waxy  portion 
of  the  secretion  is  produced  entirely  by  the  sebaceous  glands, 
and  that  the  convoluted  glands,  commonly  known  as  the 
ceruminous  glands,  produce  a  secretion  like  the  perspiration. 
He  calls  the  latter,  indeed,  the  sudoriparous  glands  of  the 
meatus.^  This  view  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  reasonable ;  for 
the  sebaceous  matter  is  not  removed  from  the  meatus  by  fric- 
tion, as  in  other  situations,  and  would  have  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  accumulate.  But  the  contents  of  the  ducts  of  the  ceru- 
minous glands  differ  materially  from  the  duid  found  in  tho 
ducts  of  the  ordinary  sudoriparous  glands,  containing  gran- 
ules and  fatty  globules,  such  as  exist  in  the  cerumen.  Al- 
though the  glands  of  the  ear  are  analogous  in  their  structure, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  secretion,  to  the  perspira- 
tory glands,  the  fluid  which  they  produce  is  peculiar.  We 
shall  see,  also,  that  the  perspiratory  glands  of  the  axilla  and  of 
some  other  parts  produce  secretions  differing  somewhat  from 
ordinary  perspiration.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
cerumen  is  produced  by  both  sets  of  glands.  The  sebaceous 
glands  attached  to  the  hair-follicles  probably  secrete  most 
of  the  oleaginous  and  waxy  matter,  while  the  so-called 
ceruminous  glands  produce  a  secretion  of  much  greater 
fluidity,  but  containing  a  certain  amount  of  granular  and 
fatty  matter. 

1  Robin,  Lefwu  tur  lea  hutneun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  091. 
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The  consistence  and  general  appearance  of  cerumen  are 
quite  variable  within  the  limits  of  health.  When  first 
secreted,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  about  the  consist- 
ence of  honey,  becoming  darker  and  much  more  viscid 
upon  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  very  decided  and  bit- 
ter taste.  It  readily  forms  a  sort  of  emulsive  mixture  with 
water. 

Examined  microscopically,  the  cerumen  is  found  to  con- 
tain semisolid,  dark  granulations  of  an  irr^ularly  polyhe- 
dric  shape,  epithelium  from  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  epi- 
dermic scales,  both  isolated  and  in  layers.  Sometimes  also 
a  few  crystals  of  cholesterine  are  found. 

Chemical  examination  shows  that  the  cerumen  is  com- 
posed of  oily  matters  fusible  at  a  low  temperature,  a  peculiar 
organic  matter  resembling  mucosine,  with  salts  of  soda,  and 
a  certain  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  yellow  coloring 
matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  the  residue  after  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  pre- 
cipitated from  its  watery  solution  by  the  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  or  the  chloride  of  tin.  This  extract  has  an  exceedingly 
bitter  taste. 

The  cerumen  lubricates  the  external  meatus,  accumu- 
lating in  the  canal  around  the  hairs.  Its  peculiar  bitter 
taste  is  supposed  to  be  efficient  in  preventing  the  entrance 
of  insects. 

Meihomian  Secretion. — Very  little  is  known  concerning 
any  special  properties  of  the  Meibomian  fluid,  except  that 
it  mixes  with  water  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  more  readily 
than  the  other  sebaceous  secretions.*  It  is  produced  in 
small  quantity,  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  mucus  and 
the  secretion  from  the  ordinary  sebaceous  glands  attached  to 
the  eyelashes  (ciliary  glands),  and  the  glands  of  the  carun- 
cula  lachrymalis,  and  smears  the  edges  of  the  palpebral 

*  Robin,  op,  cU.y  p.  592. 
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orifice.  This  oily  coating  on  the  edges  of  the  lids,  unless 
the  tears  be  produced  in  excessive  quantity,  prevents  their 
overflow  upon  the  cheeks,  and  directs  the  excess  of  fluid  into 
the  nasal  duct. 


CHAPTER  m. 

MAMMABT      SECBETION. 

PAjsiological  anatomy  of  the  mammary  glands — Condition  of  the  mammary 
glands  during  the  intervals  of  lactation — Stmcture  of  the  mammary  glands 
daring  lactation — Mechamsm  of  the  secretion  of  milk — Conditions  which 
modify  the  lacteal  secretion — ^Inflaence  of  diet — Influence  of  liquid  ingesta^ 
Influence  of  alcoholic  beverages — ^Influence  of  mental  emotions — Quantity 
of  milk — ^Properties  and  composition  of  milk — Spedfic  gravity  of  milk — 
Coagulation  of  milk — ^Microscopical  characters  of  milk — Composition  of 
milk — ^Nitrogenized  constituents  of  milk — Xon-nitrogenized  consUtaents 
of  milk — ^Inorganic  constituents  of  milk — ^Variations  in  the  composition 
of  milk — Colostrum — Composition  of  colostrum — Lacteal  secretion  in  the 
newly-born — Composition  of  the  milk  of  the  infant 

The  mammary  glands  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
organs  in  the  economy;  not  only  from  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  their  secretion,  which  is  unlike  the  product  of  any 
other  of  the  glands,  but  from  the  great  changes  which  they 
undergo  at  different  periods,  both  in  size  and  structure. 
Rudimentary  in  early  life,  and  in  the  male  at  all  periods  of 
life,  these  organs  are  ftilly  developed  in  the  adult  female, 
only  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  and  during  lactation. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  female,  after  puberty,  the  mammary 
glands  undergo  a  marked  and  rapid  increase  in  size ;  but 
even  then  they  are  not  fully  developed,  and  if  examined 
with  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  lack  the  essential  ana- 
tomical characters  of  secreting  organs.  The  physiological 
anatomy  of  the  mammary  glands  consequently  possesses 
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peculiar  interest,  aside  from  the  great  importance  of  their 
secretion. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  consider  these  organs  in 
three  stages  of  development ;  viz.,  in  their  rudimentary  con- 
dition, as  they  exist  in  the  male  and  in  the  female  before 
puberty ;  in  the  partially-developed  state,  as  they  are  found 
in  the  unimpregnated  female  after  puberty  and  during  the 
intervals  of  lactation;  and  finally,  in  the  fully-developed 
condition,  when  milk  is  secreted. 

Physiological  AncUomy  of  the  Ma/m,mary  Glands. 

The  form,  size,  and  situation  of  the  mammae  in  the  adult 
female  are  too  well  known  to  demand  more  than  a  passing 
mention.  These  organs  are  almost  invariably  double,  and 
are  situated  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax  over  the 
great  pectoral  muscles.  In  women  who  have  never  borne 
children,  they  are  generally  firm,  nearly  hemispherical,  with 
the  nipple  at  the  most  prominent  point.  In  women  who 
have  borne  children,  the  glands,  during  the  intervals  of 
lactation,  are  usually  larger,  are  held  more  loosely  to  the 
subjacent  parts,  and  are  apt  to  become  flabby  and  pendu- 
lous.    The  areola  of  the  nipple  is  also  darker. 

Certain  rare  examples  are  on  record  of  anomalies  in  the 
number  and  location  of  the  mammary  glands.  In  some  in- 
stances three,  four,  and  five  distinct  glands  have  existed 
instead  of  two ;  *  and  some  examples  are  related  of  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  mammary  glands  in  the  male, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  afford  sufficient  nourishment  for  an 
infant."  A  remarkable  case  of  malposition  of  a  mammary 
gland  is  reported  by  Dr.  Kobert,  of  Marseilles,  in  Magendie's 

'  Reference  to  a  number  of  these  cases  is  made  by  Dr.  Sollj,  in  the  Cydo^ 
pmdui  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ^  London,  1839-1847,  vol  iii.,  p.  261. 

*  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record,  many  of  them  well 
authenticated.  Dr.  Dunglison  gives  a  full  account  of  several  instances  of  lac- 
tation in  the  male,  attested  by  competent  medical  observers.  (Dunqlison, 
Hwman  JPhytiofogy,  PhiUdelphia,  1856,  vol  il,  p.  620.) 
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Jonmal  of  Physiology.  In  this  case  there  was  a  well-fonned 
mammary  gland  on  the  external  surface  of  the  left  thigh, 
abont  four  inches  below  the  great  trochanter.  Tlie  mam- 
mary glands  upon  the  chest  performed  their  function  with 
regularity,  and  were  normal  in  all  respects ;  but  the  gland 
upon  the  thigh  secreted  during  lactation  such  a  quantity  of 
milk,  that  the  woman  had  nourished  all  her  children,  seven 
in  number,  indiflferently  from  the  three  glands.  She  had 
nursed  one  of  her  children  in  this  way  for  thirty-three 
months.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  mother  of  this 
woman  had  three  mammary  glands,  one  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  and  two  on  the  right.  This  case  is  perfectly 
authentic,  and  was  reported  on  by  MM.  Chaussier  and  Ma- 
gendie,  a  committee  from  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences.* 

In  many  works  on  physiology,  instances  of  unusual  lac- 
tation are  quoted ;  but  although  the  time  and  duration  of  the 
process  are  modified,  the  character  of  the  secretion  is  not 
altered.  A  case  is  reported  as  occurring  in  this  country, 
in  which  lactation  continued  in  a  woman  sixty-five  years 
of  age.' 

At  birth,  in  both  sexes,  the  mammary  glands  are  nearly 
as  fully  developed  as  at  any  time  before  puberty.  They 
make  their  appearance  abont  the  fourth  month,  in  the  form 
of  little  elevations  of  the  structure  of  the  true  skin,  which 
soon  begin  to  send  out  processes  destined  to  be  developed 
into  the  lobes  of  the  glands.  At  birth  the  glands  measure 
hardly  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  this 
time  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lobes  in  each  gland, 
and  every  lobe  is  penetrated  by  a  duct,  with  but  few 

^  Chaussier  et  Maoendik,  RappoH  fait  d  VAcadhide  de»  Scienem  «icr  tuM 
ohteroation  de  Af.  le  Dr.  Rohert^  de  MuneiUe^  retative  d  une  femme  qm  a  aOmU 
piutieurs  enfariM  avec  une  mameOe  $UuSe  d  la  cuisae  gauehe.^^oumalde  phfMogia^ 
Paris,  1827,  tome  vii.,  p.  176. 

'  DuNOLisox,  Human  Phynclo^,  Philadelphia,  1856,  vol.  iL,  p.  618.  Th« 
reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Danglison  for  an  account  of  a  number  of 
very  curious  instances  of  unusual  lactation. 
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branched,  composed  of  fibrous  tissue  and  lined  with  colum- 
nar epithelium.  The  ends  of  these  ducts  are  frequently  . 
somewhat  dilated;  but  what  have  been  called  the  gland- 
Tesicles  do  not  make  their  appearance  before  puberty.  In 
the  male  the  glands  are  from  one  half  an  inch  to  two  inches 
broad,  and  from  -jJj-  to  i  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  their 
structure,  however,  they  present  little  if  any  difference  from 
the  rudimentary  glands  of  the  infant. 

As  the  period  of  puberty  approaches  in  the  female,  the 
rudimentary  ducts  of  the  different  lobes  become  more  and 
more  ramified.  Instead  of  each  duct  having  but  two  or 
three  branches,  the  different  lobes,  as  the  gland  enlarges, 
are  penetrated  by  innumerable  ramifications,  which  have 
gradually  been  developed  as  processes  from  the  main  duct. 
It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  these  branches 
are  never  so  numerous  nor  so  long  during  the  intervals  of 
lactation  as  they  are  when  the  organ  is  in  full  activity. 
The  ordinary  condition  of  the  gland,  as  compared  with  its 
structure  during  activity,  is  that  of  atrophy. 

CondUian  of  the  Momimary  Glands  during  the  Intervals 
(yf  Lactation. — ^At  this  time  the  gland  is  not  a  secreting 
organ.  It  presents  the  ducts,  ramifying,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  substance  of  the  lobes  into  which  the  structure  is  di- 
vided, but  their  branches  are  short  and  possess  but  few  of 
the  glandular  acini  that  are  observed  in  every  part  of  the 
organ  during  lactation.  This  difference  in  the  structure 
of  the  gland  is  most  remarkable;  and  as  it  passes  from 
a  secreting  to  a  non-secreting  condition  at  the  end  of  lacta- 
tion, the  ducts  retract  in  all  their  branches,  and  most  of  the 
secreting  ctde-de^ao  disappear.  At  this  time  the  glandular 
tissue  is  of  a  bluish-white  color,  and  loses  the  granular  ap- 
pearance which  it  presents  during  activity.  The  ducts  are 
then  lined  with  a  small,  nucleated,  pavement-epithelium, 
which  is  not  found  during  the  secretion  of  milk.  These 
changes,  pointed  out  by  Eobin,  whose  observations  have 
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been  verified  and  extended  by  Sappej/  are  confined  almoet 
exclusively  to  the  secreting  structure  of  the  gland.  The 
interstitial  tissue  remains  about  the  same,  the  blood-vessels^ 
only,  being  increased  in  number  during  lactation.  As  we  are 
treating  of  the  mammary  glands  as  secreting  organs,  a  full 
description  of  its  structure  is  deferred  until  we  come  to  con- 
sider it  in  a  state  of  functional  activity. 

Stmcture  of  the  Mammary  Glands  during  Lactation.-^ 
Between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  month  of  utero-gestation, 
the  manamary  glands  begin  to  increase  in  size ;  and  at  term, 
they  are  very  much  larger  than  during  the  unimpregnated 
state.  At  this  time  the  breasts  become  quite  hard ;  and  the 
surface  near  the  areola  is  somewhat  uneven,  from  the  great 
development  of  the  ducts.  The  nipple  itself  is  increased  in 
size,  the  papillsB  upon  its  surface  and  upon  the  areola  are 
more  largely  developed,  and  the  areola  becomes  larger, 
darker,  and  thicker.  The  glandular  structure  of  the  breasts 
during  the  latter  half  of  pregnancy  becomes  so  far  developed, 
that  if  the  child  be  bom  at  the  seventh  month,  the  lacteal 
secretion  may  generally  be  established  at  the  usual  period 
after  parturition.  Even  when  parturition  takes  place  at  term, 
a  few  days  elapse  before  secretion  is  fully  established,  and 
the  first  product  of  the  gland,  called  colostrum,  is  very  dif- 
ferent fi-om  the  fully-formed  milk. 

The  only  parts  of  the  covering  of  the  breasts  that 
present  any  peculiarities  are  the  areola  and  the  nipple.  The 
surface  of  the  nipple  is  covered  with  papillae,  which  are  very 
largely  developed  near  its  summit.  It  is  covered  by  epithe- 
lium in  several  layers,  the  lower  strata  being  filled  with 
pigmentary  granules.  The  true  skin  covering  the  nipples  is 
composed  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  containing  a  large 
number  of  sebaceous  glands,  but  no  hair-follicles  nor  sudori- 
parous glands.  According  to  Sappey,  these  glands,  which 
are  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  are 
always  of  the  racemose  variety,  and  never  exist  in  the  form 

>  Sapfet,  Traia  (TanaiomU  de$eriptive,  PariB,  1857,  tome  UL,  p.  697. 
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of  simple  follicles,  as  they  are  described  by  most  anatomists/ 
The  nipple  contains  the  lactiferous  dacts,  fibres  of  inelastic 
and  elastic  tissue,  with  an  immense  number  of  non-striated 
muscular  fibres.  The  muscular  fibres  have  no  definite  direc- 
tion, but  are  so  numerous,  that  when  they  are  contracted, 
the  nipple  becomes  very  firm  and  hard.  The  nipple,  though 
it  may  thus  become  hard  upon  the  application  of  cold  or 
other  stimulus,  presents  none  of  the  anatomical  characteris- 
tics of  the  true  erectile  organs,  as  is  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  authors ;  and  its  hardening  is  simply  due  to  contrac- 
tion of  its  muscular  fibres.* 

The  areola  does  not  lie,  like  the  general  integument 
covering  the  gland,  upon  a  bed  of  adipose  tissue,  but  is 
closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  glandular  structures.  The 
skin  here  is  much  thinner  and  more  delicate  than  in  other 
parts,  and  the  pigmentary  granules  are  very  abundant  in 
some  of  the  lower  strata  of  epidermic  cells,  particularly  dur- 
ing pr^nancy.  The  true  skin  of  the  areola  is  composed  of 
inelastic  and  elastic  fibres,  and  lies  upon  a  distinct  layer  of 
non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  arrangement  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  (sometimes  called  the  sub-areolar  muscle)  is  quite 
regular,  forming  concentric  rings  around  the  nipple.  These 
fibres  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  compressing  the  ducts 
during  the  discharge  of  milk.  The  areolar  presents  nu- 
merous papillae,  considerably  smaller  than  those  upon  the 
nipple ;  hair-follicles,  containing  small,  rudimentary  hairs ; 
sudoriparous  glands ;  and  sebaceous  glands  connected  with 
the  hair-follicles.  The  sebaceous  glands  in  this  situation 
are  very  large,  and  their  situation  is  indicated  by  little 
prominences  at  the  surface  of  the  areola,  which  are  especi- 
ally marked  during  pr^nancy. 

The  gland  itself  is  of  the  compound  racemose  variety. 
It  is  covered  in  front  by  a  subcutaneous  layer  of  fat,  and 
posteriorly  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane  loosely  at- 

'  Sappbt,  DraiU  tTanaiamie  de$eripHve^  Parifl,  1857,  tome  iiL,  p.  594. 
*  For  the  anatomy  of  the  erectile  tissues,  see  toL  L,  Circulation,  p.  336. 
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tached  to  the  pectoralis  major.  A  considerable  amount 
of  adipose  tissue  is  also  fomid  in  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
between  the  lobes. 

Separated  from  the  adipose  and  fibrous  tissue,  the  organ 
is  found  divided  into  lobes,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four  in 
number.  These,  in  their  turn,  are  subdivided  into  lobules 
made  up  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  acini  or  otda-de-sac. 
The  secreting  structure  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  is 
distinctly  granular,  presenting  a  decided  contrast  to  the  pale 
and  uniformly  fibrous  appearance  of  the  gland  during  the 
intervals  of  lactation.  If  the  ducts  be  injected  from  the 
nipple  and  be  followed  into  the  substance  of  the  gland,  each 
one  will  be  found  distributing  its  branches  to  a  distinct 
lobe ;  so  that  the  organ  is  resdly  made  up  of  a  number  of 
glands,  in  their  structure  identical  with  each  other.  It  will 
be  most  convenient,  in  studying  the  intimate  structure  of 
the  gland,  to  begin  at  the  nipple  and  follow  out  one  of  the 
ducts  to  the  termination  of  its  branches  in  the  secreting 
cids-de-sac. 

The  canals  which  discharge  the  milk  at  the  nipple  are 
called  lactiferous,  or  galactophorous  ducts.  They  vary  in 
number  from  ten  to  fourteen.  The  openings  of  the  ducts  at 
the  nipple  are  very  small,  measuring  only  from  ^^  to  ^  of 
an  inch.  As  each  duct  passes  down,  it  enlaiges  in  the  nipple 
to  Tg^  or  -jJj-  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  beneath  the  areola 
presents  an  elongated  dilatation,  from  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  called  the  sinus  of  the  duct.*  During  lactation  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  collects  in  these  sinuses,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs.  Bevond  the  sinuses  the  calibre  of  the 
ducts  is  from  -^  to  ^  of  an  inch.  They  penetrate  the  diflTer- 
ent  lobes,  branching  and  subdividing,  to  terminate  finally  in 
the  collections  of  cula-de^ac  which  form  the  acini.  Most 
modem  observers  are  agreed  that  there  is  no  anastomosis  be- 
tween the  different  lactiferous  duct^,  and  that  each  one  is 
distributed  independently  to  one  or  more  lobes. 

1  KuLLiCKR,  Handbuch  der  Oewebdehre  da  Jferuehen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  571. 
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The  intimate  stractare  of  the  laetiferons  ducts  is  inter- 
osting  and  important.  They  are  possessed  of  three  distinct 
coats.  The  external  coat  is  composed  of  anastomosing  fibres 
of  elastic  tissne,  with  some  fibres  of  inelastic  tissue.  The 
middle  coat  is  composed  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres,  ar- 
ranged longitudinally  and  existing  throughout  the  duct, 
from  its  opening  at  the  nipple  to  the  secreting  cids-de- 
Me.  The  internal  coat  is  an  amorphous  membrane,  lined 
with  roundish  or  elongated  cells  during  the  intervals  of 
lactation  and  even  during  pregnancy,  but  deprived  of  epi- 
thelium during  the  period  when  the  lacteal  secretion  is  most 
active.* 

^  The  acmi  of  the  gland,  which  are  very  numerous,  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  form  of  small,  rounded  gran- 
ules, of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  Between  these  acini  there 
exist  a  certain  quantity  of  the  ordinary  white  fibrous  tissue 
and  quite  a  number  of  adipose  vesicles.  The  presence  of  adi- 
pose tissue  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  snbstance  of  the 
glandular  structure  is  peculiar  to  the  mammary  glands. 
Each  acinus  is  made  up  of  from  twenty  to  forty  secreting 
vesicles,  or  ctUs-desao.  These  vesicles  are  irregular  in  form, 
often  varicose,  and  sometimes  enlarged  and  imperfectly  bifur- 
cated at  their  terminal  extremities.  During  lactation  their 
diameter  is  from  ^ir  ^  tJt  ^^  ^^  inch.  During  pregnancy, 
and  when  the  gland  has  just  arrived  at  its  full  development, 
the  secreting  vesicles  are  formed  of  a  structureless  membrane, 
lined  with  small,  nucleated  cells  of  pavement-epithelium. 
The  nuclei  are  relatively  large,  ovoid,  and  embedded  in  a 
small  amount  of  amorphous  matter,  so  that  they  almost  touch 
each  other.  Sometimes  the  epithelium  is  segmented,  and 
sometimes  it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  nucleated 
sheet.  When  the  secretion  of  milk  becomes  active,  the  epi- 
thelium entirely  disappears,  and  reappears  as  the  secretion 
diminishes.    This  observation  is  due  to  Bobin,*  and  has  an 

Sappet,  TraUS  cTanatomie  deseripthe^  Paris,  1857,  tome  iii.,  p.  697. 
LiTTR^  XT  Robin,  Dietionnairt  de  mSdeeine^  Paris,  1866,  Article,  AfameUe, 


important  bearing  upon  the  mecbanism  of  the  secretion  of 

During  tbe  intervale  of  lactation,  as  the  lactiferona  docts 
become  retracted,  the  glandnlar  euU-cU-«ao  disappear;  and 
in  pregnancy,  as  the  gland  takes  on  ita  full  development,  the 
dncts  branch   and   extend 
^"-  *■  themBelvee,   and  the  vesi- 

cles  are  gradually  devel- 
oped aroand  their  ter- 
minal extremities.  These 
changes  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  maninue  at 
different  periods  are  most 
remarkable,  and  are  not 
observed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  glandular  system.' 

Mechanism  of  the  So- 
cretion  of  Milk. — With  the 
exception  of  water  and  in- 
organic principles,  all  the 
fjj^  important    and    character- 
-tain,   -    ■ 


(.  j/oBMtti.) "  IB,  r^Doie-  i^tic    constituents    of    the 


milk  are  formed  in  the 
substance  of  the  mam- 
mary glands.  The  Becreting  etructnres  have  the  property 
of  separating  from  the  blood  a  great  variety  of  inoi^nic 
principles ;  and  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  stady  the 
composition  of  the  milk  more  minutely,  that  it  furnishes 

'  Sir  Astlcj  Cooper,  in  his  >dmir>ble  tnonognph  npon  tbr  anAlomr  and 
diae>*e«  of  the  breut,  publiahed  in  1B40,  was  the  Gnt  to  ^ve  anj  clnr  ide« 
of  the  minute  Btnictura  of  the  mumnarj  glands.  Hii  obsemtioiiK,  howcrer, 
hiTB  been  much  eitended  by  ^»^et  »mtomi«tt.  The  paper  on  the  breut  haa 
been  republished  in  this  couDtrf.  Cooiia,  The  Anatomy  and  Ditatt  of  At 
Sreait,  irilh  nHnwrout  plata.  7b  vAicA  art  addtd  hit  voriouj  Burffical  Aptn, 
mntjlnt puHUAtd  in  a  coUtdtd /ont,  Philadelphia,  IMS. 
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all  the  inorganic  matter  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
infant,  containing,  even,  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  Pre- 
cisely how  the  secreting  vesicles  separate  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  these  principles  from  the  circulating  fluid,  we  are 
unable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  determine. 
It  is  unsatisfactory  enough  to  say  that  the  membranes  of 
the  vesicles  have  an  elective  action,  but  this  expresses  the 
extent  of  our  information  on  the  subject. 

The  lactose,  or  sugar  of  milk,  the  caseine,  and  the  fatty 
particles,  are  all  produced,  de  novo^  in  the  gland.  The  pecu- 
liar kind  of  sugar  here  found  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  in 
the  organism.  Even  when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  most 
active,  difFerent  varieties  of  sugar,  such  as  glucose  or  cane- 
sugar,  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a  living  animal,  are 
never  eliminated  by  the  mammary  glands,  as  they  are  by  the 
kidneys ;  and  their  presence  in  the  blood  does  not  influence 
the  quantity  of  lactose  found  in  the  milk.  All  that  can  be 
said  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sugar  of  milk  is,  that  it 
is  produced  in  the  mammary  glands.  The  mechanism  of  its 
formation  is  not  understood. 

Caseine  is  produced  in  the  mammary  glands,  probably 
by  a  catalytic  transformation  of  the  albuminoid  constituents 
of  the  blood.  This  principle  does  not  exist  in  the  blood, 
though  its  presence  here  has  been  indicated  by  some  observ- 
ers. The  substance  in  the  blood  that  has  been  mistaken 
for  caseine  is  undoubtedly  albumen,  which  will  not  respond 
to  some  of  the  tests  on  account  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  fluid 
in  which  it  is  contained.  It  is  well  known  that  the  caseine 
of  milk  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia ; 
but  the  so-called  caseine  of  the  blood  is  not  afiected  by  this 
salt,  and  passes  through  it  like  albumen.' 

The  fatty  particles  of  the  milk  are  likewise  produced  in 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  the  peculiar  kind  of  fat 
which  exists  in  this  secretion  is  not  found  in  the  blood. 
The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  fat  in  the  manmiary 

>  LoNOR,  TraiU  dephyriolo^e^  Paria,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  283. 
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glands  is  obscure.  The  particles  are  not  produced  in  cells 
and  set  free  by  their  rupture,  by  a  process  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  the  fatty  particles 
found  in  the  sebaceous  matter,  for  during  the  time  when 
the  secretion  of  milk  is  most  active,  the  epithelium  of  the 
secreting  culs-de^ac  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  butter 
is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  amorphous  walls  of  the 
vesicles,  in  the  same  way,  probably,  that  fat  is  produced 
by  the  vesicles  of  the  ordinary  adipose  tissue.  At  least,  this 
is  all  that  is  known  regarding  the  mechanism  of  its  pro- 
duction. 

As  r^ards  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  the 
peculiar  and  characteristic  constituents  of  the  milk,  the 
manmiary  glands  are  to  be  classed  among  the  organs  of 
secretion,  and  not  those  of  elimination  or  excretion;  for 
none  of  these  elements  preexist  in  the  blood,  but  all  appear 
first  in  the  substance  of  the  glands. 

During  the  period  of  secretion,  the  glands  receive  a  much 
larger  supply  of  blood  than  at  other  times.  Pr^nancy 
favors  the  development  of  the  secreting  portions  of  the 
glands,  but  does  not  induce  secretion.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  pregnancy  occurs  during  lactation,  it  diminishes,  mod- 
ifies, and  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  milk.  The  secre- 
tion is  destined,  however,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child, 
and  not  for  use  in  the  economy  of  the  mother — an  important 
point  of  distinction  from  all  other  secretions — ^and  its  produc- 
tion presents  one  or  two  interesting  peculiarities. 

In  the  first  place,  the  secreting  action  of  the  mammary 
glands  is  nearly  continuous.  When  the  secretion  of  milk 
has  become  fully  established,  while  there  may  be  certain 
periods  when  it  is  formed  in  greater  quantity  than  at  others, 
there  is  no  absolute  intermittency  in  its  production. 

Again,  in  all  the  other  glandular  organs,  the  epithelial 
cells  found  in  their  secreting  portion  seem  to  be  the  active 
agents  in  the  production  of  the  secretions ;  but  in  the  mam- 
mary glands,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  epithelium 
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entirely  disappears  from  the  secreting  culs-desac  during  the 
period  of  greatest  functional  activity  of  the  gland,  and 
nothing  is  left  to  perform  the  work  of  secretion  but  the 
amorphous  membrane  of  the  vesicles. 

Conditions  which  modify  the  Lacteal  Secretion. — ^Very 
little  is  known  concerning  the  physiological  conditions  which 
modify  the  secretion  of  milk.  When  lactation  is  fully 
established,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  secreted 
become  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  child  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  its  existence.  In  studying  the  composition 
of  the  milk,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  to  vary  considerably 
in  the  different  stages  of  lactation.  It  is  evident  that,  as 
the  development  of  the  child  advances,  a  constant  increase 
of  nourishment  is  demanded ;  and,  as  a  rulei,  the  mother  is 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the 
infant  for  from  eight  to  twenty  months. 

During  the  time  when  such  an  amount  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter is  furnished  to  the  child,  the  quantity  of  food  taken 
by  the  mother  is  sensibly  increased ;  but  observations  have 
shown  that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  not  much  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  food.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mother 
should  be  supplied  with  good,  jiutritious  articles ;  but  as 
far  as  solid  food  is  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  no  great 
difference  between  a  coarse  and  a  delicate  alimentation ; 
and  the  milk  of  females  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  when  the 
general  condition  is  normal,  is  fully  as  good  as  in  women 
who  are  enabled  to  live  luxuriously.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  gen- 
erally recognized  by  physiologists,  that  the  seci-etion  of  milk  is 
little  influenced  by  any  special  diet,  provided  the  alimenta- 
tion be  sufficient  and  of  the  quality  ordinarily  required  by 
the  system,  and  that  it  contain  none  of  the  few  articles  of 
food  which  are  known  to  have  a  special  influence  upon  lac- 
tation. So  long  as  the  mother  is  healthy  and  well  nourished, 
the  milk  will  take  care  of  itself;  and  the  appetite  is  the 
surest  guide  to  the  proper  variety,  quality,  and  quantity  of 
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food.  It  is  very  common,  however,  for  females  to  become 
quite  fat  during  lactation ;  which  shows  that  the  fatty  ele- 
ments of  the  food  do  not  pass  exclusively  into  the  milk,  but 
that  there  is  a  tendency,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  deposition  of 
adipose  tissue  in  the  ordinary  situations  in  which  it  is  found. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience,  that  certain  articles, 
such  as  acids  and  fermentible  substances,  often  disturb  the 
digestive  organs  of  the  child  without  producing  any  change 
in  the  milk,  that  can  be  recognized  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  individual  differences  in  women,  in  this  regard,  are 
very  great.  ' 

There  are  certain  medicinal  substances  which  are  some- 
times found  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  diminishing 
or  even  arresting  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  a  full  consider- 
ation of  these  belongs  to  therapeutics.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  influence  of  electricity  applied  directly  to  the 
mammary  glands. 

The  statements  with  regard  to  solid  food  do  not  apply 
to  liquids.  During  lactation  there  is  always  an  increased 
demand  for  water  and  liquids  generally;  and  if  these  be 
not  supplied  in  suflicient  quantity,  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  diminished,  and  its  quality  is  almost  always  impaired.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  fully  established  by  obser- 
vations upon  the  human  subject  and  the  inferior  animals, 
that  while  the  quantity  of  milk  is  increased  by  taking  a 
large  amount  of  simple  water,  the  solid  constituents  are 
also  increased,  and  the  milk  retains  all  of  its  qualities  as  a 
nutritive  fluid.  The  late  observations  on  this  subject,  by 
Dancel,  illustrate  very  fully  the  unusual  demand  for  liquids 
during  lactation,  and  their  influence  upon  the  mammary 
secretion.* 

Alcohol,  especially  when  largely  diluted,  as  in  malt- 
liquors  and  other  mild  beverages,  is  well  known  to  exert  an 
influence  upon  the  secretion  of  milk.     Drinks  of  this  kind 

>  Dancel,  Dt  V influence  de  Veau  dam  la  production  du  lait, — Comptet  rtndut^ 
PariB,  1866,  tome  Ixl,  p.  248. 
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almost  always  temporarily  increase  the  activity  of  the  secre- 
tion, and  sometimes  produce  a  certain  amount  of  effect  upon 
the  child ;  but  direct  and  accurate  observations  on  the  actual 
passage  of  alcohol  into  the  milk  are  wanting.  During  lac- 
tation the  moderate  use  of  drinks  containing  a  small  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  is  frequently  beneficial,  particularly  in  assist- 
ing the  mother  to  sustain  the  unusual  drain  upon  the  system. 
There  are,  however,  few  instances  of  normal  lactation  in 
which  their  use  is  absolutely  necessary. 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  many  medicinal 
articles  administered  to  the  mother  pass  unchanged  into  the 
mammary  secretion,  and  therapeutists  have  sometimes  at- 
tempted to  produce  the  peculiar  effects  of  certain  remedies 
in  this  way  in  the  child.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  physiological  action ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  articles  may  be  eliminated  in  the  milk,  while 
others  pass  into  other  secretions.  This  elective  power  we 
have  already  seen  is  possessed  by  many  of  the  glands. 
Among  the  articles  that  pass  readily  into  the  milk  may  be 
mentioned,  some  of  the  salts  of  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  the 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  the  preparations  of  iodine.  Dr. 
Bees  detected  iodine  in  the  milk  in  a  patient  who  had  taken 
but  forty-five  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  five-grain 
doses  three  times  daily.'  It  is  generally  believed,  from  the 
effects  upon  the  child  of  remedial  agents  administered  to  the 
mother,  that  very  many  articles  of  this  class  pass  into  the 
milk,  but  in  such  small  quantity  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  the  ordinary  chemical  tests. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  secretion  of  milk  may  be  pro- 
foundly affected  by  violent  mental  emotions.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  other  secretions,  as  the  saliva,  and  the  gastric 
juice.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  however,  to  cite  the  numerous 
instances  of  modification  or  arrest  of  the  secretion  from  this 
cause,  which  are  quoted  in  many  works.    Vernois  and  Bee- 

*  Cydopcsdia  of  AncUomy  and  Fhyfiolo^,  London,  1839-1847,  vol.  iil, 
p.  362. 
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querel  mention  a  very  striking  case,  in  whicn  a  hospital 
wet-nurse,  who  had  lost  her  only  child  from  pneumonia, 
became  violently  affected  with  grief,  and  presented,  as  a  con- 
sequence, an  immediate  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  hei 
milk,  with  a  great  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  salts,  sugar, 
and  butter.  In  this  case  the  proportion  of  caseine  was  in 
creased.*  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  two  cases  in  which 
the  secretion  of  milk  was  instantaneously  and  permanently 
arrested  from  terror.*  These  cas^  are  types  of  numerous 
others,  which  have  been  reported  by  writers,  of  the  effects 
of  mental  emotions  upon  secretion. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  only  com- 
prehend the  influence  of  mental  emotions  upon  secretion,  by 
assuming  that  they  operate  through  the  nervous  system ;  and 
in  many  of  the  glands,  the  influence  of  the  nerves  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  by  actual  experiment.  Direct  ^observa- 
tions, however,  upon  the  influence  of  the  nerves  upon  the 
mammary  glands  are  few  and  unsatisfactory.  The  opera- 
tion of  dividing  the  nerves  distributed  to  these  glands, 
which  has  occasionally  been  practised  upon  animals  in  lac- 
tation, has  not  been  observed  to  produce  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion."  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  operate  upon  all  the  nerves  distributed  to  these 
organs. 

QuarUity  of  Milk. — It  is  very  difficult  to  form  a  reliable 
estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  the  hu- 
man female  in  the  twentv-four  hours.  The  amount  undoubt- 
edly  varies  very  much  in  different  persons ;  some  women 
being  able  to  nourish  two  children,  while  others,  though  ap- 
parently in  perfect  health,  furnish  hardly  enough  food  for  one. 

'  Vntyois  KT  Beoqukrkl,  Du  lent  cha  la  femme  datu  tetai  de  tanie  ei  datu 
rHat  de  maladie,  Paris,  185S,  p.  73. 

*  Cooper,   The  Anatomy  and  DUeaaet  of  the  Breatt^  Philadelphia,   1845, 
p.  101. 

*  LoHOKT,  Traiti  de  phjftioloffie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  291. 
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Cooper,  as  the  result  of  direct  observation,  states  that  the 
quantity  that  can  be  drawn  from  a  full  breast  is  usually  about 
two  fluidounces.^  This  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  lactiferous  ducts  when  they  are  mod- 
erately distended.  Lehmann,  taking  for  the  basis  of  his  cal- 
culations the  observations  of  Lamp6rierre,*  who  found,  as 
the  result  of  sixty-seven  experiments,  that  firom  fifty  to  sixty 
grammes  of  milk  were  secreted  in  two  hours,  estimates  that 
the  average  quantity  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours  is 
1,320  grammes,  or  about  44*5  fluidounces.'  Bobin  estimates 
that  the  daily  quantity  is  from  thirty-four  to  one  hundred 
fluidounces;^  but  he  does  not  give  the  data  from  which 
this  estimate  is  formed.  Taking  into  consideration  the  evi- 
dent variations  in  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted  by  diflTerent 
women,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  daily  production  is  from 
two  to  six  pints. 

Certain  conditions  of  the  female  are  capable  of  ma- 
terially influencing  the  quantity  of  milk  secreted.  It  is 
evident  that  the  secretion  is  usually  somewhat  increased 
within  the  first  few  months  of  lactation,  when  the  progressive 
development  of  the  child  demands  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  nourishment.  If  the  menstrual  function  become  re- 
established during  lactation,  the  milk  is  usually  diminished 
in  quantity  during  the  periods,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  af- 
fected, either  in  its  quantity  or  composition.  Should  the 
female  become  pregnant,  there  is  generally  a  great  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  that  which  is  secreted  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  possessing  little  nutritive  power.  In 
obedience  to  a  popular  prejudice,  apparently  well-founded, 
the  child  is  usually  taken  from  the  breast  as  soon  as  preg- 
nancy is  recognized.     All  of  these  conditions  have  been 

*  CoopiR,  TVts  Anatomy  and  DUetua  of  the  Breatt^  Philadelphia,  1845,  p.  93. 

*  Lampeeikrrx,  Dt9  moyena  d  recouHaitre  la  guantiU  et  la  qualUe  de  la  thri» 
Han  iaeUe  chat  lafemnu, — Compta  renduf,  Paris,  1850,  tome  xxx.,  p.  174. 

'  Lkhmann,  Fhytioloffieal  Chemistry^  Philadelphia,  1855,  vol.  ii,  p.  63. 

*  RoBix,  Lefom  iur  U»  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  402. 
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closely  studied  by  Vemois  and  Becquerel,  with  reference  to 
their  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the  milk ;  and  their 
observations  will  be  fully  considered  in  treating  of  the  chem- 
istry of  the  mammary  secretion.  Authors  have  not  noted 
any  marked  and  constant  variations  in  ths  quantity  of  milk 
in  females  of  different  ages. 

Properties  and  Composition  of  the  Milk. 

The  general  appearance  and  characters  of  ordinary  cow's 
milk  are  sufficiently  familiar  and  may  serve  as  a  standard 
for  comparison  with  the  milk  of  the  human  female.*  Human 
milk  is  not  so  white  nor  so  opaque  as  cow's  milk,  having 
ordinarily  a  slightly  bluish  tinge.  The  milk  of  different 
healthy  women  presents  some  variation  in  this  regard.  After 
the  secretion  has  become  fully  established,  the  fluid  possesses 
no  viscidity,  and  is  nearly  opaque.  It  is  almost  inodorous, 
of  a  peculiar  soft  and  sweetish  taste,  and  when  perfectly 
fresh,  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction.  The  taste  of  hu- 
man milk  is  sweeter  than  that  of  cow's  milk.  A  short 
time  after  its  discharge  from  the  gland,  the  reaction  of 
milk  becomes  faintly  acid ;  but  this  change  takes  place 
more  slowly  in  human  milk  than  in  the  milk  of  most  of 
the  inferior  animals. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  human  milk,  according  to 
Vemois  and  Becquerel,  is  1032 ;  though  this  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  the  minimum  of  eighty -nine  obser- 
vations being  1025,  and  the  maximum,  1046.*  The  observa- 
tions of  most  physiological  chemists  have  shown  that  this 
average  is  nearly  correct. 

Milk  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  even  after  prolonged 
boiling ;  but  a  thin  pellicle  then  forms  on  the  surface,  which 
is  probably  due  to  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  the  at- 

*  The  properties  and  composition  of  cow*s  milk  have  already  been  consid- 
ered in  another  voluma     See  toL  ii,  Alimentation,  p.  77,  el  uq. 

•  Verxois  et  Becquerel,  Du  lad  cktz  hfemnu^  Paris,  1853,  p.  U. 
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mosphere  upon  the  caseine.  Although  a  small  quantity  of 
albumen  exists  in  the  milk,  this  does  not  coagulate  on  the 
6ur£Etce  by  the  action  of  heat,  for  the  scum  does  not  form 
when  the  fluid  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  of  hydrogen,  or  in  a  vacuum/ 

"When  the  milk  is  coagulated  by  any  substance  acting 
upon  the  caseine,  or  when  it  coagulates  spontaneously,  it 
separates  into  a  curd,  composed  of  caseine  with  most  of 
the  fatty  particles,  and  a  nearly  clear,  greenish-yellow  serum, 
called  whey.  This  separation  occurs  spontaneously,  at  a 
variable  time  after  the  discharge  of  the  milk,  taking  place 
much  more  rapidly  in  warm  than  in  cold  weather.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  fresh  milk  is  frequently  coagulated  during 
a  thunder-storm,  a  phenomenon  which  has  never  been  sat- 
isfactorily explained. 

On  being  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  the  milk 
separates,  without  coagulating,  into  two  tolerably  distinct 
portions.  A  large  proportion  of  the  globules  rise  to  the  top, 
forming  a  yellowish-white,  and  very  opaque  fluid,  called 
cream,  leaving  the  lower  portion  poorer  in  globules  and 
of  a  decidedly  bluish  tint.  In  healthy  milk  the  stratum 
of  cream  forms  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  entire 
mass  of  the  milk.  In  the  human  subject  the  skim-milk  is 
not  white  and  opaque,  but  is  nearly  as  transparent  as  the 
whey.  This  is  a  very  good  method  of  testing  the  richness 
of  milk;  and  little  graduated  glasses,  called  lactometers, 
have  been  constructed  for  measuring  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  cream.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cream  from 
milk  of  the  average  specific  gravity  of  1032  is  about  1024. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  skim-milk  is  about  1034. 

Microscopical  Characters  of  the  Milk. — If  a  drop  of  milk 
be  examined  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  three  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  diameters,  the  cause  of  its  opacity  will 
be  apparent.    It  contains  an  immense  number  of  minute 

'  RoBi5,  Le^ra  tur  lea  humeun,  Paris,  1867,  p.  888. 
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globules,  of  great  refractive  power,  held  in  suspension  in  a 
clear  fluid.  These  are  known  under  the  name  of  milk* 
globules,  and  are  composed  of  margarine,  oleine,  and  a  fatty 
matter,  peculiar  to  milk,  called  butyrine.  In  human  milk 
the  particles  are  perfectly  spherical ;  but  in  cow's  milk  they 
are  often  polyhedric  from  mutual  compression.  This  diflfer- 
ence  is  due  to  the  softer  consistence  of  the  butter  in  human 
milk,  the  globules  containing  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
oleine ;  and  if  cow's  milk  be  warmed,  the  particles  also  as- 
sume a  spherical  form. 

The  human  milk-globules  measure  from  ^5^^^  to  y^V^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  distinct  from  each 
other,  but  may  occasionally  become  collected  into  groups 
without  indicating  any  thing  abnormaL  In  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  glands,  when  the  lacteal  secretion  has 
become  fully  established,  the  milk  contains  nothing  but  a 
clear  fluid  with  these  globules  in  suspension.  The  propor- 
tion of  fatty  matter  in  the  milk  is  from  twenty-tive  to 
forty-eight  parts  per  thousand,  and  this  gives  an  idea  of  the 
proportion  of  globules  which  are  seen  on  microscopical  ex- 
amination. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to 
the  anatomical  constitution  of  the  milk-globules.  In  many 
late  works  it  is  stated  that  they  are  true  anatomical  ele- 
ments, composed  of  fatty  matters  surrounded  by  an  albumin- 
oid membrane;  but  other  writers  assume  that  the  fat  is 
merely  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  and  is  simply  divided 
into  globules  and  held  in  suspension,  like  the  fatty  particles 
of  the  chyle.  Xo  one,  however,  has  assumed  to  have  seen 
the  investing  membrane  of  the  milk-globules,  and  its  exist- 
ence is  only  inferred  from  the  behavior  of  these  little  par- 
ticles in  the  presence  of  certain  reagents. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  review  in  detail  the  numerous  opin- 
ions that  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  As  far  aa 
can  be  ascertained  by  simple  examination,  even  with  the 
highest  magnifying  powers,  the  globules  appear  perfectly 
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homogeneous ;  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  with  those  who 
profess  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  invest- 
ing membrane.  Sobin,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on 
these  subjects,  argues  against  the  existence  of  a  membrane, 
and  opposes  the  observations  of  those  who  assume  to  have 
demonstrated  it  by  explanations  of  the  phenomena  produced 
by  reagents,  which  do  not  involve,  as  a  necessity,  the  pres- 
ence of  such  a  structure.  The  argimients  in  favor  of  its  ex- 
istence are  not  very  satisfactory ;  and  the  experiments  upon 
which  they  are  based  relate  chiefly  to  the  action  of  ether  upon 
the  globules  before  and  after  the  action  of  other  reagents. 

If  a  quantity  of  milk  be  shaken  up  with  an  equal  volume 
of  ether,  the  mixture  remains  opaque ;  but  if  a  little  potash 
be  added,  the  fatty  matters  are  dissolved,  and  the  mixture 
then  becomes  more  or  less  clear.  These  facts  are  all  that 
can  be  observed  without  following  out  the  changes  with  the 
microscope.  Kobin  has  shown  that  the  fatty  particles  are 
acted  upon  when  the  milk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether 
alone ;  and  that  the  opacity  is  then  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ether,  with  the  fat  in  solution,  is  itself  in  the  form  of  an 
emulsion.  If  the  opaque  mixture  of  milk  and  ether  be  ex- 
amined with  the  microscope,  globules  are  seen,  larger  than 
the  ordinary  milk-globules,  much  paler,  and  possessing  much 
less  refractive  power.  These  he  supposes  to  be  composed 
of  fat  and  ether.  If  potash  be  added,  either  before  or  after 
the  addition  of  ether,  the  constitution  of  the  whole  mass  of 
liquid  is  changed,  and  it  becomes  somewhat  transparent, 
though  by  no  means  perfectly  clear.*  It  is  assumed  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  ether  does  not  attack  the  globules,  be- 
cause it  has  no  effect  upon  the  membrane  which  is  supposed 
to  exist,  and  that  the  potash  acts  upon  the  membrane,  allow- 
ing the  ether  then  to  take  up  the  fat ;  but  if  the  observations 
of  Robin  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  this  view  cannot  be 
sustained. 

K  dilute  acetic  acid  be  added  to  a  specimen  of  milk  under 

'  RoBUf,  Ltfom  aur  let  kumeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  399,  et  teq. 
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the  microscope,  the  globules  become  deformed,  and  some  ol 
them  show  a  tendency  to  run  together ;  an  appearance  which 
is  supposed  by  Henle,  who  was  the  first  to  study  closely  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  upon  the  milk-globules,  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  membrane.*  This  deduction,  however,  is  not 
justifiable.  Acetic  acid  readily  coagulates  the  caseine,  a 
principle  which  is  most  efiicient  in  maintaining  the  fat  in  its 
peculiar  condition.  The  coagulating  caseine  then  presses 
upon  the  globules,  and  produces,  in  this  way,  all  the  changes 
in  form  that  have  been  observed. 

Most  of  the  other  arguments  in  favor  of  the  existence  of 
a  membrane  have  no  support  in  direct  observation,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  demand  special  consideration ;  while  all  the 
facts  which  we  have  been  able  to  find  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject go  to  show  that  the  fatty  matters  in  the  milk  are  in  the 
condition  of  a  simple  emulsion.  The  precise  condition, 
however,  of  the  fluid  immediately  surrounding  the  globules 
is  not  fully  understood.  Certain  of  the  constituents  of  fluids 
capable  of  forming  emulsive  mixtures  with  liquid  fats  may 
form  a  coating  of  excessive  tenuity  immediately  around 
the  globules,  but  they  never  constitute  distinct  membranes 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  solvents  upon  the  fats ;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  milk,  they  do  not  prevent  the  mechanical 
union  of  the  globules  into  masses,  as  occurs  in  the  process 
of  churning. 

Milk-globules  less  than  y^jVir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter  pre- 
sent under  the  microscope  that  peculiar  oscillating  motion 
known  as  the  Brownian  movement.  This  is  arrested  on  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  by  coagulation  of  the  caseine. 

From  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  milk-globules  are 
composed  simply  of  fat  in  the  condition  of  a  fine  emulsion. 
They  are  not  true  anatomical  elements,  originating  by  a 
process  of  genesis  in  a  blastema,  undergoing  physiological 
decay,  and  capable  of  self-regeneration  from  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  menstruum  in  which  they  are  suspended,  like 

'  Henli,  TraiU  tfanaiamU  gininde^  Paris,  1843,  tome  il,  p.  521. 
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the  blood-corpuscles  or  leucocytes.    They  are  simply  ele- 
ments of  secretion. 

Composition  of  the  MUk. — ^We  do  not  propose,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  composition  of  the  milk,  to  consider  the  various 
methods  of  analysis  which  have  been  employed  by  diflTerent 
chemists.  The  only  constituent  that  has  ever  presented 
much  difficulty  in  the  estimation  of  its  quantity  is  caseine ; 
but  the  various  processes  now  employed  in  its  extraction 
lead  to  nearly  the  same  results.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled by  Ilobin  from  the  analyses  of  various  chemists,  gives 
the  constituents  of  human  milk.^ 

Composition  of  Human  Milk. 

Water 902'7 17  to  863-149 

Caseine  (desiccated) 29-000  "  89000 

Lacto-proteine 1*000  "  2*770 

Albumen traces  "  0*880 

Margarine 17*000  "  25-840 

.Oleine..! 7*600     "       11*400 

Butter,  25  to  88      -j  n  ^    •        n      •        n  n 

'  Butjnne,  Capnne,  Caprome,  Ca- 

priline 0*500  "  0*760 

Sugar  of  milk  (Lactine,  or  lactose) 87*000  "  49-000 

Lactate  of  soda  (?) 0*420  "  0-450 

Chloride  of  sodium. 0*240  "  0*340 

Chloride  of  poUssium 1*440  "  1*830 

Carbonate  of  soda. 0*053  "  0*056 

Carbonate  of  lime 0*069  "  0*070 

Phosphate  of  lime  of  the  bones 2*310  **  3*440 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0*420  "  0*640 

Phosphate  of  soda. 0*225  "  0*230 

Phosphate  of  iron  (?) 0*032  "  0*070 

Sulphate  of  soda 0*074  "  0*075 

Sulphate  of  potassa traces. 

1,000*000         1,000-000 
(    Oxygen 1*29    \ 

Gases  in  solution  s    Nitrogen  ....   12*17    >  30  parts  per  1,000  in  volume.* 

(    Carbonic  acid  16*54    ) 

>  Robin,  Lefont  ntr  les  humeurtf  Paris,  1867,  p.  395.  In  copying  this  table, 
the  arrangement  has  been  somewhat  modified,  and  an  erident  arithmetical  error 
has  been  corrected. 

'  Hoppi,  Uhienuchunffm  iiber  die  BeHandtkeile  der  MUch  und  ihre  nUckttm 
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The  proportion  of  water  in  milk  is  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  variation,  but  this  is  not  so  considerable  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  great  variations  in  the  entire  quantity 
of  the  secretion.  In  treating  of  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  we  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  drinks, 
even  when  nothing  but  pure  water  has  been  taken,  is  very 
marked ;  and  although  the  activity  of  the  secretion  is  much 
increased  by  fluid  ingesta,  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not 
usually  affected,  and  the  proportion  of  water  to  the  solid 
matters  remains  about  the  same. 

Nitrogenized  ConatituenU  of  MUh, — ^Very  little  remains 
to  be  said  concerning  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  human 
milk  after  what  has  been  stated  with  regard  to  the  compo- 
sition of  cow's  milk,  in  another  volume.*  The  different 
principles  of  this  class  undoubtedly  have  the  same  nutritive 
function,  and  appear  to  be  identical  in  all  varieties  of  milk, 
the  only  difference  being  in  their  relative  proportion.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience,  indeed,  that  the  milk  of 
many  of  the  lower  animals  will  take  the  place  of  human 
milk,  when  prepared  so  as  to  make  the  proportions  of  its 
different  constituents  approximate  the  composition  of  the 
natural  food  of  the  child.  A  comparison  of  the  composi- 
tion of  human  milk  and  cow's  milk  shows  that  the  former 
is  poorer  in  nitrogenized  matters,  and  richer  in  butter  and 
sugar ;  and  consequently,  the  upper  strata  of  cow's  milk, 
appropriately  sweetened  and  diluted  with  water,  very  nearly 
represent  the  ordinary  breast-milk. 

Caseine  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  nitrogenized 
principles  of  milk,  and  supplies  nearly  all  of  this  kind  of 

Zeritzungen. — ^Virchow's  ArehiVy  Berlin,  1869,  Bd.  xvii.,  S.  439.  The  obserra- 
tions  of  Hoppe  were  made  upon  goat^s  milk,  and  in  the  apparatus  used,  the  milk 
was  drawn  directly  into  the  receiver  and  carefully  protected  from  contact  with 
the  air.  Hoppe  criticises  the  observations  of  Lehmann  and  Vogel  as  probably 
inoorrect,  the  fluid  not  being  sufiSciently  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  which 
giv#>s,  according  to  Hoppe,  an  excess  in  the  proportion  of  oxygen. 
'  See  yoL  ii.,  Alimentation,  p.  77,  ei  teq. 
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nutritive  matter  demanded  by  the  child.  Lacto-proteine,'  a 
principle  described  by  Millon  and  Commaille,  is  not  so  well 
defined,  and  albumen  exists  in  the  milk  in  very  small  quan- 
tity. That  albumen  always  exists  in  milk  can  readily  be 
shown  by  the  following  process  described  by  Bernard : 
If  milk,  treated  with  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  so  as 
to  form  a  thin  paste,  be  thrown  upon  a  filter,  the  caseine 
and  fatty  matters  will  be  retained,  and  the  clear  liquid 
that  passes  through  shows  a  marked  opacity  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  or  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.* 

The  coagulation  of  milk  depends  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  caseine  from  a  liquid  to  a  semisolid  condition.  When 
milk  is  allowed  to  coagulate  spontaneously,  or  sour,  the 
change  is  eflfected  by  the  action  of  the  lactic  acid  which  re- 
sults from  a  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar  of  milk. 
Caseine,  in  fact,  is  coagulated  by  any  of  the  acids,  even  the 
feeble  acids  of  organic  origin.  It  diflfers  from  albumen  in 
this  regard,  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  fresh  milk  the  caseine  exists 
in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  that  coagulation 
always  takes  place  from  the  action  of  acids  upon  this  salt, 
by  which  the  caseine  is  set  free.  It  is  true  that  coagulated 
caseine  may  be  readily  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Selmi, 
that  coagulation  may  be  induced  by  the  agency  of  certain 
neutral  principles,  while  the  milk  retains  its  alkaline  reac- 
tion. If  fresh  milk  be  slightly  raised  in  temperature,  and 
be  treated  with  an  infusion  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane 
of  the  calf,  coagulation  will  take  place  in  from  five  to  ten 
minutes,  the  clear  liquid  still  retaining  its  alkaline  reaction.' 
This  observation  has  been  repeatedly  confirmed.     Simon 

'  Millon  kt  Comxaillb,  NcuvtUe  aubstanee  aUfumiouU  cmUenue  dan*  U  hU,'^ 
Comptet  rendua,  Paris,  18&4,  tome  Ux.,  p.  801. 

*  Bernard,  lAquidea  de  Vorganisme^  Pari9,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  224. 

*  Selmi,  Reehercha  aur  VacUon  de  la  preaure  dana  la  eooffulaHon  du  2at<.— 
Jimmal  dephamuuie  d  de  cMmie^  Paris,  1846,  8me  B^rie,  tome  ix.,  p.  266. 
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has  also  found  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
of  an  infant  a  few  days  old,  that  had  recently  died,  coagu- 
lated woman's  milk  more  readily  than  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  of  the  calf.* 

Non-Nitrogenized  Constituents  of  MUh. — Non-nitro- 
genized  matters  exist  in  abundance  in  the  milk.  The 
liquid  caseine  and  the  water  hold  the  fats,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  condition  of  a  fine  and  permanent  emulsion. 
This  fat  has  been  separated  from  the  milk  and  analyzed  by 
chemists,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  butter.  In 
human  milk,  the  butter  is  much  softer  than  in  the  milk  of 
many  of  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  the  cow ;  but  it  is 
composed  of  essentially  the  same  constituents,  though  in 
diflTerent  proportions.  In  different  animals  there  are  de- 
veloped, even  after  the  discharge  of  the  milk,  certain  odor- 
ous principles,  more  or  less  characteristic  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  butter  is  taken. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  butter  consists  of  margarine. 
It  contains,  in  addition,  oleine,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
peculiar  fats,  not  very  well  determined,  called  butyrine, 
caprine,  caproine,  and  capriline.  The  margarine  and 
oleine  are  principles  found  in  the  fat  throughout  the  body ; 
but  the  last-named  substances  are  peculiar  to  the  milk. 
These  are  especially  liable  to  acidification,  and  the  acids 
resulting  from  their  decomposition  give  the  peculiar  odor 
and  flavor  to  rancid  butter.*  Bromeis  estimated  the  differ- 
ent constituents  of  the  butter  from  cow's  milk,  and  found  it 
to  contain  sixty-eight  parts  of  margarine,  thirty  parts  of 
oleine,  and  two  parts  of  butyrine,  capronine,  and  caprine.' 

'  Simon,  Animal  Chemittry  with  Beferenee  to  the  Phynoloffy  and  Pathology  of 
Man,  Philadelphia,  1846,  p.  833. 

*  Butyrine  was  discoyered,  and  the  changes  which  it  is  liable  to  undergo 
were  first  described  by  CheTreul.  (FaiU  pour  tervir  d  Vhistoire  du  beurre  do 
vaehe,  ExtraiU  d'un  memoire  lu  d  VAcademie  de»  Sciences^  le  14  juin,  1819. 
— Annales  de  chimie  ei  dephytigue^  Paris,  1823,  tome  xxii.,  p.  873.) 

*  Bromeis,  Ueber  die  in  der  BuUer  enthaltenen  FeUe  und  fetten  SaUren, — An» 
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Sugar  of  milk,  sometimes  called  lactine,  or  lactose,  is  the 
most  abmidant  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  mammarv 
secretion.  It  is  this  principle  that  gives  to  the  milk  its 
peculiar  sweetish  taste,  though  this  variety  of  sugar  is  much 
less  sweet  than  cane-sugar.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  milk- 
sugar  are,  that  it  readily  undergoes  change  into  lactic  acid 
in  the  presence  of  nitrogenized  ferments,  and  takes  on  alco- 
holic fermentation  slowly  and  with  diflSculty.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  was  supposed  that  milk-sugar  could  not  be  decom- 
posed into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid;  but  it  is  now  well 
established  that  this  change  can  be  induced,  the  only  pecu- 
liarity being  that  it  takes  place  very  slowly.  In  some  parts 
of  the  world,  intoxicating  drinks  are  made  by  the  alcoholic 
fermentation  of  milk.  Milk-sugar  is  composed  of  C„H,,0„ 
and  responds  to  the  ordinary  teste  for  the  animal  varieties 
of  sugar.  • 

A  consideration  of  the  nutritive  action  of  the  fatty  and 
saccharine  constituents  of  milk  belongs  properly  to  the  sub- 
jects of  alimentation  and  nutrition.  It  may  bo  stated  here, 
however,  that  these  principles  seem  to  be  as  necessary  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  child  as  the  nitrogenized  principles ;  though 
the  precise  manner  in  which  they  affect  the  development 
and  regeneration  of  the  tissues  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Inorganic  Constittcents  of  Milk. — It  is  probable  that 
many  inorganic  principles  exist  in  the  milk  which  are  not 
given  in  the  table ;  and  the  separation  of  these  principles 
from  their  combinations  with  organic  matters  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  physiological  chemistry.  This 
must  be  the  case,  for  during  the  first  months  of  extra-uterine 

nalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  Heidelberg,  1842,  B.  xlii.,  S.  10.  The  above 
is  an  approximatiTe  estimate  of  the  proporUons  of  the  Tarious  fatty  constituents 
of  butter,  deduced  from  the  quantities  of  fatty  acids  obtained.  Bromeis,  like 
many  chemists  of  that  day,  supposed  that  the  neutral  fats  were  composed  of 
the  fatty  acids  combined  with  glycerine,  or  the  oxide  of  glycile.  It  is  now  gen. 
erally  admitted  that  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerine  are  formed  by  actual  dccom- 
position,  and  do  not  exist  in  combination  in  the  neutral  fats. 
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existence,  the  child  derives  all  the  inorganic,  as  well  as  the 
organic  matters  necessary  to  nutrition  and  development, 
from  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The  reaction  of  the  milk 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and 
these  principles  are  important  in  preserving  the  fluidity  of 
the  caseine.  It  is  not  determined  precisely  in  what  form 
iron  exists  in  the  milk,  but  its  presence  here  is  undoubted 
A  comparison  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  with  thai 
of  the  blood  will  show  that  most  of  the  important  in- 
organic principles  found  in  the  latter  fluid  exist  also  in 
the  milk. 

Hoppe  has  indicated  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  in  solution,  in  milk.*  Of  these  gases,  car- 
bonic acid  is  the  most  abundant.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
presence  of  gases  in  solution  in  liquids  renders  them  more 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  carbonic  acid  increases  very  ma- 
terially their  solvent  properties.  Aside  from  these  considera- 
tions, the  precise  function  of  the  gaseous  constituents  of  the 
milk  is  not  apparent. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  the  milk  fiilly  confirms 
the  fact,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  that 
this  is  a  typical  alimentary  fluid,  and  presents  in  itself  the 
proper  proportion  and  variety  of  material  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body  during  the  period  when  the  development 
of  the  system  is  going  on  witli  its  maximum  of  activity. 
The  form  in  which  its  different  nutritive  constituents  exist 
is  such  that  they  are  easily  digested  and  are  assimilated 
with  great  rapidity. 

Variations  in  the  Composition  of  the  MUk. 

The  most  elaborate  researches  concerning  the  variations 
in  the  composition  of  the  milk  are  those  of  Vemois  and 
Becquerel.  Their  observations  relate  to  the  composition 
of  milk  both  in  health  and  disease ;  but  we  shall  consider 

>  Zoe,  et/. 
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only  the  diflferences  this  fluid  has  been  found  to  present  under 
varying  normal  conditions.  Vemois  and  Becquerel  have  in- 
dicated a  certain  amount  of  variation  at  different  ages  and  at 
different  periods  in  lactation,  but  they  show,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  fluid  is  not  subject  to  changes  in  its  composition  suf- 
ficiently great  to  influence  materially  the  nutrition  of  the 
child. 

If  the  composition  of  the  milk  be  compared  at  different 
periods  of  lactation,  it  will  be  found  to  undergo  great 
changes  during  the  first  few  days.  In  fact,  the  first  fluid 
secreted  after  parturition  is  so  different  from  other  milk, 
that  it  has  been  called  by  another  name.  It  is  then  known 
as  colostrum,  the  peculiar  properties  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully  hereafter  under  a  distinct  head.  As  the 
secretion  of  milk  becomes  established,  the  fluid,  from  the 
first  to  the  fifteenth  day,  becomes  gradually  diminished  in 
density  and  in  its  proportion  of  water  and  of  sugar,  while 
there  is  a  progressive  increase  in  the  proportion  of  most  of 
the  other  constituents ;  viz.,  butter,  caseine,  and  the  inor- 
ganic salts.*  The  milk,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  its  composition,  as  it  increases  in  quantity  during  the 
first  few  days  of  lactation,  is  constantly  increasing  in  its 
nutritive  properties. 

The  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  milk,  taken 
from  month  to  month  during  the  entire  period  of  lactation, 
are  not  so  distinctly  marked.  It  is  diflScult,  indeed,  to 
indicate  any  constant  variations  of  sufficient  importance  to 
lead  to  the  view  that  the  milk  varies  much  in  its  nutritive 
properties  at  different  times,  within  the  ordinary  period  of 
lactation. 

If  we  except  the  first  few  months,  the  secretion  is  not 
found  to  present  any  constant  variations  in  density.  Vernois 
and  Becquerel  found  a  notable  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
solid  matters  from  the  first  to  the  third  month ;  the  sugar 
was  increased  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  month ;  the  ca- 

1  VxRNOiB  R  Beoquxrel,  Du  loU  chez  lafemme^  Paris,  1853,  p.  24. 
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seine  was  increased  from  the  first  day  to  the  second  month, 
inclusive,  and  diminished  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty- 
fourth  month ;  there  was  a  constant  and  considerable  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  butter,  from  the  first  day  to  the  fifth 
month,  and  a  diminution  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  and 
from  the  tenth  to  the  eleventh  month ;  there  was  a  slight, 
feeble,  but  almost  constant  and  progressive  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  salts  from  the  first  day  to  the  fifth  month,  and 
a  diminution  at  all  other  periods.* 

The  differences  noted  between  the  milk  of  primipane 
and  multipara  were  very  slight  and  not  very  important.  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  milk  of  primiparsB  approached  more 
nearly  the  normal  standard. 

The  menstrual  periods,  when  they  occur  during  lactation, 
have  been  found  by  most  observers  to  modify  considerably 
the  composition  and  properties  of  the  milk ;  and  it  is  well 
known  to  practical  physicians  that  the  secretion  is  then  liable 
to  produce  serious  disturbances  of  the  digestive  system  of 
the  child,  though  frequently  these  effects  are  not  observed. 
The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  which  com- 
monly occur  during  menstruation  are,  great  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  caseine,  increase  in  the  proportion  of  butter  and 
the  inorganic  salts,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar.  The  common  impression  that  the  milk  is 
unfit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child  if  pregnancy  occur 
during  lactation  is  undoubtedly  well-founded,  though  analy- 
ses of  the  milk  of  pregnant  women  have  never  been  made 
on  an  extended  scale.  Vernois  and  Becquercl  made  but 
one  examination  of  this  kind,  at  the  third  month  of  gesta^ 
tion,  and  found  a  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of  butter, 
slight  increase  in  sugar  and  the  inorganic  salts,  and  a  slight 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  caseine.* 

The  question  is  frequently  discussed  by  physiological 
writers,  whether  the  milk  of  fair  women  is  different  from 
that  of  brunettes.    There  are  hardly  sufficient  data,  however, 

>  Op,  cii.,  p.  31.  «  Op,  eit.,  p.  88. 
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to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  this  subject.  The  analyses  of 
L'H^ritier,*  and  Vernois  and  Beequerel,*  indicate  a  greater 
proportion  of  most  of  the  solid  matters  in  the  milk  of 
brunettes,  with  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
butter  in  favor  of  blondes.  Almost  all  autliorities  who  hav  > 
expressed  an  opinion  upon  this  question  give  the  preference 
to  the  milk  of  brunettes.  Donn6,  however,  expresses  him- 
self very  decidedly  against  the  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of 
brunettes  as  nurses.  "  As  regards  the  color  of  the  skin  and 
the  hair,  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  nowise  jus- 
tify the  generally-received  popular  prejudice  in  favor  of 
brunettes ;  in  more  than  four  hundred  nurses,  I  found  no 
sensible  difference  in  favor  of  brunettes  over  blonde  women 
or  over  those  with  chestnut  hair;  but  of  nine  red-haired 
women,  five  only  presented  the  proper  qualities.'"  It 
would  be  interesting  in  this  connection  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  be  any  marked  difference  in  the  milk  of  the  black 
and  the  white  race,  particularly  as  it  has-  long  been  the  cus- 
tom in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  to  permit  white 
children  to  be  nursed  by  black  women.  Infants  that  are 
nourished  in  this  way  apparently  thrive  as  well  as  those 
nursed  by  white  women;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  any  ^difference  in  the  milk  of  the  two 
races.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  some  interesting  facts 
concerning  the  black  women  of  the  West  Indies,  communi- 
cated to  him  by  his  nephew.  Dr.  Young,  which  show  that 


>  L*HiRrriER,  ThUtS  de  chimie  pathologique^  Paris,  1842,  p.  638 ;  Vernois  et 
Becquxrel,  op,  di,f  p.  62. 

*  L*H6ritier  was  the  first  to  compare  critical] j  the  milk  of  blondes  with  that 
of  brunettes.  In  two  women,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  subjected  to  the  same 
r^men,  the  milk  of  the  brunette  contained  much  more  caseine,  butter,  sugar, 
and  salts,  than  the  milk  of  the  blonde ;  but  these  two  instances  presented  the  ex- 
tremes  of  difiference ;  and  as  the  mean  of  all  his  observations,  it  was  found  that 
the  difference  was  comparatively  slight  Vernois  and  Becquerel  arrived  at  es- 
sentially  the  same  results,  except  that  the  proportion  of  butter  was  a  little 
greater  in  the  milk  of  fair  women. 

*  Vovmkj  Court  de  microscopie,  Paris,  1844,  p.  409. 
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there  is  probably  no  difference  between  the  milk  of  the 
blacks  and  of  Europeans.* 

In  normal  lactation,  there  is  no  marked  and  constant  dif- 
ference in  the  composition  of  milk  that  has  been  secreted  in 
great  abundance,  and  milk  which  is  produced  in  compara- 
tively small  quantity ;  nor  do  we  observe  that  difference  be- 
tween the  milk  first  drawn  from  the  breast  and  that  taken 
when  the  ducts  are  nearly  empty,  which  is  observed  in  the 
milk  of  the  cow.* 

The  influence  of  alimentation  and  the  taking  of  liquids 
upon  lactation  relate  chiefly  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  have 
already  been  considered.* 

In  treating  of  the  influences  which  modify  the  secretion 
of  milk,  we  have  already  alluded  to  the  effects  of  violent 
mental  emotions  upon  the  production  and  the  composition  of 
this  fluid.  The  very  remarkable  case  of  profound  alteration 
of  the  milk  by  violent  grief,  detailed  by  Vemois  and  Bec- 
querel,  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  secretion  in  this  condi- 
tion has  been  carefully  analyzed.  The  changes  thus  pro- 
duced in  its  composition  have  already  been  referred  to,*  the 
most  marked  difference  bsing  observed  in  the  proportion  of 
butter,  wliich  became  reduced  from  23*79  to  5*14  pai*ts  per 
1,000. 

Colostrum. 

Near  tlie  end  of  utero-gestation,  during  a  period  which 
varies  considerably  in  different  women  and  has  not  been  ac- 
curately determined,  a  small  quantity  of  a  thickish,  stringy 
fluid  may  frequently  be  drawn  from  the  mammary  glands. 
This  bears  little  resemblance  to  perfectly-formed  milk.  It 
is  small  in  quantity,  and  is  usually  more  abundant  in  multi- 
parse  than  in  primipai*©.     This  fluid,  with  that  secreted  for 

>  Coopsa,  Thi  Anatomy  and  DUcases  of  the  Breast^  Philadelphia,  1845,  p. 
103,  et  9eq, 

*  See  Tol.  il,  Alimentation,  p.  79. 

» See  page  88.  <  See  page  86. 
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the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  is  called  colostrum.  It  is 
yellowish,  semiopaque,  of  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction,  and 
somewhat  mucilaginous  in  its  consistence.  Its  specific  gravi- 
ty is  considerably  above  that  of  the  ordinary  milk,  being  from 
1040  to  1060.  As  lactation  progresses,  the  character  of  the 
secretion  rapidly  changes,  until  it  becomes  loaded  with  true 
milk-globules  and  assumes  the  characters  of  ordinary  milk. 

The  opacity  of  the  colostrum  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  different  corpuscular  elements.  Milk-globules,  very 
variable  in  size  and  number,  are  to  be  found  in  the  secretion 
fix>m  the  first.  These,  however,  do  not  exist  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  render  the  fluid  very  opaque,  and  they  are 
frequently  aggregated  in  rounded  and  irregular  masses, 
held  together,  apparently,  by  some  glutinous  matter.  Pecu- 
liar corpuscles,  first  accurately  described  by  Donn6,  un- 
der the  name  of  "  granular  bodies,"  and  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  colostrum,  always  exist  in  this  fluid.* 
These  are  now  known  as  colostrum-corpuscles.  They  are 
spherical,  varying  in  size  from  y^Vir  ^^  imr  ^^  ^^  inch,  are 
sometimes  pale,  but  more  frequently  quite  granular,  and 
contain  very  often  a  lai^e  number  of  fatty  particles.  They 
behave  in  all  respects  like  leucocytes,  and  are  described  by 
Eobin  as  a  variety  of  these  bodies.*  Many  of  them  are  pre- 
cisely like  the  leucocytes  found  in  the  blood,  lymph,  or  pus. 
Their  appearance  was  very  well  described  by  Donn6,  who 
supposed  that  they  were  mucus-corpuscles.*  We  now  know, 
however,  that  the  so-called  mucus-corpuscle  does  not  differ 
from  the  pus-corpuscle  or  the  white  corpuscle  of  the  blood ; 
and  leucocytes  generally,  when  confined  in  liquids  that  are 
not  subject  to  movements,  are  apt  to  undergo  enlargement, 
to  become  fatty,  and,  in  short,  present  all  the  different  ap- 
pearances observed  in  the  colostrum-corpuscles.    In  addition 

>  DoKNif  Ooun  de  microaeopiej  Paris,  1844,  p.  400. 

'  Robin,  8ur  qudquet  pointi  de  VanatomU  etdela  pKysiologie  da  leueoeyte9,-» 
Jcwmal  de  la  phyndoffie,  Pans,  1869,  torn*  ii.,  p.  66. 
'  DoNxib,  he.  eit. 
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to  these  corpuscular  elements,  a  small  quantity  of  mucosine 
may  frequently  be  observed  in  the  colostrum,  on  microscopi- 
cal examination. 

On  the  addition  of  ether  to  a  specimen  of  colostrum 
under  the  microscope,  most  of  the  fatty  particles,  both  within 
and  without  the  colostrum-corpuscles,  are  dissolved.  Am- 
monia added  to  the  fluid  renders  it  stringy,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  mass  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence. 

In  its  proximate  composition,  the  colostrum  presents 
many  points  of  difference  from  true  milk.  It  is  sweeter  to 
the  taste,  and  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  sugar  and  of 
the  inorganic  salts.  The  proportion  of  fat  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  proportion  in  the  milk,  and  is  generally  greater.  In- 
stead of  caseine,  the  pure  colostrum  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  albumen ;  and  as  the  character  of  the  secretion 
changes  in  the  process  of  lactation,  the  albumen  becomes 
gradually  reduced  in  quantity  and  caseine  takes  its  place. 

Without  referring  in  detail  to  the  numerous  analyses  of 
colostrum  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  inferior  animals, 
by  Simon,  Lassaigne,  and  others,  the  following,  deduced 
from  the  analyses  of  Clemm,  may  be  taken  as  the  ordinary 
composition  of  this  fluid  in  the  human  female  : 

Composition  of  the  Colostrum,^ 

Water 946*24  to  851-97 

Albumen 29*81  "     80*78 

Butter 7*07  "    41*80 

Sugarof  milk 17*27  "    48*69 

Chloride  of  sodium 0*61 

Chloride  of  potassium 1*26 

Phosphates  and  sulphates  of  potassa,  of  lime, 

and  of  magnesia 2*96 

Phosphate  of  iron 0*01  ^ 


4*41  "      6*44 


Colostrum  ordinarily  decomposes  much  more  readily  than 
milk,  and  takes  on  putrefactive  changes  very  rapidly.  If  it  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  it  sep- 

'  Robin,  Lefoiu  tur  lea  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  409. 
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arates  into  a  thick,  opaque,  yellowish  cream  and  a  serous 
fluid.  In  an  observation  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  nine  meas- 
ures of  colostrum,  taken  soon  after  parturition,  after  twenty- 
four  hours  of  repose,  gave  six  parts  of  cream  to  three  of 
mnk." 

The  peculiar  constitution  of  the  colostrum,  particularly 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  sugar  and  inorganic  salts, 
renders  it  somewhat  laxative  in  its  effects,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  useful,  during  the  first  few  days  after  delivery,  in  as- 
sisting to  relieve  the  infant  of  the  accumulation  of  meconium- 

As  the  quantity  of  colostrum  that  may  be  pressed  from 
the  mammary  glands  during  the  latter  periods  of  utero- 
gestation,  particularly  the  last  month,  is  very  variable,  it 
becomes  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine 
whether  this  secretion  have  any  relation  to  the  quantity  of 
milk  that  may  be  expected  after  delivery.  This  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  careful  study  by  Donn6,  who  arrived  at 
the  following  important  conclusions : 

In  women  in  whom  the  secretion  of  colostrum  is  almost 
absent,  the  fluid  being  in  exceedingly  small  quantity,  viscid, 
and  containing  hardly  any  corpuscular  elements,  there  is 
hardly  any  milk  produced  after  delivery. 

In  women  who,  before  delivery,  present  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  colbstrum,  containing  very  few  milk-globules  and  a 
number  of  colostrum-corpuscles,  after  delivery  the  milk  will 
be  scanty  or  it  may  be  abundant,  but  it  is  always  of  poor 
quality. 

But  when  the  quantity  of  colostrum  produced  is  con- 
siderable, the  secretion  being  quite  fluid  and  rich  in  corpus- 
cular elements,  particularly  milk-globules,  the  milk  after 
delivery  is  always  abundant  and  of  good  quality.* 

From  these  observations  it  would  seem  that  the  produc- 
tion of  colostrum  is  an  indication  of  the  proper  development 
of  the  mammary  glands ;  and  the  early  production  of  fatty 

I  Cooper,  7%e  Anatomy  and  Dueaaes  of  the  Breast^  Philadelphia,  1845,  p.  85. 
'  DoxNK,  op,  €ii.,  p.  407,  d  nq. 
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granules,  which  are  first  formed  by  the  cells  lining  the  se- 
creting vesicles,  indicates  the  probable  activity  in  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  after  lactation  has  become  fully  established. 

The  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  preserves  the  char- 
acters of  colostrum  until  toward  the  end  of  the  milk-fever, 
when  the  colostrum-corpuscles  rapidly  disappear,  and  the 
milk-globules  become  more  numerous,  r^ular,  and  uniform 
in  size.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  the  secretion 
of  milk  becomes  fully  established  and  all  the  characters  of 
the  colostrum  disappear  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
day  after  delivery.  A  few  colostrum-corpuscles  and  masses 
of  agglutinated  milk-globules  may  sometimes  be  discovered 
after  the  tenth  day,  but  they  are  very  rare ;  and  after  the  fif- 
teenth day  the  milk  does  not  sensibly  change  in  its  micro- 
scopical or  its  chemical  characters. 

Lacteal  Secretion  in  the  Newly-Born. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  infants  of  both  sexes  there  is 
generally  a  certain  amount  of  secretion  from  the  mammary 
glands,  commencing  at  birth,  or  from  two  to  three  days  afi;er, 
and  continuing  sometimes  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
quantity  of  fluid  that  may  be  pressed  out  at  the  nipples  at 
this  time  is  very  variable.  Sometimes  only  a  few  drops 
can  be  obtained,  but  occasionally  the  fluid  amounts  to  one 
or  two  drachms.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the 
object  of  this  secretion,  which  takes  place  when  the  glands 
are  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  it  has  been  so  often  observed 
and  described  by  physiologists  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  and  the  fact  that  the 
secretion  is  almost  always  produced  in  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity. 

The  latest  researches  upon  this  subject  are  those  of  Gub- 
ler  and  Quevenne,  who  have  given  a  tolerably  complete 
analysis  of  the  fluid.  The  fact  of  the  almost  constant  oc- 
currence of  the  secretion  was  fully  established,  in  1S53,  by 
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Guillot.*  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Quevenne  of  the 
secretion  obtained  by  Gubler.  The  observations  of  Gubler 
were  very  extended,  and  were  made  upon  about  twelve  hun- 
dred children.  The  secretion  rarely  continued  more  than 
four  weeks,  but  in  four  instances  it  persisted  for  two  months.* 

Composition  of  the  MiUc  of  the  Infant. 

Water 89400 

CaseiDe 26*40 

Sugar  of  milk 62*20 

Butter 14-00 

Earthj  phosphates 1*20 

^luble  salts  (with  a  small  quantity  of  insoluble  phosphates).  2*20 

1,000-00 

This  fluid  does  not  differ  much  in  its  composition  from 
ordinary  milk.  The  proportion  of  butter  is  much  less,  but 
the  amount  of  sugar  is  greater,  and  the  quantity  of  caseine 
is  nearly  thfe  same. 

Of  the  other  fluids  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  secretions,  the  saliva,  gastric  juice,  pancreatic  juice,  and 
the  intestinal  fluids  have  already  been  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  digestion.*  The  physiology  of  the  lachrymal  se- 
cretion will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  eye,  and  the 
bile  will  be  treated  of  fully  under  the  head  of  excretion. 

^  GuiLLOT,  De  la  ihritum  du  Imt  chez  la  mfanU  nouvMu-nSs^  et  da  aecidentt 
qui  peuveni  Vacoompagner, — Archiva  ffhUralay  Paris,  1868,  6me  s6ne,  tome  iL, 
p.  613,  etseq. 

'  GuBLKR,  Memoire  tur  la  8$crS(ion  et  la  eompasitum  du  lait  eha  la  enfanU 
noKMav-ii^t  da  deux  uxar^Uompta  rendut  et  memoira  de  la  SocietS  de  Biologiej 
ariUe,  1866,  Paris,  1866,  p.  289. 

*  See  vol  il,  Digestion. 
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EXCBETIOX — ^ACTION  OF  THE  BKIN. 

Differences  between  the  secretions  proper  and  the  excretions — Composition  of 
the  excretions — Mode  of  production  of  the  excretions — Discharge  of  the 
excretions — Physiological  anatomy  of  the  skin — Extent  and  thickne^  of 
the  skin — Layers  of  the  skin — ^The  corium,  or  true  skin — The  epidermis 
and  its  appendages — Desquamation  of  the  epidermis — Physiological  anat- 
omy and  uses  of  the  nails  and  hair^Development  and  growth  of  the  nails 
— Varieties  of  hair — Number  of  the  hairs — Roots  of  the  hairs,  and  hair-fol- 
licles— Structure  of  the  hairs — Sudden  blanching  of  the  hair — Uses  of  the 
hairs — Perspiration — Sudoriparous  glands — Mechanism  of  the  secretion  of 
sweat — Quantity  of  cutaneous  exhalation — Properties  and  Composition  of 
the  sweat — Peculiarities  of  the  sweat  in  certain  parts. 

In  entering  upon  tlie  study  of  the  elimination  of  eflTete 
matters,  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  fully  the  broad  distinc- 
tions between  the  secretions  proper  and  the  excretions,  in 
their  composition,  the  mechanism  of  their  production,  and 
their  destination.  These  considerations  are  again  referred 
to,*  for  the  reason  that  they  have  not  ordinarily  received 
that  attention  in  works  upon  physiology  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.  The  mechanism  of  excretion  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  function  of  nutrition,  and  forms  one 
of  the  great  starting-points  in  the  study  of  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  nutrition  in  -diseased  conditions. 

Taking  the  urine  as  tbe  type  of  the  excrement itious 
fluids,  it  is  found  to  contain  none  of  those  principles  included 
in  the  class  of  non-crystallizable,  organic  nitrogenized  mat- 
ters, but  is  composed  entirely  of  crystallizable  matters  simply 

*  See  chapter  I.  on  "  Secretion  in  General." 
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held  in  solution  in  water.  The  character  of  these  principles 
depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  blood  and  the  general 
condition  of  nutrition,  and  not  upon  any  formative  action  in 
the  glands.  The  principles  themselves  represent  the  ulti- 
mate physiological  changes  of  certain  constituent  parts  of 
the  living  organism,  and  are  in  such  a  condition  that  they 
are  of  no  further  use  in  the  economy  and  are  simply  dis- 
charged from  the  body.  Certain  inorganic  matters  are 
found  in  the  excrementitious  fluids,  are  discharged  with 
the  products  of  excretion,  and  are  thus  associated  with  the 
organic  principles  of  the  economy  in  their  physiological  de- 
struction, as  well  as  in  their  deposition  in  the  tissues.  Co- 
agulable  organic  matters,  such  as  albumen  or  fibrin,  never 
exist  in  the  excrementitious  fluids  under  normal  conditions ; 
except  as  the  products  of  other  glands  may  become  acciden- 
tally or  constantly  mixed  with  the  excrementitious  fluids 
proper.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  non-nitrogenized 
matters  (sugars  and  fats),  which,  whether  formed  in  the 
organism  or  taken  as  food,  are  consumed  as  such  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition.  The  production  of  the  excretions  is  con- 
stant, being  subject  only  to  certain  modifications  in  activity, 
dependent  upon  varying  conditions  of  the  system.  All  of 
the  elements  of  excretion  preexist  in  the  blood,  either  in  the 
precise  condition  in  which  they  are  discharged,  or  in  some 
slightly  modified  form. 

Under  the  head  of  excretion,  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
the  general  properties  and  composition  of  the  diflferent  ex- 
crementitious fluids ;  but  the  relations  of  the  excrementitious 
matters  themselves  to  the  tissues  will  be  more  fully  treated 
of  in  connection  with  nutrition. 

The  urine  is  a  purely  excrementitious  fluid.  The  perspi- 
ration and  the  secretion  of  the  axillary  glands  are  excre- 
mentitious fluids,  but  contain  a  certain  amount  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Certain  excrementitious 
matters  are  found  in  the  bile,  but  at  the  same  time,  this 
fluid  contains  principles  manufactured  in  the  liver,  and  has 
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an  important  function  as  a  Becretion,  in  connection  with  the 
process  of  digestion. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  complex  and  important 
structures  in  the  bodj,  and  possesses  a  variety  of  functions. 
In  the  first  place  it  forms  a  protective  covering  for  the  gen- 
eral surface.  It  is  quite  thick  over  the  parts  most  subject  to 
pressure  and  friction,  is  elastic  over  movable  parts  and  those 
liable  to  variations  in  size,  and  in  many  situations  is  covered 
with  hair,  which  affords  an  additional  protection  to  the  sub- 
jacent structures.  The  skin  and  its  appendages  are  bad 
conductors  of  caloric,  are  capable  of  resisting  very  consider- 
able variations  in  temperature,  and  thus  tend  to  maintain 
the  normal  standard  of  the  animal  heat.  As  an  organ  of 
tactile  sensibility,  the  skin  has  an  important  function,  being 
abundantly  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves,  some  of  which 
present  an  arrangement  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nice  ap- 
preciation of  external  impressions.  The  skin  assists  in  pre- 
serving the  external  forms  of  the  muscles ;  it  relieves  the 
abrupt  projections  and  depressions  of  the  general  surface,  and 
gives  roundness  and  grace  to  the  contours  of  the  body.  In 
some  parts  it  is  very  closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  struc- 
tures, while  in  others  it  is  less  adherent,  and  is  provided  with 
a  layer  of  adipose  tissue. 

As  an  organ  of  excretion,  the  skin  is  very  important ;  and 
although  the  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter  exhaled  from 
it  is  not  very  great,  and  probably  not  subject  to  much  varia- 
tion, the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  general  surface  is 
always  considerable,  and  is  subject  to  such  modifications  as 
may  become  necessary  from  the  varied  conditions  of  the  ani- 
mal temperature.  Thus,  while  the  skin  protects  the  body 
from  external  influences,  its  function  is  important  in  regu- 
lating the  heat  produced  as  one  of  the  numerous  phenomena 
attendant  upon  the  general  process  of  nutrition. 
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As  the  skin  presents  such  a  variety  of  functions,  its 
physiological  anatomy  is  most  conveniently  considered  in 
connection  with  diflferent  divisions  of  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology. For  example,  under  the  head  of  secretion,  we  have 
already  taken  up  the  structure  of  the  different  varieties  of 
sebaceous  glands.  The  anatomy  of  the  skin  as  an  organ  of 
touch  will  be  most  appropriately  considered  in  connection 
with  the  nervous  system.  In  this  connection  we  will  describe 
the  excreting  organs  found  in  the  skin ;  and  here  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  study  briefly  its  general  structure  and  the 
most  important  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  epidermic  ap- 
pendages. A  fall  and  connected  description  of  the  skin  and 
its  appendages  belongs  properly  to  works  upon  anatomy. 

General  Appearcmce  of  the  Skin. — It  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  very  minutely  the  general  appearance  of  the  skin. 
Its  color  is  sufficiently  familiar.  The  tissue  of  the  true  skin 
is  whitish  and  semitransparent,  so  that  the  color  of  the  sub- 
jacent parts  gives  to  it  a  peculiar  tint.  The  blood  contained 
in  its  vessels,  as  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  modifying 
greatly  the  color  of  the  general  surface.  The  deep  layer  of 
the  epidermis  always  contains  more  or  less  pigmentary  mat- 
ter, which  gives  the  colors  characteristic  of  different  races, 
and  produces  the  variations  in  complexion  that  are  observed 
in  different  individuals  of  the  same  race.  The  pigment,  in 
the  white  races,  is  but  slightly  developed  at  birth,  but  in- 
creases in  quantity  with  age. 

The  general  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet,  is  covered  with  hairs, 
which  are  very  largely  developed  in  cei*tain  situations.  The 
furrows  and  folds  of  the  skin  are  produced  either  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  subjacent  muscles ;  by  a  loss  of  elasticity  in 
the  skin,  as  in  old  age ;  by  an  excessive  development  of  fat 
in  certain  parts ;  or  by  the  movements  of  the  joints.  Faint, 
irregular  lines  are  observed  on  the  surface  in  most  parts ;  but 
upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  these 
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are  well  marked  and  regular,  particularly  upon  the  palmar 
surfaces  of  the  last  phalanges,  where  they  are  in  the  form 
of  concentric  curves,  so  easily  observed  with  the.  naked  eye 
that  further  description  is  unnecessar5\  These  lines  are 
formed  by  the  more  or  less  regular  arrangement  of  the  papil- 
lae of  the  true  skin. 

Extent  and  Thickness  of  the  Shin. — Sappey  has  made  a 
number  of  very  careful  observations  upon  the  extent  of  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Without  detailing  the  measurements 
of  diflFerent  parts,  it  may  be  stated,  as  the  general  result  of 
his  observations,  that  the  cutaneous  surface  in  a  good-sized 
man  is  equal  to  about  twelve  square  feet ;  and  in  men  of 
more  than  ordinary  size  it  may  extend  to  fourteen,  fifteen, 
or  even  eighteen  square  feet.  In  men  of  m.edium  size,  in 
France,  the  surface  does  not  exceed  ten  square  feet ;  and  in 
women,  it  is  ordinarily  from  six  to  eight.*  When  we  con- 
sider the  great  extent  of  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  amount  of  secretion,  under  certain  conditions, 
should  be  enormous.  Indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  the 
amount  of  elimination  is  very  considerable,  and  the  skin  is 
really  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  glandular  structures. 

The  thickness  of  the  skin  varies  very  much  in  different 
parts.  Where  it  is  naturally  exposed  to  constant  pressure 
and  friction,  as  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  or  the  palms  of  the 
hands,  the  epidermis  becomes  very  much  thickened,  and  in 
this  way  the  more  delicate  structure  of  the  true  skin  is  pro- 
tected. It  is  well  known  that  the  development  of  the  epi- 
dermis, under  these  conditions,  varies  in  different  persons, 
with  the  amount  of  pressure  and  friction  to  which  the  sur- 
face is  habitually  subjected.  The  true  skin  is  from  -^to\ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  in  certain  parts,  particularly  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  the  lips,  and  the  glans  penis,  it 
frequently  measures  not  more  than  yfy  of  an  inch.' 

'  SA.PPET,  TraiU  d^anaiomie  deweriptive^  Paris,  1852,  tome  ii.,  p.  447. 
*  PoucHET,  Precii  d'fdttoloffie  humainf^  Paris,  1864,  p.  829. 
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Layers  of  the  Skin. — The  skin  is  naturally  divided  into 
two  principal  layers,  which  may  be  readily  separated  from 
each  other  by  maceration.  These  are,  the  true  skin  (cutis 
vera,  derma,  or  corium),  and  the  epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarf- 
skin.  The  true  skin  is  attached  to  the  subjacent  structures, 
more  or  less  closely,  by  a  fibrous  structure  called  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  we  com- 
monly find  a  certain  quantity  of  fatty  tissue.  This  layer 
is  sometimes  described  under  the  name  of  the  panniculus 
adiposus.  The  thickness  of  the  adipose  layer  varies  very 
much  in  different  parts  of  the  general  surface  and  in  differ- 
ent persons.  There  is  no  fat  beneath  the  skin  of  the  eyelids, 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  ear,  the  penis,  and  the  scro- 
tum. Beneath  the  skin  of  the  cranium,  the  nose,  the  neck, 
and  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  and  foot,  the  knee  and  the  elbow, 
the  fatty  layer  is  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  other 
parts  it  usually  measures  from  ^  to  i  of  an  inch.*  In  very 
fat  persons  it  may  measure  one  inch  or  more.  Upon  the 
head  and  the  neck,  in  the  human  subject,  are  muscles  at- 
tached more  or  less  closely  to  the  skin.  These  are  capable 
of  moving  the  skin  to  a  slight  extent.  Muscles  of  this  kind 
are  largely  developed  and  quite  extensively  distributed  in 
some  of  the  lower  animals. 

There  is  no  sharplj^-defined  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  cutis  and  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue ;  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  skin  is  always  irregular,  from  the  presence  of 
numerous  fibres  which  are  necessarily  divided  in  detaching 
it  from  the  subjacent  structures.  The  fibres  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  skin  near  its  under  surface  become 
looser  in  their  arrangement,  the  change  taking  place  rather 
abruptly,  until  they  present  large  alveolae,  which  generally 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  adipose  tissue. 

The  layer  called  the  true  skin  is  subdivided  into  a  deep, 
reticulated,  or  fibrous  layer,  and  a  superficial  portion,  called 

'  Krause,  in  Waonib*8  Hdndworterbitch  der  Phydohgiey  Braunschweig,  1844, 
Bd.  il,  8.  116. 
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the  papillary  layer.  The  epidermis  is  also  divided  into  twc 
layers ;  an  external  layer,  called  the  homy  layer;  and  an  in- 
ternal layer,  called  the  Malpighian,  or  the  mucous  layer, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium. 

The  Corium^  or  True  Skin. — The  reticulated  and  the 
papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin  are  quite  distinct.  The 
lower  stratum,  the  reticulated,  is  much  thicker  than  the 
papillary  layer,  is  dense,  resisting,  quite  elastic,  and  slightly 
contractile.  It  is  composed  of  numerous  bundles  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  interlacing  with  each  other  in  every  direction, 
generally  at  acute  angles.  Distributed  throughout  this  layer 
are  found  numerpus  anastomosing  elastic  fibres  of  the  small 
variety,  and  with  them  a  number  of  non-striated  muscular 
fibres.  This  portion  of  the  skin  contains,  in  addition,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  amorphous  matter  which  serves  to  hold 
the  fibres  together.  The  muscular  fibres  are  particularly 
abundant  about  the  hair-follicles  and  the  sebaceous  glands 
connected  with  them,  and  their  arrangement  is  such,  that 
when  they  are  excited  to  contraction  by  cold  or  by  electrici- 
ty, the  follicles  are  drawn  up,  projecting  upon  the  general 
surface,  and  producing  the  appearance  known  as  "goose- 
flesh."  Contraction  of  these  fibres  is  particularly  marked 
about  the  nipple,  producing  the  so-called  erection  of  this 
organ,  and  about  the  scrotum  and  penis,  wrinkling  the 
skin  of  these  parts.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  little 
muscles  ai'ound  the  hair-follicles,  forming  little  bands  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  and  the  base  of  the 
follicles,  was  first  described  by  Kolliker,*  and  explains  fully 
the  manner  in  which  the  "  goose-flesh  "  is  produced.  Con- 
traction of  the  skin,  in  obedience  to  the  stimulus  of  electrici- 
ty, has  been  demonstrated  by  Froriep,  Brown-S6quard,  and 
Kolliker,  both  in  the  living  subject  and  in  executed  criminals 
immediately  after  death.* 

'  KoLLiKKR,  Handbueh  der  Gewebdehre  da  MenMchen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  98. 
*  Kolliker,  Manual  of  Human  Mierotcopic  Anatomy,  London,  1860,  p.  86 
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The  papillary  layer  of  the  skin  passes  insensibly  into 
the  subjacent  structure  and  presents  no  well-marked  line 
of  division.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  same  kind  of 
amorphous  matter  that  exists  in  the  reticulated  layer 
The  papillse  themselves  appear  to  be  simply  elevations 
of  this  amorphous  matter,  though  they  may  contain  a  few 
fibres.  In  this  layer  we  find  a  number  of  fibro-plastic 
nuclei  with  a  few  little  corpuscular  bodies  called  by  Eobin, 
cytoblastions.' 

As  regards  their  form,  the  papillsB  may  be  divided  into 
two  varieties ;  the  simple  and  the  compound.  The  simple 
papillflB  are  conical,  rounded,  or  club-shaped  elevations  of  the 
amorphous  matter,  and  are  irregularly  distributed  on  the 
general  surface.  The  smallest  are  from  i^  to  ^^  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  face.  The 
largest  are  on  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  nipple.  These  measure  from  ^hf  *^  tJtt  ^^  ^^  inch. 
Large  papiUse,  regularly  arranged  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
are  found  beneath  the  nails.  The  regular,  curved  lines 
observed  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  particularly  the  palmar  surfaces  of  the  last  phalanges, 
are  formed  by  double  rows  of  compound  papillae,  which  pre- 
sent two,  three,  or  four  points  attached  to  a  single  base.  In 
the  centre  of  each  of  these  double  rows  of  papUlse  is  an  ex- 
cessively fine  and  shallow  groove,  in  which  are  found  the  ori- 
fices of  the  sudoriferous  ducts. 

The  papillae  are  abundantly  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
terminating  in  looped  capillary  plexuses,  and  nerves.  The 
termination  of  the  nerves  is  peculiar,  and  will  be  fully  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  organs  of  touch.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  lymphatics,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
the  skin,  has  already  been  indicated  in  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  system.* 

>  LrmJt  XT  Robin,  Didionnaire  de  midedne^  Paris,  1866,  Article,  CyiO" 
*  See  ToL  iL,  Absorption,  p.  480. 
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The  Epidermis  and  its  Appendages. — The  epidermis, 
or  external  layer  of  the  skin,  is  a  membrane  composed  ex- 
clusively of  cells,  containing  neither  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
nor  lymphatics.  Its  external  surface  is  marked  by  exceed 
ingly  shallow  grooves,  which  correspond  to  the  deep  furrows 
between  the  papillae  of  the  derma.  Its  internal  surface  is 
applied  directly  to  the  papillary  layer  of  the  true  skin,  and 
follows  closely  all  its  inequalities.  This  portion  of  the  skin 
is  subdivided  into  two  tolerably  distinct  layers.  The  in- 
ternal layer  is  called  the  rete  mucosum,  or  the  Malpighian 
layer,  and  the  external  is  called  the  horny  layer.  These 
two  layers  present  certain  important  distinctive  characters. 

The  Malpighian  layer  is  composed  of  a  single  stratum 
of  prismoidal,  nucleated  cells,  containing  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  pigmentary  matter,  applied  directly  to  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  derma,  and  a  number  of  layers  of  rounded 
cells  containing  no  pigment.  The  upper  layers  of  cells, 
with  the  scales  of  the  homy  layer,  are  semitransparent  and 
nearly  colorless ;  and  it  is  the  pigmentary  layer  chiefly  which 
gives  to  the  skin  its  characteristic  color  and  the  peculiarities 
in  the  complexion  of  different  races  and  of  different  individu- 
als. In  the  negro,  this  layer  is  nearly  black ;  and  when  the  epi- 
dermis is  removed,  the  true  skin  does  not  i)resent  any  marked 
difference  from  the  skin  of  the  white  race.  All  the  epider- 
mic cells  are.  somewhat  colored  in  the  dark  races,  but  the 
upper  layers  contain  no  pigmentary  granules.  The  cells 
of  the  pigmentary  layer  are  from  ^Vd"  ^^  toW  ^^  *^ 
inch  in  length,  and  from  ^^^^  to  ^oVc  ^^  *^  va^  in  their 
short  diameter.  Tlie  rounded  cells  in  the  upper  layers  are 
from  ^TjVir  *^  TiJW  ^^  ^^  \Vi^  in  diameter.  Tlie  absolute 
thickness  of  the  rete  mucosum  is  from  yTjVir  ^^  tV  ^^  ^^  inch. 

The  horny  layer  is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  hard, 
flattened  cells,  irregularly  polygonal  in  shape,  generally  with- 
out nuclei,  and  measuring  from  y^jVir  ^^  rhr  ^^  ^^  \xi^  in 
diameter.  The  deeper  ceHs  are  thicker  and  more  rounded 
than  those  of  the  superficial  layers. 
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The  epidermis  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  more  delicate 
structure  of  the  true  skin,  and  its  thickness  is  proportionate 
to  the  exposure  of  the  different  parts.  It  is  consequently 
much  thicker  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the 
hands  than  in  other  portions  of  the  general  surface,  and  its 
thickness  is  very  much  increased  in  those  who  are  habitually 
engaged  in- severe  manual  labor.  Upon  the  face,  the  eyelids, 
and  in  the  external  auditory  passages,  the  epidermis  is  most 
delicate,  measuring  from  -g^  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Upon  the  palm  it  is  from  |j>j-  to  t^  of  an  inch  thick,  and  upon 
the  sole  of  the  foot  it  measures  from  -j^  *^  i  ^^  ^^  inch.* 
These  variations  depend  entirely  upon  the  development  of  the 
homy  layer.  The  thickness  of  the  rete  mucosum,  although 
it  presents  considerable  variation  in  different  parts,  is  rather 
more  uniform. 

There  is  constantly  more  or  less  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermis, particularly  the  homy  layer,  and  the  cells  are  regen- 
erated by  a  blastema  exuded  from  the  subjacent  vascular 
parts.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  constant  formation  of 
cells  in  the  deeper  strata  of  the  homy  layer,  which  become 
flattened  as  they  near  the  surface ;  but  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  undergo  trans- 
formation into  the  hard,  flattened  scales  of  the  homy  layer. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Uses  of  the  Nails  and 
JECairs. — It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  very 
minutely  the  anatomy  of  the  nails  and  hairs.  They  are  or- 
dinarily regarded  as  appendages  of  the  epidermis,  produced 
by  certain  peculiar  organs  belonging  to  the  true  skin ;  and 
an  elaborate  study  of  these  parts  belongs  strictly  to  descrip- 
tive and  general  anatomy.  To  complete,  however,  the 
physiological  history  of  the  skin,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

■  '  KoLLiKER,  Manual  of  Human  2iicro9copical  Anatomy ^  American  Edition, 
Philadelphia,  1854,  p.  146.  KoUiker  gives  {loc.  cU.)  accurate  measurements  of 
the  epidermis  in  many  different  portions  of  the  skin,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  further  information  on  this  point. 
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consider  briefly  the  general  arrangement  of  tlie  cuticulai 
appendages. 

The  nails  are  situated  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  distal 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  serve  to  protect 
these  parts,  and  in  the  fingers,  are  also  quite  important  in 
prehension.  The  general  appearance  of  the  nails  is  so  famil- 
iar that  it  requires  no  special  description.  In  their  study, 
anatomists  have  distinguished  a  root,  a  body,  and  a  free 
border. 

The  root  is  thin  and  soft,  terminating  in  rather  a  jagged 
edge,  which  is  turned  slightly  upward  and  is  received  into  a 
fold  of  the  skin  extending  around  the  nail  to  its  free  edge. 
The  length  of  the  root  of  course  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
nail,  but  it  is  generally  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the 
length  of  the  body. 

The  body  of  the  nail  extends  from  the  fold  of  skin  which 
covers  the  root  to  the  free  border.  This  portion  of  the  nail, 
with  the  root,  is  closely  adherent  by  its  under  surface  to  the 
•  true  skin.  It  is  marked  by  fine  but  distinct  longitudinal 
strisB  and  very  faint  transverse  lines.  It  is  usually  reddish 
in  color,  from  the  great  vascularity  of  the  subjacent  structure. 
At  the  posterior  part  is  a  whitish  portion  of  a  semilunar 
shape,  called  the  lunula,  which  has  this  appearance  simply 
from  the  fact  that  the  corium  in  this  part  is  less  vascular,  and 
the  papillflB  are  not  so  regular  as  in  the  rest  of  the  body. 
That  portion  of  the  skin  situated  beneath  the  root  and  the 
body  of  the  nail  is  called  the  matrix.  It  presents  highly 
vascular  papilte,  arranged  in  regular,  longitudinal  rows,  and 
receives  into  its  grooves  corresponding  ridges  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  nail. 

The  free  border  of  the  nail  begins  at  the  point  where  the 
nail  becomes  detached  from  the  skin.  This  is  generally  cut 
or  worn  away,  and  is  constantly  growing ;  but  if  left  to  itself, 
it  attains  in  time  a  definite  length,  which  may  be  stated,  in 
general  terms,  to  be  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 

Examining  the  nail  in  a  longitudinal  section,  the  horuj 
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layer,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  true  nail,  is  found  to 
increase  progressively  in  thickness  from  the  root  to  near  the 
free  border.  If  the  nail  be  examined  in  a  transverse  section, 
it  will  also  be  found  much  thicker  in  the  central  portion 
than  near  the  edge,  and  that  part  which  is  received  into 
the  lateral  portions  of  the  fold  becomes  excessively  thin  like 
the  rest  of  the  root.  The  thickness  of  the  true  nail  at  the 
root  is  from  -^hr  *^  "rhr  ^^  *°  i^^h ;  and,  in  the  thickest  i)or- 
tion  of  the  body,  it  usually  measures  from  ^  to  ^V  of  an 
inch.  The  nail  becomes  somewhat  thinner  at  and  near  the 
free  border. 

Sections  of  the  nails  show  that  they  are  composed  of  two 
layers,  which  correspond  to  the  Malpighian  and  the  homy 
layer  of  the  epidermis,  though  they  are  much  more  distinct. 
The  Malpighian  layer  is  applied  directly  to  the  ridges  of  the 
bed  of  the  nail,  and  presents  upon  its  upper  surface  ridges 
much  less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  underlying  true  skin. 
This  layer  is  rather  thinner  than  the  homy  layer,  is  whitish 
in  color,  and  is  composed  of  numerous  strata  of  elongated, 
prismoidal,  nucleated  cells,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the 

matrix.  These  cells  are  from  -jnjVir  ^  TjVrr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
length. 

The  homy  layer,  which  constitutes  the  true  nail,  is  ap- 
plied by  its  under  surface  directly  to  the  ridges  of  the  Mal- 
pighian layer.  It  is  dense  and  brittle,  and  composed  of  nu- 
merous strata  of  flattened  cells,  which  cannot  be  isolated 
without  the  use  of  reagents.  If  the  different  strata  of  this 
portion  of  the  nail  be  studied  after  boiling  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  potash,  it  becomes  evident  that  here,  as  in  the 
homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  the  lower  cells  are  somewhat 
rounded,  while  those  nearer  the  surface  are  flattened.  These 
cells  are  nearly  all  nucleated,  and  measure  from  -njVir  ^^  "ri-o- 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  thickness  of  this  layer  varies 
in  different  portions  of  the  nail,  while  the  Malpighian  layer 
18  nearly  unifonn.  This  layer  is  constantly  growing,  and  con- 
stitutes the  entire  substance  of  the  free  borders  of  the  nails. 
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The  connections  of  the  nails  with  the  true  skin  resemble 
those  of  the  epidermis ;  but  the  relations  of  these  structures 
to  the  epidermis  itself  are  somewhat  peculiar.  Up  to  the 
fourth  month  of  foetal  life,  the  epidermis  covering  the  dorsal 
surfaces  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes  doee 
not  present  any  marked  peculiarities;  but  at  about  the 
fourth  month,  the  peculiar  hard  cells  of  the  horny  layer  of 
the  nails  make  their  appearance  between  the  Malpighian 
and  the  homy  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Malpighian  layer  beneath  this  plate,  which  is  destined 
to  become  the  Malpigliian  layer  of  the  nails,  is  somewhat 
thickened,  and  the  cells  assume  more  of  an  elongated  form. 
The  hornv  laver  of  the  nails  constantly  thickens  from  this 
time ;  but  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,  it  is  covered  by 
the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis.  After  the  fifth  month, 
the  epidermis  breaks  away  and  disappears  from  the  sur- 
face ;  and  at  the  seventh  month,  the  nails  begin  to  increase 
in  length.  Thus,  at  one  time,  the  nails  are  actually  included 
between  tlie  two  layers  of  the  epidermis ;  but  afl»r  they 
have  become  developed,  they  are  simply  covered  at  their 
roots  by  a  narrow  border  of  the  horny  layer,  the  epidermis 
commencing  again  under  the  nail  where  the  free  border 
leaves  the  bed.  The  nails  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as 
modifications  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  possessing 
certain  anatomical  and  chemical  peculiarities.  The  Malpig- 
hian layer  of  the  nails  is  continuous  with  the  same  layer 
of  the  epidermis,  but  the  horny  layers  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
distinct. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  nails  is  in 
their  mode  of  growth.  The  Malpighian  layer  is  stationary, 
but  the  horny  layer  is  constantly  growing,  if  the  nails  be 
cut,  from  the  root  and  bed.  It  is  evident  that  the  nails 
grow  from  the  bed,  as  their  thickness  progressively  increases 
in  the  body  from  the  root  to  near  the  free  border ;  but  their 
longitudinal  growth  is  by  far  the  more  rapid.  Indeed,  the 
nails  are  constantly  pushing  forward,  increasing  in  thickness 
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as  they  advance.    Near  the  end  of  the  body,  as  the  homy 
layer  becomes  thinner,  the  growth  from  below  is  diminished 

Hairs,  varying  greatly  in  size  and  development,  cover 
nearly  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  only 
parts  in  which  they  are  not  found  are  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  fingers 
and  toes,  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanges  of  the  fin- 
gers and  toes,  the  lips,  the  upper  eyelids,  the  lining  of  the 
prepuce,  and  the  glans  penis.  Some  of  the  hairs  are  long, 
others  are  short  and  stiff,  and  others  are  fine  and  downy. 
These  differences  have  led  to  a  division  of  the  hairs  into 
three  varieties. 

The  first  variety  includes  the  long,  soft  hairs,  which  are 
found  on  the  head,  on  the  face  in  the  adult  male,  around  the 
genital  organs  and  under  the  arms  in  both  the  male  and  the 
female,  and  sometimes  upon  the  breast  and  over  the  general 
surface  of  the  body  and  extremities,  particularly  in  the  male. 

The  second  variety,  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  is  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  nostrils,  upon  the  edges  of  the  eyelids,  and 
upon  the  eyebrows. 

The  third  variety,  the  short,  soft,  downy  hairs,  are  found 
on  the  general  surface  not  occupied  by  the  long  hairs,  and 
the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  In  early  life,  and  ordinarily  in 
the  female  at  all  ages,  the  trunk  and  extremities  are  covered 
with  downy  hairs  ;  but  in  the  adult  male,  these  frequently 
become  developed  into  long,  soft  hairs. 

The  hairs  are  usually  set  obliquely  in  the  skin,  and  take 
a  definite  direction  as  they  lie  upon  the  surface.  Upon  the 
head  and  face,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  surface  of  the  body, 
the  general  course  of  the  hairs  may  be  followed  out,  and 
they  present  currents  or  sweeps  that  have  nearly  always 
the  same  direction.  These  "  currents  '*  have  been  carefully 
studied  by  Wilson,  and  are  fully  described  in  bis  work  upon 
the  healthy  skin.' 

>  Wilson,  Healthy  Skin,  Philadelphia,  1864,  p.  101,  d  seq. 
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The  diameter  and  length  of  the  hairs  are  exceedingly  van 
able  in  different  persons,  especially  in  the  long,  soft  hairs  oi 
the  head  and  beard.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  terms  that 
the  long  hairs  attain  the  length  of  from  twenty  inches  to 
tliree  feet  in  women,  and  considerably  less  in  men.  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  women,  in  which  the  hair  of  the 
head  measures  considerably  more  than  tliree  feet,  but  these 
are  quite  unusual.  Like  the  nails,  the  hair,  when  left  to 
itself,  attains  in  three  or  four  years  a  definite  length,  but 
when  it  is  habitually  cut  it  grows  constantly.  The  short, 
stiff  hairs  are  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  soft,  downy  hairs  measure  ordinarily  from  one  twelfth 
to  one  half  an  inch.  Hairs  that  have  never  been  cut  ter- 
minate in  pointed  extremities ;  and  sometimes  in  hairs  that 
have  been  cut,  the  ends  become  somewhat  pointed,  though 
they  are  never  so  sharp  as  in  the  new  hairs. 

Of  the  long  hairs,  the  finest  are  upon  the  head,  where 
they  average  about  -^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  extremes 
ordinarily  being  from  -j-bW  *^  tJt  ^^  *^  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  finest, 
and  from  ^^  to  -j-hr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  t^®  coarsest.  The  hair 
is  ordinarily  coarser  in  women  than  in  men.  Dark  hair  is 
ordinarily  coarser  than  light  hair ;  and  upon  the  same  head 
the  extremes  of  variation  are  sometimes  observed.*  The 
hairs  of  the  beard  and  the  long  hairs  of  the  body  are  coarser 
than  the  hairs  of  the  head.  Wilson  estimates  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  hairs  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  scalp  is  about 
1,000,  and  the  number  upon  the  entire  head  about  120,000. 

The  short,  stiff  hairs  are  frojn  ^^  to  y^ir  ^^  *^  i^^h  in 
diameter,  and  the  fine,  downy  hairs  from  ^^aa  to  ygVir  ^^ 
an  inch.  The  variations  in  the  color  of  the  hairs  in  differ- 
ent races  and  th  different  individuals  of  the  same  race  are 
sufliciently  familiar. 

When  the  hairs  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  they 
are  very  elastic,  and  may  be  stretched  to  from  one  fifth  to 
one  third  more  than  their  original  length.     Their  strength 

'  Wilson,  op,  cil.^  p.  84,  et  teq. 
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varies  witli  their  thickness,  but  an  ordinary  hair  from  tho 
head  will  bear  a  weight  of  sis  or  seven  ounces.  A  well- 
known  property  of  the  hair  is  that  of  beeoniiii;];  Btroiigly 
electric  by  friction  ;  and  thla  is  particnlarly  well  marked 
when  the  weather  is  cold  and  dry.  The  electricity  thus 
excited  is  negative.  Sections  of  ttie  abaft  of  tlie  liairs  show 
that  they  are  oval,  but  their  shape  is  very  variable,  straight 
hairs  being  nearly  round,  while  curled  hairs  are  quite  flat. 
Another  peculiarity  of  the  hairs  is  that  they  are  strongly  hy- 
grometrie.  Tliey  readily  absorb  moisture  and  become  sen- 
flibly  elongated,  a  property  which  has  been  made  use  of  by 
physicists  in  the  construction  of  delicate  hygrometers, 

Jioot^  of  the  Ilmra  and  Uair-foUicles. — The  roots  of  the 
bairs  are  embedded  in  follicular  openings  in  the  skin,  wliich 
differ  in  the  different  varieties  only  in  the  depth  to  which 
tliey  penetrate  the  cutaneous  structure.  In  the  downy  hairs, 
the  roots  pass  only  into  the  superficial  layers  of  the  true 
elcin ;  bat  in  the  thicker  hairs,  the  roots  pass  through  the 
flkin  and  penetrate  the  subcutaneous  celhilo-adipose  tissue. 

The  root  of  the  liair  is  sufter,  rounder,  and  a  little  larger 
than  tho  shaft.  It  becomes  enlarged  into  a  rounded  bulb  at 
the  bottom  of  the  follicle,  and  rests  upon  a  fungiform  papilla, 
constricted  at  its  base,  to  which  it  is  closely  attached.  In 
describing  the  connection  between  the  hairs  and  the  skin, 
anatomists  mention  three  membranes  forming  the  walls 
of  tho  hair-follicles,  and  two  membranes  that  envelop  the 
roots  of  the  hair  in  the  form  of  a  sheath.  The  study  of  those 
parts  ia  much  simplified  by  keeping  constantly  in  view  the 
correspondence  between  tho  different  layers  of  the  follicles 
and  the  layen  of  the  true  skin,  and  tho  relations  of  the  root- 
Bheatha  with  the  epidermis. 

Tiio  follicles  are  tubular  inversions  of  the  structures  that 
compose  the  eorium,  and  their  walls  present  three  distinct  ' 
menibranos.     Their  length  is  from  iV  to  ^  of  an  incli.     The 
membrane  that  forms  their  external  coat  Is  composed  of 
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inelastic  fibres  arranged  for  the  most  part  longitudinally, 
provided  with  blood-vessels  and  a  few  nerves,  containing 
some  fibro-plastic  elements,  but  deprived  entirely  of  elastic 
tissue.  This  is  the  thickest  of  the  three  membranes  and  is 
closely  connected  with  the  corium.  Next  to  this  is  a  fibrous 
membrane  composed  of  fusiform,  nucleated  fibres  arranged 
transversely.  These  resemble  the  organic  muscular  fibres, 
but  are  believed  by  KoUiker  to  be  fibres  of  connective  tis- 
sue.* The  internal  membrane  is  structureless,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  amorphous  layer  of  the  true  skin.  The  papilla 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hair-sac  varies  in  size  with  the  size  of 
the  hairs,  and  is  connected  with  the  fibrous  layers  of  the 
walls  of  the  follicle.  It  is  composed  of  amorphous  matter 
with  a  few  granules  and  nuclei,  and  probably  contains  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  though  these  are  not  very  distinct. 

Although  these  different  membranes  are  sufficiently  recog- 
nizable, it  is  evident  that  the  hair-sac  is  nothing  more  than 
an  inversion  of  the  corium,  with  some  slight  modifications  in 
the  character  and  arrangement  of  its  anatomical  elements. 
The  fibrous  membranes  correspond  to  the  deeper  layers  of 
the  true  skin,  wanting  the  elastic  elements,  and  presenting  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  its  inelastic  fibres,  the  external 
fibres  being  longitudinal  and  the  internal  fibres  transverse. 
The  structureless  membrane  corresponds  to  the  upper  layers 
of  the  true  skin,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  amorphous 
matter.  The  hair-papilla  corresponds  to  the  papilte  on  the 
general  surface  of  the  corium. 

The  investment  of  the  root  of  the  hair  presents  two  dis- 
tinct layers.  The  external  root-sheath  is  three  or  four  times 
as  thick  as  the  inner  membrane,  and  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  epidermis.  This  sheath  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  bulb  of  the  hair.  The  internal  root-sheath 
is  a  transparent  membrane,  composed  of  flattened  cells, 
mostly  without  nuclei.  This  extends  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hair-follicle,  and  covers  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  root. 

>  KoLLiKER,  Handbvich  der  Gtwebdehre  dea  Mmachen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  182. 
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Summary. — The  essential  pointa  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
hair-folliclca  and  the  connections  of  the  hairs  with  the  skin 
may  he  summed  up  in  a  few  worda : 

The  hair-follicio  consjata  of  an 
invereion  of  the  true  ekin,  ivitli 
some  modiiications  in  the  arrange- 
iDent  of  ita  anatomical  elements, 
and  presents  at  the  hottom  an 
ovate  papilla,  upon  which  the  hulb 
of  the  hair  resta  and  to  which  it 
is  closely  attached.  The  root  of 
the  hair  is  invested  with  two  mem- 
branes; the  outer  sheath  corre- 
sponding to  the  Malpigliian  layer 
of  the  epidermi-;,  and  the  inner 
sheath  corresponding  to  the  homy 
layer.  These  membranes,  with  the 
membranes  that  form  the  wall  of 
the  follicle,  extend  to  the  junction 
of  the  lower  two-thirds  with  the 
npper  third  of  the  follicle,  or  the 
openings  of  the  sehacenus  glands, 
with  which  alt  the  hairs  jire  pro- 
vided. If  continued  upon  the  akin, 
of  course  the  layers  would  be  re- 
versed, the  inner  root-sheath  be- 
coming the  outer  layer  of  the  epi- 
dermis, the  outer  root-sheath  being 
continuous  with  the  Mulpighian 
layer.  The  bair  itself  is  an  a|J- 
penduge  of  the  epidermis,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  inner  root- 
sheath,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Ualpighian  layer.  It  rests  upon 
and  is  produced  by  the  papilla, 
as  the  nail  resta  upon  the  papiUte  of  its  matrix.   The  root  of 
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the  hair  and  the  structare  of  its  sheaths  and  the  hair-foUide 
are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

Structure  of  the  Hairs. — The  different  varieties  of  hairs 
present  certain  peculiarities  in  their  anatomy,  but  all  of 
them  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  structure  forming  the  greater 
part  of  their  substance,  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of  imbricated 
cells.  In  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  and  in  the  long,  white  hairs, 
there  is  a  distinct  medullary  substance ;  but  this  is  wanting 
in  the  downy  hairs,  and  is  indistinct  in  many  of  the  long, 
dark  hairs. 

The  fibrous  substance  is  composed  of  hard,  elongated, 
longitudinal  fibres,  which  cannot  be  isolated  without  the  aid 
of  reagents.  They  may  be  separated,  however,  by  treating 
with  warm  sulphuric  acid,  when  they  present  themselves  in 
the  form  of  dark,  irregular,  spindle-shaped  plates,  fipom  -^ 

to  ^-J-j-  of  an  inch  long,  and  from  -^nAnr  *^  t«W  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
wide.  These  contain  pigmentary  matter  of  various  shades, 
occasional  cavities  filled  with  air,  and  a  few  nuclei.  The 
pigment  may  be  of  any  color,  from  a  light  yellow  to  an  in- 
tense black,  and  it  is  this  substance  that  gives  to  the  hair 
the  great  variety  in  color  which  is  observed  in  different  per- 
sons. In  the  lower  part  of  the  root  the  fibres  are  much 
shorter,  and  at  the  bulb  become  transformed,  as  it  were,  into 
the  soft,  rounded  cells  found  in  this  situation  covering  the 
papilla. 

The  epidermis  of  the  hair  is  excessively  thin,  and  is  com- 
posed of  flattened,  quadrangular  plates,  overlying  each  other 
fipom  below  upward.  These  scales,  or  plates,  are  without 
nuclei,  and  exist  in  a  single  layer  over  the  shaft  of  the  hair 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  root ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
root  the  cells  are  thicker,  softer,  are  frequently  nucleated, 
and  exist  in  two  layers. 

The  medulla  is  found  in  the  short,  stiff  hairs,  and  it  is 
often  beautifully  distinct  in  the  long,  white  hairs  of  the  head. 
According  to  Sappey,  it  is  found  more  or  less  distinctly 
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marked  in  all  the  long  hairs,  as  is  seen  on  tranaveree  section.' 
It  foniis  from  oue-sixtii  to  one-tliird  of  tbe  diameter  of  the 
iiair.  Tlio  medulla  can  be  traced,  under  favorable  circum- 
Bt&nces,  from  just  above  tbe  bulb  to  near  the  pointeil  extrem- 
ity of  tbe  hairs.  It  ia  composed  of  amall,  rounded  cells,  from 
TiViF  ^  TiW  *^^  ^'^  i'1'^1^  ii^  diameter,  nucleated,  and  fre- 
qnently  containing  dark  grannies  of  pigmentary  matter. 
Mixed  with  these  eells  are  numerous  air-globules ;  and  fre- 
quently the  cells  are  interrupted  for  a  short  distance  and 
tbe  space  is  occupied  with  air.  Tbe  dark  granules  of  tbe 
mednllary  cells  are  supposed  by  Kijlliker  to  be  merely  globules 
of  air.*  The  medulla  bkewise  contains  a  glutmoua  fluid 
between  the  cells  and  surrounding  tbe  air-globulea. 

Growth  of  t/ie  Hairs. — Although  not  provided  with 
blood  and  deprived  of  seaaibllity,  the  bairs  are  connected 
with  vascular  parts  and  are  regularly  nourished  by  imbi- 
bition from  the  papillie.  Each  hair  is  fii-st  developed  in  a 
closed  sac,  and  at  about  the  sixth  month  its  pointed  ex- 
tremity perforates  the  epidermis.  These  first-forrned  balra 
are  afterward  shed,  like  tbe  milk  teetb,  being  pushed  out,  as 
it  were,  by  new  hairs  from  below,  which  arise  from  a  second 
and  more  deeply-seated  papilla.  This  shedding  of  the  hairs, 
which  was  first  described  by  KuUiker,'  usually  takes  place 
from  two  to  six  montlia  after  birth. 

Tbe  difference  iu  the  color  of  tbe  bair  depends  upon 
differeuces  iu  the  quantity  and  the  tint  of  the  pigmentaiy 
matter;  and  in  old  age,  tbe  hair  becomes  white  or  gray 
from  a  blanching  of  the  cortex  and  medulla. 


Sudden  Blanching  of  the  Hair. — It  is  an  interesting 
qnestion,  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  hair,  to 
examine  the  instances  so  often  quoted  of  sudden  blanching 
of  the  hur  from  violent  emotions  or  other  causes.     Some 


'  SirpiT,  Traiti  •TaHOtoxiit  daeriptiit,  Paris.  1852.  tame  ii.,  p.  600. 

*  KSLLiuni.  Btuidlmth  der  Otiadidrhn  da  Meatchm,  Lelpclg,  1S67,  B.  130; 

*  Op.eiL,S.  137. 
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physiologkts  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  hair  may  become 
almost  white  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  this,  indeed, 
is  a  popular  impression ;  but  others  assume  that  such  sudden 
changes  never  take  place,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  hair 
frequently  turns  gray  in  a  few  weeks.  In  examining  the 
literature  of  this  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  find  in  the  older 
works  well-authenticated  cases  of  these  sudden  changes,  and 
most  of  those  that  have  been  quoted  are  taken  upon  the 
loose  authority  of  persons  evidently  not  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing scientific  observations.  Such  instances,  unsupported  by 
analogous  cases  of  a  reliable  character,  must  necessarily  be 
rejected,  as  not  fulfilling  the  rigid  requirements  demanded 
in  scientific  inquiries,  in  which  all  possible  sources  of  error 
should  be  carefully  excluded.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
to  quote  the  instances  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  re- 
corded by  the  ancient  writers,  nor  those  well-known  cases 
of  later  date,  so  often  detailed  in  scientific  works,  such  as 
that  of  Marie  Antoinette  or  Sir  Thomas  More;  and  it 
seems  proper  to  exclude,  also,  cases  in  which  the  blanching 
of  the  hair  has  been  observed  only  by  friends  or  relatives ; 
for  in  most  of  them  the  statements  with  regard  to  time  are 
conflicting  and  unsatisfactory. 

Regarding  the  subject,  however,  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view,  there  are  a  few  instances  of  late  date,  in  which 
sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  has  been  observed,  and  the 
causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  fully  investigated  by 
competent  observers ;  and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say 
that  a  single  well-authenticated  case  of  this  kind  demonstrates 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence,  and  is  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reported  instances  which  have  not  been  sub- 
jected to  proper  investigation.  One  of  these  cases  is  report- 
ed in  YirchouPs  Archiv^  for  April,  1866,  by  Dr.  Landois,  as 
occurring  under  the  observation  of  himself  and  Dr.  Lohmer.* 
In  this  case  the  blanching  of  the  hair  occurred  in  a  hospital 

>  Landois,  Dot  pidizliche  Enjrauen  der  Haupthaare, — ^Virchow'b  ArcMw^ 
Berlin,  1866,  Bd.  xxxv.,  S.  375. 
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in  a  single  night,  while  the  patient  was  under  tlie  daily  ob- 
servation of  the  visiting  physician.  As  this  is  one  of  the 
few  well-authenticated  instances  of  sudden  blanching  of  the 
hair,  we  will  give,  in  a  few  words,  its  essential  particulars : 

The  patient,  a  compositor,  thirty-four  years  of  age,  with 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital, 
July  9,  1865,  suflfering  apparei^tly  from  an  acute  attack  of 
delirium  tremens.  A  marked  peculiarity  in  the  disease  was 
excessive  terror  when  any  person  approached  the  patient. 
He  slept  for  twelve  hours  on  the  night  of  the  eleventh  of 
July,  after  taking  thirty  drops  of  laudanum:  Up  to  this 
time  nothing  unusual  had  been  observed  with  regard  to  the 
hair.  On  the  morning  of  July  12th,  it  was  evident  to  the 
medical  attendants  and  all  who  saw  the  patient  that  the 
hair  of  the  head  and  beard  had  become  gray.  This  fact  was 
also  remarked  by  the  friends  -who  visited  the  patient,  and  he 
himself  called  for  a  mirror,  and  remarked  the  change  with 
intense  astonishment.  The  patient  continued  in  the  hospital 
until  September  7th,  when  he  was  discharged,  the  hair  re- 
maining gray. 

An  interesting  point  connected  with  this  case  is  the  fact 
that  the  hairs  were  submitted  to  careful  microscopical  exami- 
nation. The  white  hairs  were  found  to  contain  a  great  num- 
ber of  air-globules  in  the  medulla  and  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, but  the  pigment  was  everywhere  preserved.  The 
presence  of  air  gave  the  hairs  a  dark  appearance  by  trans- 
mitted light  and  a  white  appearance  by  reflected  light.  Dr. 
Landois  quotes,  in  this  connection,  instances  of  blanch- 
ing of  the  hair,  in  which  each  hair  presented  alternate  rings 
of  a  white  and  brown  color.  Another  very  curious  case  of 
this  kind  was  lately  reported  to  the  Koyal  Society  by  Mr. 
Erasmus  Wilson.*  In  this  case,  the  white  portions  present- 
ed, on  a  microscopical  examination, great  bubbles  of  air; 

*  WiLSOX,  On  a  remarkable  Afteraiion  of  Appearance  and  Structure  of  the  ffu- 
man  Hair. — Proceedingt  of  the  Royal  Society^  London,  1867,  vol.  xr.,  No.  91,  p. 
406,  et  9eq, 
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but  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  pigmentary 
matter.  The  possibility  of  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  is 
further  illustrated  by  a  curious  observation  lately  made  by 
Dr.  Brown-S^quard.  This  physiologbt  observed  in  his  own 
person  four  white  hairs  upon  the  cheeks  upon  one  side,  and 
seven  upon  the  other,  mixed  with  the  dark  hairs  of  the  beard. 
These  he  pulled  out,  and  two  days  after,  he  found  two  hairs 
upon  one  side,  and  three  upon  the  other,  that  were  white 
throughout  their  entire  length.  This  observation  he  veri- 
fied several  times,  and  from  this  he  concludes  that  there  is 
no  doubt  of  tlie  "  possibility  of  a  very  rapid  transformation 
(probably  in  less  than  one  night)  of  black  hairs  into  white."  * 

The  microscopical  examinations  by  Dr.  Landois  and  others 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  white  color  of  the  hair 
in  cases  of  sudden  blanching ;  and  the  instances  we  have 
just  quoted  show  that  the  fact  of  tlie  occurrence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon can  no  longer  be  called  in  question.  All  are 
agreed  that  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  pigment,  but  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  medulla  becomes  filled  with  air,  small 
globules  being  also  found  in  the  cortical  substance.  The 
hair  in  these  cases  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  hair 
that  has  become  gray  gradually  from  old  age,  when  there  is 
always  a  loss  of  pigment  in  the  cortex  and  medulla.  How 
the  air  finds  its  way  into  the  hair  in  sudden  blanching  it 
is  diflScult  to  imagine ;  and  the  views  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  this  subject  by  different  authors  are  entirely  theo- 
retical. 

The  fact  that  the  hair  may  become  white  or  gray  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  renders  it  probable  that  many  of  the 
cases  reported  upon  unscientific  authority  actually  occurred ; 
and  these  have  all  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  in- 
tense grief  or  terror.  The  terror  was  very  marked  in  the 
case  reported  by  Dr.  Landois.     In  the  great  majority  of 

*  Brown-Skquard,  Exph'ieneeB  demontrant  que  lespoiU  peuvent  panerrapide* 
ment  de  nolr  au  hlanc^  cha  Vhomme. — Archive*  de  phwdologiey  Paris,  1869,  tome 
U.,  p.  442. 
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recorded  obeervations,  the  sudden  blanching  of  the  hair  haa 
been  apparently  connected  with  intense  mental  emotion ; 
but  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  causation, 
and  the  mechanism  of  the  change  is  not  understood. 

Uses  of  the  Hairs. — The  hairs  serve  an  important  pur- 
pose in  the  protection  of  the  general  surface  and  in  guarding 
certain  of  the  orifices  of  the  body.  The  hair  upon  the  head 
and  the  face  protects  from  cold  and  shields  the  head  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  during  exposure  in  hot  climates.  Although 
the  amount  of  hair  upon  the  general  surface  is  small,  as  it  is  a 
very  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  it  serves  in  a  degree  to  maintain 
the  heat  of  the  body.  It  also  moderates  the  friction  upon  the 
surface.  The  eyebrows  prevent  the  perspiration  from  run- 
ning from  the  forehead  upon  the  lids ;  the  eyelashes  protect 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  from  dust  and  other  foreign 
matters ;  the  mustache  protects  the  lungs  from  dust,  a  func- 
tion very  important  to  those  exposed  to  dust  in  long  journeys 
or  in  their  daily  work ;  tlie  short,  stiff  hairs  at  the  openings 
of  the  ears  and  nose  protect  these  orifices.  It  is  difficult 
to  assign  any  special  office  to  the  hairs  in  some  other  situ- 
ations, but  their  general  uses  are  sufficiently  evident. 

Perapiraiian. 

In  the  fullest  acceptation  of  the  term,  perspiration  em- 
braces the  entire  function  of  the  skin  as  an  excreting  organ, 
and  includes  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  of 
watery  vapor  and  organic  matter.  The  office  of  the  skin  as 
an  eliminator  is  undoubtedly  very  important ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  excrementitious  matters  with  the  properties  of  which 
we  are  well  acquainted,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  thrown 
ofiT  from  the  general  surface,  is  small  as  compared  to  the 
amount  exhaled  by  the  lungs  and  kidneys.  If  the  surface 
of  the  body  be  covered  with  an  impermeable  coating,  death 
always  takes  place ;  but  the  phenomena  which  precede  the 
fatal  result  are  difficult  to  explain.     The  experiments  on  this 
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subject  by  Fourcault,*  Bouley  and  Bernard,"  and  others,  arc 
very  interesting.  In  these  observations,  cutaneous  exhalation 
was  entirely  suppressed  in  horses,  rabbits,  and  other  animals, 
by  covering  the  surface  with  an  impermeable  coating  of 
varnish  or  pitch ;  and  the  animals  died  at  periods  varying 
from  a  few  hours  to  ten  days,  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms 
depending  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  coating 
had  been  applied.  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  particularly, 
were  most  curious  and  interesting.  He  confirmed  the  ob- 
servations of  Fourcault  and  Bouley  on  the  effects  of  covering 
the  entire  surface,  in  horses,  with  an  impermeable  coating, 
but  he  found  that  when  a  space  of  even  a  few  inches  was 
left  uncovered,  the  animals  survived ;  and  in  animals  that 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  complete  coating,  if  a 
small  portion  were  removed,  the  symptoms  were  ameliorated 
and  recovery  took  place.*  These  experiments  led  Bernard 
to  the  conclusion  that  death  does  not  take  place,  after  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  skin,  from  retention 
of  carbonic  acid  alone. 

One  of  the  well-known  objects  of  cutaneous  exhalation 
is  to  keep  down  the  animal  temperature  by  evaporation, 
when  there  is  a  tendency  to  too  great  development  of  heat 
by  exercise  or  from  other  causes ;  and  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  suppression  of  this  function  would  be  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  fatal  result.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
in  the  early  experiments  of  Fourcault,*  and  in  the  later  obser- 
vations of  Bernard,  the  animals  suffered  a  great  diminution 
in  temperature.  Bernard  found  that  death  occurred  when 
the  temperature  was  between  68°  and  72°  Fahr.,  always 


^  Fourcault,  Exphienoes  demontrani  Vinjluenet  de  la  tupprmticn  mkhaniqui 
de  la  trampiraiion  cutanee  sur  t alteration  du  tang.^  Compter  rendui^  Pari*, 
1838,  tome  vl,  p.  369,  and  Ibid.,  1843,  tome  xn.,  p.  139. 

*  Bernard,  Lefont  tur  let  proprietes^  ete.^  da  ligtiidet  de  Vor^nitme^  Paris, 
1859,  tome  IL,  p.  177. 

*  Op,  eit.,  p.  178. 

*  Fourcault,  loe.  cU. 
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taking  place  more  rapidly  when  the  Burrounding  temper- 
ature was  lowered/ 

In  some  later  observations  upon  this  subject  by  Valentin 
and  Laschkewitsch,  facts,  still  more  curious,  have  been  de- 
veloped.  Laschkewitsch'  found  that  the  peculiar  effects  of 
an  impermeable  coating  to  the  surface  were  much  less 
marked  in  large  than  in  small  animals.  Horses  treated  in 
this  way  lived  for  several  days,  but  rabbits  died  in  a  few 
hours.  In  rabbits,  death  frequently  occurred  after  coating 
only  one  quarter  of  the  surface.  Valentin  and  Laschke- 
witsch  confirmed  the  observations  on  the  lowering  of  the 
animal  temperature ;  but  they  found  that  when  the  heat 
was  kept  at  the  normal  standard  by  artificial  means,  no  mor- 
bid  symptoms  were  manifested.  Neither  of  these  observers 
could  detect  any  accumulation  of  excrementitious  or  other 
morbid  principles  in  the  blood ;  and  the  results  of  their  ex- 
periments were  opposed  to  the  view  that  death  takes  place, 
under  these  conditions,  from  asphyxia.  The  cause  of  death 
has  never,  indeed,  been  satisfactorily  explained,  partly  for 
the  reason  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  all  the  excrementitious  matters  exhaled  from 
the  skin  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  coating  the 
surface  should  be  followed  by  such  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  The  experimental  facts, 
however,  would  indicate  that  the  skin  possesses  important 
functions  with  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  Phy- 
siological chemists  have  detected  urea  and  some  other  effete 
matters  in  the  perspiration,  but  it  is  probable  that  some  vol- 
atile principles  are  eliminated  by  the  general  surface,  which 
have  thus  far  escaped  observation.  The  importance  of  free 
action  of  the  skin  in  the  human  subject  was  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  covered  with  gold-leaf  in 

'  Bebnard,  op,  «7.,  p.  177. 

•  Laschkewitsch,  Ueher  die  Ursachen  der  TempercUur-Erniedrigung  bei  Un- 
terdrukving  der  Hautpenpiraiion, — Archiv  fur  Anatomie^  Phytiologie^  und  wU- 
tenaehafUiche  Mediein^  Leipzig,  1868,  No.  1.,  S.  61,  e<  aeq. 
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order  to  represent  an  angel  in  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
coronation  of  Pope  Leo  X.  This  child  died  a  fe\i^hours  afker 
the  coating  had  been  applied/ 

Sudoriparous  Glands. — The  most  numerous  and  the 
most  important  glands  of  the  skin  are  those  which  secrete 
the  perspiration.  The  other  glands,  which  have  been  already 
considered,  have  rather  a  mechanical  function,  serving  to 
keep  the  skin  and  its  appendages  in  a  proper  condition  for 
the  protection  of  the  subjacent  parts ;  but  it  is  the  perspira 
tory  apparatus  alone  which  is  concerned  in  the  great  func- 
tion of  elimination. 

With  few  exceptions,  every  portion  of  the  skin  is  pro- 
vided with  sudoriparous  glands.  They  are  not  found,  how- 
ever, in  the  skin  covering  the  concave  sur&ce  of  the  concha 
of  the  ear,  the  glans  penis,  the  inner  lamella  of  the  prepuce, 
and,  unless  the  ceruminous  glands  be  regarded  as  sudo- 
riparous organs,  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Kolliker 
states  that  some  other  portions  of  the  skin  are  deprived 
of  sweat-glands,  but  he  does  not  indicate  their  situation.' 

On  examining  the  surface  of  the  skin  with  a  low  inagni- 
fjdng  power,  especially  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  the  orifices  of  the  sudoriferous  ducts  may 
be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  papillary  ridges,  forming  a  r^- 
ular  line  in  the  shallow  groove  between  the  two  rows  of 
papilloe.  The  tubes  always  open  upon  the  surface  obliquely. 
If  a  thin  section  of  the  skin  be  carefully  made  and  examined 
microscopically,  the  ducts  are  seen  passing  through  the  dif- 
ferent layers  and  terminating  in  rounded,  convoluted  coils 
in  the  subcutaneous  structure.  These  little  rounded,  or 
ovoid  bodies,  which  constitute  the  sudoriparous,  or  sweats 
producing  apparatus,  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  skin,  when  it  is  removed  from  the  subjacent 
parts  by  maceration.     The  perspiratory  apparatus  consists, 

*  Laschkewitsch,  loc,  cxU 

*  KuLLiKKR,  ffandbuch  der  GhwebeUhre  de»  Mensehen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  189 
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indeed,  of  a  simple  tube,  presenting  a  coiled  mass  beneath 
the  skin,  the  sudoriparous  portion,  and  a  tube  of  greater 
or  less  length,  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the  cuta- 
neous layers,  which  is  the  excretory  duct,  or  the  sudoriferous 
portion. 

The  glandular  coils  vary  in  size  from  yjy  to  -^  of  an  inch ; 
the  smallest  coils  being  found  beneath  the  skin  of  the  penis, 
the  scrotum,  the  eyelids,  the  nose,  and  the  convex  surface  of 
the  concha  of  tlie  ear,  and  the  largest  on  the  areola  of  the 
nipple  and  the  perineum.  Very  large  glands  are  found 
mixed  with  smaller  ones  in  the  axilla,  but  these  produce  a 
peculiar  secretion  which  will  be  specially  considered.  The 
coiled  portion  of  the  tube  is  about  yf^-  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, and  forms  from  six  to  twelve  convolutions.  It  consists 
of  a  sharply  defined,  strong,  external  membrane,ifrom  th^W 
to  y^Vir  ^^  *^  ^^^^^  ^^  thickness,  very  transparent,  uniformly 
granular,  and  sometimes  indistinctly  striated.  This  is  of  uni- 
form diameter  throughout  the  coil,  and  terminates  in  a  very 
slightly  dilated,  rounded,  blind  extremity.  It  is  filled  with 
epithelium  in  the  form  of  finely  granular  matter,  usually  not 
s^mentcd  into  cells,  and  provided  with  small  oval  nuclei. 
The  glandular  mass  is  surrounded  with  a  plexus  of  capillary 
blood-vessels,  which  send  a  few  small  branches  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  coil.  Sometimes  the  coil  is  enclosed  in 
a  delicate  fibrous  envelope. 

The  excretory  duct  is  simply  a  continuation  of  the  glan- 
dular coil.  Its  course  through  the  layers  of  the  true  skin  is 
nearly  straight.  It  then  passes  into  the  epidermis  between 
the  papillffi  of  the  corium,  and  presents,  in  this  layer,  a  num- 
ber of  spiral  turns.  The  spirals  vary  in  number  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis.  Sappey  has  found  from 
six  to  ten  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  As  it  emerges  from  the  glandu- 
lar coil,  the  excretory  duct  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
tube  in  the  secreting  portion ;  but  as  it  passes  through  the 
epidermis,  it  again  becomes  larger.    It  possesses  the  same 
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external  membrane  as  tlie  glandular  eoii,  and  is  lined  gener- 
ally by  two  layers  of  cells  of  pavement-epitbelium.' 

In  a  section  of  the  skin  and 
tlie  subcutaneous  tissne,  involv- 
ing ee^'eral  of  t)ie  sudoriparous 
glands  with  their  ducts,  it  is 
seen  that  the  glandular  coils  are 
generally  situated  at  different 
planes  beneath  the  skin,  as  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  6. 

Robin  has  described  a  vari- 
ciy  of  sudoriparous  glands  in 
1  hi;  axilla,  which  do  notdilTereo 
nmch  from  the  glands  In  other 
parts  in  their  anatomy,  as  in 
the  character  of  their  secretion.* 
The  coil  in  these  glands  is  much 
larger  than  in  other  parts,  meas- 
uring from  sV  to  "iV  *>f  all  inch ; 
,  the  walls  of  tlie  tube  are  thick- 
er, and  present  an  investment  of 
fibrous  tissue  with  an  internal 
layer  of  longitudinal,  unstriped 

Boaoriparon.  etanil.,  jruiimUled  Iwmj        -'  =  ,  ,     j.       ,, 

diimeicn.  1,1.  Epidvnnis;  s,i.Mu-  muscular   nbres ;     anu    tiiiallv, 

coai  tayor:  S,3.Psplll*:  4,  *.  Dtr-      ,  ,  „         '         .,.,-* 

iii»:a.6.8Qi)cni«BTOo«iinfoi«rUwiie:  the  tubcs  of  the  coil  Itself  are 

8,5.11.11.  Siid"rlpiiroii!t  etinds;  T.  7. 

Adipo»oTmido.;s.&Kii;KiorriJucu  lined  With   cells  of  pavenient- 

In  [be derma;  (1.8.  EicnlorrducUdl-  ' 

R^; iKa,'t'i^'ii.ri?«6^"''''°^'  epithelium.     They  are  very  nu- 
merons  in  the  axilla,  forming  a 
continuous  layer  beneath  the  skin.    Mixed  with  these  glands 
are  a  few  of  the  ordinary  variety. 

Estimates  have  been  made  by  different  writers  of  the 
absolute  number  of  sudoriparous  glands  in  the  body,  | 

'  StrrtT,  Traile  iaiuaomii  deteriptiBt,  Par'iB,  1802,  tome  ii.,  p.  488. 

*  Roni:<,  Kolt  mr  urw  erpict paiiiealiire  de  glanda  de  fa  j 
Annalf*  dnirintrt  nalvreUa,  ZoologU,  3me  sdric,  Psris,  1 845.  p.  H80. 

*  KbLLiUB,  IIohSiucK  der  Gevtbetrlire  da  ifmtrhai.  Lclpllg,  ISltT,  8.  14<X 
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the  probable  extent  of  the  exhalant  sarface  of  the  skin. 
One  of  the  most  careful,  and  probably  the  most  reliable 
of  these  estimates,  is  that  made  by  Krause ;  but  like  all 
estimates  of  this  kind,  the  results  are  to  be  taken  as  merely 
approximative.  Krause  found  great  differences  in  the  num- 
ber of  perspiratory  openings  in  different  portions  of  the  skin, 
and  estimated  the  number  in  a  square  inch  in  certain  parts, 
as  follows:  On  the  forehead,  he  found  1,258  glands  to  a 
square  inch ;  on  the  cheeks,  548 ;  on  the  anterior  and  lateral 
portions  of  the  neck,  1,303 ;  on  the  breast  and  abdomen, 
1,136 ;  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  nates,  417; 
the  forearm,  inner  surface,  1,123,  and  the  outer  surface,  1,093 ; 
on  the  hand,  palmar  surface,  2,736,  and  dorsal  surface,  1,490 ; 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  576,  outer  sur- 
face, 554 ;  on  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  inner  surface,  576 ; 
on  the  foot,  plantar  surface,  2,685,  and  the  dorsal  surface, 
924.^  From  these  figures  it  is  estimated  that  the  entire 
number  of  perspiratory  glands  is  2,381,248 ;  and  assummg 
that  each  coil  when  unravelled  measures  about  -^  of  an  inch, 
the  entire<  length  of  the  secreting  tubes  is  about  2^  miles. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  length  of  the 
secreting  coil  only  is  given,  and  that  the  excretory  ducts  are 
not  included." 

Mechanism  of  the  Secretion  of  Sweat. — The  action  of  the 
skin  as  a  glandular  organ  is  continuous  and  not  intermit- 
tent ;  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  sweat  is  exhaled 
from  the  general  surface  in  the  form  of  vapor.     With  regard 

>  Krausi,  Article,  iTau^. —Waonkb^s  HandworUrbach  der  Phyndoffie^ 
Braunschweigf  1844,  Bd.  ii.,  S.  131. 

*  If  the  above  calculation  be  approximatively  correct,  the  estimate  given 
bv  Wilson,  which  ia  frequently  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  must  be  very 
much  exaggerated.  Wilson  assumes  that  the  average  number  of  pores  to  the 
square  inch  of  surface  is  2,800 ;  and  including  the  length  of  excretory  duct, 
he  estimates  that  each  tube  measures  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Assuming 
that  the  number  of  square  inches  of  surface  is  2,600  (a  little  more  than  the  esti- 
mate of  Ilaller,  which  is  fifteen  square  feet)  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  length 
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to  the  mechanism  of  its  separation  from  the  blood,  nothing 
is  to  be  said  in  addition  to  the  general  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  secretion ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  epithelium 
of  the  secreting  coils  is  the  active  agent  in  the  selection  of 
the  peculiar  matters  which  enter  into  its  composition.  There 
are  no  examples  of  the  separation  by  glandular  organs  of 
vapor  from  the  blood,  and  the  perspiration  is  secreted  as  a 
liquid,  and  only  becomes  vaporous  as  it  is  discharged  upon 
the  surface. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  this  secretion 
is  remarkable.  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  an  abun- 
dant production  of  perspiration  is  frequently  the  result  of 
mental  emotions.  Bernard  has  shown,  in  a  series  of  inter- 
esting experiments,  that  the  nervous  influence  may  be  prop- 
agated through  the  sympathetic  system.  In  one  of  these 
observations,  he  divided  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck  of  a 
horse,  producing,  as  a  consequence,  an  elevation  in  tempera- 
ture and  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  in  the  part  supplied 
with  branches  of  the  nerve.  He  found,  also,  that  the  skin  of 
the  part  became  covered  with  a  copious  perspiration.  Upon 
galvanizing  the  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve,  the  secretion 
of  sweat  was  arrested.*  When  the  skin  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, after  exercise  or  whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vation of  the  animal  temperature,  there  is  a  determination 
of  blood  to  the  surface,  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the 
secretion  of  sweat.  This  is  the  case  when  the  body  is  ex- 
posed to  a  high  temperature ;  and  it  is  by  an  increase  in  the 
transpiration  from  the  surface  that  the  animal  heat  is  main- 
tained at  the  normal  standard. 

Quantity  of  Cutcmeon^  Exhalatio7i. — The  amount  of 
cutaneous  exhalation  is  subject  to  great  variations,  depend* 

of  perspiratory  tubing  is  nearly  twenty-eight  miles.  In  a  note,  however,  it  it 
stated  that  the  sebiparous  system  is  included  in  this  calculation  (Erasmus  Wil* 
BON,  Healthy  Skin,  Philadelphia,  1864,  p.  68). 

>  Bernard,  Ziquidu  de  torganUme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  IL,  p.  183. 
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ing  upon  conditions  of  temperatore  and  moisture,  exercise, 
the  quantity  and  character  of  the  ingesta,  etc.  Most  of  these 
variations  relate  to  the  function  of  the  skin  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  the  body ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  excrementitious  matters  by  the  skin  is  not  subject, 
under  normal  conditions,  to  the  san\e  modifications,  although 
positive  experiments  upon  this  point  are  wanting.  It  is  not 
designed,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  all  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  quantity  and  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  cutaneous  exhalations,  and  we  will  only  con- 
sider what  appear  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  the  numerous 
recorded  observations  upon  this  subject.  The  classical  ex- 
periments of  Sanctorius  were  among  the  first  attempts  to 
determine  by  the  balance  the  relations  of  the  ingesta  to  the 
exhalations ;  ^  but  these  were  necessarily  imperfect,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  constructing  proper  instruments  for 
the  investigations,  and  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhala- 
tions were  estimated  together.  When  there  is  such  a  wide 
range  of  variation  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  per- 
son under  different  conditions  of  season,  climate,  etc.,  it  is 
only  possible  to  give  approximate  estimates  of  the  quantity 
of  sweat  secreted  and  exhaled  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; 
and  more  recent  observations  have  shown  that  the  calcula- 
tions of  Seguin  and  Lavoisier,*  made  in  1790,  are  as  nearly 
correct  as  possible.  These  observers  estimated  the  daily 
quantity  of  cutaneous  transpiration  at  about  two  pounds 
(one  pound  and  fourteen  ounces).  The  estimates  of  Krause* 
and  of  Valentin  *  are  a  little  less,  but  the  difference  is  not 
considerable. 

>  Saxctorius,  JMidna  StaHea :  by  John  Quinct,  M.  D.,  London,  1723, 
p.  48,  et  9eq. 

*  BsGUix  ET  Latoisikr,  Premier  mSmdretur  la  traHtpiraiion  det  animaux,-^ 
Htdoirt  de  VAeadhnie  det  8dtnce»,  anttie^  1790,  Paris,  1797,  p.  609. 

*  K&AU81,   Article,  Haul, — Wao5KR*8    Handworterbuek    der    FhyMoffie^ 
Bnumfchweig,  1844,  Bd.  il,  S.  139,  ft  9cq. 

^  Valentin,  Ldtrhmck  der  Phynoiogie  da  Mentehen^  BrauoBchweig,  1844, 
Bd.L,  S.714,€<t0^. 
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Under  violent  and  prolonged  exercise,  the  loss  of  weight 
by  exhalation  from  the  skin  and  lungs  may  become  very  con- 
siderable. It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Maclaren,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
cellent work  on  training,  that  in  one  hour's  energetic  fencing, 
the  loss  by  perspiration  and  respiration,  taking  the  average 
of  six  consecutive  days,  was  about  three  pounds,  or  accurate- 
ly, forty  ounces,  with  a  varying  range  of  eight  ounces.* 

When  the  body  is  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
the  amount  of  exhalation  from  the  surface  is  immensely  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  by  this  rapid  evaporation  that  persons 
have  been  able  to  endure  for  several  minutes  a  temperature 
considerably  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water.  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith  made  some  very  interesting  observations  on  this  point 
upon  workmen  employed  about  the  furnaces  of  gas-works 
and  exposed  to  intense  heat ;  and  he  found  that  in  an  hour, 
the  loss  of  weight  amounted  to  from  two  to  four  pounds,  this 
being  chiefly  by  exhalation  of  watery  vapor  from  the  skin.* 
In  these  instances  the  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  is  sup- 
plied constantly  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of  liquid. 

Properties  and  Composition  of  the  Sweat — A  very  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  sweat  was  made  by 
Favre,  in  1853.  After  taking  every  precaution  to  obtain  the 
secretion  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  he  collected  a  very  large 
quantity,  nearly  thirty  pints  (fourteen  litres),  the  result  of 
six  transpirations  from  one  person,  which  he  assumed  to 
represent  about  the  average  in  composition.*    The  liquid  was 

*  Maclaren,  Traifdng^  in  Theory  and  Practice^  London,  1866,  p.  89. 

'  South  WOOD  Smith,  The  PhUoBophy  of  Healthy  London,  1866,  p.  284,  H  9eq, 
Dr.  Smith  foand  great  differences  in  the  loss  on  different  dajs  in  the  same  per- 
sons,  and  a  great  variation  in  the  different  persons  employed  in  his  experiments. 
In  his  third  series  of  experiments,  made  upon  ten  workmen,  the  minimum  of 
loss  in  one  hour  was  two  pounds.  The  maximum  was  in  two  persons  **  who 
worked  in  a  very  hot  place  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.**  One  of  these  lost 
four  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces,  and  the  other,  five  pounds  and  two  ounces. 

'  Favre,  Rechtrcha  teurla  composition  chimique  de  la  ttuur  chez  Phomme,^ 
Archives  gineraletde  mededfUy  Paris,  1853,  5me  s^rie,  tome  IL,  p.  1,  ti  seg. 

The  analysis  of  the  sweat  by  Favre  is  the  one  most  frequently  referred  to  h\ 
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• 

perfectly  limpid,  colorless,  and  of  a  feeble  but  characteristic 
odor.  Almost  all  observers  have  found  the  reaction  of  the 
sweat  to  be  acid ;  but  it  readily  becomes  alkaline  on  being 
subjected  to  evaporation,  showing  that  it  contains  some  of 
the  volatile  acids.  In  the  experiments  of  Favre  it  was 
found  that  the  fluid  collected  during  the  first  half  hour  of 
the  observation  was  acid,  during  the  second  half  hour  it  was 
neutral  or  feebly  alkaline,  and  during  the  third  half  hour, 
constantly  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sweat  is 
from  1003  to  1004.*  The  following  is  the  composition  of 
the  fiuid  collected  by  Favre : 

Composition  of  the  Sweat, 

Water 996-678 

Urea 0-048 

Fatty  matters 0*014 

Alkaline  lactates 0*317 

Alkaline  sudorates 1*662 

2*230 

0*244 

soluble  in  water 0*012 

a  trace. 

0-005 

Alkaline  earthy  phosphates  (soluble  in  acidulated  water). . .  a  trace. 
Epidermic  debrit  (insoluble) a  trace. 


Chloride  of  sodium, 
Chloride  of  potassium, 
Alkaline  sulphates, 
Alkaline  phosphates. 
Alkaline  albuminates. 


1,000*000 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  functions  of  the  skin  as 
a  respiratory  organ  and  its  office  in  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  by  evaporation  of  what  is  known  as  the  in- 
sensible perspiration  ;  but  the  composition  of  the  sweat  in- 
dicates clearly  that  the  skin  is  an  important  organ  of  excre- 
tion.   Urea  is  now  known  to  be  a  constant  constituent  of 

physiological  writers.  The  subject  of  the  experiment,  the  surface  being  first 
thoroughly  cleansed,  was  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case,  exposed  to  an  elevated 
temperature,  and  the  transpiration  collected  as  it  flowed,  and  almost  imme- 
diately analyzed.  Each  experiment  was  continued  for  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

1  Robin,  Xepoi?«  9ur  la  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  621. 
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the  sweat,*  and  the  compounds  of  sudoric  acid  are  probablj 
excrementitions  in  their  character,  although  thej  have  not 
yet  been  detected  in  the  blood  or  in  any  of  the  tissues.  The 
quantity  of  urea,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  not  large ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  its  proportion  in  the  sweat  is  very 
much  increased  when  there  is  deficient  elimination  bv  the 
kidneys.  The  sudoric  acid,  obtained  by  decomposition  of 
the  sudorates  of  soda  and  of  potassa,  is  a  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance, with  a  formula,  according  to  Favre,'  who  first  de- 
scribed it,  of  CjoH,0„  N.  The  nature  of  the  volatile  acid 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  fatty  matters  are  proba- 
bly produced  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  and  the  ordinary 
nitrogenized  matters  are  derived  from  the  epidermic  scales. 
With  regard  to  the  inorganic  constituents,  there  is  no  great 
interest  attached  to  any  but  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which 
exists  in  a  proportion  many  times  greater  than  that  of  all 
the  other  inorganic  matters  combined. 

• 

Peculiarities  of  the  Sweat  in  Certain  Parts. — In  the 
axilla,  the  inguino-scrotal  region  in  the  male,  and  the  ingui- 
no-vulvar  region  in  the  female,  and  between  the  toes,  the 
sweat  always  has  a  peculiar  odor,  more  or  less  marked, 
which,  in  some  persons,  is  excessively  disagreeable.     Donn6 

*  Fourcroy,  according  to  Berzclius,  first  indicated  the  presence  of  urea  in  the 
sweat  of  the  horse ;  and  afterward  Landerer,  Schottin  (in  cases  of  renal  disease), 
Favre,  Funcke,  and  others  detected  it  in  the  sweat  of  the  human  subject 
Funcke  obtained  it  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  is  given  by  Favre.  The 
presence  of  uric  acid  has  never  been  determined. 

FouRCROT,  quoted  by  Berzelius,  Traiie  de  chimie^  Paris,  1838,  tome  vit 

Berzclius  does  not  give  any  distinct  reference  to  this  observation,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  earlier  works  of  Fourcrov. 

Landerer,  DecouverU  de  Puree  dam  la  transpiration,'— Journal  de  chimU 

mediccdey  Paris,  1848,  s^rie  iii.,  tome  iv.,  p.  475. 

SciiOTTiK,  Ueber  die  chemischen  Begtandtheile  det  Schwelsfei, — Archiv/ur 

phiffioloffiache  ffeilkunde^  Stuttgart,  1852,  Bd.  xi.,  S.  87. 

FcjiCKE,  BietrUge  xur  Kenntnin  der  SchweiMtecretum, — Moleschott^s  Un- 

tertuchenffen^  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1858,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  56.  In  one  observation  Funcke 
found  0*112,  and  in  another,  0199  per  cent,  of  urea  in  the  sweat. 

•  Favre,  loc.  cit. 
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has  shown  that  whenever  the  secretion  has  an  odor  of  this 
kind  its  reaction  is  distinctly  alkaline ;  and  he  is  disposed  to 
regard  its  peculiar  characters  as  due  to  a  mixture  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  other  follicles  found  in  these  situations/  Some- 
times the  sweat  about  the  nose  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In 
the  axillary  region,  the  secretion  is  rather  less  fluid  than  on 
the  general  surface  and  frequently  has  a  yellowish  color,  so 
marked,  sometimes,  as  to  stain  the  clothing.  The  odor  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  volatile,  odorous  compounds 
of  the  fatty  acids,  like  the  caproates,  the  valerates,  or  the 
butyrates ;  but  the  presence  of  these  principles  Uas  never 
been  accurately  determined. 

1  DoNVE,  Conn  de  micro9copie^  Paris,  1844,  p.  207* 
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FHT8I0L0GICAL    ANATOMT  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

httnation,  form,  and  size  of  the  kidnejs — Coats  of  the  kidneys — ^Division  of  *Jie 
substance  of  the  kidneys — Pelris,  calices,  and  infundibula — ^Pyramids^ 
CJortex — Coiumns  of  Bertin — ^Pyramidal  substance — Pyramids  of  Ferrein — 
Tubes  of  Bellini — Cortical  substance — ^Malpighian  bodies — Convoluted 
tubes — Narrow  tubes  of  Henle — Intermediate  tubes — ^Distribution  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  kidney — ^Vessels  of  the  Malpighian  bodies — Plexus  around 
the  convoluted  tubes — Tons  of  the  kidney — Stars  of  Verheyen — Lym- 
phatics and  nerves  of  the  kidney — Summary  of  the  physiological  anatomy 
of  the  kidney. 

The  urine  is  generally  regarded  by  physiologists  as  the 
type  of  the  excrementitious  fluids,  it  having  no  function  to 
perform  in  the  economy,  but  being  simply  retained  in  the 
bladder  to  be  voided  at  convenient  intervak.  All  the  re- 
marks, indeed,  that  have  been  made  concerning  excretion 
in  general  may  be  applied  iiv-ithout  reserve  to  the  action  of 
the  kidneys;  and  there  are  few  subjects  in  physiology  of 
greater  interest  than  the  process  of  urinary  excretion,  with 
its  relations  to  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  In  entering 
upon  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys,  it  will  be 
found  useful  to  consider  certain  points  in  their  anatomy. 

The  kidneys  are  symmetrical  organs,  situated  beneath  the 
peritoneum  in  the  lumbar  region,  invested  by  a  proper  fibrous 
coat,  and  always  surrounded  by  more  or  less  adipose  tissue. 
They  usually  extend  from  the  eleventh  or  tweltth  rib  down- 
ward to  near  the  crest  of  the  ilium ;  and  the  right  is  always 
a  little  lower  than  the  left.     In  shape,  the  kidney  is  very 
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aptly  compared  to  a  bean ;  and  the  concavity,  the  deep,  cen- 
tral portion  of  which  is  called  the  hilum,  looks  inward 
toward  the  spinal  column.  The  weight  of  each  kidney  is 
from  four  to  six  ounces,  usually  about  half  an  ounce  less  in 
the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  left  kidney  is  nearly 
always  a  little  heavier  than  the  right. 

Outside  of  the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fatty  tissue  enclosed  in  a  loose  fibrous  structure. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  adipose  capsule ;  but  the  proper 
coat  consists  of  a  close  net-work  of  the  ordinary  white  fibrous 
tissue,  interlaced  with  numerous  small  fibres  of  the  elastic 
variety.  This  coat  is  thin,  smooth,  and  readily  removed 
from  the  surface  of  the  oi^n.  At  the  hilum  it  is  continued 
inward  to  line  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  covering  the  calices 
and  blood-vessels.  This  coat,  however,  is  not  continued  into 
the  substance  of  the  kidney. 

On  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  kidney,  it  pre- 
sents a  cavity  at  the  hilum,  bounded  internally  by  the  dilated 
origin  of  the  ureter.  This  is  called  the  pelvis.  It  is  lined 
by  a  smooth  membrane,  which  is  simply  a  continuation  of 
the  proper  coat  of  the  kidney,  and  which  forms  little  cylin- 
ders, called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  are 
received.  Some  of  the  calices  receive  the  apex  of  a  single 
pyramid,  while  others  are  larger,  and  receive  two  or  three. 
The  calices  unite  into  three  short,  funnel-shaped  tubes,  called 
infundibula,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  superior,  mid- 
dle, and  inferior  portions  of  the  kidney.  These  finally  open 
into  the  common  cavity,  or  pelvis.  The  substance  of  the 
kidney  is  composed  of  two  distinctly-marked  portions  called 
the  cortical,  and  the  medullary,  or  pyramidal. 

The  cortical  substance  is  reddish  and  granular,  rather 
softer  than  the  pyramidal  substance,  and  is  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  occupies  the  exterior  of  the 
kidney,  and  sends  little  prolongations  (columns  of  Bertin  *) 


^  Bbetin,  Memoire  pour  ttrvir  d  Vhidoire  da  rtmi.'-Mimoirei  de  VAeadbnU 
iZoyole  de9  Seieneeg,  annie,  1744,  Paris,  1748,  p.  77. 

17 
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between  the  pyramids.  The  surface  of  the  kidney  is  marked 
by  little  polygonal  divisions,  giving  it  a  lobulated  appear- 
ance. This,  however,  is  simply  due  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  superficial  blood-vessels.  The  medullary  substance 
is  arranged  in  the  form  of  pyramids,  sometimes  called  the 
pyramids  of  Malpighi,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  eighteen  in 
number,  their  bases  presenting  toward  the  cortical  substance, 
and  their  apices  being  received  into  the  calices  at  the  pelvis. 
Ferrein  subdivided  the  pyramids  of  Malpighi  into  smaller 
pyramids  (the  pyramids  of  Ferrein),  each  formed  by  about 
one  hundred  tubes  radiating  from  the  openings  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pyramids  toward  their  bases.^  The  tubes  com- 
posing these  pyramids,  were  supposed  to  pass  into  the  corti- 
cal substance,  forming  corresponding  pyramids  of  convoluted 
tubes,  thus  dividing  this  portion  of  the  kidney  into  lobules, 
more  or  less  distinct.  The  medullary  substance  is  firm,  of  a 
darker  red  color  than  the  cortical  substance,  and  is  marked 
by  tolerably  distinct  striie,  which  take  a  nearly  straight 
course  from  the  bases  to  the  apices  of  the  pyramids.  As 
these  strise  indicate  the  direction  of  the  little  tubes  that 
constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  medullary  substance,  this 
is  sometimes  called  the  tubular  portion  of  the  kidney. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  physiological 
anatomy  of  the  organism  that  present  greater  interest  than 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  kidney ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
organs  which  has  been  most  closely  and  persistently  studied 
by  anatomists.  Without  referring  in  detail  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Malpighi,*  whose  name  is  attached  to  the  corpus- 
cles of  the  cortical  substance,  Bellini,'  who  first  studied  the 
straight  tubes,  Ferrein,*  who  described  the  tubes  of  the  oorti- 


*  Fkrriin,  Sur  la  ttrudure des  vuehna  nommh plandulatx^el 
9ur  edU  det  reint  et  du  faU.-^Memoirm  de  VAeadknie  Royale  da  Seienem,  tomk^ 
1749,  Paris,  1753,  p.  499,  ei  teq. 

*  Malpiohius,  Opera  Omnia^  Lond.,  1686,  tomus  Becnndus,  DeRenibmM. 

*  Bellini,  Ezerdiaihnes  Anatomiea  dum  de  JSirudura  H  Uku  Henum  fUeide 
Chutut  OrganOy  Lagd.  Batav.,  1711. 

^  Op.cU. 
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eal  substance,  and  other  of  the  earlier  unatomi^ts,  we  will 
proceed  to  study  tlie  structure  of  the  kidney  as  it  appears  at 
the  present  day  from  the  researches  of  later  anatomiste,  who 
have  brought  to  bear  upon  their  investigations  more  perfect 
methods  of  injection  and  the  improved  microscopes  now  in 
use.     Ainong  the  authors  whose  researches  have  developed 

I  the  views  now  held  by  the  best  anatomists,  may  be  men- 
tioned Henle,'  Bowman,'  Goodsir,'  Muller,'  Gerlacli,'  Kolli- 
ker,'  Toynbee,'  Iluschke,*  Isaacs,*  with  some  cpiit*  recent 

I  German  and  French  observers,  who  have  lately  advanced 
now  and  interesting  views  that  have  an  important  bearing 

f  Tipon  the  mechanism  of  the  secretion  of  urine. 

The  arrangement  of  the  secreting  portion  of  the  kidneys 

I  classes  them  among  the  tubular  glands,  presenting  a  system 
of  tubes,  or  canals,  some  of  which  are  supposed  simply  to 

[  carry  off  tlie  urine,  while  others  separate  the  excrementitioua 

I  constituents  of  this  fluid  from  the  blood.     It  is  dilHeult  to 

I  determine  precisely  where  the  secreting  tubes  merge  into 
the  excretory  ducts,  but  it  is  the  common  idea  that  the  cor- 
tical substance  is  the  active  portion,  while  the  tubes  of  the 
pyramidal  portion  simply  conduct  away  the  excretion." 

'  [FcikC,  Traitf  itanalomif  ffcntrale,  Paris,  1843,  tome  il,,  p.  803,  el  Ifq., 
md  SSur  Analomie  dtr  Mtrr,  Gotlingen,  1BS2. 

>  Bowux,  On  At  BtriKlart  and  Uie  of  the  Malpig^ian  Bodia  of  Oui  Eviiuy. 
— mUmpUtal  Trataaetiont,  London,  IBIS,  p.  C7,  ft  uq. 

*  GdODiiB,  Londim  and  Sdinbargh  Mtmthig  Journai  of  Ifedical  Sciaut,  Lon- 
don «u)  Edinburgh,  1842,  p.  iU. 

*  HOKILER,  Manuel  de  jAi/iiolojfif,  Pnrie,  ISKI,  toma  I.,  p.  369,  ei  teg, 

*  GcKUcn,  BtUriige  tar  Stnutarlckre  der  Niert. — HffLLBS'B  Arrhir,  IMS, 
e  STS,  tn  Cisstatt'b  JaltmbtrUhl,  Eriingen,  1S4S,  S.  33. 

*  KuLLiEEK,  Ueber  FUmmerbeiBejUHg  in  den  Primordialnitrm,  Idem,  S.  SO, 

^  ToTXBEK,  On  Ou  Minute  Structure  of  Iht  Human  Kidney. — Mfdieo-Chirur- 
fiml  Tmtuactiont,    London,  IS-lfl,  vol.  iiii.,  p.  303,  el  leg, 

*  H08CHSI,  Eacgdaiddie  anaiomi^,  Spia/K/moloyit,  Pftris,  1M5,  tome  T,, 
p.  !3I1,  H  )ry. 

'  Ihaacs,  Sttart/ia  info  l/u  S/nirtiin  and  PhyniJi^j/  of  (ht  Kidntg,  Uld 
On  At  Fuiteliitn  of  lite  Malpighian  Bodift  of  the  Ktdnti/. — Traniaetiant  of  tAe 
Ktie  York  Aeadriag  of  Mediant,  fCew  York,  I8BT,  vol.  i.,  p,  3TT,  el  teq, 

"  Todd  ikd  Bottuia,  J^g$i<ilogieal  Atnlomy  amd  Fkynaioji/ iff  Man,  Pbil*- 
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Pyramidal  Stibstance. — Each  papilla,  as  it  projects  into 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  presents  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
little  openings,  measuring  from  j^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter/  The  tubes  leading  from  the  pelvis  immediately 
divide  at  very  acate  angles,  generally  dichotomatously,  until 
a  bundle  of  tubes  arises,  as  it  were,  from  each  opening. 
These  bundles  constitute  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  In  their 
course,  the  tubes  are  slightly  wavy  and  nearly  parallel  with 
each  other.  These  are  called  the  straight  tubes  of  the  kid- 
ney, or  the  tubes  of  Bellini.  They  extend  from,  the  apices 
of  the  pyramids  to  their  bases,  and  pass  then  into  the  corti- 
cal substance.  The  pyramids  contain,  in  addition  to  the 
straight  tubes,  a  delicate  fibrous  matrix  and  numerous  blood- 
vessels; which  latter,  for  the  most  part,  pass  beyond  the 
pyramids,  to  be  finally  distributed  in  the  cortical  substance. 
Recent  researches  have  shown  that  some  of  the  convoluted 
tubes  dip  down  into  the  pyramids,  returning  to  the  cortical 
substance  in  the  form  of  loops.  This  arrangement  will  be 
fully  described  in  connection  with  the  cortical  portion. 

The  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance  are  composed  of  a 
strong,  structureless  basement-membrane,  lined  with  granu- 
lar, nucleated  cells.  According  to  the  researches  of  Bow- 
man, the  tubes  measure  from  y^  to  y^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter at  the  apices,  and  near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  their 
diameter  is  about  y^  of  an  inch.'  The  membrane  of  the 
tubes  is  dense  and  resisting,  and  portions  of  it  with  the  epi- 
thelial lining  removed  can  generally  be  seen  in  microscopical 
examinations,  when  the  pyramidal  substance  has  been  sim- 
ply lacerated  with  needles.     This  membrane  is  from  i^\^% 

to  yirJinr  ^^  *^  ^^^  ^^  thickness.* 

The  cells  lining  the  straight  tubes  exist  in  a  single  layer 

delphia,  1857,  p.  789.  This  U  the  idea  advanced  in  nearlj  all  works  on  physi- 
ology, when  any  opinion  is  expressed  with  regard  to  the  relative  activity  of  the 
cortical  and  the  pyramidal  portions  of  the  kidney. 

>  KdLLiKKR,  Handbuch  der  Qewebdehre  det  Mentchen^  Lapzig,  1867,  S.  488L 

*  Todd  akd  BowMAif,  op,  cit,^  p.  793. 

*  KdLLXKKR,  Mieroicojfne  Anatomy^  Lcndon,  1860,  p.  406. 
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applied  to  tlie  basement-membrane.  They  are  thick,  irregu- 
larly polygonal  in  shape,  and  contain  nmnerous  albuminoid 
granules.  They  present  one,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely, 
two  granular  nuclei  with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  They  are  very 
liable  to  alteration,  and  are  only  seen  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion in  a  perfectly  fresh,  healthy  kidney.  Their  diameter  is 
about  TsW  ^^'  *^  inch.  The  calibre  of  the  tubes  is  reduced 
by  the  thickness  of  their  lining  epithelium  to  -^^  or  -g-^  of  an 
inch. 

Cortical  Substance, — In  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kid- 
ney are  found  numerous  tubes,  differing  somewhat  from  the 
tubes  of  the  pyramidal  portion  in  size  and  in  the  character 
of  their  epithelial  lining,  but  presenting  the  most  marked 
difference  in  their  direction.  Thesa  tubes  are  somewhat 
larger  than  the  tubes  of  pyramidal  substance,  and  are  very 
much  convoluted,  interlacing  with  each  other  inextricably 
in  every  dii'ection.  Scattered  pretty  uniformly  through  this 
portion  of  the  kidney,  are  rounded  or  ovoid  bodies,  about 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  known  as 
the  Malpighian  bodies.  At  one  time  there  was  considera- 
ble difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  these 
bodies  to  the  tubes ;  but  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Isaacs, 
and  later  anatomists,  have  established,  without  doubt,  the 
fact  that  they  are  simply  flask-like  terminal  dilatations  of 
the  tubes  themselves. 

As  the  result  of  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Goodsir,  and 
Isaacs,  the  cortical  portion  of  the  kidney  is  now  regarded  as 
composed  of  a  delicate  fibrous  matrix,^  which  forms  a  sort 
of  skeleton  for  the  support  of  the  secreting  portion  with  its 
blood-vessels.  The  tubes  of  this  portion  are  convoluted  and 
Bomewliat  larger  than  the  straight  tubes,  but  are  continuous 
with  them,  terminating  Anally  in  the  Malpighian  bodies. 

'  The  fibrous  matrix  of  the  kidney  was  first  described  in  detail  bj  Goodsir, 
m  1842  (toe,  ct/.),  but  its  existence  was  afterward  denied  by  such  eminent  anat- 
omists as  Henle,  Frerichs,  and  others.  This  structure  was  yery  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Isaacs  {op.  ct/.),  and  has  since  been  admitted  by  most  obsenrers. 
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The  researches  of  late  anatomists,  however,  particularly  in 
Germany,  have  shown  that  this  simple  view  of  the  course 
and  termination  of  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  must 
be  somewhat  modified ;  thoufi^h  as  far  as  the  anatomy  of  the 
<^  ha.  «,y  l«.ring'op.u^«r  ide«,  oc.n«mbg  ^  mech- 
anism  of  the  secretion  of  urine,  the  views  of  physiologists 
need  undergo  no  material  change.  However  interesting  the 
subject  might  be,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  follow  out 
critically  and  in  detail  all  the  recent  investigations  into  the 
anatomy  of  these  parts,  and  we  will  simply  describe  the 
structure,  direction,  and  relations  of  the  tubes  of  the  cortical 
substance,  as  they  appear  from  the  most  reliable  modem  in- 
vestigations. 

The  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance  present  considerable 
variations  in  size,  and  instead  of  a  single  system  continuous 
with  the  straight  tubes  and  terminating  in  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  we  can  distinguish  three  well-defined  varieties : 

1.  The  ordinary  convoluted  tubes,  directly  connected 
with  the  Malpighian  bodies.  2.  Small  tubes,  continuous 
with  the  convoluted  tubes,  dipping  down  into  the  pyramids 
and  returning  to  the  cortical  portion  in  the  form  of  loops.  3. 
Large,  communicating  tubes,  forming  a  plexus  connecting 
the  different  varieties  of  tubes  with  each  other  and  finally 
with  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  portion. 

The  relation  of  these  tubes  can  be  better  understood  by 
reference  to  Fig.  7,  taken  from  a  recent  work  by  Dr.  Ch.  F. 
Gross.*  This  represents  diagrammatically  the  course  of  a 
uriniferous  canal  in  the  human  subject.  1,  Surface  of  a  renal 
papilla ;  2,  Surface  of  the  kidney ;  3,  Boundary  of  the  pyra- 
midal substance ;  a,  a,  Malpighian  corpuscles ;  ft,  ft.  Convo- 
luted tubes ;  c,  (?,  Straight  portion  of  the  tubes ;  d,  dy  Narrow 
tubes  of  Ilenle ;  ^,  ^,  Loops ;  y,  fj  Large  tubes  of  Henle  ; 
ffy  ff,  Communicating  tubes,  uniting  with  several  others  to 
form  A,  a  tube  of  Bellini. 

In  tracing  out  the  course  and  the  relations  of  the  tubes, 

'  GRO08,  JS»at  tur  la  iirudure  microicopique  du  rtin^  Stmbourg,  1868. 
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which  recent  observations  have  shown  to  be  somewhat  in- 
tricate,, it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  commence  with 
a  description  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  tubes  from  these  bodies  to  their  connections  with  the 
Btraight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance. 

Malpighian  Bodies. — These  are  ovoid  or  rounded  termi- 
nal dilatations  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  of  somewhat  variable 
size,  measuring  from  ^^  to  y^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
are  composed  of  a  membrane  continuous  with  that  which 
forms  the  convoluted  tubes,  of  the  same  homogeneous  char- 
acter, but  somewhat  thicker,  measuring  about  ji^t^^^  of  an 
inch,  while  the  membrane  of  the  tubes  is  only  about  i^\^^ 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  sac — sometimes  called  the 
capsule  of  Miiller— encloses  a  mass  of  convoluted  blood- 
vessels, and  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  epithelial 
cells.  The  question  of  the  existence  of  epithelium  within 
the  Malpighian  body  and  the  anatomical  characters  of  the 
cells  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion.  Bow- 
man, in  his  original  essay  on  the  kidney,  makes  the  state- 
ment repeatedly  that  the  vessels  are  bare  within  the  capsule; 
and  this  has  led  some  authors  to  suppose  that  he  did  not 
recognize  the  presence  here  of  any  epithelium  whatsoever. 
This  view  favors  the  idea  that  the  Malpighian  bodies  sepa- 
rate only  water  from  the  blood,  and  that  the  cells  lining  the 
convoluted  tubes  secrete  the  solid  principles  of  the  urine. 
Bowman  has  never  denied  the  existence  of  epithelium  within 
the  capsule,  but  he  regards  it  as  of  a  different  character  from 
that  lining  the  tubes.  His  statement  with  regard  to  it  is  as 
follows :  "  The  epithelium  is  continued  in  many  cases  over 
the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  capsule ;  in  oth^r  instances  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  detect  the  slightest  appearance 
of  it  over  more  than  a  third  of  the  capsule."  '  There  can 
be  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  constant  presence  of  epithe- 
lial cells  within  the  capsule  of  the  Malpighian  bodies,  particu- 
larly since  the  researches  of  Gerlach,  by  whom  they  were 

'  Bowman,  (>p.  ciL^  p.  QO. 
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accnratelj  described  and  figured,  in  1845,^  and  the  later  con- 
firmatory observations  of  Kolliker,*  Isaacs,'  and  numerous 
other  anatomists.  It  only  remains  to  describe  the  charac- 
ters of  the  cells  as  compared  with  those  lining  the  convo- 
luted tubes,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  line  the  capsule 
alone,  or  are  also  attached  to  the  vascular  tuft. 

Bowman  believed  that  the  cells,  when  they  existed, 
simply  lined  the  capsule,  and  that  the  blood-vessels  were  en- 
tirely bare ;  while  Gerlach  described  cells  attached  to  the 
blood-vessels,  and  Isaacs  regarded  these  cells  as  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  attached  to  the  membrane.  From  the 
great  number  of  observations  made  by  Isaacs  upon  the  kid- 
neys of  different  animals,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt 
concerning  the  correctness  of  the  latter  view  ;  for  not  only 
did  he  describe  minutely  the  difference  between  the  cells  of 
the  capsule  and  those  attached  to  the  tuft,  but  he  found  that 
the  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  capsule  were  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  "  while  comparatively  little  effect  was  produced 
upon  those  of  the  tuft,  thus  showing  a  difference  in  their 
constitution  and  organization."  *  We  must,  therefore,  rec- 
ognize in  the  Malpighian  body  two  varieties  of  cells,  differ- 
ing in  size,  form,  and  situation  ;  one  variety  lining  the  cap- 
sule, and  the  other  covering  the  vascular  tufts. 

Nearly  all  observers  who  have  studied  the  anatomy  of 
the  kidney  practically  agree  that  the  cells  attached  to  the 
capsule  are  smaller  and  more  transparent  than  those  lining 
the  convoluted  tubes.  They  are  ovoid,  nucleated,  and  finely 
granular.  The  cells  covering  the  vessels,  however,  are  larger 
and  more  opaque,  and  resemble  the  epithelium  lining  the 
tubes.  They  measure  from  j^inr  ^^  loVo  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  diam- 
eter, by  about  y^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  thickness. 

Tubes  of  the  Cortical  Substance. — Following  out  the 
tubes  in  the  cortical  substance  from  the  Malpighian  bodies, 
we  find  first  a  short,  constricted  portion,  which  has  sometimes 

'  Gkrlace,  op.  cU,        *  Loe.  eU,        *  Zoc,  cU,        ^  Isaacs,  op.  ci/.,  p.  405. 
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been  called  the  neck  of  the  capsule.  The  tabe  soon  dilates 
to  the  diameter  of  about  -^^  of  an  inch,  when  its  course  be* 
comes  exceedingly  intricate  and  convoluted.  These  are 
what  have  been  known  as  the  convoluted  tubes  of  the 
kidney.  The  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  transparent  and 
homogeneous,  but  quite  firm  and  resisting.  It  measures 
A^out  4Q^^fl  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  lined  throughout 
with  a  single  layer  of  rounded  or  irr^ularly  polygonsd  epi- 
thelial cells,  from  •xVtnr  ^  niW  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  diameter,  some- 
what larger,  consequently,  than  the  cells  lining  the  straight 
tubes.  These  cells  are  nucleated  and  usually  quite  granular. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mals, the  cells  lining  the  neck  of  the  capsule  are  provided 
with  vibratile  cilia.  Bowman  has  described  ciliated  epi- 
thelium in  the  kidneys  of  reptiles,^  and  Johnson  speaks  of 
the  cilia  as  found  in  other  classes.*  Isaacs  has  observed 
feeble  movements  in  cells  from  the  kidneys  of  some  of  the 
mammalia,*  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  exist  in  man, 
though  their  presence  has  never  been  actually  demonstrated. 

The  course  of  the  tubes,  after  they  have  lost  the  charac- 
ters which  were  formeriy  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  tubes 
of  the  cortical  substance,  and  their  anastomoses,  have  attracted 
much  attention  within  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Henle,  and  the  most  important  points  in  his  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  numerous  anatomists,  that  the  con- 
voluted tubes,  instead  of  connecting  directly  with  the  tubes 
of  the  pyramidal  substance,  are  continuous  with  a  system  of 
smaller  tubes,  which  pass  into  the  pyramids  in  the  form  of 
loops.* 

Narrow  Tuhes  of  Ilenle, — According  to  the  most  re- 
cent observation?,  the  convoluted  tubes  above  described, 

• 

'  JoHNSOK,  Cydopeidia  of  AnaUmy  and  Phytioloffy^  London,  1847-1849, 
vol.  iv.,  part  i.,  p.  246,  Article,  J2«i, 

»  Op,  ciL,  p.  883. 

^  lionlc  first  described  looped  tubes  of  very  small  diameter  projecting  into 
the  pyramidal  substance,  but  did  not  fully  recognize  the  connectiona  of  theao 
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after  a  long;  and  tortuona  ramification  in  the  cortical  aub- 
Etance,  iuvariably  become  contiituous,  near  the  pyramids, 
with  tubes  of  much  smaller  diameter,  whitrh  form  loops,  ex- 
tending to  a  greater  or  less  depth  into  the  pyramids.  The 
loops  formed  by  these  canals  (the  narrow  tubes  of  Ilenle)  are 
nearly  parallel  with  tbo  tubes  of  Bellini,  and  are  much  more 
numerous  near  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  than  toward  the 
apices,'  The  diameter  of  these  tubes  is  very  variable,  and 
they  present  enlargements  at  irregular  intervals  in  their 
conree.  The  narrow  portions  are  about  ^j^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  the  wide  portions,  about  twice  tlua  size.  Ac- 
cording to  GroHs,  tliia  narrow  portion  is  never  absent,  and  is 
lined  by  small,  clear  cells  with  very  prominent  nuclei.'  The 
wider  portions  are  lined  by  larger  granular  cells.  Near  the 
basefi  of  the  pyramids,  the  wide  portion  sometimes  forms  the 
loop ;  but  near  the  npices,  the  loop  is  always  narrow,  Tiie 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  epithelium  is  such,  that  while 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  variable,  its  calibre  remains  nearly 
nniform.  The  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  quite  tliick, 
thicker,  even,  than  the  membrane  of  the  tubes  of  Bellini, 

Intermediate  Tubss. — After  the  narrow  tubes  of  Henlo 
have  returned  to  the  cortical  substance,  they  communicate 
with  a  system  of  Battened,  ribbon-shaped  canals,  measuring 
from  -nVir  ^"^  toW  "'^  *"  ^"'^'' '"  diameter,  with  excessively 
thin,  fragile  walls,  lined  by  clear  pavement-epithelium. 
These  tubes  take  an  irregular  and  somewhat  angular  course 
between  the  true  convoluted  tubes,  and  finally  empty  into 
the  branches  of  the  straight  tubes  of  Bellini,  thus  estab- 

(ubea  vilh  Ihe  large  convoluted  lubei  of  Ibe  oorticil  BubstAnce  nnJ  Ibe  lubea 
orBrllini.  BB  hm  been  iloao  by  Ul«r  iovMllgalori.  An  eiccllmt  reriew  of  the 
*iew«  of  Ileole  on  this  subject  is  givea  hy  Groaa  {lot,  eii,,  p.  6,  tl  leq.).  The 
canliectiiMi  of  those  tubes  wilb  the  ordinar)'  convoluted  tubes,  and  through  them 
with  the  lUlpighian  bodies,  bu  been  full;  cstabllahed  bjr  the  ver^  eUbonte 
reH«ivheaofSchwoigg«r-ScideL    {DU  yierm  dfvifmKAni,  Dnlle,  ISflS.Taf.  i>.) 

■  Moai  or  the  facta  vlth  regnrd  to  these  looped  canals  we  have  recenllj 
bcm  enabled  to  Torifr  in  n  vurj  clcgnnt  Hcciioa  of  the  kidney  of  the  bumna 
•Direct,  prrpnrvd  hy  Dr.  R.  T.  Edes,  of  Bosloo  Uighlinde,  Mui. 

*  Gsosa,  op.  cU.,  p.  26. 
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lishing  a  commanication  between  the  tubes  coming  from 
the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  sub- 
stance. They  are  called  the  intermediate  tubes,  or  the 
canals  of  communication.  Some  observers  have  described 
them  as  forming  an  anastomosing  plexus,  but  this  disposi- 
tion is  not  definitely  established. 

The  tubes  into  which  the  intermediate  canals  open  join 
with  others,  generally  two  by  two,  and  pass  in  a  nearly 
straight  direction  into  the  pyramids,  where  they  continue  to 
unite  with  each  other  in  their  course,  becoming,  consequently, 
less  and  less  numerous,  until  they  open  at  the  apices  of  the 
pyramids  into  the  infundibula  and  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Distribution  of  Blood-vessels  in  the  Kidney. — The  blood- 
vessels of  the  kidney  present  certain  interesting  peculiarities 
in  their  distribution,  which  have  been  very  successftilly  stud- 
ied by  Bowman,  Isaacs,  and  many  other  anatomists,  by  means 
of  minute  injections  of  the  renal  arteries  and  veins.  With  the 
improved  methods  of  injection  now  employed,  their  arrange- 
ment can  be  readily  followed. 

The  renal  artery,  wliich  is  quite  voluminous  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  kidney,  enters  at  the  hilum,  and  divides 
into  four  branches.  By  numerous  smaller  branches  it  then 
penetrates  between  the  pyramids,  and  ramifies  in  the  col- 
umns of  cortical  substance  which  occupy  the  spaces  between 
the  pyramids  (colunms  of  Bertin).  The  main  vessels,  which 
are  generally  two  in  number,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  col- 
umns of  Bertin,  sending  off  in  their  course,  at  short  intervals, 
regular  branches  on  either  side  toward  the  pyramids.  When 
these  branches  reach  the  boundary  of  the  cortical  substance, 
they  turn  upward  and  follow  the  periphery  of  the  pyramid 
to  its  base.  Here  the  vessels  form  an  arched,  anastomosing 
plexus,  which  is  situated  exactly  at  the  boundary  which  sep- 
arates the  rounded  base  of  the  pyramid  from  the  cortical 
substance.  This  plexus  presents  a  convexity  looking  toward 
the  cortical   substance,  and  a  concavity  toward  the  pyra- 
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mid.  It  is  BO  arranged  that  the  interstices  are  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  collections  of  tubes  that  form  the  so- 
called  pyramids  of  Ferrein, 

From  this  arcade  of  vessels,  branches  are  given  off  in  two 
opposite  directions.  From  its  concaWty,  numerous  small 
brandies,  measuring  at  iirst  from  t^j  to  irj^j  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  pass  downward  toward  the  papillee,  giving  off 
small  ramifications  at  verj  acute  angles,  and  becoming  re- 
duced in  size  to  about  ttVj  ^^  ^"  i"*^l'-  These  vessels — 
called  sometimes  the  arteriole  rectSB — surround  the  straight 
tubes  and  pass  into  capillaries  in  the  substance  of  the  pyra- 
mids and  at  their  apices. 

From  the  convex  surface  of  the  arterial  arcade,  numerous 
branches  are  given  off  at  nearly  right  angles.  These  pass 
into  the  cortical  substance,  breaking  up  into  a  large  number 
of  little  arterial  twigs,  from  ygVi  to  ^^  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, which  penetrate  the  Malpigbian  bodies  at  a  point  oppo- 
site to  the  origin  of  the  convoluted  tubes.  Once  within  the 
capsule,  the  arteriole  breats  up  into  from  five  to  eight 
branches,  which  then  divide  dichotomatously  into  vessels 
measuring  from  s^a  to  tiVt  *'^  *"  '"'^^  '"  diameter,  ar- 
ranged in  tlie  Jorni  of  coils  and  loops,  constituting  a  dense, 
rounded  mass  (the  Malpighian  coil),  filling  up  the  capsule. 
These  vessels  break  up  into  capillaries  without  anastomoses. 
Their  coats  are  amorphous  and  provided  with  numerous 
nuclei  rather  shorter  than  those  found  in  the  general  capil- 
lary system, 

Tlie  blood  is  collected  from  the  vessels  of  the  Malpigliian 
bodies  by  veins,  sometimes  one,  and  frequently  three  or  four, 
which  pass  out  of  the  capsule  and  form  a  second  ca])t!lary 
plexus  surrounding  the  convoluted  tubes.  When  there  is  but 
one  vein,  it  emerges  near  the  point  of  penetration  of  the 
arteriole.  The  walla  of  the  vein  are  much  more  fragile  than 
those  of  the  arteriole,  and  consequently,  in  ordinary  micro- 
scopical preparations  of  the  cortical  substance,  the  arteriole 
is  left  attached,  while  the  veins  are  torn  off. 
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The  efferent  vessels,  immediately  after  their  emergence 
from  the  capsule,  break  up  into  a  very  line  and  delicate 
plexus  of  capillaries,  closely  surrounding  the  convoluted 
tubes.  These  t'orm  a  true  plexus,  the  branches  anastomosing 
freely  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  distribution  of  vessels  in 
this  part  resembles 
essentiaUy  the  toecu- 
lar  arrangement  in 
the  glands  generally. 
Bowman  has  called 
]  the  branches  which 
'  connect  togetber  the 
Tesecls  of  Ibe  Hal- 
pighian  tuft  and  the 
capillary  plexus  sur- 
rounding tlie  tubes, 
the  portal  system  of 
the  kidney."  These 
intermediate  vessels 
form  a  coarse  plesns 
around  the  prolonga- 
tions of  the  pyramids 
of  Ferrein  into  the 
cortical  substance. 
The  renal  or  emul- 
1  gent  vein  takes  its  ori- 

lotonqfl't  Kid-ef.—  Tranmftlau  oT  tlu  A'rto  York  gin,  in  part  Ironi    tllO 
^coddiivqf  jr(d4dn4,  ISIT.  ruL  t.,  p.»I.)  °       .,,  , 

capillary  plexus  eur- 
rounding  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  in  port  from  the  veaeek 
distributed  in  the  pyramidal  substance.  A  few  branches 
come  from  vessels  in  the  envelopes  of  the  kidney,  hut  tlieee 
are  comparatively  unimportant.  The  plexus  surrounding 
the  convoluted  tubes  empties  into  venous  radicles,  wliich 
pass  to  the  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  these  present  a  nntn- 
ber  of  little  radiating  groups,  each  converging  toward  a  cea- 

'  BowHut,  np.  rU.,  p.  03. 
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tral  vessel.  Tlus  arrangement  gives  to  the  vessels  of  the 
fibrous  envelope  of  the  kidney  a  peculiar  etellato  appear- 
ance. These  are  eoinetimea  called  the  stars  of  Verliejen. 
The  large  trunks  whicli  form  the  centres  of  these  stars  then 
pass  through  the  cortical  substance  to  the  rounded  bases  of 
the  pyramids,  where  they  form  a  vaulted  venous  plexus  cor- 
responding to  the  arterial  plexus  already  described.  The 
vessels  distributed  upon  the  straight  tubes  of  the  p^Taniidal 
fiubstance  form  a  loose  plexus  around  these  tubes,  except  at 
the  papiUte,  where  the  net-work  is  much  closer.  They  then 
pass  into  the  plexus  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  to  join  with 
the  veins  trom  the  cortical  substance.  From  this  plexus  a 
number  of  larger  trunks  arise  and  pass  toward  the  hilum 
ill  the  centre  of  the  inter-pyramidal  snlistance,  enveloped 
in  the  same  sheath  with  the  arteries.  Passing  thus  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  veins  converge  into  from  three 
to  four  great  branches,  which  unite  to  form  the  renal,  or 
emalgent  vein.  A  preparation  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  kid- 
neys shows  that  the  veins  are  much  more  voluminous  than 
the  arteries.' 

The  lymphatics  of  the  kidney  are  few,  and,  according  to 
Sappey,  only  exist  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  converging 
toward  the  hilum.  This  author  does  not.  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  superficial  lymphatics. 

The  nerves  are  quite  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the 
Bolar  plexus,  their  filaments  following  the  artery  in  its  dis- 
tribution in  the  interior  of  the  organ  and  ramifying  upon 
the  walls  of  the  vessels. 

'  In  ■  pemnl  patophUt  on  ■  ciroulnUoa  peculiar  to  Ihe  kidne;  of  mammalB, 
a  Frcodi  ludiilr  >uumel  to  hare  demonstraled  an  arrangement  of  blood- 
vCMell  in  the  cortical  subatancc  lerj  diSermt  {torn  that  which  we  bare  de^ 
scribed.  The  glamlulu'  character  of  tbu  Ualpigbian  bodies  lod  their  connec- 
tioD  with  the  coavoluted  tubes  are  dcuied.  There  ia  apparently  fo  litile  basia 
for  these  peculiar  tiewa,  that  it  doea  not  aecm  necceaar}'  to  discuss  tbem  in 
detail,  and  we  will  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  mODOgraph.  (Stcill'ET, 
D'une  circulation  du  tang  ^>ieiale  au  rrin  da  anintata  vertibrit  mammifira,  tt 
Ji  la  ticritiOH  det  aritia  qu'tlU  j/ pnduit,  Paris,  ISST.) 
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Summary  of  the  Phyaiclogical  Aiuitomy  of  the  Kidney, 
— The  division  of  the  kidneys  into  the  cortical  and  pyrami- 
dal substance  is  quite  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  pyra- 
mids are  distinctly  striated,  and  present,  in  this  regard,  and 
in  their  darker  color,  a  marked  difference  from  the  cortical 
substance.  At  the  apex  of  each  pyramid  there  are  from  two 
hundred  to  five  hundred  little  orifices,  from  3^  to  ^^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  which  connect  with  the  straight  tubes. 
From  these  openings  the  tubes  branch  at  a  very  acute  angle, 
each  one  leading  to  a  bundle  or  system  of  straight  canals, 
forming  the  collections  called  the  pyramids  of  Ferrein.  The 
branches  of  these  tubes  (the  tubes  of  Bellini)  are  about  -^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of  a  structureless 
membrane  lined  by  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 

When  these  tubes  arrive  at  the  bases  of  the  pyramids  and 
pass  into  the  cortical  substance,  they  increase  slightly  in  size, 
and  are  lined  with  granular  and  rounded  cells  of  epithelium. 
They  then  become  excessively  convoluted,  connect  with 
certain  other  tubes  in  their  course,  and  after  forming  loop- 
like  processes  extending  into  the  pyramids,  finally  terminate 
in  rounded  or  ovoid  dilatations  (the  Malpighian  bodies). 
These  dilated  extremities  measure  from  ^^  to  y^  of  an  indi 
in  diameter. 

The  Malpighian  bodies  are  composed  of  a  fibrous  capsule 
(the  capsule  of  Miiller),  and  each  one  contains  a  mass  of  con- 
voluted blood-vessels  surrounded  by  nucleated  epithelial  cells. 

The  loop-like  processes  dip  down  into  the  pyramids  and 
return  to  the  cortical  substance,  present  a  filamentous,  con- 
stricted portion,  and  are  here  called  the  narrow  tubes  of 
Henle.  The  communicating  tubes,  which  connect  these 
canals  with  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance, 
are  sometimes  called  "  intermediate  tubes."  They  are  flat- 
tened or  ribbon-shaped,  with  very  delicate  walls,  and  are 
lined  by  transparent  pavement-epithelium. 

Throughout  the  kidney  there  is  a  delicate  stroma  of 
fibrous  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  lodged  the  blood- 
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vessels,  the  straight  tubes  of  the  pyramidal  substance,  and 
the  tubes  and  Malpighian  bodies  of  the  cortical  substance. 

The  renal  artery  penetrates  the  kidney  at  the  hilum, 
sends  branches  between  the  pyramids,  which  are  distributed 
in  the  form  of  an  arched  arterial  plexus  over  the  upper  por- 
tion and  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  following  exactly  the 
boundary  between  the  pyramidal  and  the  cortical  substance. 
From  these  vessels,  branches  are  given  off  both  on  the  con- 
vexity and  the  concavity  of  the  arches.  Numerous  small 
branches  (arteriote  rectce)  pass  downward  along  the  straight 
tubes  toward  the  papillse,  becoming  capillary  as  they  sur- 
round the  tubes.  Other  branches  take  an  opposite  direc- 
tion and  pass  into  the  cortical  substance,  breaking  up  into 
little  twigs,  each  one  of  which  penetrates  a  capsule  of  Miiller 
and  divides  in  its  interior  into  a  mass  of  looped,  convoluted 
vessels  which  constitute  the  Malpighian  coil.  The  blood 
is  carried  away  from  the  Malpighian  bodies  by  one,  two,  or 
three  vessels,  which  are  then  immediately  distributed  in  a 
close  plexus  around  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  substance. 
From  this  plexus,  the  radicles  of  the  renal  vein  pass  to  the 
surface  of  the  kidney,  where  they  present  a  stellate  arrange- 
Inent,  converging  toward  several  large  central  vessels  (the 
stars  of  Verheyen).  These  central  vessels  penetrate  the  cor- 
tical substance  and  form  an  arched  venous  plexus  over  the 
rounded  bases  of  the  pyramids.  This  plexus  also  receives  by 
its  concave  surface  venous  branches  from  the  pyramidal 
substance.  The  blood  is  then  emptied  into  larger  veins, 
passing  between  the  pyramids  in  the  same  sheath  with  the 
arteries,  to  form  the  renal  or  emulgent  vein. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MECHANISM  OF  THE  FORMATION  AND  DI6GHASOE   OF  UBINIB. 

Formation  of  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine  in  the  tissues^ 
absorption  of  these  principles  by  the  blood,  and  separation  of  them  from 
the  blood  by  the  kidneys — Effects  of  removal  of  both  kidneys  from  a  Hy- 
ing animal — Effects  of  tying  the  ureters  in  a  living  animal — Extirpation  of 
one  kidney — Influence  of  blood-pressure,  the  nervous  system,  etc.,  upon 
the  secretion  of  urine — Effects  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  nerves  going 
to  the  kidneys — Alternation  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys  upon  the  two 
sides — Changes  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  in  passing  through  the 
kidneys — Physiological  anatomy  of  the  urinary  passages — Mechanism  of 
the  discharge  of  urine. 

The  striking  peculiarities  which  the  kidney  presents  in 
its  structure,  as  compared  with  the  true  glands,  and  the  fact 
of  the  voluntary  discharge  of  its  secretion  at  certain  inter- 
vals, would  naturally  lead  to  a  closer  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  production  and  discharge  of  the  urine,  than  we  have 
given  under  the  general  head  of  mechanism  of  the  formatioii 
of  the  excretions.  The  composition  of  the  urine,  also,  will 
be  found  to  be  exceedingly  complex,  and  its  various  ingre- 
dients bear  the  closest  relation  to  the  processes  of  nutrition 
and  disassimilation ;  all  of  which  considerations  render  it  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  ascertain  the  precise  mode  of  its 
formation,  and  to  study  all  the  conditions  by  which  this  pro- 
cess may  be  modified.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge, we  must  certainly  regard  the  excrementitious  con- 
stituents of  the  urine  as  formed  essentially  in  the  system  at 
large,  and  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ; 
and  a  consideration  of  these  effete  principles  belongs  to  the 
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Bubject  of  nutrition.  It  remains  for  us,  then,  in  this  connec- 
tion, to  treat,  in  general  terms,  of  the  way  in  which  these 
substances  find  their  way  into  the  urine. 

The  most  important  constituent  of  the  urine  is  urea ;  a 
crystallizable  nitrogenized  substance,  which  is  discharged  by 
the  skin  as  well  as  by  the  kidneys.  This  has  long  been 
recognized  as  an  excrementitious  principle ;  but  the  first 
observations  that  gave  any  definite  idea  of  the  mechanism 
of  its  production  were  made  by  Pr6vost  and  Dumas,*  in 
1821.  At  the  time  these  experiments  were  made,  chemists 
were  not  able  to  detect  urea  in  the  normal  blood ;  but  Pro- 
vost and  Dumas  extirpated  the  kidneys  firom  living  animals 
(dogs  and  cats),  and  found  an  abundance  of  urea  in  the 
blood,  after  certain  symptoms  of  blood-poisoning  had  been 
manifested.  The  first  experiments  were  performed  by 
removing  one  kidney  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  after  the  animal  had 
recovered  from  the  first  operation,  removing  the  other. 
After  the  second  operation  the  animals  lived  for  from  five 
to  nine  days.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  there  were  no 
symptoms  of  blood-poisoning.  Watery  discharges  from  the 
stomach  and  intestinal  canal  occurred  after  a  few  days,  and 
finally  stupor  and  other  marked  evidences  of  nervous  dis- 
turbance supervened,  when  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  blood 
could  be  easily  determined.  These  observations  were  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  S6galas  and  Vauquelin,  in  1822,  who 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  a  specimen 
of  nitrate  of  urea  extracted  from  the  blood  of  a  dog,  taken 
sixty  hours  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys,  giving  its  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  of  blood  employed.'  A  few  years 
later,  the  observations  of  Provost  and  Dumas  were  con- 

*  The  obsenrations  of  Provost  and  Dumaa,  S^galas,  Marchand,  and  others, 
have  already  been  referred  to  (see  p.  25). 

'  S^OALAS,  8ur  de$  nouveUea  expirienca  rdaiwea  (tux  proprUiet  medieamerUeutea 
de  Purh,  et  tur  le  gendrt  de  mori  qui  prodait  la  noix  v<nnique,~-J<mmal  de  /^ysto- 
(o^,  Paris,  1822,  tome  ii.,  p.  360. 
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firmed  in  the  human  subject.  In  this  case  urea  was  found 
to  have  accumulated  in  the  blood  as  the  consequence  of  an 
injury  received  in  the  lumbar  region.* 

Since  that  time,  as  the  processes  for  the  determination 
of  urea  in  the  animal  fluids  have  been  improved,  this  sub- 
stance has  been  detected  in  minute  quantity  in  the  normal 
blood  by  Marchand,'  Picard,*  Poisseuille  and  Gobley,*  and 
many  others.  Picard,  indeed,  carefully  estimated  and  com- 
pared the  proportions  of  urea  in  the  renal  artery  and  the 
renal  vein,  and  found  that  the  quantity  in  the  blood  was 
diminished  about  one-half  in  its  passage  through  the  kid- 
neys.* According  to  Robin,  who  apparently  accepts  the 
results  obtained  by  Picard,  the  blood  in  the  renal  vein  con- 
tains much  less  urea,  urates,  creatine,  creatinine,  chloride 
of  sodium,  etc.,  than  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery.*  Still 
hiter  urea  has  been  found  by  Wurtz  to  exist  in  the  lymph 
and  chyle  in  larger  quantity  even  than  in  the  blood.' 

These  facts,  which  have  been  almost  universally  r^arded 
as  established,  have  led  physiologists  to  adopt  the  view  that 
the  peculiar  excrementitious  principles  found  in  the  urine 
are  not  produced  by  the  kidneys,  but  are  formed  in  the  sys- 
tem by  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  are  taken  up 
from  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  either  directly  or  through  the 

*  Sheabxan,  Com  of  Mechanical  Injury  to  the  Kidneyt^  foUowed  hy  Coma ; 
Suppremon  of  the  Secretion  of  Urea  by  the  Kidneyt^  and  Aheorftion  of  the  Urm 
into  the  Btood-^Heeovery.^^The  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Seunee^  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1848,  toL  viiL  (New  Scries,  toI.  ii.),  p.  666. 

'  March  AND,  8ur  la  pretence  de  Vurie  da$u  letang, — Annalet  degscieneei  note- 
relics^  Paris,  1838,  2me  s^rie,  tome  x.,  p.  46. 

'  PiCABD,  De  laprieenee  de  Vuree  data  le  eang^  Thiee^  Strasbourg,  1856. 

*  Poisseuille  et  Gtoblbt,  Becherchet  tur  Puree, — Comptet  rendue^  Paris,  1859, 
tome  xlix.,  p.  164,  et  9eq.  Poisseuille  and  Gobley  found,  as  a  rule,  more  urea 
in  the  arterial  than  in  the  Tenous  system.  The  blood  from  the  carotid  con- 
tained 0*226  parts  per  1000 ;  that  from  the  portal  vein,  0*171 ;  from  the  splenic 
rein,  0*225,  from  the  renal  veins,  0*164 ;  and  from  the  femoral  Tein,  0*186. 

»  Op.  cU.,  p.  88. 

*  Robin,  Lefone  aur  lea  humeure,  Paris,  1867,  p.  117. 
'  See  vol.  ii..  Lymph  and  Chyle,  pp.  620,  628. 
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lymph,  and  are  merely  separated  from  the  blood  in  the  kid- 
neys ;  and  it  has  consequently  been  pretty  generally  assumed 
that  nearly,  if  not  all,  the  constituents  of  the  urine  preexist 
in  the  circulating  fluid.  There  is,  indeed,  no  well-defined 
principle  in  the  urine  that  has  not  been  actually  demon- 
Btrated  in  the  blood.  As  an  additional  argument  in  favor 
of  this  view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  urinary  excretion,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  when  the  kidneys  are  interrupted  in 
their  function,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  elimination  of  the 
ezcrementidous  principles  of  the  urine  by  the  lungs,  skin, 
and  alimentary  canal ;  and  that  these  matters  only  accumu- 
late in  the  blood  after  this  vicarious  effort  has  failed  to  effect 
their  complete  discharge. 

These  ideas  have  seemed  to  be  so  completely  justified  by 
facts,  that  they  have  been  applied  to  the  mechanism  of  ex- 
cretion by  other  organs,  such  as  the  skin  and  the  liver ;  but 
within  a  few  years,  the  older  observations  with  r^ard  to 
nephrotomized  animals  have  been  discredited;  and  it  has 
been  asserted,  as  the  result  of  experiment,  that  urea  and  the 
urates  do  not  accumulate  in  the  blood  after  removal  of  the 
kidneys,  but  that  this  result  only  follows  when  both  ureters 
have  been  tied.  The  experiments  on  which  this  idea  is  based 
have  been  applied  mainly  to  the  pathology  of  urssmic  intoxi- 
cation, but  it  is  evident  that  they  bear  directly  upon  the 
mechanism  of  excretion.  It  is  not  assumed,  however,  that 
excrementitious  principles  are  not  formed  by  the  disassimi- 
lation  of  the  tissues ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  urea  and  the 
urates  are  produced  in  the  kidneys  by  a  transformation  of 
the  excrementitious  matters,  creatine,  creatinine,  etc.,  which 
exist  in  the  blood.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  in 
extenso  the  pathological  conditions  produced  by  the  retention 
of  the  urinary  principles  in  the  blood ;  and  we  shall  consider 
this  question  only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  physiology  of 
excretion. 

The  original  experiments  of  Pr6vost  and  Dumas  are  very 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  view  that  has  been  so  long 
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almost  unquestioned ;  tIz.,  that  urea  is  simply  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys ;  but  the  more  recent  obser- 
vations of  Bernard  and  Barreswill,  Hammond,  and  others, 
while  they  confirm  the  first  experiments  on  this  subject, 
have  added  very  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  uraemic  poisoning  after  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys.  The  kidneys,  it  has  been  found,  can  readily  be 
removed  from  living  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rabbits,  etc.,  with- 
out any  great  disturbance  immediately  following  the  opera- 
tion. Bernard  and  Barreswill  found  that  animals  from 
which  both  kidneys  had  been  removed  did  not  usually  pre- 
sent any  distinctive  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two  after,  except 
that  they  vomited  and  passed  an  unusual  quantity  of  liquid 
from  the  intestinal  canal.  During  this  period,  the  blood 
never  contained  an  abnormal  quantity  of  urea;  but  the 
contents  of  thB  stomach  and  intestine  were  found  to  be 
highly  ammoniacal.  During  this  time,  also,  the  secretions 
from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  particularly  the  stomach, 
became  continuous,  as  well  as  increased  in  quantity.  Ani- 
mals operated  upon  in  this  way  usually  live  for  four  or  five 
days,  and  then  die  in  coma  following  upon  convulsions. 
Toward  the  end  of  life,  the  secretion  of  gastric  and  intestinal 
fluids  becomes  arrested,  probably  from  the  irritating  eflTects 
of  ammoniacal  decomposition  of  their  contents,  and  then,  and 
then  only,  urea  is  found  to  accumulate  enormously  in  the 
blood.* 

It  is  thought  by  Bernard  that  the  hypersecretion  by  the 
gastric  and  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  in  nephrotomized 
animals,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  oi  the  system  to  eliminate 
the  urea,  which  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  these  mem- 
branes into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  view  is  sustained 
by  the  fact  that  when  urea  is  introduced  into  the  alimentary 
canal  in  living  animals,  it  disappears  almost  immediately 

1  Bernard,  Liquides  de  VorgaiUame^  Paris,  1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  86,  H  mq.  These 
experiments  were  first  published  b?  Bernard  and  Barreswill  in  the  ArMvm  ^ 
neraUs  de  medecine,  Paris,  1847,  tome  xiii.,  p.  449. 
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and  is  replaced  by  the  ammoniacal  salts.*  Consequently, 
after  removal  of  the  kidneys,  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
an  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  blood,  until  its  elimina- 
tion by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  has 
ceased ;  but  the  fact  that  it  then  accumulates  in  large  quan- 
tity cannot  be  doubted. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Hammond  entirely 
correspond  with  those  obtained  by  Bernard  and  Barreswill. 
He  has  also  confirmed  the  fact,  observed  by  S^alas  and 
Yauquelin,  that  urea  is  an  active  diuretic  when  injected  in 
small  quantity  into  the  veins  of  a  healthy  animal ;  *  and  that 
in  this  case  it  does  not  produce  any  poisonous  effects,  but  is 
immediately  eliminated.  But  when  urea  is  injected  into 
the  vascular  system  of  a  nephrotomized  animal,  it  produces 
death  in  a  very  short  time,  with  the  characteristic  symptoms 
of  ureemic  poisoning.*  We  have  frequently  removed  both 
kidneys  from  dogs,  and  when  the  operation  is  carefully  per- 
formed, the  animals  live  for  from  three  to  five  days.  In  some 
inBtances  they  have  been  known,  to  live  for  twelve  days  or 
even  longer,*  but  death  always  takes  place  finally  with 
symptoms  of  blood-poisoning. 

The  experiments  which  are  supposed  to  show  that  urea 
and  the  urates  are  actually  formed  in  the  kidneys — to  which 
we  have  already  alluded — were  made  with  the  view  of  com- 
paring the  effects  of  removal  of  both  kidneys  with  those 
produced  by  tying  the  ureters.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Oppler,  the  blood  contains  much  more  urea  after 
the  ureters  are  tied  than  after  removal  of  the  kidneys.*  Perls 
states,  as  the  result  of  experiments  on  rabbits,  that  no  accu- 
mulation of  urea  in  the  muscular  substance  can  be  proved 

*  Bkrnard,  op,  cii,f  p.  61. 

*  SioALAS,  loe,  eii, 

*  Hammond,   Phftiotogteal  Manoin  —  Uramie  Intoxicaium,    Philadelphia, 
1868,  p.  847. 

^  Hammond,  op,  d/.,  p.  803. 

*  Opplkr,  BeUrdge  sur  Lekn  von  der  CTrAnie.— Yibchow'b  Archw,  Berlin, 
1861,  Bd.  xxL,  &  260,  el  teq. 
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after  removal  of  the  kidneys ;  but  that  this  occurs  only  after 
tying  the  ureters,  and  the  quantity  seems  to  be  greatest  in 
the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  aft;er  the  operation.' 
Essentially  the  same  results  were  obtained  by  Zale&kj*  who 
asserts  that  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  blood  aft;er  removal 
of  the  kidneys  in  dogs  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  normal 
condition.  These  experiments,  which  are  directly  opposed 
in  their  results  to  the  well-considered  observations  of  Pro- 
vost and  Dumas,  Bernard  and  Barreswill,  Hammond,  and 
many  others,  cannot  be  accepted  xmless  it  be  certain  that  all 
the  necessary  physiological  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  positively  demonstrated,  as  early  as 
184:7,  that  urea  does  not  accumulate  in  the  blood  immediately 
afl;er  removal  of  the  kidneys,  but  only  toward  the  end  of 
life,  and  then  it  is  found  in  enormous  quantity.*  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  operation  of  tying  the^ 
ureters  is  followed  by  an  immense  pressure  of  urine  in  &t 
kidneys,  which  not  only  disturbs  the  eliminative  action  of 
these  organs,  but  affects  most  seribusly  the  general  functions. 

'  Pkrls,  in  Can8Tatt*8  JahreAerieht,  Wurxburg,  1865,  S.  194.  The  experi- 
ments of  Perls  are  not  suflBciently  extended  to  be  very  satlsfactorr.  Rq'eeting 
one  experiment  in  which  the  animal  was  killed  twentj-foor  hours  after  remoral 
of  the  kidneys — when  no  accumulation  of  urea  could  be  expected — there  are 
three  examinations  of  the  muscular  substance  after  death  from  removal  of  the 
kidneys,  and  four  after  death  from  tying  the  ureters.  In  an  examination  after 
removal  of  the  kidneys,  2*32  parts  per  1,000 of  nitrate  of  urea  were  found;  in 
the  second,  there  were  no  crystals  in  the  extract ;  and  in  the  third  there  were 
slight  traces  of  urea.  These  animals  died  three  or  four  days  after  the  opera- 
tion. Five  examinations  were  made  of  the  muscular  substance  in  MnimaU 
that  died  after  tying  the  ureters.  In  three  of  these  examinations,  urea  waa 
found  in  considerable  quantity ;  and  in  the  remaining  two,  urea  was  present  in 
yery  small  quantity  in  one  instance,  and  in  the  other,  it  is  not  stated  that  any 
urea  was  found.  No  examinations  were  made  of  the  blood.  These  experi- 
ments on  the  accumulation  of  urea  in  nephrotomized  animals  are  hardly  auffi- 
cient  to  overthrow  the  researches  of  Provost  and  Dumas,  and  others  by  whom 
their  observations  have  been  confirmed. 

*  Zaleskt,  Uniemtehunffen  iiber  den  uraanitehen  Prooeu  und  die  Fkndion  dir 
Nieren,  Tubingen,  1865. 

'  Bernard  jlnd  Barrkswill,  loc.  cit. 
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Since  the  influence  of  the  nerv^ous  system  upon  the  secre- 
tions has  been  so  closely  studied,  it  is  evident  that  the  pain 
and  disturbance  consequent  upon  the  accumulation  of  urine 
above  the  ligated  ureters  must  have  an  important  reflex  ac- 
tion upon  the  secretions ;  and  this  would  probably  interfere 
¥rith  the  vicarious  elimination  of  urea  and  other  excremen- 
titious  principles  by  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  is  well 
known  to  practical  physicians  that  an  arrest  of  these  secre- 
tions, in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  is  liable  to 
be  followed  immediately  by  evidences  of  urffimia,  and  that 
grave  ursemic  symptoms  are  frequently  removed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedies  that  act  promptly  and  powerfully 
upon  the  intestinal  canal.  As  additional  evidence  of  the 
great  disturbance  of  the  system,  aside  from  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  excrementitious  principles  in  the  blood,  which 
must  result  from  tying  the  ureters,  we  have  the  intense  dis- 
tress and  general  prostration,  always  so  prominent  in  cases 
of  nephritic  colic,  where  there  is  only  temporary  obstruction 
of  one  ureter.  The  pathological  condition  of  the  kidneys 
which  follows  the  operation  of  tying  the  ureters  was  observed 
by  Richerand,  many  years  ago,'  and  the  observations  of 
Oppler,  Perls,  and  Zalesky,  on  this  subject  are  not  entirely 
novel.*  * 

From  a  careful  review  of  the  important  facts  bearing 
upon  this  question,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  valid 
ground  for  a  change  in  our  ideas  concerning  the  mode  of 
elimination  of  urea  and  the  other  important  excrementi- 
tious constituents  of  the  urine.    There  is  every  reason  to 

'  RiCHXRAND  ET  BiRARD,  Jfouveawp  iUmetu  de  phytiijlogie^  Paris,  1833,  tome 
iL,  p.  142. 

Richerand  noted  great  disturbance  in  animals,  thirtj-slx  hours  after  tying 
both  nreters.  In  a  cat  on  which  this  operation  had  been  performed,  death  took 
pkee  on  the  third  daj.  ^  The  kidneys  were  swollen,  softened,  and,  as  it  were» 
macerated ;  aU  the  organs,  all  the  humors,  and  the  blood  itself,  participated  in 
this  nrinons  diathesis.*'    {Loe,  cU,,  p.  143.) 

'  Milkk-Edwards,  Lefwu  tur  laphftiologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  yii.,  pp.  457, 
459. 
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suppose  that  these  principles  are  produced  in  the  varioas 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body  daring  the  process  of  disassim- 
ilation,  are  taken  up  by  the  blood,  and  are  simply  separated 
from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys.  There  may  be  unimportant 
modifications  of  some  of  these  principles  in  the  kidneys 
or  in  the  urine,  such  as  the  conversion  of  a  certain  amount 
of  creatine  into  creatinine,  but  the  great  mass  of  excremeu- 
titious  matter  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys 
unchanged. 

Extirpation  of  one  kidney  from  a  living  animal  is  not 
necessarily  fatal.  We  have  frequently  performed  this  opera- 
tion as  a  classKlemonstration,  and  kept  the  animal  for  weeks 
and  months,  without  observing  any  indications  of  disturbance 
in  the  eliminative  functions.  K  the  operation  be  carefrdly 
performed,  the  wound  will  generally  heal  without  any  diflS- 
culty,  and  .in  most  instances  the  remaining  kidney  seems 
suiBcient  for  the  elimination  of  urine  for  an  indefinite  period. 
In  all  of  our  experiments,  save  one,  the  animals,  killed  long 
after  the  wound  had  healed,  never  presented  any  marked 
symptoms  of  the  retention  of  excrementitious  matters  in 
the  blood.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  however,  that  in  many 
instances  they  showed  a  marked  change  in  disposition,  and 
the  appetite  became  voracious  and  unnatural.  These  ani- 
mals would  sometimes  eat  faeces,  the  flesh  of  dogs,  etc., 
and,  in  short,  presented  certain  of  the  phenomena  so  fi^ 
quently  observed  after  extirpation  of  the  spleen. 

After  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  remaining  kidney  increases  in  weight,  tliough  re- 
cent investigations  show  that  this  is  due  mainly  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  blood,  lymph,  and  urinary  principles, 
and  not  to  a  new  development  of  renal  tissue.  The  earliest 
definite  experiments  upon  this  point  are  those  of  Valentin, 
who  extirpated  one  kidney,  on  eight  occasions,  in  rabbits, 
three  of  the  observations  being  fiilly  reported.  In  one  ani- 
mal, that  lived  twenty-two  hours,  the  weights  of  the  kidneys 
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were  as  1  to  1*28 ;  in  another,  that  lived  twenty-four  hours, 
the  weights  were  as  1  to  1*06 ;  and  in  the  third,  that  lived 
for  eight  days,  the  weights  were  as  1  to  1*45.  This  is  taking 
the  extirpated  kidney  as  1/  Eosenstein  made  a  number  of 
observations  of  the  same  kind  on  rabbits  and  dogs,  with  the 
following  results :  He  first  ascertained  that  the  right  kidney 
is  normally  heavier  than  the  left :  as  1  to  1*02 ;  1  to  1*05  ; 
1  to  1"08 ;  1  to  1'12.  After  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  the 
remaining  kidney  became  heavier,  but  without  enlargement 
of  the  Malpighian  bodies  or  convoluted  tubes,  and  with  very 
slight  hypertrophy  of  the  epithelium  and  interstitial  tissue. 
He  found,  however,  an  excess  of  blood,  lymph,  and  urinary 
matters.' 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Nature  has  provided,  in 
the  kidneys,  more  working  substance  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quired for  the  elimination  of  the  excremeutitious  constitu- 
ents of  the  urine ;  and  that  even  when  one  kidney  is  re- 
moved, the  other  is  competent  to  eliminate  the  amount 
of  excremeutitious  matter  that  is  produced,  under  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  system. 

The  exceptional  experiment  in  which  the  animal  died 
after  extirpation  of  one  kidney  is  quite  interesting :  Octo- 
ber 6,  1864,  we  removed  one  kidney  from  a  small  cur-dog, 
about  nine  months  old,  by  an  incision  in  the  lumbar  region. 
The  animal  did  not  appear  to  suficr  from  the  operation,  and 
the  wound  healed  kindly.  The  only  marked  efiects  were 
great  irritability  of  disposition  and  an  exaggerated  nnd  per- 
verted appetite.  He  would  attack  the  other  dogs  in  the 
laboratory  without  provocation,  and  would  eat  with  avidity 
fseces,  putrid  dog's  flesh,  and  articles  which  the  other  ani- 
mals would  not  touch,  and  which  he  did  not  cat  before  the 
operation.     On  the  morning  of  November  18th,  forty-three 

'  YALKimN,  Dt  Fun/diombm  Nervorum  Cerebrolium  et  Nervi  StfrnpaOuHei^ 
Bernse,  1839,  p,  148. 

'  RosKNsniK,  Ueber  eomplemenUire  HypeHropkie  der  Niere, — Arehh  fSr 
pathoioffUehe  Anatomie  und  Fhytioloffie^  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  It.,  S.  148,  €t  mq. 
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days  after  the  operation,  the  dog  appeared  to  be  uneasj, 
cried  frequently,  and  at  12  o'clock  went  into  convulBions, 
which  continued  until  3^  p.  ic,  when  he  died. 

In  one  other  instance,  in  which  a  dog  was  kept  for  more 
than  a  year  after  extirpation  of  one  kidney,  it  was  occasion- 
ally observed  that  the  animal  was  rather  quiet  and  indisposed 
to  move  for  a  day  or  two,  but  this  always  passed  off,  and 
when  he  was  killed  he  was  as  well  as  before  the  operation. 

Injl/uence  of  the  Nervous  System^  Bloodrprewurey  eU^ 
upon  the  Secretion  of  Urine. — There  are  numerous  instances 
in  which  very  marked  and  sudden  modifications  in  the  action 
of  the  kidneys  take  place  under  the  influence  of  fear,  anxiety, 
hysteria,  etc.,  when  the  impression  must  have  been  transmit- 
ted through  the  nervous  system.  Although  little  is  known 
of  the  final  distribution  of  the  nerves  in  the  kidney,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  filaments  firom 
the  sympathetic  system  ramify  upon  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  thus  are  capable  of  modifying  the  quantity  and 
the  pressure  of  blood  in  these  organs. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition,  that  an  increase 
in  the  pressure  of  blood  in  the  kidneys  increases  the  flow  of 
urine ;  and  that  when  the  blood-pressure  is  lowered,  the  flow 
of  urine  is  correspondingly  diminished.  This  fact  will  in  a 
measure  account  for  the  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine  during 
digestion  ;  but  it  cannot  serve  to  explain  all  of  the  modifica- 
tions that  may  take  place  in  the  action  of  the  kidneys.  The 
fact  above  stated,  although  it  has  been  long  recognized  by 
physiologists,  has  lately  been  very  fully  illustrated  by  the 
experiments  of  Bernard.  This  observer  measured  the  pres- 
sure of  blood  in  the  carotid  artery  of  a  dog,  and  carefully 
noted  the  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  the  course  of  a 
minute  from  one  of  the  ureters.  Afterward,  by  tying  the 
two  crural,  the  two  brachial,  and  the  two  carotid  arteries,  he 
increased  the  blood-pressure  about  one-half,  and  the  quantity 
of  urine  discharged  in  a  minute  was  immediately  increased 
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by  a  little  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  lo  another  atiima],  he 
diiuiniehed  the  pressure  l»y  taking  blood  from  the  Jugular 
vein,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  was  immediately  reduced 
about  one-half.'  Hia  later  observations  on  this  subjeut 
showed  that  the  increase  in  tlie  quantity  of  urine  produced 
by  exaggerated  pressure  of  blood  in  the  kidneya  was  capable 
of  being  modified  through  the  nervons  eystem.  In  these  ex- 
periments, the  nerves  going  to  one  kiduey  were  dirided, 
which  produced  an  increase  in  the  arterial  pressure  and  a 
consequent  exaggeration  in  the  quantity  of  urine  from  the 
nreter  on  that  side.  The  pressure  was  then  further  increased 
by  stopping  the  nostrils  of  the  animal.  The  quantity  of 
nrine  waa  increased  by  this  on  the  side  on  which  the  nerves 
had  been  divided,  but  the  pain  and  distress  from  want  of  air 
arrested  the  secretion  upon  the  sound  side.' 

The  precise  influence  which  special  nerves  exert  upon  the 
secretion  of  urine  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained. 
Some  important  fcicta,  however,  bearing  upon  this  subject 
luive  been  developed  of  late  years.  In  hia  interesting  and 
novel  experiments  upon  artificial  diabetes  in  animals,  Ber- 
nard found  that  when  irritation  was  applied  to  the  fluor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  in  the  median  line,  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  space  comprised  between  the  origin  of  the  pneu- 
mogastrics  and  the  auditory  ner\-e9,  the  urine  was  increased 
in  qnantity  and  became  strongly  saccharine.  Wlien  the  irri- 
tation was  applied  a  little  above  this  point,  the  urine  was  sim- 
ply increased  in  quantity,  bnt  contained  no  sugar ;  and  when 
the  puncture  was  made  a  little  below,  sugar  appeared  in  the 
urine,  without  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  secretion.' 
It  has  also  been  observed  that  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in 
tlia  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  region  arrests,  for  a  time,  the 
secretion  of  urine.* 

■  Bkhhuid.  U^lda  di  toT^aniinie,  Puis,  18SS,  lotne  U.,  p.  ISA. 
'  Unpiibliibed  lectunu  delirercd  at  tho  Collego  of  Fnnoe  la  the  Summfir 
of  1S81. 

'  Bnufuui,  Lefon*  de  phi/t'oloji'  apfHmmtatr,  rsHs,  1800,  p.  339. 
*  Bkb9iaiu>,  rnpabllBhed  lectures,  IHCI. 
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Bernard,  in  following  out  his  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
mechanism  of  secretion,  supposes  that  there  are  certain 
nerves  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system,  the  galvaniza- 
tion of  which  will  arrest  the  flow  of  urine ;  and  others,  be- 
longing to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  called  by  him  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  gland,  which,  when  galvanized,  should 
increase  the  flow  of  urine ;  but  the  kidney,  unlike  the  true 
glandular  organs,  will  continue  to  secrete  for  a  time  when 
removed  from  all  nervous  influence.  He  has  divided  the 
sympathetic  nerves  that  penetrate  with  the  blood-vessels 
at  the  hilum,  and  galvanized  them,  producing  an  arrest  of 
secretion  during  the  entire  period  of  the  galvanization.* 
With  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
kidney,  the  experiments  are  not  so  satisfactory ;  and  while 
there  may  be  nerves  capable  of  exciting  the  secretion  of 
urine,  analogous  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  salivary  glands, 
this  has  never  been  actually  demonstrated. 

The  final  effect  of  division  of  all  the  nerves  going  to  the 
kidney  is  very  curious.  The  immediate  effect  of  destruction 
of  these  nerves  is  to  increase  largely  the  amount  of  blood 
sent  to  the  kidney,  the  organ  then  pulsating  like  an  aneuris- 
mal  tumor.  In  experiments  on  this  subject  by  Miiller  and 
Peipers,  the  flow  of  urine  was  sometimes  arrested  by  divi- 
sion of  these  nerves,  but  occasionally  it  continued.  In  these 
observations,  the  nerves  were  destroyed  by  applying  a  liga- 
ture tightly  to  the  vessels  as  they  enter  at  the  hilum,  includ- 
ing every  thing  but  the  ureter.  The  ligature  was  then 
loosened,  so  as  to  admit  the  blood,  but  the  nerves  were 
bruised  and  destroyed.*  We  have  just  referred  to  the 
observations  of  Bernard,  in  which  the  flow  of  urine  was 
temporarily  increased  by  this  operation.  The  secretion 
of  urine  continues,  however,  for  only  a  few  hours.  It  then 
ceases,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  kidney  becomes  profound- 
ly affected,  its  tissue  breaking  down  into  a  putrid,  seuii- 

*  Bernard,  lAquidn  de  torganUme^  Paris,  1859,  tome  it,  p.  163. 

•  Mueller,  Manuel  de  phytioloffie^  Paris,  1861,  tome  i.,  p.  891, 
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fluid  ma88,  wliich  probably  enters  the  blood  and  is  the  cause 
of  death. 

The  other  physiological  conditions  that  affect  the  urinary 
excretion  influence  the  composition  of  the  urine  and  the 
quantity  of  excrementitious  matters  separated  by  the  kid- 
neys. These  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  under 
the  head  of  nutrition  and  disassimilation.  It  is  sufficient  to 
remark,  in  this  connection,  that  during  digestion,  when  the 
composition  of  the  blood  is  modifled  by  the  absorption  of 
nutritive  matters,  the  quantity  of  urine  is  usually  increased. 
Thi8  is  particularly  marked  when  a  large  amount  of  liquid 
is  taken.  There  are  certain  modifications  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood  in  disease,  but  these  do  not  belong  to 
the  subject  of  physiology.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
elimination  of  foreign  matters  introduced  into  the  circula- 
tion, and  the  excretion  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys  when  this 
substance  is  produced  in  the  system  in  excess. 

The  prompt  separation  of  certain  matters  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys  has  been  illustrated  by  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals, and  by  observations  on  the  human  subject  in  cases  of 
extroversion  of  the  bladder,  in  which  the  urine  could  be  im- 
mediately collected  as  it  flowed  from  the  ureters.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  observed  by  Erichsen,  the  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium taken  into  the  stomach  after  a  fast  of  eleven  hours 
appeared  in  the  urine  in  one  minute.  In  this  case,  numer- 
ous experiments  were  made  with  other  articles,  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail.^ 

As  the  excrementitious  principles  eliminated  by  the  kid- 
neys are  being  constantly  produced  in  the  tissues  by  the 
process  of  disassimilation,  the  formation  of  urine  is  constant ; 
presenting,  in  this  regard,  a  marked  contrast  with  the  inter- 
mittent flow  of  most  of  the  secretions  proper,  as  distinguished 

• 

'  Erichsen,  Ohtervationa  and  Experiments  on  the  Rapidity  of  the  Panage  of 
tome  Foreign  Suhstanicet  through  the  Kidniea^  and  on  9ome  Points  connected  vnth 
the  Excretion  of  the  Urine, — London  Medical  Gazette^  London,  June  27,  1846, 
Xew  Series,  toI.  ii.,  p.  868. 
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■ 

from  the  excretions.  It  was  noted  by  Erichsep,*  in  his  case 
of  extroversion  of  tlie  bladder,  and  it  has  been  further  shown 
bj  experiments  npon  dogs,  that  there  is  an  alternation  of 
action  upon  the  two  sides.  Bernard  exposed  the  ureters  in 
a  living  animal  and  fixed  a  small  silver  tube  in  each,  so  that 
the  secretion  of  both  kidneys  could  be  readily  observed ;  and 
he  noted  that  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  discharged  from 
one  side  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes,  while  the  flow 
from  the  other  side  was  slight  and  in  some  instances  was 
entirely  arrested.  The  flow  then  commenced  with  activity 
upon  the  other  side,  while  the  discharge  from  the  opposite 
ureter  was  diminished  or  arrested.*  We  are  already  familiar 
with  this  mode  of  action  in  the  parotid  glands.' 

Changes  in  the  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  passing 
through  the  Kidneys. — Some  of  the  changes  in  the  blood  in 
its  passage  through  the  kidneys  have  already  been  noted. 
The  most  important  of  these  consist  in  a  diminution  in  the 
proportion  of  urea,  the  urates,  and  other  of  the  excrementi- 
tious  principles  found  in  the  urine.  This  would  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  these  principles  are  constantly  present  in  the 
urine,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  derived  exclusively  fix)m 
the  blood.  It  has  been  ascertained,  also,  that  the  blood  of 
the  renal  veins  contains  less  water  than  the  blood  of  any 
other  part  of  the  venous  system.*  The  constant  separation 
of  water  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  the  soluble  excrementitious  principles,  is  an  ex- 
planation of  this  fact.  It  was  also  observed  by  Simon,  a 
number  of  years  ago,  that  the  blood  of  the  renal  veins  does 

*  Erichsen,  loc,  cit^  p.  861.  In  this  case,  the  openmgs  of  both  ureters 
were  exposed  to  view,  and  Errchsen  states  that  "  the  two  ureteni  do  not  open 
at  the  same  time,  but  with  an  irregularly  alternating  action.*' 

*  BRR!iA.RD,  Unpublished  lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of  France  in  the 
Summer  of  1861.  During  the  progress  of  this  course  of  lectures,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  alternate  action  of  the  two  kidneys. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  160. 

^  KoBiK,  Lt^na  iurUt  humeiin^  Paris,  1867,  p.  SO. 
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not  coagulate  readily,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
fibrin  from  it  in  the  ordinary  way  by  stirring  with  rods/  It 
is  diflScult  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  give  any 
satisfactory  physiological  explanation  of  this  disappearance 
of  fibrin  in  the  kidneys.  Absence  of  fibrin  has  also  been 
noted  by  Lehmann  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins." 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  researches  of 
Bernard,  showing  that  the  blood  coming  from  many  of  the 
glands  during  their  fimctional  activity  is  but  little  darker 
than  arterial  blood.*  The  action  of  the  kidneys  is  constant, 
and  the  quantity  of  blood  which  they  receive  is  enormous. 
Unless  the  function  of  these  organs  be  disturbed,  the  blood 
passing  through  them  cannot  be  deoxygenated,  and  is  con- 
sequently red,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  and 
a  very  small  proportion  of  carbonic  acid.  This  fact  we  have 
often  noted,  and  it  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  exam- 
ined the  renal  veins  in  living  animals.  In  comparative 
analyses  for  gases  of  the  blood  of  the  renal  artery  and  vein, 
Bernard  found,  in  one  examination,  no  carbonic  acid  in 
either  specimen;  the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  twelve 
parts  per  hundred  in  volume  for  the  artery,  and  ten  parts 
for  the  vein.  These  observations  were  made  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  troxn  60^  to  53®  Fahr.  Making  the  analyses  at  about 
the  temperature  of  the  body,  104°  to  113®,  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  was  three  parts  for  the  artery  and  3'13  parts  for 
the  vein  ;  and  the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  1946  parts  for 
the  artery  and  17*26  parts  for  the  vein.  When  the  secretion 
of  urine  was  arrested  by  irritation  of  the  kidney,  the  blood 
became  black  in  the  vein,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen  dimin- 
ished, with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid.^ 

These  observations  show  that  during  secretion  most  of 

>  Snf05,  Animal  Chemishy,  FhHadelphia,  1846,  p.  178. 

*  Lkhmahit,  PkyMogkal  ChemiMry,  Philadelphia,  1866,  toI.  L,  p.  819. 

'  See  page  21. 

^  BiBSARD,  lAquidm  de  Vcrganiame^  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  160. 
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the  blood  sent  to  the  kidneys  is  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
water  and  the  excrementitious  principles  of  the  urine,  and 
but  little  is  used  for  ordinary  nutrition.  Secretion  appears 
to  have  no  marked  influence  upon  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  JJAna/ry  Passages. — The 
chief  physiological  interest  attached  to  the  anatomy  of  the 
urinary  passages  is  connected  with  the  discharge  of  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder,  and  the  process  of  mictu- 
rition ;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  consequently,  to  give  but  a 
brief  account  of  the  structure  of  these  parts. 

The  excretory  ducts  of  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  commence 
each  by  a  funnel-shaped  sac,  the  pelvis,  which  is  applied  to 
the  kidney  at  the  hilum.  This  sac  presents  little  tubular 
processes,  called  calices,  into  which  the  apices  of  the  pyra- 
mids are  received.  The  ureters  themselves  are  membranous 
tubes  of  about  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  becoming  much 
reduced  in  calibre  as  they  penetrate  the  coats  of  the  bladder. 
They  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  passing 
from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  behind  the  peritoneum. 
They  have  three  distinct  coats ;  an  external  coat,  composed 
of  fibrous  tissue,  the  ordinary  white  fibres  mixed  vrith  elas- 
tic fibres  of  the  small  variety ;  a  middle  coat,  composed  of 
different  layers  of  non-striated  muscular  fibres ;  and  a  mucous 
coat. 

The  external  coat  requires  no  special  description.  It  is 
continued  into  the  calices  and  is  continuous  with  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  kidney  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  present  two  principal 
layers ;  an  external  longitudinal  layer,  and  an  internal 
transverse,  or  circular  layer,  to  which  is  added  near  the 
bladder  a  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  internal  to  the  circu- 
lar fibres. 

The  mucous  lining  is  thin,  smooth,  and  without  any  fol- 
licular glands.     It  is  thrown  into  slight  longitudinal  folds. 
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when  the  tube  is  flaccid,  which  are  easily  effaced  by  disten- 
tion. The  epithelium  exists  in  several  layers,  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  irregular  shape  of  the  cells.  They  present, 
usually,  numerous  dark  granulations,  and  one  or  two  clear 
nuclei,  with  distinct  nucleoli.  Some  of  the  cells  are  flat- 
tened, some  are  rounded,  and  some  are  eaudate,  with  one  or 
two  prolongations. 

Passing  to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  the  ureters  become 
constricted,  penetrate  the  coats  of  this  organ  obliquely, 
their  course  in  its  walls  being  a  little  less  than  one  inch 
in  length.  This  valvular  opening  allows  the  free  passage 
of  the  urine  from  the  ureters,  but  compression  or  distention 
of  the  bladder  closes  the  orifices  and  renders  a  return  of  the 
fluid  impossible. 

The  bladder,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine, 
varies  in  its  relations  to  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  organs 
as  it  is  empty  or  more  or  less  distended.  When  perfectly 
empty,  it  lies  deeply  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and  is  then  a 
smaU  8ac,  of  an  irregularly  triangular  form.  As  it  be- 
comes  filled,  it  assumes  a  globular  or  ovoid  form,  rises  up 
in  the  pelvic  cavity,  and,  when  excessively  distended,  may 
project  into  the  abdomen.  When  the  urine  is  voided  at  the 
normal  intervals,  the  bladder,  when  filled,  contains  about  a 
pint  of  liquid ;  but  under  pathological  conditions,  it  may 
become  distended  so  as  to  contain  ten  or  twelve  pints,  and  in 
some  instances  of  obstruction,  it  has  been  found  to  contain 
even  more.  The  bladder  is  usually  more  capacious  in  the 
female  than  in  the  male.  It  is  held  in  place  by  certain 
ligaments  and  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  describe  in  this  connection,  but  which  are  so  arranged 
as  to  allow  of  the  various  changes  in  volume  and  position 
which  the  organ  is  liable  to  assume  under  different  degrees 
of  distention. 

The  anatomy  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  possesses  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  physiological  interest.  These  are  three  in 
number.     The  external  coat  is  simply  a  reflection  of  the 
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peritoneum,  covering  the  posterior  portion  completely,  from 
the  openings  of  the  ureters  to  the  summit,  about  one-third 
of  the  lateral  portion,  and  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  portion. 

The  middle,  or  muscular  coat,  consists  of  fibres  of  the 
non-striated  or  involuntary  variety,  arranged  in  three  toler- 
ably distinct  layers^ 

The  external  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  arise  from  parts  adjacent  to  the  neck,  and  pass 
anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  laterally  over  the  organ,  so  that 
when  they  are  contracted  they  diminish  its  capacity  chiefly 
by  shortening  its  vertical  diameter.  The  anterior  fibres  of 
this  layer  arise  from  the  body  of  the  pubis  and  the  symphy- 
sis by  tendinous  bands,  known  to  most  anatomists  as  the 
anterior  ligaments.  These  tendinous  fibres  spread  out  on 
the  prostate  and  are  attached  to  its  anterior  surface.  As 
the  fibres  on  the  anterior  surface  pass  over  the  summit  of 
the  bladder,  they  interlace,  and  some  of  them  are  continuous 
with  the  fibres  coming  from  the  posterior  surface.  The 
posterior  fibres  arise  from  ths  base  of  the  prostate,  and,  after 
forming  a  distinct  band  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  spread  out  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder. 
The  lateral  fibres  arise  from  the  sides  of  the  prostate  and 
spread  out  upon  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  bladder.  In  the 
female,  the  posterior  fibres  arise  from  the  dense  fibrous 
membrane  between  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  the  vagina, 
and  the  lateral  fibres  from  the  perineal  aponeurosis,  the 
anterior  fibres  arising  from  the  pubis  as  in  the  male.  The 
fibres  of  the  external  layer  are  of  a  pinkish  hue,  being  much 
more  hiffhlv  colored  than  the  other  lavers. 

The  middle  muscular  layer  is  formed  of  circular  fibres, 
arranged,  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  in  distinct 
bands  at  right  angles  to  the  superficial  fibres.  They  are 
thinner  and  less  strongly  marked  on  the  posterior  and  lateral 
surfaces. 

The  internal  muscular  layer  is  composed  of  excessively 
pale  fibres  arranged  in  longitudinal  fasciculi,  the  anterior 
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and  lateral  bundles  anastomosing  with  each  other  as  they 
descend  toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  oblique  bands 
of  communication,  and  the  posterior  bundles  interlacing  in 
every  direction,  forming  an  irregular  plexus.  Here  they 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fibres  of  the  middle 
layer.  This  arrangement  has  given  to  these  fibres  the  name 
of  the  plexiform  layer,  and  it  gives  to  the  interior  of  the 
bladder  its  reticulated  appearance.  This  layer  is  continuous 
with  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  urachus,  the  ureters,  and  the 
urethra. 

The  sphincter  vesicae  is  composed  of  a  band  of  smooth 
fibres,  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth  and  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  embracing  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
the  posterior  half  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 
The  tonic  contraction  of  these  fibres  prevents  the  flow  of 
urine,  and  during  the  ejaculation  of  the  seminal  fluid,  it 
offers  an  obstruction  to  its  discharge  into  the  bladder. 

It  is  seen,  from  this  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  bladder,  that  they  are  capable  by  their  contraction  of 
expelling  the  greatest  part  of  the  urine  when  the  sphincter 
is  relaxed. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  is  smooth,  rather 
pale,  thick,  and  loosely  adherent  to  the  submucous  tissue, 
except  over  the  corpus  trigonum.  The  epithelium  exists  in 
several  layers,  and  presents  the  same  diversity  in  form  that 
is  observed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  ureters ;  viz., 
the  deeper  cells  are  elongated  and  resemble  the  columnar 
epithelium,  while  the  cells  on  the  surface  are  flattened.  In 
the  neck  and  fundus  of  the  bladder  are  a  few  mucous 
glands;  some  in  the  form  of  simple  follicles,  and  others 
collected  so  as  to  form  glands  of  the  simple  racemose  variety. 

The  corpus  trigonum  is  a  triangular  body,  lying  just 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
and  extending  from  the  urethra  in  front  to  the  openings  of 
the  ureters.  It  is  composed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  with  a 
few  elastic  and  muscular  fibres.     At  the  opening  of  the 
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arethra,  it  presents  a  small  projecting  fold  of  mncona 
membrane,  whicli  is  sometimes  called  the  nvula  vesicse. 
Over  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  trigone,  the  mncons 
membrane  is  very  closely  adherent,  and  is  never  thrown 
into  folds,  even  when  the  bladder  is  entirely  empty. 

The  blood-vessels  going  to  the  bladder  are  ultimately 
distributed  to  its  mucous  membrane.  They  are  not  very 
numerous,  except  at  the  fundus,  where  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  tolerably  vascular.  Lymphatics  have  been  described 
as  existing  in  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  but  Sappey,  whose 
researches  in  the  lymphatic  system  have  been  very  extended 
and  successful,  has  failed  to  demonstrate  them  in  this  situa- 
tion/ The  nerves  of  the  bladder  are  derived  from  the  hypo- 
gastric plexus. 

The  urethra  is  provided  with  muscular  fibres  and  is  lined 
by  a  mucous  membrane,  the  anatomy  of  which  will  be  more 
fully  considered  in  connection  with  the  function  of  genera- 
tion. In  the  female  the  epithelium  of  the  urethra  is  like 
that  of  the  bladder.  In  the  male  the  epithelial  cells  are 
small,  pale,  and  of  the  columnar  variety. 

Mechanism  of  the  Discharge  of  Urine, — In  some  of  the 
lower  orders  of  animals,  in  which  the  urine  is  of  a  semisolid 
consistence,  the  movement  of  vibratile  cilia  in  the  uriniferous 
tubes  probably  aids  in  the  discharge  of  the  urine ;  but  in  the 
human  subject,  the  existence,  even,  of  cilia  is  doubtful,  and 
the  urine  is  discharged  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  and 
the  ureters  by  pressure  due  to  the  act  of  separation  of  the 
fluid  from  the  blood.  Once  discharged  into  the  ureters,  the 
course  of  the  urine  is  determined  in  part  by  the  vis  a  iergo^ 
and  in  part,  probably,  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  coats 
of  these  canals.  Miiller  has  found  that  the  ureters  can  be 
made  to  undergo  a  powerful  local  contraction  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  an  intense  galvanic  current ;'  and  Bernard  haa 

'  Sappet,  TraMk  d'anatomie  deteripiive^  Paris,  1867,  tome  iiU,  p.  616. 
'  Mueller,  Manuel  de  ph^iolosrie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  I,  p.  390. 
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shown  that  this  may  be  produced  by  galvanization  of  the 
anterior  root  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  nerve.*  Notwithstand- 
ing these  facts,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence ordinarily  exerted  by  peristaltic  contractions  of  the 
ureters ;  but  when  there  is  excessive  accumulation  of  urine 
in  the  bladder,  or  when  there  is  obstruction  from  any  cause, 
such  as  the  presence  of  a  renal  calculus,  these  contractions 
are  probably  quite  energetic. 

When  the  urine  has  accumnlated  to  a  certain  extent  in 
the  bladder,  a  peculiar  sensation  is  experienced  which  leads 
to  the  act  for  its  expulsion.  This  desire  to  discharge  the 
urine  is  probably  due  to  the  impression  produced  by  the 
distention  of  the  bladder,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  nervous 
centres  through  the  sympathetic  system.  The  intervals  at 
which  it  is  experienced  are  exceedingly  variable.  The  urine 
is  usually  voided  before  retiring  to  rest  and  upon  rising  in 
the  morning,  and  generally  two  or  three  times,  iu  addition, 
during  the  day.  It  is  dependent,  however,  very  much  upon 
habit,  upon  the  quantity  of  liquids  ingested,  and  upon  the 
degree  of  activity  of  the  skin ;  the  latter  conditions  modify- 
ing the  quantity  of  urine. 

Evacuation  of  the  bladder  is  accomplished  by  the  mus- 
cular walls  of  the  organ  itself,  aided  by  contractions  of  the 
diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  and  certain  muscles 
which  operate  upon  the  urethra,  and  is  accompanied  by 
relaxation  of  the  sphincter  vesicae.  This  act  is  at  first 
voluntary,  but  once  commenced,  it  may  be  continued  by 
the  involuntary  contraction  of  the  bladder  alone.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  distended  bladder  is  com- 
pressed by  the  voluntary  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  abdominal  muscles ;  and  this,  after  a  time,  excites  the 
action  of  the  bladder  itself.  A  certain  period  usually  elapses 
then  before  the  urine  begins  to  flow.  "When  the  bladder 
contracts,  aided  by  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  dia- 

'  Unpublished  lectures  deliyered  by  Bernard  at  the  College  of  France  in  the 
Summer  of  1861. 
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phragm,  the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  is  overcome,  and  a 
jet  of  urine  flows  with  considerable  force  from  the  urethra. 
All  voluntary  action  may  then  cease  for  a  time,  and  the 
bladder  will  nearly  empty  itself;  but  the  force  of  the  jet 
may  at  any  time  be  considerably  increased  by  voluntary 
effort. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  bladder  be  capable  of  entirely 
emptying  itself  by  the  action  of  its  muscular  walls.  That 
almost  all  the  urine  may  be  expelled  in  this  way  in  the 
human  subject  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  it  has  been  shown 
by  experiments  upon  some  of  the  inferior  animals  that  the 
bladder  may  be  completely  evacuated  when  it  has  been 
removed  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  fact  was  observed 
long  ago  by  Magendie  in  dogs.'  In  vivisections  we  have 
frequently  observed  the  bladder  so  firmly  contracted  that  it 
could  contain  hardly  more  than  a  few  drops  of  liquid. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  expulsive  act,  when  the  quantity 
of  liquid  remaining  in  the  bladder  is  slight,  the  diaphragm 
and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  again  called  into  action,  and 
there  is  a  convulsive,  interrupted  discharge  of  the  small 
quantity  of  urine  that  remains.  At  this  time  the  impulse 
from  the  bladder,  and,  indeed,  the  influence  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  and  diaphragm,  are  very  slight,  and  the  flow  of 
urine  along  the  urethra  is  aided  by  the  contractions  of  its 
muscular  walls  and  the  action  of  some  of  the  perineal  mus- 
cles, the  most  efficient  being  the  accelerator  urinse ;  but  with 
all  this  muscular  action,  a  few  drops  of  urine  generally  re- 
main in  the  male  urethra  after  the  act  of  urination  is  accom- 
plished. The  process  of  evacuation  of  urine  in  the  female  is 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  male,  with  the  exception  of  the 
slight  modifications  due  to  differences  in  the  direction  and 
length  of  the  urethra. 

The  movements  of  the  bladder  are  regulated  by  the  ner- 
vous system.  According  to  the  researches  of  Budge,  the 
infiuence  of  the  nervous  system  operates  through  the  sympa- 

'  Maoen'die,  Precis  Uemeniaire  de  phjftioloffit^  Paris,  1836,  tome  il,  p.  4S5. 
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thetic,  and  he  lias  described  a  centre  in  the  spinal  cord, 
which  presides  over  the  contractions  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  the  bladder,  and  the  vasa  deferentia.  This 
he  calls  the  genito-spinal  centre,  and  he  has  located  it,  in  ex- 
periments upon  rabbits,  in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  to  the 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  From  this  centre  the  nervous  fila- 
ments  pass  through  the  sympathetic^  nerve  which  communi- 
cates  with  the  ganglion  corresponding  to  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra.*  These  experiments  have  been  somewhat  extended 
by  M.  Giannuzzi,  who  operated  upon  dogs.  The  location 
of  a  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  somewhere  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion was  confirmed,  and  it  was  further  ascertained  that 
certain  filaments  passed  to  the  bladder  from  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra,  going  through  the 
mesenteric  ganglia,  to  form  part  of  the  hypogastric  plexus. 
Nervous  filaments  also  passed  directly  to  the  bladder  from  a 
point  in  the  spinal  cord  opposite  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 
When  the  spinal  cord  at  these  points  was  irritated  with  the 
point  of  a  needle,  contraction  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
bladder  was  produced ;  but  this  result  did  not  follow  when 
the  irritation  was  applied  to  the  cord  after  division  of  the 
nerves  above  mentioned.* 

'  BuDOS,  Lekrhueh  der  speeiellen  Phynologie  det  Min»chen^  Leipzig,  1863, 
&510. 

'  GiAXXUZZi,  Recherchea  physioloffiquea  tur  la  ner/s  motcur$  ds  la  Mttie.-^ 
Journal  de  laphynolo^f  Paris,  1863,  tome  yi,  p.  29. 
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PBOPEBTIES  AND  OOMPOSITION  OF  THE  UBINE. 

General  physical  properties  of  the  urine — Quantity,  specific  graWtj,  and  reaetioc 
— Composition  of  the  urine — Urea — Origin  of  urea — Compounds  of  uric 
acid — Hippurates  and  lactates — Creatine  and  creatinine — Oxalate  of  linie^ 
Xanthine — Fatty  matters — ^Inorganic  constituents  of  the  urine — Chlorides 
— Sulphates — Phosphates — Coloring  matter  and  mucus — Qsaea  of  the 
urine — ^Variations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine — ^Variations  with  age  and 
sex — ^Variations  at  different  seasons  and  at  different  periods  of  the  day— 
Variations  produced  by  food — Urina  potus,  urina  cibi,  and  urina  sangumis 
— ^Influence  of  muscular  exercise — ^Influence  of  mental  exertion. 

The  importance  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  properties 
and  composition  of  the  urine  has  long  been  recognized  by 
physiologists ;  and  our  literature  is  full  of  observations,  more 
or  less  valuable,  upon  this  subject,  dating  from  the  discovery 
of  urea  by  Hillaire  Rouelle/  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  to  the  present  time.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
follow  out  in  detail  even  the  most  important  of  the  chemical 
researches  upon  the  different  urinary  constituents,  without 
exceeding  the  limits  of  pure  human  physiology ;  and  the  ob- 
servations of  the  earlier  authors,  Scheele,  Bergmann,  Cruick- 
shank,*  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Prout,  and  many  others,  have 

'  Milne-Edwards,  Lefwu  tur  la  phynologie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  viL,  p.  39S. 
This  author  gives  a  vcrj  full  account  of  the  earlier  chemical  researches  into  the 
composition  of  the  urine,  which  resulted  in  a  description  of  the  properties  of 
urea.  The  observations  of  Rouelle  were  quite  imperfect ;  but  the  more  elabo- 
rate researches  of  Scheele,  Bergmann,  and  others,  which  will  be  cited  further  on, 
gave  a  prcttj  correct  idea  of  the  chemical  characters  of  this  important  excretion. 

'  Cruickshank  was  the  first  to  describe  the  formation  of  crystals  of  the 
nitrate  of  urea.    lie  added  to  the  concentrated  urine  an  equal  bulk  of  nitroaa  (?) 
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now  little  more  than  an  historical  interest.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  the  analysis  by  Berzelius,  made  early  in  the 
present  century ;  for  even  in  recent  authoritative  works  upon 
physiology,  these  are  quoted  as  the  most  elaborate  and  relia- 
ble of  the  quantitative  examinations  of  the  renal  excretion/ 
In  treating  of  this  subject,  we  propose  to  give  simply  the 
chemistry  of  the  urine  as  it  is  understood  at  the  present  day, 
dwelling  particularly  upon  its  relations  to  the  physiology  of 
nutrition  and  disassimilation.  In  doing  this  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  consider  carefully  the  quantity,  specific  gravity,  re- 
action, etc.,  of  the  urine,  vrith  the  variations  observed  under 
different  physiological  conditions. 

Oeneral  Physical  Properties  of  the  Urine. — The  color 
of  the  urine  is  very  variable  within  the  limits  of  health,  de- 
pending chiefly  upon  the  character  of  the  food,  the  quantity 
of  drink,  and  the  activity  of  the  skin.  As  a  rule,  the  color 
is  yellowish,  or  amber,  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  tint. 
The  fluid  is  perfectly  transparent,  free  from  viscidity,  and 
exhales,  when  first  passed,  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  which 
is  by  no  means  disagreeable.  Soon  after  the  urine  cools,  it 
loses  this  peculiar  odor,  and  has  the  odor  known  as  urinous. 
This  continues  until  the  liquid  begins  to  undergo  decompo- 
sition. The  color  and  odor  of  the  urine  are  usually  modified 
by  the  same  physiological  conditions.  When  the  fluid  con- 
tains a  relatively  large  amount  of  solid  matters,  the  color  is 
more  intense,  and  the  urinous  odor  more  penetrating ;  and 
when  its  quantity  is  increased  by  an  excess  of  water,  with 
the  low  speciflc  gravity,  the  color  is  pale,  and  the  odor  faint. 
The  urine  passed  in  the  morning  is  usually  more  intense  in 
color  than  that  passed  during  the  day. 

acid  and  an  equal  weight  of  water.  This  produced  at  first  yiolent  efferrescence, 
and  when  cold,  a  large  quantity  of  flat,  shining  crystals  made  their  appearance. 
These  crystals  were  undoubtedly  nitrate  of  urea  (Gruickshank,  JExperimenii  <m 
Urine  and  Sugar ,  in  Kollo,  Oaaeto/the  Diabdet  MeUitus^  London,  1798,  p.  441). 
1  Berzklius,  8uUe  du  memoire  tur  la  eompotition  des  fiuidet  animatiz.— -^/i- 
naU$  de  ehinUe,  Paris,  1814,  tome  Izzziz.,  p.  88. 
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It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  measare  the  exact  temperature 

mm 

of  the  urine  at  the  moment  of  its  emission.  In  some  recent 
observations  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Byasson,  in  which  a  very 
delicate  thermometer  was  used,  and  extraordinary  care  was 
taken  to  prevent  any  change  in  temperature  before  the  esti- 
mate was  made,  the  temperature,  under  physiological  condi- 
tions, varied  but  a  small  fraction  of  a  degree  from  100®  Fahr.* 
It  is  important  to  know  the  normal  temperature  of  the  urine, 
as  it  is  liable  to  vary  very  considerably  in  certain  diseases. 

Quantity^  Specific  Gravity ^  and  Heactton  of  the  Urine. 
— In  estimating  the  total  quantity  of  urine  discharged  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  it  is  important  to  take  into  consideration 
the  specific  gravity,  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  sohd 
matter  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  We  have  already  alluded 
to  some  of  the  variations  in  quantity  constantly  occurring  in 
health,  as  depending  upon  the  proportion  of  water ;  but  the 
amount  of  solid  matters  excreted  is  usually  more  nearly  uni- 
form. It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  differences 
in  climate,  habits  of  life,  etc.,  in  different  countries,  have  an 
important  influence  upon  the  daily  quantity  of  urine.  Dr. 
Parkes  has  collected  the  results  of  twenty-six  series  of  obser- 
vations made  in  America,  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  finds  the  average  daily  quantity  of  urine  in  healthy  male 
adults,  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  to  be  fifty- 
two  and  a  half  fluidounces,  the  average  quantity  per  hour 
being  two  and  one-tenth  fluidounces.  The  extremes  were 
thirty-five  and  eighty-one  ounces.* 

In  attempting  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  certain 
quantity  of  urine  passed  be  abnormal  or  within  the  limits  of 
health,  it  is  important  to  recognize,  if  possible,  certain  limits 
of  physiological  variation.  Becquerel  states  that  the  varia- 
tions in  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine  likely  to  occur 

>  Btassox,  Esaai  mr  la  relation  qiti  existe  d  fetat  phynotogique  entre  VacHvUi 
tirehrale  d  la  compost  lion  drs  urines^  Paris,  1868,  p.  42,  table. 
•  Farkbs,  The  CompoiUion  of  (he  Urine,  London,  1860,  p.  6, 
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in  henllli  are  between  twenty-saven  and  fifty  fluiilouncoB;' 
but  Ilia  average  of  tbe  total  quantity  in  the  twenty-four  bours 
is  only  forty-four  ounces,  wbicb  la  ratlier  lower  than  tlie  one 
we  are  disposed  to  adopt.  Tbe  circumstanceB  that  lead  to  a 
diminution  in  tbe  proportion  of  water  are  usually  more  effi- 
cient in  their  operation  than  tboeeivbieh  tend  to  an  increase; 
and  tbe  range  below  tbe  healthy  etandard  is  rather  wider 
than  it  is  above.  All  these  estimates,  however,  are  merely 
approximative.  Assuming  that  tbe  usnal  quantity  in  the 
male  ia  about  fifty  ounces,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms, 
that  the  range  of  normal  variation  ia  between  thirty  and 
eixty;  and  that  when  the  quantity  varies  mnch  from  these 
figures,  it  ia  probably  due  to  some  pathological  condition. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Becquerel,  tbe  quantity 
of  water  discharged  by  the  kidneys  in  tbe  twenty-four  houra 
is  a  little  greater  in  the  female  than  in  the  male ;  but  in  tbe 
female  tlie  specific  gravity  is  lower,  and  tbe  amount  of  solid 
couBtituents  is  relatively  and  absolutely  less.' 

The  specific  gravity  of  tbe  urine  should  always  be 
estimated  in  connection  with  the  absolute  quantity  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Those  who  assume  that  tbe  daily  quan- 
tity is  about  fifty  ounces  give  the  ordinary  specific  gravity 
of  the  mixed  urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  at  60°  Fahr.,  aa 
about  1020.  The  specific  gravity  is  liable  to  the  same  vari- 
ations as  the  proportion  of  water,  and  the  density  is  increased 
precisely  as  the  amount  of  water  is  diminished.  Tbe  ordi- 
nary range  of  variation  in  specific  gravitj'  is  between  1015 
and  1025 ;  but  without  positively  indicating  any  pathologi- 
cal condition,  it  may  be  as  low  aa  1003,  or  as  high  aa  1030. 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  acid  in  tbe  camivora  and 
alkaline  in  the  berbivora.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  usually 
acid  at  the  moment  of  its  discharge  from  the  bladder ;  though 
at  certain  periods  of  the  day  it  may  be  neutral  or  feebly 

'  BicQiTEftEL  ET  RoDiiR,  TralU  dit  dumU  polhalogiqitt  appllqutt  d  la  midcdiu 
pratique.  Paris,  1S54,  p.  273. 

*  Beciiciru.  it  RoDiER,  Of.  cU,,  p.  S70,  Uble. 
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alkaline,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  food.  The 
acidity  may  be  measured  by  carefully  neutralizing  theurine 
with  an  alkali,  in  a  solution  that  has  previously  been  grad- 
uated with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  of  known  strength ;  and 
the  degree  of  acidity  is  usually  expressed  by  calling  it  ecjuiv- 
alent  to  so  many  grains  of  crystallized  oxaUc  add. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  observations  made  by  Yogel 
and  under  his  direction,  the  total  quantity  of  acid  in  the 
urine  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  a  healthy  adult  male  is 
equal  to  from  two  to  four  grammes,  or,  omitting  fractions, 
thirty  to  sixty  grains  of  oxalic  acid.  The  hourly  quantity 
in  these  observations  was  equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  from 
one  and  a  half  to  three  grains  of  acid.  The  proportion  of 
acid  was  found  to  be  very  variable  in  the  same  person  at 
different  periods  of  the  day.  In  one  individual,  upon  whom 
the  greatest  number  of  observations  was  made,  the  average 
hourly  quantity  of  acid  at  night  was  2*9  grains ;  in  the  fore- 
noon, 2  grains;  and  in  the  afternoon,  2*3  grains.  ^^In  a 
series  of  experiments  made  upon  four  different  persons,  the 
quantity  was  found  to  be  greatest  at  night,  least  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  between  these  extremes  in  the  afternoon.''  *  The 
observations  upon  this  subject  by  Prof.  Dalton  show  that 
the  variations  noted  by  Vogel,  in  Germany,  probably  exist 
in  this  country,  under  the  conditions  of  life  met  with  in  our 
large  cities.  Dr.  Dalton  found,  in  his  own  person,  that  the 
maximum  of  acidity  was  at  night  and  in  the  early  morning, 
the  minimum  being  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  mean  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening.* 

In  estimating  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine,  it  is 
necessary  to  test  the  fluid  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  dis- 
charged from  the  bladder ;  for  its  acidity  rapidly  increases 
after  emission — ^until  ammoniacal  decomposition  sets  in — by 
the  formation  of  organic  acids,  particularly  the  lactic. 

*  Neubauer  and  Vooel,  a  OuvU  to  the  Qualitative  and  QuaniitaUve  Anal^ 
of  the  Urine^  7%e  Neva  Sydenhim  Society^  London,  1868,  pp.  296,  889. 

*  Dalton,  A  Treatise  on  Human  Phynology^  PhiUdelphia,  1867,  p.  835. 
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There  has  been  considerable  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  among  physiological  chemists  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  urine.  At  the  moment  of 
its  discharge  from  the  bladder,  it  is  distinctly,  and  even 
strongly  acid ;  but  it  will  not  decompose  the  carbonates,  like 
most  acid  solutions.*  The  weight  of  chemical  authority  upon 
this  point  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  there  is  no  free  acid  in 
the  urine  when  it  is  first  passed,  although  the  lactic  acid, 
the  acid  lactates,  and  perhaps  some  other  of  the  organic 
acids  may  be  produced  after  emission,  as  the  result  of  decom- 
position ;  but  nearly  all  authors  agree  that  it  contains  the 
acid  phosphate  of  soda.  The  phosphates  exist  in  the  fluids 
of  the  body  in  at  least  three  different  conditions.  The  basic 
phosphate  of  soda,  for  example,  possesses  three  atoms  of  the 
base,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  contact  with  carbonic 
acid,  this  salt  may  lose  one  atom  of  the  base,  forming  the  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  what  is  called  the  neutral  phosphate,  the 
latter,  however,  having  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  In  contact 
with  uric  acid,  the  neutral  phosphate  may  lose  still  another 
atom  of  base,  forming  the  urate  of  soda  and  the  acid  phos- 
phate; and  according  to  Neubauer  and  Vogel,'  Eobin,*  and 
others,  it  is  in  this  form  that  it  exists  in  the  urine,  and  the 
presence  of  this  salt  is  the  cause  of  its  acidity.  The  acid 
phosphate  of  soda  may  or  may  not  be  associated,  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  with  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  which  ordi- 
narily gives  the  intensely  acid  reaction  to  the  urine  of  the 
camivora.  * 

Composition  of  the  Urine. 

Kegarding  the  excrementitious  constituents  of  the  urine 
as  a  measure,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  general  process  of 
disassimilation,  it  is  probably  more  important  to  recognize 
the  absolute  quantity  of  these  principles  discharged  in  a 

>  Robin,  LefonB  tur  let  humeun^  Parb,  1867,  p.  642. 

•  Loc,  eit, 

*  Op.  at,,  pp.  66,  293. 
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definite  time  than  to  learn  simply  their  proportions  in  the 
urine ;  and  in  making  out  a  table  of  the  composition  of  the 
urine,  we  will  give,  as  far  as  possible,  the  absolute  quantity 
of  its  different  constituents  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours. 
This  latter  point,  however,  will  be  more  elaborately  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  characters  of  the  individual 
excrementitions  principles  and  their  variations  under  physio- 
logical conditions.  In  compiling  this  table,  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  elaborate  bibUographical  and  experimental 
researches  of  Prof.  Kobin,  contained  in  his  recent  work  upon 
the  humors,*  but  have  made  some  changes  and  corrections 
in  his  list  of  urinary  constituents : 

'  Robin,  Lefwmtur  Ub  hwneurt^  Paris,  1867.  In  the  table  given  by  Robin 
(p.  6M),  there  is  eyidentlj  a  very  serious  error  in  one  of  the  figures  giring  the 
proportion  of  water.  In  quotations  from  this  table  in  a  rerj  recent  French 
work  on  the  chemistry  of  the  urine,  this  error  is  corrected  (Bebokrkt,  De  turiMi, 
Paris,  1868,  pp.  13,  24). 

Although  this  table  represents,  rerj  neariy,  the  latest  and  most  reliaUo 
observations  upon  the  relative  and  absolute  quantities  of  the  urinary  constttn- 
ents,  there  are  a  few  minor  points  that  demand  some  explanation.  For  exam- 
ple, Robin  estimates  the  proportion  of  hippuratcs  at  a  little  less  than  th«  pro- 
portion of  urates,  while  many  writers  of  high  authority  speak  of  the  hippurates 
as  excreted  in  rather  larger  quantity  (Parkxs,  7%e  Compotition  of  the  Urme^ 
London,  1860,  p.  13,  and  Neubauer  and  Yookl,  A  Guide  to  ike  QuaUtaim 
and  Quantitative  Analytis  of  the  Urine^  London,  1863,  p.  33) ;  but  the  investi- 
gations with  regard  to  the  daily  excretion  of  hippuric  acid  have  not  been  so 
definite  and  satisfactory  as  those  on  which  the  estimates  of  the  excretion  of 
uric  acid  are  based.  Robin  gives,  also,  the  proportion  of  creatine  as  1*4  to  2*6 
parts  per  1,000,  and  of  creatinine,  0*2  to  0*4  per  1,000;  and  most  authors  give 
in  the  urine  a  larger  proportion  of  creatinine.  This  difference,  however,  b 
not  important,  for,  as  far  as  the  process  of  excretion  is  concerned*  these  two 
substances  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  principle ;  creatine  being  readily  con- 
verted into  creatinine  in  the  urine  by  simple  decomposition.  In  our  endeavor  to 
make  this  table  as  complete  as  possible,  we  have  reduced  the  figures  given  by 
many  authors  to  represent  the  amounts  of  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  chlorine,  etc.,  to  the  quantity  of  the  salts  as  they  actually  exist.  This  is 
particularly  important  in  a  work  on  physiology,  for  chlorine  and  the  variooi 
acids  just  enumerated  are  not  proximate  constituents  of  the  urine,  except  when 
combined  with  bases.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience  to  estimate  them 
separately,  and  the  proportions  of  salts  are  readily  calculated  from  the  eombiii- 
ing  equivalents  of  the  different  elements. 
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Compontion  of  the  Human  Urine, 

Water  (in  24  hours,  27  to  50  fluidounces— Becquerd) 967*47  to  940*36 

Urea  (in  24  houru,  855  to  463  grains— Robin) 15-00   **     23*00 

Urate  of  soda,  neutral  and  acid 1        (In  24  hrs.,  6  to 

Urate  of  ammonia,  neutral  and  acid  (in      9  grs.  of  uric  acid 

smaU  quantity). — Becquerel— oi- 9        ^,^  ,,       ^.^ 

Urate  of  potassa  (traces). f  to  Hgra.  of  urates, 

Urate  of  lime  (traces) 

Urate  of  magnesia  (traces) ^ 


estimated  as  neut 
urate  of  soda.) 


Hippurate  of  soda. . . .  \       (In  24  hrs.,  about  7*5  grs.  of  hip- 

Hippnrate  of  potassa.  >  puric  acid — ^Thudichum— equiy.  to       1*00  **       1*40 

Hippurate  of  lime. . . .  )  about  8*7  grs.  of  hippurate  of  soda.) 

Lactate  of  soda \ 

Lactate  of  potassa...  >      (Daily  quantity  not  estimated)..        1*50   **       2*60 

Lactate  of  lime ) 

Creatine )       (In  24  hours,  about  11*5  grains 

Creatinine \  of  both— Thudichum) 1*60  "       8*00 

Oxalate  of  lime  (daily  quantity  not  estimated) traces    "       1*10 

Xanthine. not  estimated. 

Margarine,  oleine,  and  other  fatty  matters. 0*10  to       0*20 

Chloride  of  sodium  (in  24  hours,  about  154  grains — Robin)        8*00  "       8*00 

Chloride  of  potassium traces. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia 1*50  to       2*20 


Sulphate  of  soda... 

Sulphate  of  potassa 

Sulphate     of   lime 

(traces) 


(In  24  hrs.,  23  to  38  grs.  of  sulphu- 

ric  acid — ^Thudichum.     About  equal 

parts  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate       8*00  "        7*00 

of  potassa — Robin— equiv.  to   from 

22*5  to  87*5  grs.  of  each.) 

Phosphate  of  soda,  neutral )       (Daily    quantity   not    esti- 

Phosphate  of  soda,  add. .  )  mated) 2*50  "       4*30 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  (in  34  hrs.,  7*7  to  11*8  grs. — ^Neubauer)       0*50  "       1*00 

Phosphate  of  lime,  acid. .  )       (In  24  hrs.,  4*7  to  5*7  grs. — 

Phosphate  of  hme,  basic. .  )  Neubauer) 0*20  "       1*80 

Ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  (daily  quantity  not  estim.). .        1*50  "       2*40 

(Daily  excretion  of  phosphoric  acid,  about  56  grs. — Thudichum.) 

SiUcieacid 0*03   "       0*04 

Urrosadne ) ^,^^  u       q.^q 

Hucus  from  the  bladder  )  '  *  > 

1,000*00    1,000*00 

Oata  of  (he  Urine,    (Parts  per  1,000  in  volume.) 

Oxygen,  in  solution 0*82 

Nitrogen,  in  solution.   (Mean  of  fifteen  observations — Morin)  9*59 

Carbonic  acid,  in  solution 19*62 

Proportion  of  solid  constituents,  from  32*63  to  59*89  parts  per  1,000. 

80 
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Urea,  C.H.N.O,. 

As  regards  quantity,  and  probably  as  a  measure  of  the 
activity  of  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  urea  is  the 
most  important  of  the  urinary  constituents ;  and  this  sub- 
stance, with  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  urine 
and  the  mode  of  its  production  in  the  system,  has  been  most 
carefully  studied  by  physiologists.  Regarding  tlie  daily  ex- 
cretion of  urea  as  a  measure  of  nutritive  force  and  physio- 
logical-waste, its  consideration  would  come  properly  under 
the  head  of  nutrition,  in  connection  with  all  other  substances 
known  to  be  the  results  of  disassimilation ;  but  it  is  more 
convenient  to  treat  of  its  general  physiological  properties, 
and  some  of  its  variations  in  common  with  other  excremen- 
titious  principles  separated  by  the  kidneys,  in  connection 
with  the  composition  of  the  urine. 

The  formula  for  urea,  showing  the  presence  of  a  large 
proportion  of  nitrogen,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the  waste  of  the  nitrogenized  princi- 
ples of  the  body.  It  is  found,  under  normal  conditions,  in 
the  urine,  the  lymph  and  chyle,  the  blood,  the  sweat,  and 
the  vitreous  humor.*  Its  presence  has  lately  been  demon- 
strated also  in  the  substance  of  the  healthy  liver  in  both 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animals;*  and  it  has  further 
been  shown  by  Zalesky  that  it  exists  in  minute  quantity  in 
the  muscular  juice.*  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  has 
been  already  intimated,  urea  finds  its  way  into  various 

'  MiLLON,  Pretence  de  Vurie  dam  Vhumeur  vitrie  de  rail. — ^^futtiatre  de  Mnie^ 
Paris,  1848,  p.  431.  The  discovery  of  urea  in  the  yitreoas  humor  was  con- 
firmed by  Marchand  and  by  Wohler  (Ibid.,  1849,  p.  540). 

'  The  presence  of  urea  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  in  diseased  conditions 
has  frequently  been  observed,  and  lately  its  existence  has  been  conclosively 
demonstrated  in  the  healthy  liver  by  Meissner.  (Beiirdge  tur  Kenninitt  dn 
StoffweeJudt  im  thieriachen  Orpanismus.'-'CeHtralblaU  fur  dU  medkiniaeha^  IFo- 
•eruchafien,  1868,  Xo.  18,  S.  275.) 

*  Zaleskt,  UrUertuchungen  uber  den  Uraemitchen  Proceu,  Tubingen,  1865, 
TabeUe  iii. 
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other  fluids,  sach  as  the  secretion  from  the  stomach,  the 
serous  fluids,  etc. 

In  connection  with  the  chemical  properties  of  urea,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  organic  proxi- 
mate principles  that  can  be  produced  synthetically  in  tlie 
laboratory  of  the  chemist.*  As  early  as  1828,  Wohler  ob- 
tained urea  by  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
cyanate  of  pot-assa.*  The  products  of  this  combination  are 
sulphate  of  potassa,  with  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia  in  a  form 
to  constitute  urea.  The  cyanate  of  ammonia  is  isomeric  with 
urea,  and  the  change  is  effected  by  a  simple  rearrangement 
of  its  elements,  the  formula  being  NH^O,C^O  (cyanate  of 
ammonia),  equivalent  to  C.H^N.O,  (urea).  It  has  long  been 
known  that  urea,  in  contact  with  certain  animal  substances, 
is  readily  convertible  into  carbonate  of  ammonia.  This  trans- 
formation is  theoretically  accomplished  by  adding  to  urea  four 
atoms  of  water.  C.H,N.O.  (urea)  +  4  HO  =  2  (NH,0,CO,). 
It  has  recently  been  stated  by  Kolbe,  that  when  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  the  temperature  at  which 
urea  commences  to  decompose,  it  is  converted  into  urea.*  The 
decomposition  of  urea  resulting  in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
may  be  easily  effected  by  various  chemical  means.  As  this 
occurs  in  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  urea  in  the  urine 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  symptoms  of 
blood-poisoning  following  retention  of  the  urinary  constit- 
uents, in  cases  of  disease  of  the  kidneys,  are  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
not  to  the  presence  of  the  urea  itself  in  the  blood.  Many 
interesting  experiments  and  observations  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted 

*  It  is  interesting,  also,  in  this  connection  to  refer  to  the  synthesis  of  another 
of  the  organic  proximate  principles ;  viz.,  ncurine,  which  has  lately  been  accom- 
plished by  Wartz  (Complet  rendus^  Paris,  1867,  tome  Ixv.,  p.  1015). 

'  WdHLER,  Sur  la  formaiion  artificieUe  de  turee, — Annaiet  de  chimie  et  di 
phytique^  Paris,  1828,  tome  xxi^ii.,  p.  830. 

*  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phytiology^  Cambridge  and  London,  1868,  vol.  ii., 
p.  480. 
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that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  carbonate-of- 
ammonia  theory  of  ursemia. 

Except  as  regards  the  probable  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  process  of  transformation  of  certain  constituents  of  the 
tissues  into  urea,  the  chemical  history  of  this  substance  does 
not  present  much  physiological  interest.  Urea  may  be  read- 
ily extracted  from  the  urine,  by  processes  fully  described  in 
all  the  modem  works  upon  physiological  chemistry ;  and  its 
proportion  may  now  be  easily  estimated  by  the  new  meth- 
ods of  volumetric  analysis.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to 
separate  it  from  the  blood  or  the  substance  of  any  of  the 
tissues,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  other 
organic  matters  and  the  great  facility  with  which  it  unde^ 
goes  decomposition. 

When  perfectly  pure,  urea  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  long, 
four-sided,  colorless,  and  transparent  prisms,  which  are  with- 
out odor,  neutral,  and  in  taste  something  like  saltpetre. 
These  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but 
are  entirely  insoluble  in  ether.  In  its  behavior  to  reagents, 
urea  acts  as  a  base,  combining  readily  with  certain  acids, 
particularly  the  nitric  and  oxalic.  It  also  forms  combina- 
tions with  certain  salts,  such  as  the  oxide  of  mercury,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  etc.  It  exists  in  the  economy  in  a  state  of 
watery  solution,  with  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  it  modified 
by  the  presence  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

Origin  of  Urea. — There  are  two  probable  sources  of 
urea  in  the  economy,  assuming  that  it  always  preexists  in 
the  blood  and  is  not  formed  in  the  kidnevs.  One  of  these 
is  in  the  disassimilation  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of 
the  tissues,  and  the  other  in  a  transformation  in  the  blood 
of  an  excess  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  food.  Urea,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  exists  in  considerable  quantity  in  the 
lymph  and  chyle,  and  is  found,  also,  in  small  proportion,  in 
the  blood.  It  has  lately  been  detected  in  still  smaller  quan- 
tity in  the  muscular  tissue ; '  but  chemists  have  thus  far  been 

'  Zaleskt,  loe.  d/.    Heissner  found  area  in  the  moflcles,  Urer,  and  brain, 
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■unable  to  extract  it  from  any  other  of  the  solid  tissues,  under 
■normal  conditions,  except  the  sulietance  of  the  liver.     The 
■laot  that  it  exists  in  eousid^rable  quantity  in  the  liver  has 
i  to  the  supposition  that  this  is  the  organ  chiefly  concerned 
■S&   its   protluction.'     With   tlie  small   amount  of  po,-itive 
^information  that  we  have  u]>on  this  point,  the  view  that 
the  liver  produces  urea,  while  the  kidneys  are  the  organs 
ihiefly  concerned  in  its  elimination,  must  be  regarded  oa 
Hrtirely  hypothetical.     But  if  it  be  true  that  urea  is  the  re- 
mit of  the  physiological  wear  of  the  nitrogenized  elements 
'  the  hody,  the  liver  would  probably  produce  its  share,  in 
ibe  ordinary  process  of  disaBsimilation.     The  fact  that  urea 
flias  not  yet  been  detected  in  normal  muscular  tissue  is  by  no 
means  a  conclusive  argument  against  its  formation  in  this 
situation.     We  have  lately  shown  that,  although  the  liver  is 
constantly  protlucing  sugar,  none  can  be  detected  in  its 
nibstance,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  washed  out  as  fast  as  it 
t  formed,  by  the  cun-ent  of  blood."     In  the  ease  of  the 
Unscles,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  lymph,  and 
erhaps  the  blood,  washes  out  the  urea  constantly,  and  keapa 

k  rabbiu  lod  dog*,  iifl«r  pilirpation  of  the  kidneja  [BtrirAt  Uber  Vmuth* 
r  Vrumie  belreffmut. — ZcituJirift  far  rationelle  Mediein,  Leipiig  u.  Hoidelberg, 
KS,  Drilte  Reihe.  Bd.  iivi.,  S.  232). 

'  Xkissvek,  Beitriige  tar  Kmninlm  d<w  Sloffmcht^  im  iMtriichrn  Organit. 
u.—C<nlniIblall  fur  dii  mediaiiitclim  Wmmir/m/lfit,  IHflH,  Xo,  18,  S.  2T5. 
19  and  Stakvis  as  hsTtag  preTiouEl;  indicnled,  ihough 
Id  bd  imperfect  mHiiner,  the  presence  of  urc>  in  the  liver.  Parkcs  Btalea  lliat 
irbw  portions  of  Ibe  substance  of  the  liver  have  been  destroyed  bj  diaeasr,  the 
ntVB  is  ■omvtimes  deficient  in  the  urino,  nnd  Ibat  it  has  appeared  to  hi[D  ibM 
"  the  wont  of  nrea  was  in  proportion  to  Ibe  amoiinl  of  hepalje  tiasuc  deslrojed  " 
{JX*  GmpoMilUiH  of  Hui  Urint,  London,  isan,  p.  284). 

'  FmmT,  Jr.,  Erprrmmix  uiiderlaken  for  l/ir  purpoac  of  rreiminlini)  tome  nf  Ihe 
DiKOrdanl  Obttrvalioni  upaa  the  Gli/coffrHie  Fiinrtion  of  Ihi  Liver. — JVng  yiirt 
Mtdunl  Journal,  Jan.,  ISAR,  vol,  viii.,  p.  3TS,  it  *rq.  Tb«  elpvriinente  detailed 
in  this  article  ve  have  since  repeated  in  publto  demonstrations,  and  confirmed 
most  fullv.  In  our  tattr  obserratioas,  n-e  ahoned  absence  of  sug^ir  in  the  blood 
trom  the  portal  vein  and  the  substance  of  (he  liver,  and  the  presence  of  a  large 
qnanlitj  of  sugar  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  reins.  The  dog  upon  whloh 
llWM  obKTvations  sere  made  nas  in  full  digestion. 
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these  parts  free  from  its  presence  dnring  normal  conditions. 
In  some  late  experiments  by  Meissner,  in  which  the  observa- 
tions of  Provost  and  Dumas  on  the  accnmnlation  of  nrea  in 
the  blood  of  nephrotomized  animals  were  confirmed,  urea 
was  found  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  after  removal  of  the  kidneys, 
not  only  in  the  liver,  but  in  the  muscles  and  brain.* 

Although  our  experimental  knowledge  does  not  warrant 
the  unreserved  conclusion  that  urea  is  produced  primarily 
in  the  nitrogenized  parts  of  the  organisib,  particularly  the 
muscular  tissue,  this  view  is  exceedingly  probable ;  and  we 
must  wait  for  further  information  on  this  subject,  until  phys- 
iological chemists  are  able  to  follow  out  more  closely  the 
exact  atomic  changes  that  intervene  between  the  functional 
operation  of  organized  parts  and  the  change  of  their  sub- 
stance into  excrementitious  matters. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  influence  of  food  upon 
the  composition  of  the  urine,  it  will  bo  seen  that  an  excesa 
of  nitrogenized  matter  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal  causes 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urea  discharged. 
This  fact  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  a  part  of  the  urea 
contained  in  the  urine  is  the  result  of  a  direct  transformation 
in  the  blood  of  the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles.  This 
view  must  be  regarded  as  purely  hypothetical.  We  do  not 
even  know  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  nitroge- 
nized elements  of  the  tissues  are  transformed  into  excremen- 
titious matter,  and  we  are  still  more  ignorant  of  the  essential 
characters  of  nutrition  proper.  When  more  nitrogenized 
food  is  taken  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  is  evident  that 
the  excess  must  be  discharged  from  the  system.  This  is 
never  discharged  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  enters,  like 
an  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  other  inorganic  matter, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  a  series  of  complicated  changes, 
called  catalytic,  are  necessary,  even  before  organic  matters 
can  be  taken  into  the  blood  by  absorption.     There  is  no  evi- 

*  Meissner,  Berichi  iiber  Vertuche  der  UrUmie  hetreffend, — Zeiischrifl  fur 
rationelle  Medicin^  Leipzig  u.  Heidelberg,  1866,  Dritte  Reibe,  Bd.  xxri.,  S.  232. 
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dence  of  the  direct  transformation  of  these  principles  into 
urea  before  they  have  become  part  of  the  organized  struc- 
tures, except  in  a  comparison  of  the  proportions  of  nitrogen 
ingested  and  discharged ;  and  this  proves  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes.  At  the 
present  time,  the  most  rational  supposition  is,  that  the  nitro- 
genized  elements  of  food  nourish  the  corresponding  constitu- 
ents of  the  body,  which  are  constantly  undergoing  conversion 
into  excrementitious  matters.  Observations  which  have  ap- 
peared to  demonstrate  the  formation  of  urea  directly  from 
albuminoid  substances  have  not  been  confirmed/ 

There  are  certain  arguments,  based  upon  comparisons 
of  the  atomic  constitution  of  urea  with  the  elements  of  uric 
acid,  creatine,  and  creatinine,  in  favor  of  the  view  that  urea 
is  the  product  of  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation  of  the  other  ex- 
crementitious matters  above-mentioned.  It  has  been  found, 
also,  that  urea  may  be  formed  artificially  from  uric  acid, 
creatine,  creatinine,  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  and  some  other 
bodies  of  similar  nature."  That  certain  bodies  are  mutually 
convertible  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a  few  elements 
of  water,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Examples  of  these  simple 
transformations  are,  the  change  of  starch  (C„II,,0„),  dex- 
trine, etc.,  into  glucose  (C„H,^0,4) ;  the  change  of  creatine 
(C,n,N,0^)  into  creatinine  (C.H^N.O,),  etc. ;  but  the  atomic 
changes  necessary  for  the  conversion  into  urea  of  the  princi- 
ples from  which  this  substance  has  been  assumed  to  be  pro- 
duced are  much  more  complicated.  There  is  no  positive 
proof  that  the  proportion  of  these  various  principles  in  the 
muscles,  blood,  and  urine,  bears  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  pro- 
portion of  urea.  Again,  the  argument  that  the  excrements 
of  reptiles  contain  an  excess  of  uric  acid  because  the  activity 
of  oxidation  is  less  than  in  the  mammalia  is  met  by  the  fact 
that  in  birds,  where  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  is 

*  Hilhe-Edwards,  Lefwu  tur  la  phytkHogte^  Paris,  1862,  tome  tU.,  pp. 
^00,  401. 

'  Nevdaueb  and  Yookl,  op,  eU.y  p.  9 
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greater,  the  proportion  of  urates  is  enormous ;  and  urea  is 
not  generally  fotind  in  this  class,  but  is  contained  only  in 
the  excrements  of  the  rapacious  birds,  and  here  only  in  small 
quantity/ 

There  are  no  sufficient  reasons  for  regarding  urea  as  the 
final  result  of  oxidation  of  certain  of  the  tissues  of  the  body, 
uric  acid,  creatine,  etc.,  being  substances  in  an  intermediate 
stage  of  transformation ;  and  we  are.  forced  to  admit  that 
this  principle  is  ibrmed  during  the  general  process  of  disas- 
similation,  probably  from  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the 
body,  by  a  destructive  action,  with  the  exact  nature  of 
which  we  are  as  yet  imperfectly  acquainted. 

The  daily  amount  of  urea  excreted  is  subject  to  very 
great  variations.  It  is  given  in  the  table  as  ranging  between 
355  and  463  grains.  This  is  much  less  than  the  estimates 
frequently  given;  but  when  the  quantity  has  been  very 
large,  it  has  generally  depended  upon  an  unusual  amount 
of  exercise,  of  nitrpgenized  food,  or  the  weight  of  the  body 
has  been  above  the  average.  Parkes  gives  the  results  of 
twenty-five  difierent  series  of  observations  on  this  point. 
The  lowest  estimate  is  286*1  grains,  and  the  highest  688*4 
grains." 

CompouTids  of  Uric  Acid. 

Uric  acid  (CjIDfjO,  +  110)  seldom,  if  ever,  exists  in  a  free 
state  in  the  normal  urine.  It  is  exceedingly  insoluble,  requir- 
ing from  fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  times  its  volume  of  cold 
water,  and  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  hundred  parts  of  boil- 
ing water  for  its  solution.*  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  urine  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  it  its  acid  re- 
action ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  its  solution  does 
not  redden  litmus.  Its  presence  in  the  urine  uncombined 
must  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  condition ;  still,  it  is  often 

•  Milne-Edwards,  Lemons  tur  la  physiologU^  Paris,  1862,  tome  vii.,  p.  445. 

•  Parkes,  Tlie  Composition  of  the  Urine^  London,  1860,  p.  7. 

•  Necbauer  and  Vooel,  op,  dt.^  p.  27. 
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found  in  urinary  deposits,  where  it  is  interesting  to  study  the 
peculiar  and  varied  forms  of  its  crystals.  Frequently,  in  ta- 
bles of  the  composition  of  the  urine,  the  proportion  of  uric 
acid  is  given,  but  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
has  precisely  the  same  signification  as  the  estimates  of  the 
proportions  of  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid.  None  of  these 
acids  constitute,  of  themselves,  proximate  principles  of  the 
urine,  but  are  always  combined  with  bases. 

In  normal  urine,  uric  acid  is  combined  with  soda,  ammo- 
nia, potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Of  these  combinations, 
the  urate  of  soda  and  the  urate  of  ammonia  are  by  far  the 
most  important  and  constitute  the  great  proportion  of  the 
urates,  the  urates  of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia  existing 
only  in  minute  traces.  The  urate  of  soda  is  very  much  more 
abundant  than  the  urate  of  ammonia.*  The  union  of  uric 
acid  with  the  bases  is  very  feeble.  If  from  any  cause  the 
urine  become  excessively  acid  after  its  emission,  a  deposit 
of  uric  acid  is  liable  to  occur.  The  addition  of  a  very  small 
quantity  of  almost  any  acid  is  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
urates,  when  the  uric  acid  appears  after  a  few  hours  in  a 
crystalline  form. 

Uric  acid,  probably  in  combination  with  bases,  was  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  liver  in  large  quantity  by  Cloetta ; " 
and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  recent  German 
authorities.*  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  urates  also 
exist  in  the  blood  and  pass  ready-formed  into  the  urine; 
but  their  proportion  in  the  blood  is  so  slight  under  normal 
conditions,  that  their  presence  in  this  fiuid  has  not  been  defi- 

'  The  urates  of  soda  exist  in  two  forms ;  the  neutral  urate,  in  which  there 
is  one  equivalent  of  the  acid,  and  the  acid  urate,  with  two  equivalents  of  acid. 
There  are  likewise  neutral  and  acid  urates  of  ammonia.  The  neutral  salts  exist 
in  by  far  the  larger  quantity. 

'  Cloetta,  De  la  prfsenee  de  Vincmte,  de  Vacide  urique^  etc,^  dans  ditferta  par- 
tut  du  eorpt  animal. — Journal  de  la  phytioloffie^  Paris,  1858,  tome  1.,  p.  802. 
Cloetta  also  noted  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen. 

*  Meissner,  op,  eii. — CeniralblaU  fur  die  medicimschen  Winentchaften^  1808, 
Ko.  15,  &  226,  et  seq. 
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nitely  determined,  except  in  birds,  where  Meissner  has  lately 
found  it  in  considerable  quantity/  The  fact  that  the  urates 
exist  in  the  liver,  and  in  no  other  part — except,  perhaps,  the 
spleen — ^has  led  Meissner  to  the  opinion  that  this  organ  is  the 
principal  seat  of  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  However  this 
may  be — and  the  facts  do  not  seem  sufficiently  definite  to 
lead  to  such  an  exclusive  opinion — ^it  is  certainly  not  formed 
in  the  kidneys,  but  is  simply  separated  by  these  organs  from 
the  blood.  Meissner  did  not  succeed  in  finding  uric  acid  in 
the  muscular  tissue,  though  the  specimens  were  taken  from 
the  same  animals  in  which  he  had  found  large  quantities  in 
the  liver. 

TVe  have  already  discusded  the  theory  of  the  change  of 
uric  acid  into  urea.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  must  regard  the  urates,  particularly  t&e  urate  of  soda,  as 
among  the  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  nitrogenized 
constituents  of  the  body ;  and  we  should  admit  that  as  yet 
we  are  unable  to  designate  the  precise  seat  of  their  forma- 
tion, or  to  follow  out  all  the  processes  involved  in  their  pro- 
duction. 

The  daily  excretion  of  uric  acid,  given  in  the  table,  is 
from  six  to  nine  grains;  which  is  equal  to  from  nine  to  four- 
teen grains  of  urates  estimated  as  neutral  urate  of  soda. 
Like  urea,  the  proportion  of  the  urates  in  the  urine  is  sub 
ject  to  certain  physiological  variations,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered further  on. 

Hijypurates  and  Lactates. 

The  compounds  of  hippuric  acid  (CjaH^NO,),  which  are 
so  abundant  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  are  now  known  to 
be  constant  constituents  of  the  human  urine.  Kobin  states 
that  hippuric  acid  is  always  to  be  found  in  the  urine  of 
children,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  absent  temporarily  in 
the  adult.'    The  presence  of  this  acid  in  the  normal  human 

'  Loc,  cit.  •  RoBiH,  Lefoiu  sur  let  humfun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  678. 
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erine  seem3  to  have  been  first  eatablished  by  Liebig;'  and 
s  researches  have  since  been  confirmed  by  numerous  other 
observers.  Lehraann,  particularly,  lias  been  able  to  find 
this  acid  iu  bis  own  urine,  not  only  when  on  a  purely  vege- 
table diet,  but  during  the  use  of  a  mixed  diet.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  principle  frequcTitly  escapee  observation 
when  tlie  urine  has  been  evaporated  too  rajiidly,' 

The  hippnrate^  have  been  detected  in  the  blood  of  the 
ox  by  Verdeil  and  Dolfuss,"  and  have  einoe  been  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  human  subject ; '  and  there  can  be  scarcely 
hny  doubt  that  they  pans,  ready-formed,  from  the  blood  into 
the  urine.  With  regard  to  the  exact  mode  of  origin  of  the 
iuppupatea,  we  have  even  less  information  than  upon  the 
origin  of  the  other  urinary  constituents  already  considered. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  proportion  of  hippurio 
Bcid  in  the  urine  is  greatest  after  taking  vegetable  food; 
tut  it  is  found  after  a  jnirely  animal  diet,  and  probably  also 
esiats  during  fasting.  We  mnst  be  content  at  present  simply 
a  class  the  hippurates  among  tlie  products  of  disassimila- 
Uon,  without  attempting  to  specify  their  exact  mode  of  origin,' 
The  daily  excretion  of  hippnric  acid  amounts  to  about  7*5 
•ains;*  equivalent  to  about  8*7  grains  of  iuppuratoof  soda. 
Hippurio  acid  itself,  unlike  uric  ncid,  is  quite  soluble  in 
:  and  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorio  acid.  It  requires 
ix  hundred  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  and  a  much 
{  proportion  of  warm  water.  lender  pathological  con- 
littons,  it  is  sometimes  found  free  iu  solution  in  tlie  urine. 

'  LiEBia,  Sarraade  eimlmailiniCuri/tedaiiiiailmpiJeiluriinora, — Annalti 
b  fiJUn>I(  It  lie  phi/tl^ui,  Ftna,  1830,  tome  xltK.,  p.  18S,  ct  itq. 

*  LSHMAHX,   PA^io/agUal  Chimittrs.  Philitdnlphis,  ISNS,  vol  i.,  p.  ITn. 

*  RaniN  n  Virdecl,  Chimie  analomii/ue.  Pari?,  1853,  tome  if.,  p.  He. 

*  Mlt-KK-GDWARDB,  Lrfojit  tur  In  phi/noloffie,  Fanr,  ISET,  Ume  i.,  p.  301. 
'  The  reader  ia  rcrerred  to  workB  (renting  BpeoUlly  of  the  urine,  for  specu- 

ioni  Qonoerning  Iha  origin  and  pathotogicat  rclatiotu  of  hippurio  acid.  An 
iwljsia  of  numerous  obdcrratioua  on  thU  subject  has  been  made  by  Parkei, 
Oempomlion  of  iJte  I'rinr,  London,  18fli>,  pp.  13,  2B.) 

*  TRrDiciiCM,  A   Trealiie  on  Vie  Padiolo'j'j  of  Uie  Uriiu,  London,  1898,  p. 
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The  lactates  of  soda,  potassa,  and  lime  exist  in  very  con- 
siderable proportion  in  the  normal  nrine.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly derived  immediately  from  the  blood,  passing, 
ready-formed,  into  the  urine,  where  they  exist  in  simple  wa- 
tery solution.  According  to  Kobin,  the  lactates  are  formed 
in  the  muscles,  in  the  substance  of  which  they  can  be  read- 
ily detected/  TVe  have  no  positive  information  with  regard 
to  the  precise  mode  of  formation  of  these  salts.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  tliat  the  lactic  acid  is  the  result  of  transfor- 
mation of  glucose.  As  a  curious  chemical  fact,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  lactic  acid  contained  in  the  lactates 
extracted  from  the  muscular  substance  is  not  absolutelv 
identical  with  the  acid  resulting  from  the  transformation  of 
the  sugars.  The  former  have  been  called  paralactates,  and 
they  contain  one  equivalent  of  water  less  than  the  ordinary 
lactates.  According  to  Robin,  the  compounds  of  lactic  acid 
in  the  urine  are  in  the  form  of  paralactates.' 

Although  the  inosates  (compounds  of  inosine,  C„II„0„) 
have  never  been  detected  in  the  urine,  Robin  is  of  the  opinion 
that  traces  of  these  salts  are  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  kidneys,  from  the  fact  that  they  exist  normally  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  muscular  tissue.* 

We  have  little  or  no  information  with  regard  to  the  re- 
lations of  the  inosates  to  excretion. 

Creatine^  C,H,0^X,-|-2II0,  and  Creatinine^  C,H,0,X,. 

Creatine  and  creatinine  are  undoubtedly  identical  in 
their  relations  to  the  general  process  of  disassimilation,  for 
one  is  easily  converted  into  the  other,  out  of  the  body,  by 
very  simple  chemical  means ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that,  in  the  organism,  they  are  the  products  of 
physiological  waste  of  the  same  tissue  or  tissues.  These 
principles  have  been  found  in  the  urine,  blood,  muscular 

^  Robin,  Zefons  tur  let  humenn^  Paris,  1867,  p.  681. 
« Loe,  cU,  *Lo€,cit. 
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tissue,  and  brain.*  Scherer  has  demonstrated  the  presence 
of  creatine  in  the  amniotic  fluid,"  By  certain  chemical 
manipulations,  both  creatine  and  creatinine  may  be  changed 
into  urea ;  and  the  fact  that  these  substances  are  now  known 
to  be  constant  constituents  of  the  urine  leaves  no  doubt 
that  they  are  to  be  classed  among  the  excrementitious  prin- 
ciples. Chevreul,  who  Crst  discovered  creatine  in  the  ex- 
tract of  muscular  tissue,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  nutri- 
tive principles  of  meat ;  *  but  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Heintz,*  Liebig,*  and  others,  who  found  it  in  the  urine,  re- 
vealed its  true  character.  Verdeil  and  Marcet*  have  since 
found  both  creatine  and  creatinine  in  the  blood ;  and  these 
principles  are  now  generally  regarded  as  excrementitious 
matters,  taken  from  the  tissues  by  the  blood,  to  be  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys. 

Creatine  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  quite  soluble  in  cold  water 
(one  part  in  seventy-five),  and  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
water,  from  which  it  separates  in  a  crystalline  form  on  cool- 
ing. It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  A  watery  solution  of  creatine  is  neutral.  It  does 
not  readily  form  combinations  as  a  base ;  but  it  has  lately 
been  made  to  form  crystalline  compounds  with  some  of  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  the  nitric,  hydrochloric  and  sulphu- 
ric.^ According  to  Neubauer  and  Vogel,  when  boiled  for 
a  long  time  with  baryta,  it  is  changed  into  urea  and  sar- 

*  ToiT,  Ueber  das  VerhaUen  des  KretjUins,  Kreatinim  und  HamstoffB  im  Thier- 
korper.—ZeiUehriflfur  Biologie,  Miinchen,  1868,  B(l.iv.,  S.  78. 

'  Scherer,  Analyse  d'un  Hquide  amniotique, — Annuaire  de  ehimie,  Paris,  1850, 
p.  576. 

*  Chevreul,  Unienuchungen  uber  die  chemisehe  Zu»ammen»etxung  dtr  Fleiech- 
hruhe.—Joumal  fur  praktucke  Chemie,  Leipzig,  1835,  Bd.  'L,  S.  120,  rf  wg. 

*  Heintz,  Ueber  eine  nette  Scture  im  menechlichen  Ham, — Annalen  dtr  Physik 
und  Chemie,  Leipzig,  1844,  Bd.  Ixii.,  S.  602. 

*  LiEBio,  Reckerchm  de  chimie  midieale, — Camptee  rendus^  Paris,  1847,  tome 
xxiv.,  p.  69,  ei  eeq, 

*  Robin  et  Verdeil,  TraiU  de  cMmie  analomiqtte,  Paris,  1853,  tome  ii.,  pp. 
480,  489. 

^  Keubausr  and  Yooxl,  op  cU.f  p.  17. 
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cosine ;  but  the  recent  researches  of  Voit  have  pretty  con- 
clusively shown  that  this  change  does  not  take  place  in  the 
living  organism,  and  that  probably  none  of  the  urea  of  the 
urine  is  produced  in  this  way.*  When  boiled  with  the  strong 
acids,  creatine  (C,H,0^N",+2H0)  loses  four  atoms  of  water, 
and  is  changed  into  creatinine  (CgH,0^,).  This  change 
takes  place  very  readily  in  decomposing  urine ;  which  con- 
tains neither  urea  nor  creatine,  but  a  large  quantity  of  crea- 
tinine, when  far  advanced  in  putrefiGU*tion. 

Creatinine  is  more  soluble  than  creatine,  and  its  watery 
solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  dissolved  by 
eleven  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  even  more  soluble  in 
boiling  water.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  is  dis 
solved  by  one  hundred  parts  of  alcohol.  This  substance  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  organic  bases, 
readily  forming  crystalUne  combinations  with  a  number  of 
acids.  According  to  Thudichum,  who  has  very  closely  stud- 
ied the  physiological  relations  of  these  substances,'  creatine 
is  the  original  excrementitious  principle  produced  in  the 
muscular  substance,  and  creatinine  is  formed  in  the  blood 
by  a  transformation  of  a  portion  of  the  creatine,  somewhere 
between  the  muscles  and  the  kidneys ;  "  for,  in  the  muscle, 
creatine  has  by  far  the  preponderance  over  creatinine ;  in 
the  urine,  creatinine  over  creatine." " 

In  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  there  is  very  little 
to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  physiological  relations  of  crea- 
tine and  creatinine,  except  that  they  are  probably  to  be 
classed  among  the  excrementitious  principles  resulting  from 
the  disassimilation  of  the  muscular  tissue.  As  they  exist 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  muscular  substance,  it  be- 
comes a  question  whether,  in  the  urine  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, they  are  not  derived  from  the  food ;  but  they  could 
have  no  such  origin  in  the  herbivora,  nor  in  the  urine  of 

'  Voit,  Ueher  dot  Verhalten  dea  Kreatin$y  JCreatitUnt  undSarmtofft  im  Thier^ 
korper. — Loc.  ciA,  p.  116. 

•  Thudichum,  Pathology  of  the  Urine^  London,  1858,  p.  120. 
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starving  aDimals.  Thudichum  mentions  the  fact  that  they 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  muscles  of  wild  animals, 
and  that  the  proportion  diminishes  in  the  same  animals  dur- 
ing captivity.  He  cites  the  instance  of  a  fox  that  had  been 
fed  on  meat  for  two  hundred  days  at  the  Anatomical  Insti- 
tution in  Giessen,  in  which  the  proportion  of  creatine  was 
not  one-tenth  part  that  contained  in  the  flesh  of  foxes  caught 
by  hunting.*  It  has  likewise  been  found  that  the  propor- 
tion of  creatine  is  very  small  in  fat  meat. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  many  authors  that  inasmuch  as 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  in  almost  constant  action, 
it  should  contain  more  creatine  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  muscular  system;'  but  the  late  observations  on  this 
point  by  Hofmann,  Halenke,  and  Voit,  show  that  the  re- 
verse of  this  is  the  case.  These  physiologists  compared  the 
proportion  of  creatine  in  the  heart  and  in  the  muscles  of 
the  extremities,  in  oxen  and  in  the  human  subject,  and  al- 
ways found  the  quantity  much  less  in  the  heart ;  *  still  the 
proportion  of  creatine  has  been  found  to  be  greater  in  tetan- 
ized  muscles  than  in  the  muscular  tissue  after  repose. 

From  the  meagreness  of  our  facts  with  regard  to  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  creatine  and  creatinine,  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  before  we  can  understand 
the  process  of  its  formation  in  the  healthy  organism  and  the 
probable  results  of  its  retention  or  deficient  elimination  in 
disease.  At  present  we  can  only  say  that  these  principles 
are  probably  produced  in  greatest  part  in  the  muscular  tis- 
sue. The  fact  that  creatine  has  lately  been  demonstrated  in 
the  brain  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  also  one  of 
the  products  of  disassimilation  of  the  nervous  substance. 

The  average  daily  excretion  of  creatine  and  creatinine  is 
estimated  by  Thudichum  at  about  11'5  grains.     Of  this  he 

•  Op.  a/.,  p.  120. 

•  Thddichitv,  loe,  eil, 

Robin  kt  Verdkil,  ThiiU  de  ehimie  ancUomique,  Paris,  1853,  tome  it, 

p.  481. 

•  Voir,  loe,  a/.,  p.  84. 
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estimates  that  4*5  grains  consist  of  creatine,  and  7  grains,of 
creatinine/ 

Oxalate  of  Lime^  CaO,C,0,+2HO. 

This  salt  is  not  constantly  present  in  the  normal  human 
urine,  though  it  may  exist  in  considerable  quantity  without 
denoting  any  pathological  condition.  It  is  exceedingly  inso- 
luble, and  the  appearance  of  its  crystals  in  urinary  deposits  is 
very  characteristic.  According  to  Eobin,  a  trace  may  be  re- 
tained in  solution  by  the  chlorides  and  the  alkaline  phosphates 
in  the  urine."  This  salt  may  find  its  way  out  of  the  system 
by  the  kidneys,  after  it  has  been  taken  with  vegetable  food 
or  with  certain  medicinal  substances.  The  ordinary  rhubarb, 
or  pie-plant,  contains  a  large  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
which,  when  this  article  is  taken,  will  pass  into  the  urin& 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  the  oxa- 
late may  be  formed  in  the  organism.  Pathologists  now 
recognize  a  condition  called  oxaluria,  characterized  by  the 
appearance  of  oxalate-of-lime  crystals  in  the  urinary  sedi- 
ments ;  and  sometimes  the  quantity  in  the  urine  is  so  large, 
and  its  presence  is  so  constant,  that  it  forms  vesical  calculi 
of  considerable  size. 

•  Inasmuch  as  pathological  facts  have  shown  pretty  con- 
clusively that  oxalic  acid  may  appear  in  the  system  without 
being  introduced  with  the  food,  some  physiologists  have  en- 
deavored to  show  how  it  may  originate  from  a  change  in  cer^ 
tain  other  of  the  proximate  principles  from  which  it  can  be 
produced  artificially  out  of  the  body.  One  of  the  substances 
from  which  oxalic  acid  can  be  thus  formed  is  uric  acid.  It 
remains,  however,  to  show  that  tliis  may  take  place  in  the 
living  organism.  TVoehler  and  Frerichs  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a  dog  a  solution  containing  about  twenty- 
three  grains  of  urate  of  ammonia.    In  the  urine,  taken  a 

>  THUDicHtnc,  A  Dreatiae  on  ihe  Pathology  of  the  ITrine,  London,  1858,  pu 
416. 

*  Robin,  Zefona  9ur  Ua  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  674. 
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short  time  after,  there  was  no  deposit  of  uric  acid,  but  there 
appeared  numerous  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime.  The  same 
result  followed  in  the  human  subject,  on  the  administration 
of  sixty-seven  grains  of  urate  of  ammonia  by  the  mouth/ 
These  questions  have  more  of  a  pathological  than  a  physio- 
logical interest ;  for  the  quantity  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the 
normal  urine  is  insignificant,  and  this  salt  does  not  repre- 
sent any  of  the  well-known  processes  of  disassimilation. 

Xanthine  (C,oH,N^O^). — Traces  of  this  substance  have 
been  found  in  the  normal  human  urine,  but  its  proportion 
has  not  been  estimated,  and  we  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  its  physiological  relations.  Under  pathologi- 
cal conditions,  it  occasionally  exists  in  suflScient  quantity  to 
form  urinary  calculi.  It  has  been  found  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
thymus,  pancreas,  muscles,  and  brain.  It  is  insoluble  in  wa- 
ter, but  is  soluble  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  fluids.  Hypo- 
xanthine  (C,oH^N^O,)  has  never  been  found  in  normal  urine, 
though  it  exists  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  and  th^TUus. 
Leucine  (C^HjJtf.O^)  exists  in  the  pancreas,  salivary  glands, 
thyroid,  thymus,  suprarenal  capsules,  lymphatic  glands, 
liver,  lungs,  kidney,  and  gray  substance  of  the  brain.  It  has 
never  been  detected  in  the  normal  urine.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  tyrosine  (C„H,jNO,),  though  it  is  not  so  extensively 
distributed  in  the  economy,  taurine  (C^H^NO,S,),  and  cys- 
tine (C.n.N^O^S,).  The  last  two,  however,  contain  sulphur, 
and  may  have  peculiar  physiological  and  pathological  rela- 
tions that  we  do  not  at  present  understand. 

These  various  substances  are  mentioned,  though  some  of 
them  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  normal  urine,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  evidently  much  to  be  learned  with 
r^ard  to  the  various  products  of  disassimilation  as  they  are 
represented  by  the  composition  of  the  urine.    While  some 

*  WoKHLSB  UND  Fririchs,  UAtT  die  Verdnderungen,  vdehe  naamenttieh  or- 
ffoniaehe  8U>ffe  bei  ihren  Uebergange  in  den,  Ham  erleiden, — Journal  fur  prak- 
Htche  Chimu,  Leipzig,  1848,  Bd.  xliv.,  S.  66. 
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of  these  may  not  be  actual  proximate  principles,  but  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  processes  employed  for  their  extrac- 
tion, some,  which  have  thus  far  been  discovered  only  under 
pathological  conditions,  may  yet  be  found  in  health,  and 
they  represent,  perhaps,  important  physiological  acts.^ 

Fatty  Matter. — ^A  certain  quantity  of  fat  and  fatty  acids 
are  said  to  exist  in  the  normal  urine.'  Their  proportion, 
however,  is  small,  and  tlie  mere  fact  of  their  presence,  only, 
is  of  physiological  interest. 

Inorganic  CansHtuenta  of  the  Urine. 

It  is  by  the  kidneys  that  the  greatest  quantity  and  variety 
of  inorganic  principles  are  discharged  from  the  organism; 
and  it  is  probable  that  even  now  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  exact  proportion  and  condition  of  all  the  principles  of 
this  class  contained  in  the  urine.  In  all  the  processes  of  nu- 
trition, it  is  found  that  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  blood 
and  tissues  accompany  the  organic  matters  in  their  various 
transformations,  though  they  are  themselves  unchanged.  In 
fact,  the  condition  of  union  of  the  inorganic  with  the  or- 
ganic principles  is  so  intimate,  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
pletely separated  without  incineration.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  evident  that  a  certain  part,  at  least,  of  the  inor- 
ganic salts  of  the  urine  is  derived  from  the  tissues,  of  which, 
in  combination  with  organic  matters,  they  have  formed  a 
constituent  part.  As  the  kidneys  frequently  eliminate  from 
the  blood  foreign  matters  taken  into  the  system,  and  are 
capable  sometimes  of  throwing  oflF  an  excess  of  the  normal 
constituents  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  circulation, 
it  can  be  readily  understood  how  a  large  proportion  of  some 

'  For  further  information  conceming  these  principles,  the  reader  is  refetred 
to  works  treating  of  the  pathology  as  well  as  the  physiology  of  the  urine.  A 
succinct  statement  of  our  positive  Icnowledge  regarding  the  doubtful  principlei 
is  given  by  Robin  (Ltfom  tur  Ut  humtun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  688,  d  m^.). 

*  BoBiN,  up,  cU^  p.  690. 
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of  the  inorganic  matters  of  the  urine  is  derived  from  the 
food. 

From  the  fact  that  the  inorganic  matters  discharged  in 
the  urine  are  generally  the  same  as  those  introduced  with 
the  food,  and  that  they  vary  in  proportion  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  food,  it  is  diflBcult  to  ascertain  how  far  their 
presence  and  quantity  in  the  urine  represent  the  processes 
of^disassimilation.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain :  that  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  food,  the  blood,  the  tissues,  and 
the  urine,  are  never  without  inorganic  matter  in  considera- 
ble variety ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  presence 
of  these  salts  in  a  tolerably  definite  proportion  influences  the 
processes  of  absorption  and  secretion  and  has  an  important 
bearing .  upon  nutrition  ;  but  we  are  as  yet  so  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  processes  of  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  that 
we  cannot  follow  out  all  the  relations  of  the  inorganic  mat- 
ters, first  to  nutrition,  and  afterward  to  disassimilation. 

Chlorides, — ^Almost  all  of  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  in 
the  form  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  the  amount  of  chloride  of 
potassium  being  insignificant  and  not  of  any  special  physio- 
logical importance.  It  is  unnecessary,v^in  this  connection,  to 
describe  the  well-known  properties  of  common  salt ;  and  the 
means  for  determining  its  presence  and  proportion  in  the 
urine  are  fully  treated  of  in  works  upon  physiological  chem- 
istry. All  that  we  have  to  consider  is  its  importance  and  sig- 
nificance as  a  urinary  constituent. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  the  composition  of  the  urine, 
it  is  seen  that  the  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  subject 
to  very  great  variations,  the  range  being  from  three  to  eight 
parts  per  thousand.  This  at  once  suggests  the  idea  that  the 
quantity  excreted  is  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  amount  taken  in  with  the  food ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
shown  by  numerous  observations  that  this  is  the  fact.*    The 

'  THUDiCHinc,  A  Treatise  an  the  PcUhology  of  the  Uritie^  London,  1868,  p.  162. 
— NBrBADKR  AMD  VoGKL,  A  Ouideto  the  Qualitative  and  Quaniiiative  Analysis  of 
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proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  blood  seems  to  be 
tolerably  constant ;  and  any  excess  that  may  be  introduced 
is  thrown  oflF  chiefly  by  the  kidneys.  It  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively that  deprivation  of  common  salt  in  the  food  after 
a  time  is  followed  by  serious  disturbances  in  the  general  pro- 
cess of  nutrition ;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  this 
proximate  principle  is  a  constituent  of  every  tissue  of  the 
body,  except  the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  As  the  chlorides  are 
deposited  with  the  organic  matter  in  all  the  acts  of  nutrition, 
they  are  found  to  be  eliminated  constantly  with  the  products 
of  disassimilation  of  the  nitrogenized  parts,  and  their  absence 
from  the  food  does  not  completely  arrest  their  discharge  in  the 
urine.  According  to  Robin,  by  suppressing  salt  in  the  food, 
its  daily  excretion  may  be  reduced  to  fix)m  thirty  to  forty-five 
grains,  the  normal  quantity  being  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains.  This  quantity  is  less 
than  the  amount  contained  in  the  ingesta,  and  under  these 
circumstances  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  nutritive 
activity.  "  This  fact  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  adding 
chloride  of  sodium  to  the  food."  *  It  is  an  interesting  patho- 
logical fact,  that  in  all  acute  febrile  disorders,  the  proportion 
of  chlorine  in  the  urine  rapidly  diminishes,  and  is  frequently 
reduced  to  one  hundredth  of  the  normal  amount."  The 
quantity  rapidly  increases  to  the  normal  standard  during 
convalescence.  Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  in 
simple  watery  solution;  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  exists  in  combination  with  urea. 

The  daily  elimination  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  grains  (Robin).  Tlie  great  variations 
in  its  proportion  in  the  urine  under  different  conditions  of 
alimentation,  etc.,  will  explain  the  differences  in  the  esti- 
mates given  by  various  authorities. 

the  Urinf,  New  Sifdenham  SocUt^,  London,  1863,  p.  396. — ^BoBisr,  Lspnu  «vr  Im 
humeur^^  Paris,  1867,  p.  662. 
*  Robin,  op.  eit.^  p.  663. 

'  KsDBAirEB  AND  VOGKL,  Cp,  Cl/.,  p.  397. 
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Sulphates, — There  is  very  little  to  be  said  regarding  the 
sulphates,  beyond  the  general  statements  concerning  the  in- 
organic principles  of  the  urine.  The  proportion  of  these 
salts  is  here  very  much  greater  than  in  the  blood,  in  which 
there  exists  only  about  0*28  of  a  part  per  thousand.  Inas- 
much as  the  proportion  in  the  urine  is  from  three  to  seven 
parts  per  thousand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  kidneys  elimi- 
nate these  principles  as  fast  as  they  find  their  way  into  the 
circulating  fluid  either  from  the  food  or  from  the  tissues.* 
Like  other  principles  derived  in  great  part  from  the  food, 
the  normal  variations  in  the  proportion  of  sulphates  in  the 
urine  are  very  great.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  in  detail 
the  variations  in  the  amount  of  sulphates  discharged  in  the 
urine,  depending  upon  the  ingestion  of  different  salts  or  upon 
diet,  for  all  the  recorded  observations  have  been  followed 
by  tlie  same  results,  and  show  that  the  ingestion  of  sulphates 
in  quantity  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
proportion  eliminated.  Numerous  experiments  on  this  point 
have  been  made  by  Vogel  and  others." 

Thudichum  estimates  the  daily  excretion  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-eight  grains.*  Assum- 
ing, with  Robin,  that  the  sulphates  consist  of  about  equal 
parts  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda,  with  traces 
of  sulphate  of  lime,*  the  quantity  of  salts  would  be  from  22*5 
to  37'5  grains  of  sulphate  of  potassa  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Phosphates. — The  urine  contains  phosphates  in  a  variety 
of  forms;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  known  that  any  one  of 
the  different  combinations  possesses  peculiar  relations  to  the 
process  of  disassimilation,  as  distinguished  from  the  other 
phosphates,  the  phosphatic  salts  may  be  considered  together. 

•  Robin,  Lefota  Buries  humeurs^  Paris,  1867,  p.  663. 
'  Necbacer  and  Vogel,  op,  eii,,  p.  404. 

'  Thudichuv,  a  TWaiUe  an  the  PcUhology  of  (he  UHne^  London,  1858,  p.  416. 

*  Robin,  loc.  eU, 
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The  remarks  which  we  have  just  made  with  r^ard  to  the 
chlorides  and  the  sulphates  are  applicable,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, to  the  phosphates.  These  salts  exist  constantly  in  the 
urine,  and  are  derived  in  part  from  the  food,  and  in  part 
from  the  tissues.  Like  other  inorganic  matters,  they  are 
united  with  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  organism,  and 
when  these  are  changed  into  excrementitious  principles,  and 
are  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  they  pass  with 
them  and  are  dischai^  from  the  organism. 

It  becomes  a  question  of  importance,  now,  to  consider 
how  far  the  phosphates  are  derived  fit>m  the  tissues,  and 
what  proportion  comes  directly  from  the  food.  This  point 
is  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that  phosphorus  has 
been  shown  to  exist  in  the  nerve-tissue,  and  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  excretion  of  phosphates  r^resents,  to  some 
extent,  the  physiological  wear  of  the  nervous  system. 

All  observers  agree  that  the  quantity  of  phosphates  in 
the  urine  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  proportion  in  the  food, 
and  that  an  excess  of  phosphates  taken  into  the  stomach  is 
immediately  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.*  It  is  a  familiar 
fact,  indeed,  that  the  phosphates  are  deficient  and  the  car- 
bonates predominate  in  the  urine  of  the  herbivora,  while  the 
reverse  obtains  in  the  camivora  ;  and  that  variations,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  urine  may  be  produced  by  feeding  animals 
with  different  kinds  of  food.  Verdeil  made  some  very  inter- 
esting comparative  analyses  of  the  blood  for  the  alkaline 
phosphates  in  the  herbivora,  the  camivora,  and  in  man.  He 
found  the  proportion  very  small  in  the  ox,  as  compared  with 
the  dog,  and  intermediate  in  the  human  subject.  The  pro- 
portion of  phosphates  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  was  greatly 
diminished  by  feeding  with  potato.*  Deprivation  of  food  di- 
minishes the  quantity  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  but  a  certain 

'  Xeubauer  and  Vookl,  op.  cit.y  p.  411. 

HAiOfOND,  On  the  Etcrttion  of  Photphorie  Acid  by  the  Eidneye. — Phyth 


lo^eal  Jfemoin^  Philadelphia,  1863,  p.  29,  et  9eq, 

*  Robin  et  Vebdeil,  Chirme  anatomique^  Paris,  1853,  tome  il,  p.  88<X 
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proportion  is  discharged,  derived  exclusively  from  the  tissues. 
We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  products  of  disassim- 
ilation  of  the  nitrogenized  principles  are  never  discharged 
in  health  without  being  accompanied  with  certain  inorganic 
salts,  such  as  the  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates. 

In  connection  with  the  fact  that  phosphorus  exists  (in 
precisely  what  condition  it  is  not  known)  in  the  nervous 
matter,  it  has  been  stated  that  mental  exertion  is  always  at- 
tended with  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  phosphates ; 
and  this  has  been  advanced  to  show  that  these  salts  are 
specially  derived  from  disassimilation  of  the  brain-substance. 
Experiments  show  that  it  is  not  alone  the  phosphates  that  are 
increased  in  quantity  under  these  conditions,  but  urea,  the 
chlorides,  sulphates,  and  inorganic  matters  generally ;  *  and 
in  point  of  fact,  any  physiological  conditions  which  increase 
the  proportion  of  nitrogenized  ejrcrementitious  principles  in- 
crease as  well  the  elimination  of  inorganic  matters.  It  can- 
not be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  discharge  of  phosphates  is 
specially  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  brain.  "We  learn 
nothing  from  pathology  upon  this  point,  for  although  numer- 
ous observations  have  been  made  upon  the  excretion  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  disease — Vogel  having  made  about  one 
thousand  different  analyses  in  various  affections' — ^no  defi- 
nite results  have  been  obtained. 

From  these  facts  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  physiological 
reason  why  we  are  able  to  connect  tlie  elimination  of  the 
phosphates  with  the  disassimilation  of  any  particular  tissue 
or  organ,  especially  as  these  salts  in  some  form  are  univer- 
sally distributed  in  the  organism. 

*  Havxond,    Urclogieal   CwntrHbutiom.^^  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Seieneei^  Philadelphia,  1856,  New  Series,  toI.  xxxi.,  p.  884. 

^—  Btassox,  Euai  eur  la  rdaiion  qui  exiale  d  Petal  phyinoloffique  entre 
raetiviU  drebrale  ei  la  compotUion  dee  nrinet^  Paris,  1868,  p.  66.  By  reference 
to  the  table  by  Byasson  on  page  48,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  urine  is  more  than  doubled  by  mental  exertion,  while  the 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  is  increased  less  than  one-third. 

*  Xeubauer  and  Vooel,  op,  a/.,  p.  413,  ct  tieq. 
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Observations  have  been  made  upon  the  hourly  variations 
in  the  discharge  of  phosphoric  acid  at  different  periods  of  the 
day ;  but  tliese  do  not  appear  to  bear  any  absolate  relation 
to  known  physiological  conditions,  not  even  to  the  process 
of  disrestion.* 

Of  the  different  phosphatic  salts  of  the  urine,  the  most 
important  are  those  in  which  the  acid  is  combined  with  soda. 
These  exist  in  the  form  of  the  neutral  and  acid  phosphates. 
The  acid  salt  has  one  equivalent  of  the  base,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine  at  the  moment  of 
its  emission.  The  so-called  neutral  salt  is  slightly  alkaline, 
and  has  two  equivalents  of  base.  The  proportion  of  tlie 
phosphates  of  soda  in  the  urine  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  phosphatic  salts,  but  the  daily  amount  excreted  has 
not  been  estimated.  The  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  a  constant 
constituent  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  acid  and  the  basic  phos- 
phate of  lime.  The  daily  excretion  of  phosphate  of  magne- 
sia amounts  to  from  7*7  to  11*8  grains,  and  of  the  phosphates 
of  lime,  from  4*7  to  5*7  grains.*  According  to  Robin,  there 
always  exists  in  the  urine  a  small  quantity  of  the  ammonio- 
magnesian  phosphate,  but  it  never,  in  health,  exists  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  a  crystalline  deposit.'  The  daily 
excretion  of  the  phosphates  is,  as  we  have  seen,  subject  to 
great  variations,  but  the  average  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
excreted  daily  may  be  estimated  at  about  fifty  grains,  or, 
more  accurately,  fifty-six  grains.* 

Tlie  urine  contains,  in  addition  to  the  inorganic  prin- 
ciples above  described,  a  small  quantity  of  silicic  acid; 
but,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  has  no  physiological  im- 
portance. 

'  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Neubauer  and  Vogel  for  a  fuller 
consideration  of  the  physiological  and  pathological  relations  of  the  phoa- 
phatcs. 

'  Neubauer  and  Vogel,  op,  cit,  p.  69. 

'  Robin,  Le^m  sur  les  humeurs^  Paris,  1867,  p.  666. 

*  TuuDicnuM,  A  TreatUe  on  the  Paihologif  of  the  Urine^  London,  1858,  p. 
410. 
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Coloring  Matter  and  Mucus. 

The  peculiar  color  of  the  urine  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
a  nitrogenized  principle,  known  to  physiological  chemists 
under  a  variety  of  names.  We  have  mentioned  it  in  the 
table  as  urrosacine.  It  is  also  called  urochrome,  urohsema- 
tine,  uroxanthine,  and  purpurine.  We  have  no  accurate 
account  of  its  ultimate  composftion,  and  all  that  is  known 
about  its  constituents  is  that  it  contains  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  and  probably  iron.*  Although  its 
exact  ultimate  composition  is  not  absolutely  settled,  its  con- 
stituents are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  being  very 
much  greater.  These  facts  point  to  the  probability  of  the 
formation  of  urrosacine  from  hoematine. 

The  quantity  of  coloring  matter  in  the  normal  urine  is 
very  small.  It  is  subject  to  considerable  variation  in  disease, 
and  almost,  always  is  fixed  by  deposits  and  calculi  of  uric 
acid  or  the  urates,  giving  them  their  peculiar  color.  This 
principle  first  makes  its  appearance  in  the  urine,  and  is  prob- 
ably formed  in  the  kidneys.  So  little  is  known  of  its  phys- 
iological or  pathological  relations  to  the  organism,  that  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  follow  out  all  of  the  chemical  de- 
tails of  its  behavior  in  the  presence  of  different  reagents. 

The  normal  urine  always  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
mucus,  with  more  or  less  epithelium  from  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  a  few  leucocytes.  These  form  a  faint  cloud  in 
the  lower  strata  of  healthy  urine,  after  a  few  hours'  repose. 
The  properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  mucus  have  already 
been  considered.*  An  important  peculiarity,  however,  of 
the  mucus  contained  in  normal  urine  is  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  excite  decomposition  of  the  urea,  and  that  the  urine  may 
remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  bladder  without  undergoing 
any  putrefactive  change. 

>  RoBix  ET  Verdeil,  CMmU  anatomiquej  Paris,  1S63,  tome  iiL,  p.  898, 
»  See  page  61, 
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Gases  of  the  Urine. 

In  the  process  of  separation  of  the  urine  from  the  blood 
by  the  kidneys,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  gaaes  in  solution 
in  the  circulating  fluid  ia  also  removed.  For  a  long  time, 
indeed,  it  has  been  known  that  the  nonnal  human  urine  con- 
tained different  gases,  bnt  lately  some  very  interesting  ob- 
eervationa  on  this  subject  have  been  made  by  M.  Morin,'  in 
which  the  proportions  of  the  free  gasea  in  solution  have  been 
accurately  estimated.  By  using  the  method  employed  by 
Magnus  in  estimating  the  gases  of  the  blood,'  Morin  waa 
able  to  extract  about  two  and  a  half  volumes  of  gas  from  a 
hundred  parts  of  urine.  By  careful  experiments,  lie  ascer- 
tained that  a  certain  quantity  of  gas  remained  in  the  urine, 
and  could  not  bo  extracted  by  his  ordinary  process.  Thia 
amounted  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  volume  of  gas. 
Adding  this  to  the  quantity  of  gas  extracted,  he  obtained 
the  proportions  to  one  litre  of  urine,  in  cubic  centimetres, 
which  are  given  in  the  table,  viz. : 

Oxygen 0'8S4 

Kitrogcn S-5S9 

Carbonic  add 19'830 

These  proportions  represent  the  average  of  fifteen  obser- 
vations upon  the  urine  secreted  during  the  night. 

The  jiroportion  of  these  gases  was  found  bv  Morin  to  be 
subject  to  certain  variations.  For  example,  after  the  inges- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  or  any  other  liquid, 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  was  considerably  increased  (from 
0'824,  to  1'034),  and  the  carbonic  acid  was  diminished  mora 

'  Moars,  Rfthereha  «ur  I™  gat  libra  de  rurini. — JoHrval  de  pharmade  el  dt 
dtimir,  TariB,  19S4,  tomo  xlv.,  p.  396,  cT  trg. 

■  The  metbod  of  Uai^ua  m  ipplied  to  ths  giBea  of  the  urine  doe«  not  ia< 
Tol»e  the  elemcnu  of  inaccuracy  which  we  have  poinled  out  with  reference  ta 
Ibc  blood  {six  vol.  i.,  ReiipirBLiDD,  p.  462) ;  for  in  the  urine  there  ia  nolendeoej 
to  the  disappcsrnnee  of  oif  f^u  and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  sneh  u  li 
due  in  the  blood  to  ibe  action  of  the  corpuacles. 
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than  one-half.  The  most  interesting  variations,  however, 
were  in  connection  \rith  mnscular  exercise.  After  walking 
a  long  distance,  the  exercise  beinw  taken  both  before  and 
after  eating,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was  found  to  be 
double  that  contained  in  the  urine  after  repose.  The  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  was  very  slightly  diminished,  and  the 
nitrogen  was  gomewhat  increased.  The  variations  of  these 
gaees,  however,  were  insignificant, 

Morin  explains  the  great  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  the  greater  respiratory  activity  during 
exercise.  It  ia  well  known,  indeed,  that  muscular  exercise 
largely  increases  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood 
and  the  quantity  eliminated  by  ttie  lungs ;  and  as  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  urine  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
blood,  we  should  expect  that  the  same  conditions  would  in- 
crease its  proportion  in  this  secretion. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  kidneys  are  very  important  as 
eliminators  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  system,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  presence  of  this  jras  in  the  urine  assists  in  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  saline  constituents  of  this  fluid,  no- 
tably the  phosphates. 


Yariationa  in  the  CoTnpoaition  of  the  Urine. 

The  nrine  represents  in  its  varied  constituents  not  only 
a  great  part  of  the  physiological  disintegration  of  the  organ- 
ism, but  it  contains  elements  evidently  derived  from  the 
food.  Its  constitution  is  varj-ing  with  every  different  con- 
dition of  nutrition,  with  exercise,  bodily  and  mental,  with 
fileep,  age,  sex,  diet,  respiratory  activity,  the  quantity  of  cu- 
taneous exhalation,  and,  indeed,  with  every  condition  tliat 
affects  any  part  of  the  system.  There  is  no  fluid  in  the  body 
that  contains  such  a  variety  of  principles,  as  a  constant  con- 
dition, but  in  which  the  proportion  of  these  principles  is 
so  variable.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  given  in 
the  table  of  the  composition  of  the  urine  the  ordinary  lim- 
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its  of  variation  of  its  different  constituents;  and  it  has 
been  found  necessary,  in  treating  of  the  individual  ezcre- 
mentitious  principles,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  variations  in 
their  proportion  in  the  urine.  In  treating  more  specdally 
of  the  pliysiological  variations  of  the  urine,  we  shall  only 
refer  in  general  terms  to  conditions  that  produce  wide  and 
important  changes  in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents ;  and 
under  the  head  of  nutrition,  we  will  consider  how  far  the 
absolute  quantities  of  the  urinary  principles  and  other  ex- 
crementitious  substances  represent  the  physiological  waste 
which  is  always  coincident  with  the  repair  of  parts.  A  full 
and  complete  history  of  all  the  variations  in  the  urine  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work.* 

YaAations  with  Age  and  Sex. — There  are  decided  dif- 
ferences in  the  composition  of  the  urine  at  different  periods 
of  life  and  in  the  sexes.  These  must  depend  in  part  upon 
tlie  different  conditions  of  nutrition  and  exercise,  and  in 
part  upon  differences  in  the  food.  Although  the  quantities 
of  excrementitious  matters  present  great  variations,  their  re- 
lations to  the  organism  are  not  materially  modified,  except, 
perhaps,  at  an  early  age ;  and  the  influence  of  sex  and  age 
is  merely  felt  as  they  affect  the  diet  and  general  habits  of 
life. 

It  is  stated  by  most  authors  that  the  urine  of  the  foetns 
is  highly  albuminous  and  contains  no  urea;  but  examina- 
tions of  the  urine  in  the  foetus  and  newly  born  have  been 
so  few  that  we  know  very  little  regarding  its  constitution 
and  normal  variations.  The  researches  of  the  authorities 
on  this  subject,  quoted  by  Parkes,*  leave  the  question  of  the 
composition  of  the  urine  in  the  foetus  and  during  the  first 

1  For  more  extended  details  of  the  Tariations  of  the  urine  in  health  and  dis* 
ease,  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  treatises.  Dr.  Parkea  considers  these 
points  very  fully.  (Parkes,  The  Composition  of  the  Urine  in  Health  and  Distaae, 
and  under  (he  Action  of  Hemediet,  London,  1859,  pp.  89-179.) 

•  Op,  cit,^  p.  41,  etteq. 
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days  of  extra  uterine  life  still  uncertain.  In  a  specimen  of 
urine  taken  from  a  still-bom  child  delivered  with  forceps, 
examined  by  Drs.  Elliot  and  Isaacs,  the  presence  of  urea 
was  determined  beyond  a  doubt.  This  urine  was  of  a  pale 
straw-color,  like  clear  syrup  in  consistence,  of  an  acid  re- 
action, and  a  specific  gravity  of  1007*5.  It  contained  neither 
sugar  nor  albumen.  Well-marked  crystals  of  the  nitrate  and 
of  the  oxalate  of  urea  were  obtained  from  this  specimen.* 
Dr.  Beale  found  urea  in  a  specimen  taken  at  the  seventh 
month.* 

"With  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  urine  at  the  earliest  periods  of  existence,  it  is 
impossible  to  deduce  any  conclusions  regarding  the  pro- 
duction of  the  excrementitious  principleft  at  this  time ;  and 
it  would  be  improfitable  to  detail  the  unsatisfactory  and 
conflicting  examinations  to  be  found  in  works  devoted  spe- 
cially to  the  urine. 

Observations  upon  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  seven  are  more  definite.  At  this  period  of  life,  the 
amount  of  urea  excreted  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  about  double  that  in  the  adult.  The  amount  of  chlo- 
rine in  children  is  about  three  times  the  quantity  in  the 
adult ;  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  other  solid  matters 
is  also  greater.  The  amount  of  water  excreted  by  the  kid- 
neys in  children,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  is 
very  much  greater  than  in  the  adult,  being  more  than  double. 
From  eight  years  of  age  to  eighteen,  the  urinary  excretion 
becomes  gradually  reduced  to  the  adult  standard.'  It  has 
been  noticed  by  Gallois,  that  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are 
much  more  frequent  in  the  urine  of  children  between  four 
and  fourteen  years  of  age  than  in  the  adult.* 

•  £lliot,   Urine  in  Foetal  Life. — American  Journal  of  iKe  Medical  Sciences^ 
Philadelphia,  1857,  New  Series,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  555. 

•  Beixb,  Kidney  DiMocet,  Urinary  DepoeiUy  and  Calculoua  Ditordtr^^  Phila- 
delphia, 1869,  p.  125. 

•  Parkxs,  op,  eit.,  pp.  44,  45. 

^  Gallois,  De  V oxalate  de  chaux,  Paris,  1869,  p.  14. 
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There  are  not  many  definite  observations  on  record  npon 
the  composition  of  the  nrine  in  the  latter  periods  of  life.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  there  is  a  decided  diminution, 
at  this  period,  in  the  excretion  of  nrea,  and  that  the  absolute 
quantity  of  the  urine  is  somewhat  smaller. 

The  absolute  quantity  of  the  urinary  excretion  in  women 
is  less  than  in  men,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  proportionate 
amount  of  these  principles  to  the  weight  of  the  body ;  still, 
the  differences  in  the  proportionate  excretion  are  not  ver^ 
marked,  and  the  amount  of  aU  these  principles  being  subject 
to  modifications  from  the  same  causes  as  in  men,  the  small 
deficiency,  in  the  few  direct  observations  upon  record,  may 
be  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  explained  by  the  fact  that  womoi 
usually  perform  less  mental  and  physical  work  than  men, 
and  that  their  digestive  system  is  generally  not  so  active. 

Variations  at  Different  SeasonSj  and  at  Different  Peri- 
ods of  the  Day. — The  changes  in  the  quantity  and  com- 
position of  the  urine  which  may  be  directly  referred  to 
the  conditions  of  digestion,  temperature,  sleep,  exercise, 
etc.,  have  long  been  recognized  by  physiologists ;  but  it  k 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  so  to  separate  these  influences, 
that  the  true  modifying  value  of  each  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. For  example,  there  is  nothing  which  produces  such 
marked  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  as  the 
digestion  of  food.  So  marked,  indeed,  is  its  influence,  that 
some  writers  of  authoritv  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
greatest  part  of  what  have  been  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant excrementitious  matters  is  derived  from  the  food, 
and  not  from  physiological  disintegration  of  the  tissues. 
Under  strictly  physiological  conditions,  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  digestion  must  always  complicate  observations 
upon  the  effects  of  exercise,  sleep,  season,  period  of  the 
day,  etc. ;  and  the  urine  is  continually  varying  in  health, 
with  the  physiological  modifications  in  the  other  processes 
and  conditions  of  life.    It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
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to  note  the  most  important  of  these  variations  and  endeavor 
to  appreciate  the  conditions  which  combine  to  produce  them, 
assigning  to  each  one  its  proper  value. 

At  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  different  climates, 
the  urine  presents  certain  variations  in  its  quantity  and  com! 
position.  It  seems  necessary  that  a  tolerably  definite  quan- 
tity of  water  should  be  discharged  from  the  body  at  all 
times ;  and  when  the  temperature  or  hygrometric  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  skin,  as 
in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  urine  is 
diminished,  and  its  proportion  of  solid  matters  correspond- 
ingly increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  obtains 
when  the  action  of  the  skin  is  diminished  from  any  cause. 
This  fact  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  as  well  as  of  scien- 
tific observation. 

At  different  periods  of  the  day,  the  urine  presents  con- 
stant and  important  variations.  It  is  evident  that  the  spe- 
cific gravity  must  be  constantly  varying  with  the  proportion 
of  water  and  solid  constituents.  According  to  Dal  ton,  the 
urine  first  discharged  in  the  morning  is  dense  and  highly  col- 
ored ;  that  passed  during  the  forenoon  is  pale  and  of  a  low 
specific  gravity ;  and  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  it  is  again 
deeply  colored,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  increased,*  The 
acidity  is  also  subject  to  tolerably  definite  diurnal  variations, 
which  have  already  been  noted.* 

Variations  jproduced  hy  Food. — ^An  immense  number 
of  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  influence  of  ordi- 
nary food,  and  upon  diet  restricted  to  particular  articles. 
These  facts  have  necessarily  been  considered  more  or  less 
fully  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  urinary  constit- 
uents ;  but  it  is  important,  in  studying  the  influence  of  mus- 
cular exercise,  mental  effort,  etc.,  to  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  variations  occurring  under  the  influence  of  the  ingesta. 

*  Dalton,  a  Treaiue  on  Human  Phi^iology^  PUUdelphia,  1867,  p.  885. 

*  See  page  190. 
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Water  and  liquids  generally  always  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  water  in  the  urine  and  diminish  the  speciiic  gravity. 
This  is  so  marked  after  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities 
of  liquids,  that  the  urine  passed  under  these  conditions  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  by  physiologists  as  the  urhia  patus. 
This  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  clinical  examinations  of  the 
urine.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  however,  that  when  an  excess  of 
water  has  been  taken  for  purposes  of  experiment,  the  diet 
being  carefully  regulated,  the  absolute  amount  of  solid  mat- 
ters excreted  is  considerably  increased.  This  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  urea,  but  it  is  noticeable  in  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates,  though  not  to  any  great  extent  in  the  chlorides. 
The  results  of  experiments  on  this  point  seem  to  show  that 
water  taken  in  excess  increases  the  activitv  of  disassimi- 
lation.* 

The  ordinary  meals  invariably  increase  the  solid  constit- 
uents of  the  urine ;  the  most  constant  and  uniform  increase 
being  in  the  proportion  of  urea.  This,  however,  depends  to 
a  great  extent  upon  the  kind  of  food  taken.  The  increase 
is  usually  noted  during  the  first  hour  after  a  meal,  and  at- 
tains its  maximum  at  the  third  or  fourth  hour.  The  inoi^ 
ganic  matters  are  increased,  as  well  as  the  excrementitious 
principles  proper.  The  urine  passed  after  food  has  been 
called  xtrina  cibij  under  the  idea  that  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  urine  supposed  to  be  derived  exclusively  from  disas- 
similation  of  the  body,  the  vrina  sanguinis. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  to  determine 
the  influence  of  diflerent  kinds  of  food  upon  the  composition 
of  the  urine,  particularly  the  comparative  effects  of  a  nitri^en- 
ized  and  a  non-nitrogenized  diet.  Lehmann  has  made  some 
very  striking  observations  upon  this  point,  and  his  results  have 
been  fully  confirmed  by  many  other  physiologists  of  author- 
ity. Without  discussing  elaborately  all  of  these  obsen^ations, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  ingestion  of  an  excess  of  ni- 
trogenized  principles  always  produced  a  great  increase  in 

>  Paekes,  op.  «/.,  p.  67,  ef  9eq. 
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the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  urine, 
particularly  the  urea.  On  a  non-nitrogenized  diet,  the  pro- 
portion of  urea  was  found  to  be  diminished  more  than  one- 
half.  The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lehmann  are  so 
striking  that  we  quote  them  in  full : 

"  My  experiments  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  which 
is  excreted  is  extremely  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
food  which  has  been  previously  taken.  On  a  purely  animal 
diet,  or  on  food  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  there  were  often  two- 
fifths  more  urea  excreted  than  on  a  mixed  diet ;  while,  on  a 
mixed  diet,  there  was  almost  one-third  more  than  on  a  purely 
vegetable  diet ;  while,  finally,  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  the 
amount  of  urea  was  less  than  half  the  quantity  excreted 
during  an  ordinary  mixed  diet. 

"In  my  experiments  on  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of 
food  on  the  animal  organism,  and  especially  on  the  urine,  I 
arrived  at  the  above  results,  which  in  mean  numbers  may  be 
expressed  as  follows :  On  a  well-regulated  mixed  diet  I  dis- 
charged, in  twenty-four  hours,  32*5  grammes  of  urea  (I  give 
the  mean  of  fifteen  observations) ;  on  a  purely  animal  diet, 
53*2  grammes  (the  mean  of  twelve  observations) ;  on  a  v^e- 
table  diet,  22*5  grammes  (the  mean  of  twelve  observations) ; 
and  on  a  non-nitrogenous  diet,  15*4  grammes  (the  mean  of 
three  observations)."  * 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  urine,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
that  the  ingestion  of  mineral  substances  increases  their  pro- 
portion in  the  excretions.  We  have  already  alluded  to  this 
fact  in  treating  of  the  difierent  inorganic  salts. 

There  are  certain  articles  which,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  the  diet  being  regular,  seem  to  retard  the  process  of 

>  Lehmanx,  I'hjfiioioffieal  Chemistry,  Philadelphia,  1856,  toL  L,  pp.  160, 161. 

These  results  were  fttllT^confirmed  in  the  Terj  interesting  experiments  of 
ProC  Hammond  upon  the  nutritiye  yalue  of  albumen,  starch,  and  gum,  when 
singly  and  exclusively  used  as  food  {TranModUmt  of  the  Ameriean  Medieal  A^ 
wciaUon,  Philadelphia,  1867,  toL  x.,  p.  618,  et  $eg,). 
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disassimilation ;  or,  at  least,  they  dirninifth  in  a  marked  man- 
ner the  amount  of  matters  excreted,  partiealarljr  the  nzea. 
Alcohol  has  a  very  decided  influence  of  this  kind.  Its  ac- 
tion may  be  modified  by  the  presence  of  salts  and  other 
matters  in  the  different  alcoholic  beverages,  but  in  all  direct 
experiments,  alcohol,  taken  either  under  normal  conditions 
of  diet,  when  the  diet  is  deficient,  or  when  it  is  in  exeess, 
diminishes  the  excretion  of  urea.  The  same  is  true  of  tea 
and  coffee/ 

Infiuenoe  of  MiMCiilar  £iteroise.-^There  ean  be  no  doubt 
that  muscular  exercise,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  diet^  in* 
creases  the  proportion  of  many  of  the  solid  constituente  of 
the  urine,  particularly  the  urea.    It  is  impossible  to  come  to 
any  other  conclusion  after  studjdng  the  elaboarate  researehes 
of  Lehmann,'  Hammond,'  and  others  upon  this  subject.    It 
must  be  remembered,  in  considering  the  effects  <^  ex^cite 
upon  the  elimination  of  excrementitious  matters,  that  the 
modifications  in  the  urine  produced  by  food  sore  very  consid- 
erable.   We  have  purposely  considered  the  influence  of  food 
before  taking  up  other  modifying  conditions,  so  as  to  make 
apparent  an  important  element  of  error  in  some  reoent  ob- 
servations, which  are  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  ideas 
on  this  subject.    When,  for  example,  it  has  been  shown  that 
restriction  to  a  non-nitrogenous  diet  will  immediately  dimin- 
ish the  daily  elimination  of  urea  more  than  one-half,  it  is 
evident  that  the  diet  must  always  be  fully  considered  in  ex- 
periments upon  the  effects  of  exercise  or  other  modifying 
circumstances. 

There  is  another  important  point,  also,  which  is  not  al- 
ways taken  into  consideration  in  comparative  observations 

>  This  subject  has  already  been  considered  under  the  head  of  AlimentatkiL 
See  YoL  IL,  Alimentation,  p.  102,  e<  mq, 

*  Lehxann,  Pkynologieal  Chemidry^  Philadelphia,  1855,  toL  L,  p.  151. 

*  Hammond,  7%e  Rdatiotu  which  exitl  hebtetn  Urta  and  UrU  Acid, — AmaieaH 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieneeg,  Philadelphia,  January,  1855,  and  J^k^noloqkd 
Memoin^  Philadelpliia,  1868,  p.  18. 
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upon  the  absolute  qaantities  of  urea  elimiiiated  daring  exer- 
cise and  repose,  and  that  is  the  elimination  of  this  principle 
by  the  cutaneous  surface.  We  have  already  seen  that  urea 
is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  sweat.  Speck,  who  found 
that  exercise  usually  increased  the  elimination  of  excremen- 
titious  matters,  noted  the  fSetct  that  urea  was  not  increased  in 
the  urine  when  the  sweat  was  very  abundant.^ 

The  very  elaborate  analysis  of  the  principal  observa- 
tions on  this  subject  by  Parkes  shows  the  discrepancies  in 
the  experiments  of  different  authors,  and  points  out  several 
of  the  sources  of  error.*  The  weight  of  experimental  evi- 
dence at  that  time  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  an  increase  in 
the  elimination  of  urea  by  exercise ;  and  the  observations 
opposed  to  this  view  involved  inaccuracies  which  would  ex- 
plain, in  part  at  least,  the  contradictory  results  obtained. 
Lately,  new  observations  have  been  made,  which  are  assumed 
by  some  to  show  an  actual  diminution  by  exercise  in  the 
quantity  of  urea  excreted.  Fick  and  Wislicenus,'  Frank- 
land,*  and  Haughton  *  have  attempted  to  show  that  this  is 

'  Sfeck,  Ueber  die  Wirkung  der  bi$  tur  Ermikdung  gntngerUn  kOrperliehen 
Autirenffung  wUer  venekiedenmi  VerMUnmen  au/den  Stoffwedml, — Ar<hi»  mr 
Fordermngder  wistefuehafUichenEigUkwide^  Gottingen,  1860,  Bd.  i^.,  &  691. 

*  Parus,  The  CompotUion  of  the  Urine,  London,  1860,  p.  85,  et  eeq.  Dr. 
Parkes  has  made  some  interesting  observations,  since  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  the  urine,  apon  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise,  under  a  Aon- 
nitrogenous  diet,  upon  the  eliminadon  of  nrea.  He  found  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  excreta  slightly  increased  oyer  the  amount  eliminated  daring  a  period 
of  rest,  on  the  same  diet  The  elimination  by  the  skin  and  intestines  was  taken 
into  account  in  these  experiments.  Parkks,  On  the  Sliminaiion  of  Nitrogen  by 
the  Ktdneyt  and  InteeHnee,  during  Reet  and  JBxereiae,  on  a  Diet  teithotU  Nitrogen, 
— Proeeedinge  of  the  Royai  Society ,  London,  186*^  vol  xv.,  Na  89,  p.  389,  el  eeq. 

*  Fick  and  Wislicknus,  On  the  Origin  of  Muecular  Fower.^^London,  Edinr 
burgh  and  Dublin  Phiheophical  Maganne,  London,  Jan.-June,  1866,  voL  xxxL, 
p.  486,  el  eeq, 

*  FraxjOsXHD,  On  the  Origin  of  Mtueular  Power,  IWd,  Jnly^Dec,  1866,  vol. 
xxxii.,  p.  182,  et  eeq. 

*  Hauohton ,  Addreee  on  the  Relation  of  Food  to  Work  done  by  the  Body,  and 
ite  Bearing  upon  Medical  Practice, — The  Lancet,  London,  Aug.  16,  Aug.  22,  and 
Aug.  29, 1868. 
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the  fact,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  muscular 
force  involves  chiefly  the  consumption  of  non-nitrogenous 
principles  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid.  While  the 
experiments  on  this  subject  have  been  so  meagre,  it  would 
be  unprofitable  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  their 
merits,  particularly  as  they  have  not  been  directed  specially 
to  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  composition  of  the 
urine,  but  to  the  amount  of  muscular  power  developed  by 
difierent  kinds  of  food.  This  subject  has  not  been  reduced 
to  such  an  absolute  certainty  that  we  are  able  to  calculate 
mathematically  the  heat-units,  the  digestion-coefficients,  and 
the  amount  of  "  work "  produced  by  any  given  quantity  of 
food ;  and  such  calculations  cannot,  as  yet,  take  the  place  of 
actual  experimental  observations.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  the  measurable  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon  the 
proportion  of  certain  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine^  under 
normal  alimentation,  every  other  modifying  condition  being 
taken  into  account.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  ordi- 
nary mixed  diet,  the  elimination  of  urea  is  increased  by  exer- 
cise. Fick  and  Wislicenus  made  their  observations,  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  between  one  and  two  days,  under  a  diet 
of  non-nitrogenized  matter ;  and  Prof.  Haughton  compared 
his  observations,  made  in  July,  with  an  average  of  experi- 
ments made  at  diflerent  seasons,  taking  no  account  of  the 
action  of  the  skin.  It  may  be  true  that,  with  a  purely  non- 
nitrogenous  diet,  exercise  fails  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
urea  eliminated  by  the  kidneys,  as  appears  from  the  observa- 
tions of  Fick  and  Wislicenus ;  but  further  experiments  are 
necessary  to  settle  even  this  point ;  and  recent  observations 
by  Parkes  show  that  this  is  not  always  the  case.* 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  muscular  exercise  upon 
the  other  constituents  of  the  urine,  experiments  are  some- 
what contradictory.  Sometimes  the  water  is  lessened,  and 
sometimes  it  is  increased ;  this  probably  depending  upon  the 
activity  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation.     Sometimes  the  uric 

>  See  page  227,  note. 
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acid  is  increased,  and  sometimes  diminished.     The  sulphates, 
phosphates,  and  chlorides  are  generally  increased. 

The  general  result  of  experimental  observations  on  the 
effects  of  exercise  upon  the  urine  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
proposition  that  this  condition  increases  the  activity  of  the 
nutritive  processes,  and  produces  a  corresponding  activity  in 
the  function  of  disassimilation,  as  indicated  by  the  amount 
of  excrementitious  matters  separated  by  the  kidneys.^ 

Influence  of  Mental  Exertion. — Although  the  influence 
of  mental  exertion  upon  the  composition  of  the  urine  has 
not  been  very  much  studied,  the  results  of  the  investigations 
which  have  been  made  upon  this  subject  are,  in  many  re- 
gards, quite  satisfactory.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark 
that  the  secretion  of  urine  is  very  often  modified  to  a  very 
great  extent  through  the  nervous  system.  Fear,  anger,  and 
various  violent  emotions  sometimes  produce  a  sudden  and  co- 
pious secretion  of  urine  containing  a  large  amount  of  water, 
and  this  phenomenon  is  very  often  observed  in  cases  of  hys- 
teria. Very  intense  mental  exertion  will  occasionally  pro- 
duce the  same  result.  We  have  often  observed  a  frequent 
desire  to  urinate  during  a  few  hours  of  intense  and  unre- 
mitting mental  labor;  and  on  one  occasion,  being  struck 
with  the  amount  of  urine  voided,  it  was  found,  on  exami- 
nation, to  present  scarcely  any  acidity  and  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1002.  The  interesting  point  in  this  connection, 
however,  is  to  observe  the  influence  of  mental  labor  upon 

'  Dr.  J.  C.  Draper  made,  in  1856,  a  number  of  obseryationB  upon  the  effect 
of  exercise  on  the  excretion  of  urea,  from  which  he  concluded  that  rest  does 
not  diminish  this  excretion,  and  that  exercise  does  not  increase,  but  actually 
lessens,  the  quantity  discharged.  These  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  compar- 
ing  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  by  a  patient  confined  to  the  bed  with  a  frac- 
tured leg,  with  the  average  of  eighteen  observations  upon  other  persons.  The 
necessary  experimental  conditions  are  no  better  fulfilled  in  the  other  observa- 
tions than  in  this,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  cannot  therefore  be  accepted, 
in  opposition  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  other  observers  (Draper,  h  Mut- 
eular  Jfotion  the  Cause  of  the  Production  of  Urea  t — New  York  Journal  of  MedU 
cine,  1806,  New  Series,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  155,  ei  eeq.). 
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the  elimination  of  solid  mattera,  as  contrasted  with  the 
amount  of  excretion  during  complete  repose,  the  condi- 
tions of  alimentation  in  the  two  instances  being  identical 

The  most  extended  series  of  observations  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  all  the  necessary  experimental  conditions  were 
fulfilled,  are  those  of  Prof.  Hammond.  These  experiments 
commenced  with  a  standard  series  of  observations,  under  fixed 
conditions  of  diet,  exercise,  etc,  extending  over  a  period  of 
ten  days.  With  a  view,  then,  of  determining  the  influence 
of  increased  mental  exertion,  the  number  of  hours  in  the  day 
appropriated  to  study  was  doubled,  the  conditions  of  food 
and  exercise  remaining  the  same  as  in  the  standard  serie& 
The  average  of  a  series  of  observations,  extending  over  ten 
days,  showed  an  increase  in  the  quantity  oi  the  urine,  and 
an  increase,  also,  in  the  quantity  of  all  of  its  solid  constituoits, 
with  the  exception  of  uric  acid,  the  proportion  of  which  was 
notably  diminished.   The  amount  of  variation  was  as  follows : 

Average  of  ten  days  in  the  standard  series :  Quantity  of 
urine,  37'95  oz. ;  urea,  671 '32  grains;  uric  acid,  14'^ 
grains;  chlorine,  154*29  grains;  phosphoric  acid,  43*66 
grains ;  and  sulphuric  acid,  38-47  grains. 

Average  of  ten  days  with  increased  mental  exertion : 
Quantity  of  urine,  43'56  oz. ;  urea,  749'33  grains ;  uric  acid, 
10*75  grains ;  chlorine,  172*62  grains;  phosphoric  acid,  66*15 
grains ;  sulphuric  acid,  49*05  grains. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  also  extending  over  ten 
days,  in  which  there  was  absence,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
mental  exertion,  the  quantity  of  urine  was  diminished,  and 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  all  of  its  solid  con- 
stituents/ 

These  interesting  observations  have  since  been  confirmed 
by  a  number  of  difierent  series  of  experiments ; '  and  in  a 

^  IlAMMoyD,  Urologieal  OmiributumM. — American  JtmnuUo/tkt  Medical  5r»> 
eruxa,  Philadelphia,  185S,  New  Series,  toL  xxxL,  p.  830,  ei»eq,^  and  Fh/naiogied 
Jfemoira,  Philadelphia,  1863,  p.  17,  ei$eq. 

'  Thcdichcm,  a  Treatim  on  the  FatMcffy  of  the  Urine^  Loodoiif  1S58,  pp. 
163,  164. 
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very  interesting  work  upon  the  influence  of  cerebral  activity 
upon  the  composition  of  the  urine,  by  Byasson,  they  have 
been  somewhat  extended.  Byasson  found  that  by  mental 
exertion  the  quantity  of  urine  was  increased ;  the  amount 
of  urea  was  also  increased;  the  phosphoric  acid  was  in- 
creased about  one-third ;  the  sulphuric  acid  was  more  than 
doubled ;  and  the  chlorine  was  nearly  doubled.' 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  efiects  of  mental  exertion  upon  the  process  of 
disassimilation  of  the  nervous  tissue.  They  show  that  nearly 
all  of  the  solid  principles  contained  in  the  urine  are  in- 
creased in  quantity  by  prolonged  intellectual  exertion,  but 
they  &il  to  point  to  any  oneexcrementitious  principle,  either 
oi^anic  or  inorganic,  which  is  specially  connected  with  the 
physiological  wear  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
elimination  of  the  x^osphatea,  increased  out  of  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  other  solid  matters  of  the  urine,  is  one 
of  theccmstant  effects  of  intellectual  effort;  but  this  view 
is  not  sustained  by  direct  physiological  experiments,  nor  by 
facts  in  pathology.  We  have  already  discussed  this  question 
somewhat  elaborately,  under  the  head  of  the  phosphates  of 
the  urine.' 

'  Btassoit,  JSuMi  9ur  la  relaium  qui  aiiU  d  VHai  fhytkiogiqtu  tnitrt  VadiviU 
tMbroU  €t  la  eompomtion  da  wrinn^  Paris,  1868,  p.  48,  Table. 
*  See  p.  215. 
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PHT8IOLOOICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  LIVEB. 

CoTerings  and  ligaments  of  the  Utct — Capsule  of  Glisson — ^Lobfile»— Brandbct 
of  the  portal  veiii,  the  hepatic  arteiy  and  dnct— Interlobiilar  Tessds — ^Lob- 
ular yessela — Origin  and  course  of  the  hepatic  Tdns— Interlobular  tcui»— 
Structure  of  a  lobule  of  the  liver — Hepatic  cells — ^Arrangement  of  the 
bile-ducts  in  the  lobules — ^Anatomy  of  the  excretory  biliary  passages — 
Yasa  aberrantia — Gall-bladder— Hq>atic,  cystic,  and  common  docts— 
Kenres  and  lymphatics  of  the  liyer— Mechanism  of  the  secretion  and  dis- 
charge of  bile — Secretion  of  bile  from  Tenous  or  arterial  blood — Quantity 
of  bile — Variations  in  the  flow  of  the  bile — Influence  of  the  nenroos  sys- 
tem on  the  secretion  of  bile— Discharge  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder. 

The  liver,  by  far  the  largest  gland  in  the  body,  is  now 
known  to  have  several  entirely  distinct  functions ;  and  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  has  already  been  fully  con- 
sidered, in  connection  with  digestion.'  It  is  true  that  we 
know  very  little  with  i-egard  to  the  exact  office  of  the  bile  in 
digestion,  but  that  this  function  is  essential  to  life,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  We  have,  however,  more  positive  information 
with  regard  to  the  excrementitious  function  of  the  liver  and 
the  changes  which  the  blood  undergoes  in  passing  through 
its  substance ;  and  the  study  of  these  functions  is  closely 
connected  with  the  anatomy  of  the  liver  and  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  bile. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  dwell  upon  the 
ordinary  descriptive  anatomy  of  the  liver.     It  is  sufficient 

^  See  ToL  iL,  Digestion,  p.  860,  H  9eq. 
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to  state  that  it  is  situated  just  below  the  diaphragm,  in  the 
right  hypochondriac  region,  and  is  the  largest  gland  in  the 
body,  weighing,  when  moderately  filled  with  blood,  about 
four  and  a  half  pounds.  Its  weight  is  somewhat  variable, 
but  it  is  stated  by  Sappey  that  in  a  person  of  ordinary  adi- 
pose development,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  about  one  to  thirty.*  In  early  life,  the  liver  is  relatively 
larger,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  in  the  new- 
bom  child,  being  as  one  to  eighteen  or  twenty.' 

The  liver  is  covered  externally  by  peritoneum,  folds  or 
duplicatures  of  this  membrane  being  formed  as  it  passes  from 
the  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  adjacent  parts.  These  consti- 
tute four  of  the  so-called  ligaments  that  hold  the  liver  in  place. 
The  proper  coat  of  the  liver  is  a  very  thin,  but  dense  and  resist- 
ing fibrous  membrane,  adherent  to  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
but  detached  without  much  difficulty,  and  very  closely  united 
to  the  peritoneum.  This  membrane  is  of  variable  thickness 
at  different  parts  of  the  liver,  being  especially  thin  in  the 
groove  for  the  vena  cava.  At  the  transverse  fissure  it  sur- 
rounds the  duct,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves,  and  penetrates 
the  substance  of  the  organ  in  the  form  of  a  vagina,  or  sheath, 
surrounding  the  vessels  and  branching  with  them.  This 
membrane,  as  it  ramifies  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  is 
called  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  It  will  be  more  fully  described 
in  connection  with  the  arrangement  of  the  hepatic  vessels. 

The  substance  of  the  liver  is  made  up  of  innumerable 
lobules,  of  an  irregularly  ovid  or  rounded  form,  and  about 
^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     The  space  which  separates  these 

'  Sappet,  Traiti  cTanatomie  descriptive^  Paris,  1857,  tome  ii.,  p.  261.  Sappey 
made  a  number  of  examinations  of  the  weight  of  the  normal  lirer,  with  the  ves- 
sels moderately  distended  with  water,  in  order  to  represent,  in  a  measure,  its 
physiological  condition.  lie  estimated  the  weight  from  the  average  of  ten  liv- 
ers, taken  from  both  sexes  and  at  different  ages  after  adnlt  life,  at  two  kil.,  or 
about  four  and  a  half  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  liver  with  the  vessels  empty 
is  about  three  and  one-third  pounds. 

'  Wilson,  Cydopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phytioloffy^  London,  1839-47,  voLiii, 
p.  178,  Article,  lAver. 
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lobules  is  about  one-quarter  of  the  diameter  of  tbe  lobule, 
and  is  occupied  with  the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  ramifica- 
tions of  the  hepatic  duct,  all  enclosed  in- the  fibrous  sheath. 
In  a  few  animals,  as,  for  example,  the  pig  and  the  polar-bear, 
the  division  of  the  hepatic  substance  can  be  readilj  made 
out  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  in  man  and  in  most  of  the 
mammalia,  the  lobules  are  not  so  distinct,  though  their  ar- 
rangement is  essentially  the  same.  Although  the  lobules 
are  intimately  connected  with  each  other  fix>m  the  fact  that 
branches  going  to  a  number  of  different  lobules  are  given  ofi 
from  the  same  interlobular  vessels,  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  represent,  each  one,  the  general  anatomy  of.  the 
secreting  substan<3e  of  the  liver ;  but  before  we  study  the 
minute  structure  of  the  lobules,  it  will  be  convenient  to  fol- 
low out  the  course  of  the  vessels  and  the  duct,  after  they 
have  penetrated  at  the  transverse  fissure.  In  this  descrip- 
tion we  will  follow,  in  the  main,  the  observations  of  Elieman, 
who  has  given,  probably,  the  most  accurate  account  of  the 
vascular  arrangement  in  the  liver.* 

At  the  transverse  fissure,  the  portal  vein,  collecting  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  oigans,  and  the  hepatic  artery,  a 
branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  penetrate  tho  substance  of  the 
liver,  with  the  hepatic  duct,  nerves,  and  lymphatics,  all  en- 
veloped in  the  fibrous  vagina,  or  sheath,  known  as  the  cap- 
sule of  Glisson.  The  portal  vein  is  by  far  the  larger  of  the 
two  blood-vessels,  and  its  calibre  may  be  roughly  estimated 
at  from  eight  to  ten  times  that  of  the  artery. 

The  vagina,  or  capsule  of  Glisson,  is  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  membrane,  closely  adherent  to 
the  adjacent  structure  of  the  liver,  and  enveloping  the  ves- 
sels and  nerves,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  loose  areolar 
tissue.  The  attachment  of  the  blood-vessels  to  the  sheath  is 
so  loose,  that  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  collapsed 
when  not  filled  with  blood ;  presenting  a  striking  contrast 

'  KiKRNAif,  7^  Anaionuf  and  Phynclogy  of  the  JAter, — FfdUmphieal  TVoiu- 
adUnUf  London,  1833,  p.  711,  e^  9eq. 
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to  the  hepatic  veiiiB,  ■which  are  eloaely  adlierent  to  the  8ob- 
stonoe  of  the  liver,  and  i-emain  open  wlieii  tliey  are  cut 
acroiis.  Tiiia  sheath  id  prolonged  over  tlie  Tessels  as  they 
branch  and  Ibllowa  them  in  their  siibdivisiona.  It  varies 
considerably  in  thickness  in  ditferent  anunak.  In  man  and 
the  mammaha  generahy,  it  is  rather  tliin,  becoming  more 
and  more  delicate  as  the  vessels  subdivide,  and  is  entirely 
lost  before  the  vessela  are  distributed  in  the  interlobular 
spaces. 

The  vessds  distributed  in,  and  coming  from  the  liver  are 
the  following : 

.  1.  The  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  tlie  hepatic 
dact,  passing  in  at  the  transverse  fi^^snre,  to  be  distributed 
in  the  lobules.  The  blood-vessels  ure  continuous  in  the  lob- 
ules with  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins.  The  duet  is  to 
be  followed  to  its  branches  of  origin  in  the  lobules. 

2.  The  hepatic  veins;  vessels  that  originate  in  the  lo- 
bules, and  collect  the  blood  distributed  in  their  substance  by 
branchee  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  artery. 

£ranches  of  the  Portal  Vein,  the  Jlejpatic  Artery  and 
Duel. — These  vessels  follow  out  the  branches  of  the  capsule 
of  Glisson,  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally  pass 
directly  between  the  lobules.  In  their  coiu^e,  however, 
they  send  otf  lateral  branches  to  the  sheath;  and  those  who 
follow  exactly  the  description  of  Kiernan,  call  this  the  vagi- 
nal plexus.  The  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  slieath  is 
not  in  the  form  of  a  true  anastomosing  plexus,  although 
branches  pass  from  this  Go-called  vaginal  plexus  between  the 
lobules.  These  vessels,  according  to  Sappey,  do  not  anasto- 
mose or  communicate  with  each  other  in  the  sheath.' 

The  portal  vein  does  not  present  any  important  pecu- 
liarity in  its  course  from  the  transverse  fissure  to  the  inter- 
lobular spaces.  It  Eubilivides,  enclosed  iu  its  sheath,  until 
its  amall  branches  go  directly  between  the  lobiUea,  and  in 

■  SAprtr,  Traiti  d'tnaiornie  dacriplivt,  Ftiit,  18B7,  p.  S8S. 
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its  course  it  sends  branches  to  the  sheath  (vaginal  vessels), 
which  afterward  go  between  the  lobules.  The  distribution 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  however,  is  not  so  simple.  This  vessel 
has  three  sets  of  branches.  As  soon  as  it  enters  the  sheath 
with  the  other  vessels,  it  sends  off  minute  branches  (vasa 
vasorum),  to  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein,  the  larger  branches 
of  the  artery  itself,  the  walls  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  a  very 
rich  net-work  of  branches  to  the  hepatic  duct.  "When  the 
hepatic  artery  is  completely  injected,  the  walls  of  the  hepatic 
duct  are  seen  almost  covered  with  vessels.  In  its  course, 
the  hepatic  artery  also  sends  branches  to  the  capsule  of 
Olisson  (capsular  branches),  which  join  with  the  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  to  form  the  so-called  vaginal  plexus. 
From  these  vessels  a  few  arterial  branches  are  given  off  and 
pass  between  the  lobules.  The  hepatic  artery  cannot  be 
followed  beyond  the  interlobular  spaces.  According  to  Kol- 
liker  and  others,  the  terminal  branches  of  the  hepatic  artery 
do  not  open  into  the  radicles  of  the  hepatic  veins,  but  iuto 
small  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  within  the  capsule  of 
Glisson.* 

The  hepatic  duct  follows  the  general  course  of  the  portal 
vein ;  but  its  structure  and  relations  are  so  important  and 
intricate  that  they  will  be  described  separately. 

Interlobular  Vessels. — Branches  of  the  portal  vein,  com- 
ing from  the  terminal  ramifications  as  the  vessel  branches 
within  the  capsule  and  the  branches  in  the  walls  of  the  cap- 
sule, are  distributed  between  the  lobules,  constituting  the 
greatest  part  of  the  so-called  interlobular  plexus.  These  are 
situated  between  the  lobules  and  surround  them ;  each  ves- 
sel, however,  giving  off  branches  to  two  or  three  lobules,  and 
never  to  one  alone.  They  do  not  anastomose,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  constitute  a  true  plexus.  The  diameter 
of  these  interlobular  vessels  varies  from  j^tif  *^  tJtt  ^^  *^ 
inch.*    In  this  distribution,  the  blood-vessels  are  followed 

>  KoLLiKER,  ffandbueh  der  Oew^teUhre  dn  Men»chm^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  44S. 
*  KoLLiUB,  op.  eit.,  1867,  S.  441. 
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bj  branches  of  the  duct,  much  less  numerous  and  smaller, 
measuring  only  ^^bVit  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ?  *^^  some,  even,  have  been 
measured  that  are  not  more  than  tqVit  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diam- 
eter.* 

Zonular  Vessels, — ^In  the  interlobular  plexus,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  hepatic  artery  are  lost,  and  this  can  no  longer 
be  traced  as  a  distinct  vessel.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  its 
arrangement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  the  artery  does  not 
empty  into  the  radicles  of  the  efferent  vein,  but  joins  the 
portal  vessels  as  they  are  about  to  be  distributed  in  a  true 
capillary  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules.  In  the  lob- 
ules themselves,  consequently,  we  have  only  to  study  the 
arrangement  of  the  portal  plexus,  with  the  mode  of  origin  of 
the  hepatic  veins  and  the  relations  of  the  hepatic  duct. 

The  arrangement  of  the  lobular  plexus  of  blood-vessels 
is  very  simple.  From  the  interlobular  veins,  a  number  of 
branches  (eight  to  ten)  are  given  off  and  penetrate  the  lobule. 
As  the  interlobular  vessels  are  situated  between  different 
lobules,  each  one  sends  branches  into  two  and  sometimes 
three  of  these  lobules ;  so  that,  as  far  as  vascular  supply  is 
concerned,  these  divisions  of  the  liver  are  never  absolutely 
distinct. 

After  passing  from  the  interlobular  plexus  into  the 
lobules,  the  vessels  immediately  break  up  into  a  close  net- 
work of  capillaries,  from  tqVit  *^  tiW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diame- 
ter," which  occupy  the  lobules  with  a  true  plexus.  These 
vessels  are  very  numerous;  and  when  they  are  fully  dis- 
tended by  artificial  injection,  their  diameter  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  intervascular  spaces.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  the  study  of  the  liver  by  minute  injections, 
as  in  other  parts,  the  vessels  probably  are  distended  so  that 
they  occupy  more  space  than  they  ever  do  under  the  physio- 
logical conditions  of  the  circulation.    The  blood,  having  been 

>  Bkale,  On  tome  JPoinU  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  of  Man  and  Vertebrat$ 
Animalt,  London,  1866,  p.  68. 

*  KoLLiUR,  cp.  ciL,  1867,  S.  442. 


distributed  in  the  lobulea  by  this  lobular  plexns,  is  collected 
by  venooa  radicles  of  considerable  siie  into  a  eSngle  centnd 
vessel  in  tlie  long  axis  of  tho  lobule,  called  tlie  iiitralobnlar 
vein.  A  eingle  lobule,  surrounded  with  an  interlobular 
vessel,  ebowing  the  lobular  capillary  plexus,  and  tlie  central 
vein  (the  intralobular  vein)  cut  across,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  9. 


.rinrie  IwMtIc  lotinlc.    1.  lotralnbnlir  reli. — , 

AircrruIlinDclmnrtbo^DtnTabDlar  teIh;  3.0,3.8.11.3.8.8.8.  InUrlabolArboDclica 
of  Ui«  pon»l  ™ln— wlib  Its  CMilll«iy  b«oeii«.  forwloi  th"  lobnUr  plciat.  cxuodlu 
to  tlia  radklM  of  Uia  lulnlobiiisr  vdId.    (Sutei,   Tntili  iCaitaamIt,  PtnU,  ISt 


"With  regard  to  tlie  mode  of  origin  of  the  hepatic  duct  jm 
the  Bubstance  of  the  lobule,  recent  researches  have  show: 
that  it  begins  by  a  very  fine  anastomosing  plexus  of  veaselSf 
with  amorphous  walls,  situated  between  the  liver-cells;  but 
there  are  many  different  opinions  on  this  subject,  and  we 
will  defer  its  full  consideration  until  wo  take  up  the  anatom 
of  the  secreting  structures  in  the  lobules. 

Origin  and  Course  of  the  Sepatic   Veins. — The  blot 
distributed  in  the  lobular  capillary  plexus  fumishea  the  mH 
teriala  for  the  formation  of  bile,  and  luidergoes  those  cbangtf 
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produced  bj  the  action  of  the  liver  as  a  dnctless  gland  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  in  and  around  this  plexus  that  all  the 
phTsioIogical  functions  of  the  liver  are  performed.  It  is 
then  only  necessary  that  the  blood  should  be  carried  from 
the  liver  to  go  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  hepatic  veins  is  accordingly  very  simple. 

Intralobular  Veins, — The  innumerable  capillaricB  of 
the  lobules  converge  into  tliree  or  four  venous  radicles  (rep- 
resented in  Fig,  9),  which  empty  into  a  central  vessel,  from 
tAt  ^  rhv  "^^  *"  '"*^^' '"  diameter.'  This  is  the  intralob- 
ular vein.  If  a  liver  be  carefully  injected  from  the  hepatic 
veins,  and  Bections  he  made  in  variooa  directions,  it  will  be 
Been  that  the  intralobnlar  veins  follow  the  long  axis  of  the 
lobules,  receiving  vessels  in  their  course,  until  they  empty 
info  a  larger  vessel,  situated  at  what  may  be  termed  the 
base  of  the  lobules.  These  vessels  have  been  called,  by 
Kieman,  the  sublobular  veins.  They  collect  the  blood  in 
the  manner  just  described  from  all  parts  of  the  Hver,  unite 
with  others,  becoming  larger  and  larger,  until  finally  they 
form  the  three  hepatic  veins,  which  discharge  the  blood  from 
the  liver  into  the  vena  cava  ascendens. 

The  hepatic  veins  differ  somewhat  in  their  Btructure 
from  other  portions  of  tha  venous  system.  Their  walls  are 
thinner  than  those  of  the  portal  veins ;  they  are  not  en- 
closed in  a  sheath,  and  are  very  closely  adherent  to  the  he- 
patic tissue.  It  is  this  provision  which  makes  the  force  of 
respiration  from  the  thorax  so  efficient  in  the  circulation  in 
the  liver.'  Here,  indeed,  a  force  added  to  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  especially  necessary ;  for  the  blood  is  passing  in  the 
liver  through  a  second  capillary  plexus,  having  already  been 
distributed  in  the  capillaries  of  the  alimentary  canal  and 
other  abdominal  organs,  before  it  is  received  into  the  portal 
rein.  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  hepatic  veins  possess 
ft  well-marked  muscular  tunic,  very  thin  in  man,  but  well 
developed  in  the  pig,  the  ox,  and  the  horse,  and  composed 


I  EOlliuk,  op.  at.,  18ST,  S.  Hi. 


'  Sea  Tol.  L,  CironlBlion,  p.  823. 
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of  unstriped  muscular  fibres  iuterlacing  with  each  other  in 
every  direction/ 

In  addition  to  the  blood-vessels  just  described,  the  liver 
receives  venous  blood  from  vessels  which  have  been  called 
accessory  portal  veins,  coming  from  the  gastro-hepatic  omen- 
tum, the  surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
anterior  abdominal  walls.  These  vessels  penetrate  at  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  may  serve  as 
derivatives  when  the  circulation  through  the  portal  vein  is 
obstructed. 

Structure  of  a  Lobule  of  the  Li/ver. — ^Each  hepatic  lob- 
ule, bounded  and  more  or  less  distinctly  separated  from 
the  others  by  the  interlobular  vessels,  contains  blood-vessels, 
radicles  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  and  the  so-called  hepatic  cells. 
The  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  has  just  been  de- 
scribed ;  but  in  all  preparations  made  by  artificial  injection, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  blood-vessels  is  exaggerated  by 
excessive  distention,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the 
relations  of  the  ducts  and  the  liver-cells  are  thereby  mnch 
increased.  Under  any  conditions,  there  are  few  questions, 
if  any,  in  minute  anatomy,  that  are  so  complicated  as  that 
of  the  origin  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  lobules.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  a  critical  analysis  of  tlie  important  investigations 
made  upon  this  subject  during  tlie  last  thirty-five  years,  we 
would  only  illustrate  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
eminent  authors  upon  difficult  anatomical  questions.  As 
the  important  problem  in  the  minute  anatomy  of  the  lobules 
has  been  the  relations  of  the  cells  to  the  radicles  of  the  bile- 
ducts,  we  will  first  take  up  the  structure  of  the  cells. 

Hepatic  Cells, — If  a  scraping  from  the  cut  surface  of  a 
fresh  liver  be  examined  with  a  moderately  high  magnifying 
power,  the  field  of  view  will  be  found  filled  with  numerous 
rounded,  ovoid,  or  irregularly  polygonal  cells,  measuring  from 
ttW  *^  TuW  ^^  *^  ^c^  ^^  diameter.    In  their  natural  con- 

^  Sappit,  vp,  cit,f  p.  800. 
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ditioiiy  thej  are  more  frequently  ovoid  than  polygonal,  and 
when  they  have  the  latter  form,  the  comers  are  always 
rounded.  These  cells  present  one  and  sometimes  two  nu- 
clei, sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  nucleoli.  The 
presence  of  numerous  small  pigmentary  granules  gives  to 
the  cells  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  appearance;  and,  in 
addition,  nearly  all  of  them  contain  a  few  granules  or  small 
globules  of  fat.  Sometimes  the  fatty  and  pigmentary  mat- 
ter is  so  abundant  as  to  obscure  the  nuclei.  The  addition 
of  acetic  acid  renders  the  cells  pale  and  the  nuclei  more  dis- 
tinct. By  appropriate  reagents,  animal  starch  (probably 
glycogenic  matter)  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  substance 
of  the  cells.* 

Arrangement  of  the  JSUe^tiets  in  the  Lobules, — ^Before 
the  publication  of  the  researches  of  Kieman,  no  reasonable 
speculations,  even,  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate arrangement  of  the  bile-ducts.  Kieman  supposed  that 
the  lobules  contained  a  reticulated  net-work  of  ducts  com- 
municating with  the  ducts  in  the  interlobular  spaces ;  but 
he  only  inferred  their  existence,  and  his  iigures,  which  have 
been  extensively  copied,  are  merely  diagrammatic."  The 
same  arrangement  essentially  was  described  by  Prof.  Leidy, 
who  figures  a  net-work  of  canals  in  the  lobules,  lined  with 
the  liver-cells ;  but  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  view  is  not 
convincing.*  The  results  of  the  researches  of  Beale  were  at 
one  time  adopted  by  many  anatomists.  Beale  supposed 
that  there  existed  in  the  lobules  delicate  tubes,  about  as 
wide  as  the  liver-cells,  each  tube  enclosing  a  row  of  these 
cells.*    The  presence  of  this  delicate  membrane,  however, 

'  ScHiFF,  De  la  nature  de$  ffranulationa  qui  rempUnent  Ut  odbila  hkpatiquea : 
Anudon  animale. — CompUi  reruhu,  Paris,  1859,  tome  xlTiii.,  p.  880. 

*  KiSRNAN,  op,  cit, — FhUoaophical  Traftsactians^  London,  1833,  p.  711,  f<  aeq. 

*  Lkidt,  Re$earehe$  into  the  Comparaiive  Structure  of  the  Liver, — American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Seiencee^  Philadelphia,  1848,  New  Series,  yoL  xy.,  p.  18, 
eleeq, 

^  Beale,  On  eome  Fointe  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Liver  of  Man  and  Vertebrate 
AnintaUy  London,  1856,  p.  78. 
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was  not  Batisfactorily  demonstrated.  Kolliker  formerly  ao 
cepted  in  part  the  views  advanced  by  Beale ;  but  his  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  in  all  but  the  last  edition  of  hie  work, 
have  not  been  very  definite.' 

Such  is  the  condition  of  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
biliary  ducts,  as  it  is  understood  by  most  English  and  Amer- 
ican authors;  and  although  the  above  statement  does  not 
represent  all  the  views  entertained  by  different  anatomists, 
it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  exceedingly  indefinite  condition 
of  the  whole  subject.  Kolliker,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Sharpey,  of  London  (1867),  and  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
work  on  histology,  abandons  his  former  views,  and  states 
that  he  has  become  fully  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  recent 
observations  which  lead  to  an  entirely  new  description 
of  the  bile-ducts;'  and  Prof.  Leidy,  in  his  work  on  anat- 
omy, published  in  1861,  does  not  commit  himself  to  any 
definite  opinion  on  the  subject,"  Late  researches  have 
shown  that  the  following  is  probably  the  true  relation  of 
the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  bile-ducts  in  the  lobules  to 
the  hepatic  ceils : 

In  the  substance  of  the  lobules  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
and  regular  net-work  of  vessels,  of  uniform  Bize,  about  -nrlnrs 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,'  which  surround  the  liver-cells,  each 
cell  lying  in  a  space  bounded  liy  inosculating  brandies  of 
these  canals.      This  plexus  is  entirely  independent  of  the 

'  EuLLIEEH,  Maniud  of  Human  JficTotcopic   Anatomy,    London,    1S60,   p. 

*  Journal  of  Anafoni!/  and  PAyno/ajry,  Cambrii];^  and  Loiidoa,  ISSS,  vol. 
ii.,p.  IflS.  Tbeae  TicwB  hire  been  adopttd  by  Kolliker  in  the  Uat  edilioD  of 
hU  work  on  MicPOBCopic  Anatomj  (flondftueA  dtr  GracbdeAre,  Leipzig,  1867,  S. 
128). 

*  Leidt,  An  E/naailar]/  TVwfiic  on  Hamixn  Anntomn,  PliilsdelphiH,  18S1, 
p.  327. 

*  TbiB  is  the  result  of  the  measuramenU  bv  Dr.  Sliles  (BhIMU  of  the  Nob 
York  Aeadtmi/ of  Jtedieim,  ISHS,  vol.  iii.,  p.  331),  of  the  duels  [n  the  livers  of 
the  bullooks  Ihiit  ilied  of  the  "  Tex«»  disciae,"  which  wc  have  verified  in  the 
wine  Bpecimen.  The  measuremeDls  given  bj  Fref  are  about  the  same  (Hand- 
AmA  der  Biiloloffie,  Uipilg,  lBfl7,  S.  BS8), 
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blood-vesaels,  and  it  seems  to  enclose  in  its  meshea  each  indi- 
vidual cell,  extending  from  the  periphery  of  the  lobule, 
where  it  is  in  communication  with  the  interlobular  bile- 
ducts,  to  the  intralobu-  ^^  ,0^ 
lar  vein  iu  the  centre. 
The  vesBels  probably 
have  excessively  tliin, 
homogeiieoua  walls — 
though  the  existence  of 
their  membrane  has  not 
been  positively  demon- 
etrated — and  are  with- 
out any  epithelial  lin- 
ing, being  much  small- 
er, indeed,  than  any 
epithelial  cells  with 
which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. Thia  arrangement, 
as  far  as  is  known,  haa 
no  analogue  in  any 
other  secreting  organ. 

Although  it  is  within  three  or  four  years  only  that  the 
reticulated  hile-ducta  of  the  lobules  have  attracted  much 
attention,  they  were  discovered  in  the  subatanco  of  the 
lobules,  near  the  jJeriphery,  by  Gerlach,  in  18i8,'  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  an  examination  of  hia  figures  and  description, 
that  he  succeeded  in  filling  with  injection  that  portion  of 
the  lobular  network  near  the  Twrders  of  the  lobules,  and 
deTnonstrated  the  continuity  of  their  vessels  with  the  inter- 
lobular ducts ;  hut  he  did  not  recognize  the  vessels  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  lobule.  Ilis  views,  however,  received  very 
little  attention,  and  are  not  even  mentioned  in  most  of  the 
authoritative  works  on  general  anatomy.     Within  the  last 

'  CERLAr-iT,  HaiuSiueh  drr  afi/ononm  undiptdtUen  Ge«t6tithrt,  Maini,  1848, 
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few  years,  Budge,*  AndrejeviS,*  Mac-Gillavry/  Chrzonszo- 
zewsky,*  Wyss,'  Hering,*  Frey,*  Eberth,*  Kolliker,*  and 
others  have  investigated  this  interesting  question,  by  vari- 
ous methods,  and  have  arrived  at  the  most  positive  and  satis- 
factory results.  It  is  now  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  there  are  either  canals  or  interspaces  between  the 
liver-cells  in  the  lobules,  and  that  these  open  into  the  in- 
terlobular hepatic  ducts.  It  is  still  a  question  of  discussion, 
whether  these  passages  are  simple  ^spaces  between  the  cells, 
or  are  lined  by  a  membrane ;  but  this  point  has  no  great 
physiological  importance,  and  we  can  readily  imagine  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  demonstrate  a  membrane 
forming  the  wall  of  a  tube,  the  whole  measuring  but  i^j^^ 
of  an  inch.  In  the  investigations  which  have  thua  demon- 
strated the  arrangement  of  the  finest  bile-ducts  in  the 
lobules,  the  livers  of  rabbits  have  been  found  to  present'the 
most  favorable  conditions.  It  has  been  assumed,  however, 
that  in  the  method  of  study  by  artificial  injection,  the  ap- 
pearance of  canals  might  be  due  to  the  extravasation  of  the 
fiuid,  which  might  possibly  take  on  a  regular  arrangement 
between  the  cells.  This  is  an  error  of  obsei*vation  that 
would  not  be  unlikely  to  occur ;  but  not  only  have  these  fine 

1  Budge,  UAer  den,  Verlauf  der  GaUengdnffe, — Archiv  fur  Anatomie,  Plyn- 
dogie  und  wiuenMehafUiehen  3fediein^  Leipng,  1869,  S.  642,  ei  aeq, 

*  Andrejeti^  Ueber  denfeinerm  Bau  der  LAer, — SUiungtberidkie  dtr  matkfi 
matiMch-naiurwmenaehafUiehen  CUu9€  der  Kaiaerliehen  Akademie  der  Wmm^ 
tcKa/len,  Wein,  1861,  Bd.  xliii.,  I.  Abtheilung,  S.  879,  el  aeq, 

'  Mac-Gillatrt,  Zur  Anatomie  der  Leber^  Idem,  Wein,  1865,  Bd  L,  IL 
Abtheilung,  S.  207,  et  teq. 

^  Chrzonszczbwskt,  Zur  Analamie  und  I^ynologie  der  LAer. — VncHOW*! 
Archiv^  Berlin,  Jan.,  1866,  Bd.  xxxt.,  S.  163,  H  eeg, 

*  Wtss,  Beitrag  zur  HUtologie  der  icteriechen  Leber, — ViRCHOw'g  Archiv^  Be^ 
lin,  April,  1866,  Bd.  xxxt.,  S.  563,  et  eeg, 

*  Hkrino,  UAer  den  Bau  der  Wirbelthierleber.—J^igungberiekle,  etc,  Weia, 
1866,  Bd.  liv.,  I.  Abtheilung,  &  335. 

^  Fret,  Handbuch  der  ffietoloffie^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  567,  et  aeq, 

*  Eberth,  Untert^ichungen  uber  die  normale  und  pathologieehe  Zdfttfr.— Vii> 
chow's  Arehiv^  Bcriin,  Mai,  1867,  Bd.  xxxix.,  S.  70,  eftfe^. 

*  KoLLiKER,  Handbuch  der  C^ewbelekre,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  42S. 
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ducts  been  filled  by  injection  and  their  connection  with  the 
interlobular  ducts  apparently  established,  they  have  been 
observed  filled  with  inspissated  bile  in  icteric  livers.*  A 
method  of  study,  very  ingenious  and  highly  satisfactory  in 
its  results,  was  adopted  by  Chrzonszczewsky.  He  intro- 
duced into  the  blood-vessels  or  stomach  of  a  living  animal  a 
solution  of  indigo-carmine,  and  within  one  or  two  hours, 
killed  the  animal,  when  the  whole  net-work  of  ducts  in  the 
lobules  was  found  unbroken  and  connected  with  the  inter- 
lobular vessels.  The  drawings  of  these  appearances  accom* 
panying  the  memoir  are  exceedingly  beautiful.* 

A  peculiarly  favorable  opportunity  for  observing  the 
bile-ducts  in  the  lobules  was  presented  in  the  livers  of  ani- 
mals that  died  of  the  so-called  ^^  Texas  cattle-disease."  This 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Stiles,  who  was  able 
to  verify,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  facts  which 
have  lately  been  established  by  the  German  anatomists.'  In 
these  livers,  the  finest  bile-ducts  were  found  filled  with  bright 
yellow  bile,  and  their  relations  to  the  liver-cells  were  beauti- 
fully distinct.  In  the  examination  of  these  specimens,  the 
presence  of  what  appeared  to  be  detached  fragments  of  these 
little  canals  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  they 
were  lined  by  a  membrane  of  excessive  tenuity.  These  in- 
teresting anatomical  points  were  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Stiles 
before  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  we  have 
since  been  able  to  verify  them  in  every  particular. 

Anatomy  of  the  Excretory  Biliary  Passages. — There 
can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  connection  between  the  in- 
tercellular biliary  plexus  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules  and 

*  Wtss,  toe,  eit  •  Loe,  cit, 

*  Stilxs,  BuUdin  of  the  yew  York  Academy  of  ^edidne^  1868,  vol  iii.,  p. 
850 ;  Report  of  the  New  York  8taU  Cattle  Cominimonen^  in  conneetum  with  the 
Special  RepoH  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  on  the  Texat  CattU-Diaeate,'^ 
TmnaaetionM  of  the  New  York  Stale  Agricultural  Society^  Albany,  1868,  toI. 
xxrii,— 1867,  Part  ii.,  pp.  1137,  1160;  and  TTiird  Annual  Beport  of  the  Me> 
tropolitan  Board  of  Health  of  the  StaU  of  New  York^  Albany,  1868,  p.  803. 
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the  interlobular  ducts.  We  shall  see,  further  on,  that  the 
ducts,  in  their  course  from  the  lobules  to  the  intestine,  are 
provided  with  numerous  small  racemose  glands,  which  prob- 
ably secrete  a  mucus  that  is  mixed  with  the  bile ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  bile  are  formed  in 
the  lobules,  and  the  canals  situated  between  the  lobules  and 
leading  from  them  to  the  larger  ducts  are  merely  excre- 
tory. 

Between  the  lobules  the  ducts  are  very  small,  the  smallest 
measuring  about  -jpoW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  They  are 
composed  of  a  delicate  membrane,  lined  with  small,  flat- 
tened epithelium.  According  to  Bobin,  the  cells  lining  the 
excretory  ducts  are  ciliated ;  *  but  this  is  not  the  view  gener- 
ally adopted.  The  ducts  larger  than  ysVir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  hare 
a  fibrous  coat,  formed  of  inelastic,  with  a  few  elastic  ele- 
ments, and  in  the  larger  ducts  there  are,  in  addition,  a  few 
non-striated  muscular  fibres.  The  epithelium  lining  these 
ducts  is  of  the  columnar  variety,  the  cells  gradually  under- 
going a  transition  from  the  pavement  form  as  the  ducts  in- 
crease in  size.  In  the  largest  ducts  there  is  a  distinct  mu- 
cous membrane,  with  mucous  glands. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  biliary  passages, 
from  the  interlobular  canals  to  the  ductus  choledochus,  are 
little  utricular  or  racemose  glands,  varying  in  size  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  liver,  called,  by  Robin,  the  biliary  acini. 
These  are  situated,  at  short  intervals,  by  the  sides  of  the 
canals.  The  glands  connected  with  the  smallest  ducts  are 
simple  follicles,  from  -y^  to  j^  of  an  inch  long.  The 
larger  glands  are  formed  of  groups  of  these  follicles,  and 
measure  from  y^  to  i-hr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  The  glands 
are  only  found  connected  with  the  ducts  ramifying  in  the 
substance  of  the  liver,  and  do  not  exist  in  the  hepatic,  cystic, 
and  common  ducts.  They  are  composed  of  a  homogeneous 
membrane,  lined  with  small,  pale  cells  of  pavement-epithe- 

'  LiTTRB  ET  RoBiir,    Didiormairt  de  nUdecine^  Paris,  18S5,  p.  611,  Artidfli 
Foie. 
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linm.  If  the  ducta  in  the  subetaiice  of  the  liver  be  isolated 
they  are  found  covered  witii  these  litlle  groups  of  follicles, 
and  have  tlie  appearance  of  an  ordinary  racemose  gland  ex- 
cept that  the  acini  are  relative!y  small  and  scattered.  This 
appearance  is  represented  in  Fig.  11. 
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The  excretory  billarj*  ducts,  from  the  interlobular  vessels 
0  the  point  of  eraei^nce  of  the  hepatic  dnct,  present  nu- 
tnerons  annBfomoses  with  each  other  in  their  course. 

Vann  Aherraniia.—In  the  livera  of  old  persons,  and  oc- 
taisionally  in  the  adult,  certain  vessels  are  found  ramitying 
I  the  snrftice  of  the  liver,  but  always  opening  into  the 
rfliarv  dncts,  which  have  been  called  vasa  aberrantla.  These 
Are  nevpT  found  in  the  ffptus  or  in  children.  They  are,  un- 
donbtedly,  appendaires  of  the  excretory  system  of  the  liver, 
and  are  analogous  in  their  structure  to  the  ducta,  but  are 
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apparently  hypertrophied,  with  thickened,  fibrous  wall^  and 
present,  in  their  coarse,  irregular  constrictions,  not  found  in 
the  normal  ducts.  The  racemose  glands  attached  to  them 
are  always  very  much  atrophied.  Sappey  is  of  the  opinion 
that  these  are  dacts  leading  to  lobules  on  the  surface  of  the 
liver  which  have  become  atrophied.* 

GaUrblddder^  Hepatic^  Cystic^  and  Common  Duets. — 
The  hepatic  duct  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dacts,  one 
from  the  right  and  the  other  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 
It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  joins  at  an 
acute  angle  with  the  cystic  duct,  to  form  the  ductus  commu- 
nis choledochus.  The  common  duct  is  about  three  inches 
in  length,  of  the  diameter  of  a  goose-quill,  and  opens  into 
the  descending  portion  of  the  duodenum.  It  passes  obliquely 
through  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  and  opens  into  its  cavity 
in  connection  with  the  principal  pancreatic  duct.  The  cys- 
tic duct  is  about  an  inch  in  length  and  is  the  smallest  of 
the  three  canals. 

The  structure  of  these  ducts  is  essentiallv  the  same. 
They  have  a  proper  coat,  formed  of  white  fibrous  tissue,  a 
few  elastic  fibres,  and  a  few  non-striated  muscular  fibres. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  not  suificientlv  distinct  to  form  a 
separate  coat.  The  mucous  membrane  is  always  found 
tinged  yellow  with  the  bile,  even  in  living  animals.  It  is 
marked  by  numerous  minute  excavations,  and  is  covered 
with  cells  of  columnar  epithelium.  This  membrane  con- 
tains numerous  mucous  glands. 

The  gall-bladder  is  an  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  sac,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  one  inch  in  breadth  at  its  widest  por- 
tion, and  capable  of  holding  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  fluid.  Its  fundus  is  covered  entirely  with  peri- 
toneum, but  this  membrane  passes  only  over  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  body. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  gall-bladder  is  composed  of  white 
fibrous  tissue  with  a  few  elastic  fibres.    In  some  of  the  lower 

>  SjLPPET,  o/>.  ci/.,  tome  iil,  p.  288. 
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animals  there  is  a  distinct  muscnlar  coat,  but  a  few  scattered 
fibres  only  are  found  in  the  human  subject.  The  mucous 
coat  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  marked  with  numerous 
very  small,  interlacing  folds,  which  are  exceedingly  vascular. 
Like  the  membrane  of  the  ducts,  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  covered  with  columnar  epithelium.  In  the 
gall-bladder  are  found  numerous  small  racemose  glands, 
formed  of  from  four  to  eight  follicles  lodged  in  the  submu- 
cous structure.  These  are  essentially  the  same  as  the  glands 
opening  into  the  ducts  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and 
secrete  a  mucus,  which  is  mixed  with  the  bile. 

Nerves  and  Lymphatics  ofths  Liver, — The  nerves  of  the 
liver  are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric,  the  phrenic,  and 
the  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic.  The  branches  of  the 
left  pneumogastric  penetrate  with  the  portal  vein,  while  the 
branches  from  the  right  pneumogastric,  the  phrenic,  and  the 
sympathetic  surround  the  hepatic  artery  and  the  hepatic  duct. 
All  of  these  nerves  penetrate  at  the  transverse  fissure  and 
follow  the  blood-vessels  in  their  distribution.  They  have 
not  been  traced  farther  than  the  terminal  ramifications  of 
the  capsule  of  Olisson,  and  their  exact  mode  of  termination 
is  unknown. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  liver  are  very  numerous.  They 
are  divided  into  two  layers :  the  superficial  layer,  situated 
just  beneath  the  serous  membrane;  and  the  deep  layer, 
formed  of  a  plexus  surrounding  the  lobules  and  situated 
outside  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  superficial  lymphatics 
from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  that  portion  of 
the  deep  lymphatics  which  follows  the  hepatic  veins  out 
of  the  liver,  pass  through  the  diaphragm  and  are  con- 
nected with  the  thoracic  glands.  Some  of  the  lymphatics 
from  the  superior  or  convex  surface  join  the  deep  vessels 
that  emerge  at  the  transverse  fissure,  and  pass  into  glands 
below  the  diaphragm,  while  others  pass  into  the  thoracic 
cavity. 
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Mechanism  of  the  SecreHon  and  DUcha/rge  of  JSHe. — 
The  liver  has  no  analogue  in  the  glandular  Bjstem,  either  in 
its  anatomy  or  its  physiology.  There  is  no  gland  in  the 
economy  which  we  know  to  have  two  distinct  functions, 
such  as  the  secretion  of  bile,  and  the  production  of  certain 
elements  destined  to  be  taken  up  by  the  current  of  blood 
as  it  passes  through.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  organ  in 
the  body  which  has  at  the  same  time  the  functions  of  an  or- 
dinary secreting  gland  and  a  ductless  gland.  If  we  regard 
the  liver-cells  as  the  anatomical  elements  which  produce  the 
bile,  it  is  evident  that  their  number  is  very  much  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  bile  secreted ;  and  the  liver  itself 
is  an  organ  of  much  greater  size  than  it  seems  to  us  would 
be  required  for  the  mere  secretion  of  bile.  We  explain  this 
disproportionate  size  by  the  fact  that  the  liver  has  other 
ftmctions  as  a  ductless  gland. 

There  is  no  gland  in  which  the  arrangement  of  secreting 
tubes  is  the  same  as  in  the  liver.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  intercellular  plexus  of  fine  tubes  in  the  lobules  should  be 
any  thing  but  the  plexus  of  origin,  or  the  secreting  portion 
of  the  hepatic  duct.  These  are  certainly  not  blood-vessels, 
and  the  only  vessels  that  could  have  the  appearance  we  have 
described,  except  the  bile-ducts,  are  the  lymphatics ;  but  the 
communication  between  these  vessels  and  the  excretory  bile- 
ducts,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  been  seen  distended  with 
bile  in  icteric  livers,  are  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  their 
nature.  This  arrangement,  then,  must  be  regarded  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  liver,  as  the  arrangement  of  a  capillary  plexus, 
surrounded  with  cells  and  enveloped  in  a  dilated  extremity 
of  a  secreting  tube,  is  peculiar  to  the  kidney  and  is  found 
in  no  other  glandular  organ. 

Do  the  liver-cells,  situated  outside  of  the  plexus  of  origin 
of  the  biliary  duct,  secrete  the  bile,  which  is  taken  up  by 
these  delicate  vessels  and  carried  to  the  excretory  biliary  pas- 
sages ?  There  are  very  good  reasons  for  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  the  aflirmative ;  though,  if  we  do,  we  must  recognize 
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the  fact  that  the  same  cells  produce  glycogenic  matter.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  iinderstHud  the  mechanism  of  secretion, 
it  fieems  necessary  that  a  formed  anatomical  eleuient,  known 
as  a  secreting  cell,  should  elaborate,  from  matorinls  furnished 
l>y  the  blood,  the  elements  of  secretion ;  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  BtrHctureless  membrane,  like  that  which 
forms  the  walls  of  the  bile-ducts.'  Under  this  view,  assum- 
inpT  that  bile,  as  bile,  first  makes  its  appearance  in  these 
little  lobular  tubes,  the  liver-cells  are  the  only  anatomical 
elements  capable  of  proditting  the  secretion.  With  regard 
to  the  mechanism  of  this  secreting  action,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  beyond  our  general  remarks  in  the  first  chapter. 
With  the  view  we  have  just  expressed,  certain  elements  of 
the  bile  are  separated  from  ths  blood,  and  others  are  nianu- 
factored  out  of  materials  furnished  by  the  blood  by  the 
liver-celU,  and  are  taken  up  by  the  delicate  plexus  of  vessels 
situated  between  the  cells.  The  discharge  of  the  fluid  is 
like  the  discharge  of  any  other  of  the  secretions,  except  that 
a  portion  is  temporarily  retained  in  a  diverticulum  from  the 
ihaiD  duct,  tlie  gall-bladder. 

The  two  distinct  functions  of  the  liver  now  recognized 
by  many  physiologists,  namely,  the  secretion  of  bile  and 
the  formation  of  sugar,  have  led  to  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence in  the  liver  of  two  anatomically  distinct  portions 

organs,  corresponding  to  its  double  physiological  func- 
tion. This  view,  indeed,  has  been  advanced  by  several 
eminent  anatomists.     Robin  recognizes  two  distinct  parts 

the  liver;  a  biliary  organ  and  a  glycogenic  orgnn.  He 
regards  the  lobules,  with  their  liver-cells  and  blood-vessels, 
as  the  parts  concerned  in  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  and  the  little  glands  which  open  into  the  biliary  ducta 
all  along  their  courne  (see  Fig.  11)  and  are  arranged  on 
the  duct  "in  the  form  of  leaves  of  fern,"  as  the  biliary 

An  eicepMon  to  this  rule  !i  in  tlie  secreilna  of  milk  during  the  period  of 
grMtMt  Mtiritj  of  the  njamniBry  gUoda.    (See  p.  19.) 
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organ/  The  Bame  independence  of  the  glycogenic  and  bil- 
iary portions  of  the  liver  has  been  argued  by  others.  Among 
the  latest  publications  on  this  subject  is  a  review  of  the 
question  by  Accolas;*  but  although  this  was  published  in 
1867,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  late  researches,  to  which 
we  have  referred  so  fully,  on  the  origin  of  the  ducts  in  the 
lobules. 

The  fact  of  bile  being  found  in  the  lobular  canals  and 
the  demonstration  of  the  direct  communication  of  these 
canals  with  the  excretory  biliary  ducts  are  powerful  ar- 
guments in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  bile  is  formed  in  the 
lobules,  and  probably  by  the  liver-cells.  What,  then,  is  the 
function  of  the  little  acini  connected  exclusively  with  the 
biliary  ducts  ?  The  similari  ty  of  their  structure  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  mucous  glands,  and  to  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
gall-bladder  especially,  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that 
they  secrete  a  mucous  fluid.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bile 
taken  from  the  gall-bladder  contains  more  mucus  than  that 
discharged  directly  from  the  liver ;  but  the  bile  of  the  he- 
patic duct  in  most  animals  is  somewhat  viscid  and  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  mucus.  This  is  the  view  entertained  by 
Sappey,  who  states  that  the  bile  is  viscid  in  different  animals 
in  proportion  to  the  development  of  these  little  glands; 
and  in  the  rabbit,  in  which  the  glands  do  not  exist,  the  bile 
is  remarkably  fluid." 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  racemose 
glands  attached  to  the  excretory  biliary  passages  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  secretion  of  the  essential  constituents 
of  the  bile,  and  as  they  are  not  even  to  be  found  in  some 
animals  that  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  bile,  we 
must  regard  the  question  of  the  isolation  of  two  organs  in 

>  LiTTRi  XT  Robin,  Didionnaire  de  mSdeeihe^  Paris,  1865,  p.  611,  Article, 
Foie^  and  Leforu  tur  let  humeurt^  Paris,  1867,  p.  551,  ef  9eq, 

'  Accolas,  E»»ai  sur  Vorigine  den  canalieuUg  hepaOquet  et  9ur  VindependanM 
da  appareiU  biliaire  et  glyeogene  dufoie^  Strasbourg,  1867. 

*  S^ppsr,  TraUe  d'ancUomie  dncriptive,  Paris,  1857,  tome  iil,  p.  280, 
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the  liver,  one  for  the  secretion  of  bile  and  the  other  for  the 
production  of  sugar,  as  still  unsettled.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence, indeed,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  anywhere  but  in  the 
hepatic  lobules. 

Secretion  of  Bile  from  Venous  or  Arterial  Blood. — 
Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
determining  whether  the  bile  be  secreted  from  the  blood 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein,  or  from  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  artery.  The  immense  quantity  of  blood  distrib- 
uted in  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  led  first  to  the  opinion 
that  the  impurities  were  separated  from  this  blood  to  form 
the  bile,  and  that  the  hepatic  artery  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  secretion.  This,  indeed,  was  the  view  adopted 
by  Glisson,*  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  liver.  But  since  Bernard  discovered  the 
glycogenic  function  of  the  liver,  this  subject  has  assumed 
additional  importance ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  whether 
the  materials  for  the  secretion  of  bile  may  not  be  furnished 
by  one  vessel  (the  hepatic  artery),  while  the  other  (the  portal 
vein)  is  specially  concerned  in  the  formation  of  glycogenic 
matter.  This  theoretical  view,  however,  is  not  carried  out 
by  well-established  anatomical  facts  or  by  physiological  ex- 
periments. It  is  not  yet  possible  to  separate  the  liver  ana- 
tomically into  two  organs,  one  for  the  secretion  of  bile  and 
the  other  for  the  production  of  sugar.  It  seems  certain,  also, 
from  numerous  experiments,*  that  bile  may  be  secreted  from 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  after  a  ligature  has  been  applied 
to  the  hepatic  artery ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  from  the  re- 
cent experiments  of  Or£»,"  that,  if  the  portal  vein  be  obliter- 
ated so  gradually  that  the  animal  does  not  die  from  the  op- 
eration, bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

1  Glissonivs,  AfuOomia  Hepatu^  London,  1654,  p.  888. 
'  LoNOKT,  TrcdUdepkytiologie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  806. 
'  Or^,  Injluenee  de  VobUiiraiian  de  la  vtme  porU  but  la  Ucrition  de  la  6i2i.-» 
Comptm  rmuhUf  Paris,  1856,  tome  zliiL,  p.  468. 
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The  experiments  of  M.  Or^  are  veiy  curious  and  in- 
structive.  After  having  repeatedly  made  the  experiment  of 
applying  a  tight  ligature  to  the  portal  vein,  producing  thereby 
very  grave  symptoms  and  death  so  speedily  that  the  effects 
upon  the  secretion  of  bile  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ob- 
served, he  modified  his  operations  so  as  to  effect  a  gradual 
obliteration  of  the  vein.  This  he  accomplished  by  simply 
applying  a  loose  ligature,  and  tightening  it  from  time  to 
time  until  it  came  away.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  he  suc- 
ceeded in  observing  the  secretion  of  bile  six  days  or  more 
after  the  application  of  the  ligature ;  and,  on  killing  the 
animals,  he  found  the  portal  vein  entirely  obliterated  and 
no  communicating  branches  by  which  the  blood  could  get 
from  the  portal  system  to  the  liver.  From  these  observa- 
tions it  is  concluded  that  the  bile  is  secreted  from  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery. 

In  support  of  this  view,  several  instances  of  obliteration 
of  the  portal  vein  in  the  human  subject  are  cited  in  works 
upon  physiology.  In  a  note  to  the  communication  of  Or6 
in  the  Comptea  rendiiSy  Andral  reports  the  case  of  a  patient 
that  died  of  dropsy,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  the 
portal  vein  was  found  obliterated.  In  this  instance  the  gall- 
bladder was  foimd  full  of  bile.*  In  addition,  instances  in 
which  the  portal  vein  emptied  into  the  vena  cava  have  been 
reported,'  and  in  none  was  there  any  deficiency  in  the  secre- 
tion of  bile. 

If  the  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  tying  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  the  observations  of  instances  of  obliteration  of 
the  portal  vein  and  of  congenital  malformation,  in  which  the 
portal  vein  does  not  go  to  the  liver,  be  equally  reliable,  there 

>  Comptea  rendus^  Paris,  1856,  tome  xliii.,  p.  467. 

*  Aberxetrt,  Account  of  two  Irutanceaof  Uncommon  Formation^  in  theViaeera 
of  Ou  Human  Body. — Philosophical  Trantadions,  London,  1798,  p.  69. 

Lawrence,  Account  of  a  Child  bom  without  a  Brain,  which  lived  four 

J)ayt ;  with  a  sketch  of  the  principal  deviations  from  the  ordinar^f  Formation  of  the 
Body  ;  Remarks  on  their  Production,  and  a  view  of  some  Physiological  Inferencee  to 
which  they  lead. — Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions^  London,  1814,  roL  t.,  p.  174. 
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is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  them ;  and  that  is, 
that  bile  may  be  secreted  from  either  venous  or  arterial 
blood.  This  view  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  the  general  process  of  secretion  and  its  applications  to 
the  production  of  bile.  Regarding  the  bile  as  in  part  an 
excrementitious  fluid,  its  effete  element — cholesterine — ^is 
contained  both  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  and  in  the  he- 
patic artery.  Its  recrementitious  principles — glycocholates, 
taurocholates,  etc. — we  suppose  are  produced  de  novo  in 
the  liver,  out  of  materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  production  of  elements  of  secretion  by 
glandular  cells  we  do  not  understand  ;  but  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  principles  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  bile  may  not  be  furnished  by  the  blood  of  the 
portal  vein,  as  well  as  by  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  view  most  nearly  in  accordance  with  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  question  is,  that  bile  is  produced  in  the  liver 
from  the  blood  distributed  in  its  substance  by  the  portal 
vein  and  the  hepatic  artery,  and  not  from  either  of  these 
vessels  exclusively ;  and  that  the  bile  may  continue  to  be  se- 
creted, if  either  one  of  these  vessels  be  obliterated,  provided 
the  supply  of  blood  be  sufficient. 

QucmtUy  qfJSile, — The  estimates  of  the  daily  quantity 
of  bile  in  the  human  subject  must  be  merely  approximative ; 
and  our  only  ideas  on  this  point  are  derived  from  experi- 
ments upon  the  inferior  animals.  The  most  complete  and 
reliable  observations  on  this  subject  are  those  of  Bidder  and 
Schmidt,  and  were  made  upon  animals  with  a  fistula  into  the 
gall-bladder,  the  ductus  communis  having  been  tied/  These 
observers  found  great  variations  in  the  daily  quantity  in  dif- 
ferent classes  of  animals,  the  quantity  in  the  camivora  being 
the  smallest.  Applying  their  results  to  the  human  subject, 
assuming  that  the  amount  is  about  equal  to  the  quantity 
secreted  by  the  camivora,  the  daily  secretion  in  a  man 

1  BiODiB  VND  ScRMiiyT,  Die  VerdauunguOfU^  Leipiig,  1852,  S.  209. 
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weighing  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  would  be  about  two 
and  a  half  pounds.' 

Variations  in  the  Flow  of  the  Bile. — ^We  have  already 
considered,  in  another  section,  the  variations  in  the  flow  of 
bile,  and  their  relation  to  the  process  of  intestinal  digestion.* 
It  is  sufficient  in  this  connection  to  repeat  that  the  discharge 
from  a  biliary  fistula  in  a  dog  increases  immediately  after 
eating ;  that  it  is  at  its  maximimi  from  the  second  to  the 
eighth  hour,  during  which  time  it  does  not  vary  to  any  great 
extent ;  after  the  eighth  hour  it  begins  to  diminish,  and  from 
the  twelfth  hour  to  the  time  of  feeding,  it  is  at  its  minimum. 
Prof.  Dalton  made  observations  on  the  flow  of  bile  firom  a 
fistula  into  the  duodenum,  which  would  represent  the  physi- 
ological discharge  of  bile  into  the  intestine  more  nearly 
than  observations  with  a  biliary  fistula.  He  found  that 
by  far  the  largest  quantity  passes  into  the  intestines  im- 
mediately after  feeding  and  within  the  first  hour.'  These 
results  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  previous  obser- 
vations on  this  subject — which  have  been  very  numerous — 
and  they  show  that  while  the  bile  is  discharged  much  more 
abundantly  during  intestinal  digestion  than  during  the  in- 
tervals of  digestion,  its  production  and  discharge  are  con- 
stant. This,  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  liver  has  an  excre- 
mentitious  function. 

The  bile  is  stored  up  in  the  gall-bladder  to  a  consider- 
able extent  during  the  intervals  of  digestion.  If  an  animal 
be  killed  at  this  time,  the  gall-bladder  is  always  distended ; 

I  This  is  the  estimate  adopted  by  Dalton  {Trtal^  on  Human  Pkynolo^^ 
Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  172).  In  our  own  experiments,  made  on  a  dog  with  a 
biliary  fistula,  the  object  was  not  so  much  to  ascertain  the  entire  quantity  of 
bile  in  the  twenty-four  hours  as  to  note  the  vaiialMnt  in  its  flow.  The  estimate 
was  made  in  a  dog  that  had  become  somewhat  enfeebled,  and  is  undoobtedly 
too  low.    (Sec  Tol.  ii..  Digestion,  p.  875.) 

*  See  vol.  ii..  Digestion,  p.  375. 

*  Dalton,  op,  cU.^  p.  176. 
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but  it  is  foand  empty,  or  nearly  so,  in  animals  killed  during 
digestion. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  secretion 
of  bile  has  been  very  little  studied,  and  the  question  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  and  obscurity.  The  liver  is  supplied  very 
abundantly  with  nerves,  both  from  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
the  sympathetic  system,  and  some  observations  have  been 
made  upon  the  influence  of  the  nerves  on  its  glycogenic 
function ;  but  with  regard  to  the  secretion  of  bile,  we  can 
only  apply  our  general  remarks  concerning  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system  on  secretion.' 

The  bile  is  discharged  through  the  hepatic  ducts  like  the 
secretion  of  any  other  gland.  During  digestion,  the  fluid 
accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  passes  into  the  ductus  com- 
munis, in  part  by  contractions  of  its  walls,  and  in  part,  prob- 
ably, by  compression  exerted  by  the  distended  and  congested 
digestive  organs  adjacent  to  it.  It  seems  that  this  fluid, 
which  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  liver  without  inter- 
mission, separating  from  the  blood  certain  excrementitious 
matters,  is  retained  in  the  gall-bladder  for  use  during 
digestion. 

1  See  page  28,  H  9eq. 

The  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
■ecretion  of  bile  is  well  presented  in  the  following  paragraph : 

**  The  nervous  system  has  assuredly  a  very  great  influence  on  the  resorption 
of  bile  or  on  an  obstacle  offered  to  its  discharge ;  but  we  know  nothing  distinct 
relative  to  this  action,  although  we  cannot  deny  it  in  the  face  of  instances  where 
fear  has  been  sufficient  to  suddenly  produce  icterus.  The  cause  of  this  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  or  the  grand  sympa> 
thetic  (Bernard,  lAquida  de  VorganUme,  Paris,  1859,  tome  IL,  p.  212). 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

EXCBETOBY  FUNOTION   OF  THE   LIVEB. 

General  properties  of  the  bile — Compoutioii  of  the  bile — ^Biliary  salts — Ttaxn^ 
chelate  of  soda — Gljcocholate  of  soda — Origin  of  the  biliary  salts — Choles- 
terinc-— Process  for  the  extraction  of  cholesterine — Biliverdine — ^Tests  for 
bile— Test  for  biliyerdine— Test  for  the  biliary  salts— Pettenkofer*8  test 
—Excretory  function  of  the  liver — Origin  of  cholesterine — ^Experiments 
showing  the  passage  of  cholesterine  into  the  blood  as  it  circulates  throng 
the  brain — Analyses  of  venous  blood  from  the  two  sides  of  the  body  m 
cases  of  hemiplegia — Elimination  of  cholesterine  by  the  liver — Analyses 
showing  accumulation  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  certain  cases  of 
organic  disease  of  the  livei>--Chole8teremia. 

Although  the  function  of  the  bile  in  intestinal  digestion 
is  essential  to  life,  we  know  very  little  of  its  mode  of  action ; 
and  we  have  thought  proper  to  defer  until  now  a  full  con- 
sideration of  the  properties  and  composition  of  this  secretion. 
For  an  account  of  what  is  known  of  its  digestive  function, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  section  of  volume  second,  treat- 
ing of  digestion.  We  shall  show,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
liver  excretes  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  effete  princi- 
ples ;  but  before  taking  up  the  relations  of  the  bile  as  an  ex- 
cretion, it  will  be  necessary  to  study  its  general  properties 
and  composition. 

General  Properties  of  the  Bile, — The  secretion,  as  it 
comes  directly  from  the  liver,  is  somewhat  viscid ;  but  after 
it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder,  it«  viscidity  is  much 
greater  from  further  admixture  of  mucus. 

The  color  of  the  bile  is  very  variable  within  the  limits 
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of  health.  It  may  be  of  any  shade  between  a  dark,  yellow- 
ish green  and  a  reddish  brown.  It  is  semitransparent,  ex- 
cept when  the  color  is  very  dark.  In  different  classes  of 
animals  the  variations  in  color  are  very  great.  In  the  pig 
it  is  bright  yellow ;  in  the  dog  it  is  dark  brown ;  and  in  the 
ox  it  is  greenish  yellow.  As  a  rule,  the  bile  is  dark  green 
in  the  camivora  and  greenish  yellow  in  the  herbivora. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  bile,  according  to  Prof. 
Dalton,  is  1018 ;  *  but  this  is  somewhat  loWer  than  the  aver- 
age usually  given,  which  is  from  1020  to  1026.*  When  the 
bile  is  perfectly  fresh,  it  is  almost  inodorous,  but  it  readily 
undergoes  putrefactive  changes.  It  has  an  excessively  dis- 
agreeable and  bitter  taste.  Jt  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 
When  mixed  with  water  and  shaken,  it  becomes  frothy, 
probably  on  account  of  the  tenacious  mucus  and  its  sapona- 
ceous constituents. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  bile  is  invariably  alkaline. 
This  is  true  of  the  fluid  discharged  from  the  hl^patic  duct,* 
although  the  alkalinity  is  not  strongly  marked;  but  the 
reaction  varies  after  it  has  passed  into  the  gall-bladder. 
Bernard  found  it  sometimes  acid  and  sometimes  alkaline 
in  the  gall-bladder,  in  animals — dogs  and  rabbits — killed 
under  various  conditions  ;  *  but  many  of  these  animals  were 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  severe  operations.  In  the 
hepatic  ducts  the  reaction  is  always  alkaline ;  and  there  are 
no  observations  on  human  bile  that  show  that  the  fluid  is 
not  alkaline  in  all  of  the  biliary  passages. 

We  have  already  noted  the  fact  that  the  epithelium  of 
the  biliary  passages  is  strongly  tinged  with  yellow,  even  in 
living  animals.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  facility  with 
which  the  coloring  principle  of  the  bile  stains  the  animal 
tissues.     This  is  very  well  illustrated  in  icterus,  when  even  a 

I  Dalton,  TreaiiM  on  Human  Fk^tioiopy,  Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  169. 

*  LoNOKT,  7\^iU  dephyMogie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  278. 

'  Robin,  Lefwu  tur  In  humeuny  Paris,  1867,  p.  638. 

^  Berkard,  lAquidet  de  VorganUme^  Paris.  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  212. 
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Bmall  quantity  of  this  coloring  matter  finds  its  way  into  the 
circulation. 

Perfectly  normal  and  fresh  bile,  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, presents  only  a  certain  amount  of  mucus,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  we  have  already  described.  There  are  no 
formed  anatomical  elements  characteristic  of  this  fluid.  The 
fatty  and  coloring  matters  are  in  solution,  and  not  in  the 
form  of  globules  or  granules. 

CamposUion  of  the  BUe. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  bile,  in  a  per- 
fectly &esh  and  normal  condition,  may  be  obtained  from  the 
inferior  animals  with  the  greatest  fsicility,  no  satisfactory 
analyses  of  its  characteristic  principles  were  made  before  the 
examinations  of  ox-gall  by  Strecker,  in  1848.  The  bile  is, 
however,  one  of  the  most  important,  but  least  understood, 
of  the  animal  fluids ;  and  our  scanty  information  with  regard 
to  its  functfons  has  been  in  a  measure  due  to  the  want  of  an 
exact  knowledge  of  its  physiological  chemistry.  We  shall 
study  the  composition  of  the  bile  very  closely,  and  shall  show 
that  it  contains  two  classes  of  constituents ;  one  class — ele- 
ments of  secretion — ^which  is  reabsorbed ;  and  another — an 
element  of  excretion — which  is  discharged  in  a  modified  form 
in  the  fseces.  The  latter  involves  a  newly-described  function 
of  the  liver,  but  our  information  is  much  more  positive  and 
definite  concerning  it  than  with  r^ard  to  the  digestive  action 
of  the  bile.  In  treating  of  the  subject  of  digestion,  we  have 
already  indicated  some  of  the  difficulties,  which  have  been 
but  imperfectly  overcome,  in  the  study  of  the  action  of  the 
bile  as  a  true  secretion,  or  a  recrementitious  fluid.  The  rea- 
son why  the  same  obscurity  has  prevailed,  until  very  recently, 
with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  bile  as  an  excretion  is 
that  physiologists  have  regarded  what  are  known  as  the 
biliary  salts  as  the  only  really  important  constituents ;  and 
these  salts  have  eluded  chemical  investigation  after  the  dis- 
charge of  the  bile  into  the  small  intestine.    Our  recent  posi- 
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tive  knowledge  of  the  excrementitiotiB  ftmction  of  the  liver 
ifi  due  to  the  recognition  of  cholesterine,  an  invariable  con- 
Btitnent  of  the  bile,  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
elements  of  excretion. 

Composition  of  Human  BiLe} 

Water 915-00  to  819*00 

Taurocholate,  or  choleate  of  soda  (Na0,GMH4»N0i4S«)  66*60  "   10600 

Gljcocholate,  or  cholate  of  8oda(N'aO,G«tH4tNOii). . . .  traces. 

Cholesterine  (Cs«HttO) 1*60  to      2*66 

Bairerdine 14*00  "     8000 

Lecithene. ) 

«jvv«M««u«. f  8*20  **     81*00 

Hargarine,  oleine,  and  traces  of  soaps.  ) 

Choline  (CitHitNOt). traces. 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*77  to      8*50 

Phosphate  of  soda.  1*60  "       2*60 

Phosphate  of  potassa 0*75  "       1*60 

Phosphate  of  lime 0*60   "       1*85 

Phosphate  of  magnesia. 0*45   "       0*80 

Saltsofiron. 015   "       0*30 

Salts  of  manganese traces**      0*12 

ISlidcacid 0*08   "      006 

Hncosine traces. 

Loss 8*45  to      1*21 

1,000*00     1,000-00 

There  are  no  pecnliarities  in  the  composition  of  the 
bile,  as  regards  its  inorganic  constituents,  which  demand 
more  than  a  passing  mention.  It  contains  no  coagulable 
oi^anic  principle,  except  mucosine,  and  all  of  its  constitu- 
ents are  simply  solids  in  solution.  The  quantity  of  solid 
matter  is  very  large,  and  the  proportion  of  water  relatively 
small ;  but  in  comparing  its  proportion  of  water  with  that 
of  other  fluids  in  the  body,  as  the  blood-plasma,  lymph  and 
chyle,  milk,  etc.,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  is  suggested  by 

'  This  table  of  the  composition  of  the  bile  is  compiled  from  Robin  {Le^na 
aur  lea  humettn^  Paris,  1867,  p.  642).  In  making  up  the  table,  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  the  constituents  and  1,000  has  been  put  in  as  **  loss.^*  We 
hare  omitted  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  urea,  as  their  existence  as  proximate  priur 
ciples  of  normal  bile  is  doubtfuL 
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Hobin/  that  all  of  these  contain  water  entering  into  the 
composition  of  their  coagulable  principles ;  so  that  their  pro- 
portion of  water,  as  it  is  ordinarily  given,  is  really  not  greater 
than  in  the  bile.  Among  the  inorganic  salts,  we  find  chloride 
of  sodium  in  considerable  quantity,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
phosphates.  We  also  note  the  presence  of  salts  of  iron,  of 
manganese,  and  a  small  proportion  of  silicic  acid«' 

The  fatty  and  saponaceous  matters  demand  hardly  any 
more  extended  consideration.  A  small  quantity  of  margarine 
and  oleine  are  held  in  solution,  partly  by  the  small  propor- 
tion of  soaps,  but  chiefly  by  the  taurocholate  of  soda.  These 
principles  sometimes  exist  in  larger  quantity,  and  may  be 
discovered  in  the  form  of  globules.  The  proportion  of  soaps 
is  very  small.  Lecithene,  a  phosphorized  fat,  is  mentioned  by 
Eobin  and  others,  but  its  constitution  is  not  definitely  set- 
tled. All  that  is  known  of  this  principle  is  that  it  is  a 
neutral  fatty  substance  extracted  from  the  bile,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  being  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid  and  glycerine. 
Choline  (C,,IIj,NO,)  is  a  peculiair  alkaloid  found  in  the  bile 
in  exceedingly  minute  quantity. 

Biliary  Salts. 

The  principles  which  we  have  called  biliary  salts  are 
compounds  of  soda  with  peculiar  organic  acids,  found  no- 
where but  in  the  liver,  and  undoubtedly  produced  in  this 
organ  from  materials  furnished  by  the  blood.  The  fact  that 
the  bile  possesses  peculiar  principles  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  follow  out  in  detail 
the  earlier  chemical  investigations  into  their  properties ;  for 
the  biliary  matter  of  Berzelius  and  the  picromel  and  biliary 
resin  of  Thenard  are  now  known  to  be  composed  of  sev- 
eral distinct  proximate  principles.     Our  exact  knowledge 

*  Robin,  Lefons  ntr  lea  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  54S. 

*  The  presence  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonU  and  the  ammonio-magnesiaE 
phosphate  has  lately  been  indicated  in  the  bile  by  M.  Bergeret  (de  Saint-L^ger) 
— Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  t!.,  p.  437. 
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of  these  Bnlwtanees  dates  from  the  analysts  of  ox-bile  by 
Strecker.  lie  obtained  two  peculiar  acids,  cholic  and  choloic 
acid,  wliicli  be  found  in  the  bile,  in  combination  with  soda,' 
In  the  subsequent  researches  of  Ijehmanii,  these  acids  are 
called,  respectively,  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acid,  and 
the  salt*,  glycocholate  and  taurocholnte  of  soda.' 

In  human  bile,  the  proportion  of  glycocholate  of  eodais 
very  small,  the  biliary  matter  existing  almost  entirely  in  the 
form  of  the  taurocholate.  The  taurofholate  may  be  jjrccipi- 
tated  from  an  alcoholic  extract  of  hile  by  ether,  in  the  fonn 
of  dark,  r&^inoua  drops.  These  do  not  crystallize,  and  the 
amount  of  glycocholate,  which  is  precipitated  in  the  same 
way  and  soon  assumes  a  crystalline  form,  is  very  slight. 
Prof.  Dalton,  who  has  studied  the  biliary  salts  very  closely, 
at  first  was  unable  to  obtain  any  crystalline  matter  from 
human  bile,  but  he  has  lately  found  it  in  minute  quantity.' 

Taurochdaie  of  Soda  (XaO,C„n„NO„S,),— There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  resinous  drops  obtained  by  the  ad- 
dition of  an  excess  of  ether  to  a  strong  alcoholic  extract  of 
hile  consist  of  a  proximate  principle  in  a  perfectly  pure 
Btate.  These  drops  are  not  crystal  lizabte,  and  this  has  led 
to  the  opinion,  expressed  by  Robin  and  Verdeil,  that  they 
are  impure.'  In  fact,  even  now,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  obscurity  with  regard  to  the  character  of  these  peculiar 
Itiliary  salts.  In  ox-bile,  the  non-crystallizable  and  the 
crystallizable  salts  exist  together;  but  in  human  bile,  the 

'SnucCEii,  Unlmufhatigder  Oduffallc. — Anni^mdcr0ifmituiidj'harmacie, 

fieidelber^,   IS-tS,  Bd.  1it„  S.  l,et  leq.  ;  Bfobachlaiv^m  uber  da   QalU  vir- 

tAudtnrr  Thim,  Idem,  1610.  Bd.  In.,  S.  149,  ti  tq.     An  Bnilfsia  ot  theac  ob- 

[   Mmtioiu  is  giTen  in  the  Juumal  de  pKirmacie  tl  dt  chimii,  F&rii,  1818,  tome 

I  xlii.,  p.  SIS  ;  1849,  tome  ir.,  p.  1S3  ;  anil  tome  xru,  p.  15i\ 

*  LnHncN,  Phyialogieal    CHemulry,  Philadelphia,   ISBE,  rol.  li.,  p.  201, 

*  D*LTI)»,  Trtelut  on  ffmnan  PhgaiJogy,  FhiUtlelphis,  ]86T,  p.  187. 

*  RoBtli  ST  Veidkil,   Trmti  dt  Mmit  anatomiqtit,  PMis,  ISGS,  tOffl«  li, 
|^478. 
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greatest  part  is  in  the  form  of  what  we  know  as  the  tanrc^ 
chelate  of  soda. 

These  salts  may  be  readily  obtained  from  ox-bile  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  following  process:  The 
bOe  is  first  evaporated  to  dryness  and  pnlverized.  The  dry 
residue  is  then  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol  and  filtered. 
In  this  part  of  the  process,  Dr.  Dalton  uses  five  grains  of  the 
dry  residue  to  one  finidrachm  of  alcohol*  The  filtered  fluid 
is  of  a  clear,  yellowish  color,  and  contains  fats  and  coloring 
matter,  in  addition  to  the  biliary  salts.  To  precipitate  the 
biliary  salts,  a  small  quantity  of  ether  is  added,  which  pro^ 
duces  a  dense,  white  precipitate  that  redissolves  by  agitation. 
Another  small  quantity  of  ether  is  again  added,  and  the 
precipitate  thus  produced  is  dissolved  by  shaking  the  mix- 
ture. This  process  is  repeated  carefriUy,  adding  the  ether 
and  shaking  the  mixture  after  each  step,  until  the  precipi- 
tate becomes  permanent.  An  excess  of  ether — ^from  eight 
to  ten  times  the  bulk  of  the  alcoholic  extract  used — is  then 
added,  the  test-tube  or  flask  is  carefully  corked,  and  the 
mixture  is  set  aside  to  crystallize.  Gradually  the  dense, 
white  precipitate  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  or  becomes 
attached  in  the  form  of  resinous  drops  to  the  sides  of  the 
glass ;  and  in  from  six  to  twenty-four  hours  it  b^ins  to  form 
delicate  acieular  crystals,  arranged  in  rosettes.  These  are 
crystals  of  the  glyeocholate  of  soda;  and  the  non-erystal- 
lizable  matter  remaining  is  the  taurocholate  of  soda. 

To  separate  these  two  salts,  the  ether  is  rapidly  poured 
off,  and  the  crystalline  and  resinous  residue  is  dissolved  in 
distilled  water.  On  the  addition  to  this  solution  of  a  little 
acetate  of  lead,  the  glyeocholate  is  decomposed  and  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  glyeocholate  of  lead,  leaving  the  tauro- 

1  Dalton,  Treati$e  on  Human  Phtftiolopy,  Philadelphis,  18S7,  p.  162,  e(  teg^ 
and  On  the  ConttUuHon  and  Phfmology  of  ike  Bile, — American  Joumed  of  Urn 
Medical  Sciencee^  Philadelphia,  1857,  New  Series,  toL  xxxIt.,  p.  305,  ei  mq,  TIm 
details  of  the  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the  biliary  salts  are  taken  from 
Dalton,  who  has  studied  this  subject  Tery  carefiillj,  and  whose  method  is  rimple 
and  entirely  satisfactory. 
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chelate  in  solution.  The  glycocholate  of  lead  is  then  separ 
rated  by  filtration,  and  the  subacetate  of  lead  is  added  to  the 
filtered  finid.  This  decomposes  the  tanrocholate,  and  the 
tanrocholate  of  lead  is  precipitated.  The  subacetate  of  lead 
will  decompose  both  the  glycocholate  and  the  tanrocholate, 
but  the  glycocholate  only  is  acted  upon  by  the  acetate  of 
lead.  The  glycocholate  and  the  tanrocholate  of  lead  are 
then  carefully  washed  and  treated  separately  with  the  car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  gives  the  original  salts  in  nearly  a 
pure  state. 

The  tanrocholate  of  soda  is  a  proximate  principle  of 
the  bile,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  fully  in  detail 
the  purely  chemical  processes  by  which  it  is  decomposed. 
With  a  little  care,  the  taurocholic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  tolerable  purity,  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  pot- 
ash, may  be  decomposed  into  a  new  acid  and  taurine.  Some 
confusion  exists  in  the  books  about  the  name  of  this  new 
acid.  Strecker  calls  it  cholalic  acid,  and  applies  the  name 
of  cholic  acid  to  what  we  have  described  as  glycocholic  acid. 
As  we  have  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Lehmann,  we  will 
call  it  cholic  acid.  Its  formula  is  C^H„0,HO.  The  for- 
mula for  taurine  is  C^H^NO.S,.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  substances  are  formed  artificially  and  are 
not  true  proximate  principles.  They  have  been  described  in 
explanation  of  the  name  taurocholic  acid,  which  has  been 
applied  to  it  on  the  assxmiption  that  the  different  biliary 
acids  are  formed  of  cholic  acid  united  with  taurine  or  other 
basic  substances. 

If  human  bile  be  treated  in  the  manner  just  described, 
frequently  no  crystalline  matter  is  obtained,  and  when  it 
exists,  it  is  in  very  small  quantity.  The  great  mass  of  the 
precipitate  is  composed  of  the  tanrocholate  of  soda.  This, 
when  it  has  been  thoroughly  purified,  is  whitish  and  gummy, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  melted  with  slight  heat,  and  is  inflammable.  Its  reac- 
tion is  neutral.    It  has  a  peculiar,  sweetish-bitter  taste.    The 
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proportion  of  this  principle  in  the  bile  ia  always  very  large, 
though  subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  has  very  little 
in  common  with  the  salts  of  fatty  origin,  either  in  its  general 
properties  or  composition,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  insolu- 
ble in  ether,  and  its  acid  contains  nitrogen.  Another  pecu- 
liarity in  its  composition,  and  one  which  serves  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  glycocholate  of  soda,  is  that  it  contains  two 
atoms  of  sulphur.  One  of  its  important  properties  in  the 
bile  is  that  it  aids  in  the  solution  of  the  fats  contained  in 
this  fluid,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  probably,  in  the  solution 
of  cholesterine. 

OlycochoLaie  of  Soda  (N'aO,C„H^J?'0„). — ^We  have  ne- 
cessarily described  the  process  for  the  extraction  of  the 
glycocholate  of  soda,  in  connection  with  the  taurocholate. 
The  glycocholate  is  crystallizable  and  is  more  easily  obtained 
in  a  condition  of  purity.  The  chief  chemical  points  of  dif- 
ference between  these  salts  are,  that  the  glycocholate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  the  acetate  of  lead  as  well  as  the  subacetate,  the 
acetate  having  no  effect  upon  the  taurocholate  of  soda,  and 
that  the  glycocholic  acid  does  not  contain  sulphur.  By 
treating  glycocholic  acid  with  potash  at  a  high  temperature, 
it  is  decomposed  into  cholic  acid  and  glycine,  or  glycocoll 
(C^n.NO^).  It  is  this  which  has  given  it  the  name  of  glyco- 
cholic acid.  In  their  physiological  relations,  the  two  biliary 
salts  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  identical. 

Origin  of  the  Biliary  Salts. — There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  principles  are  elements  of  secretion,  and  are  pro- 
duced de  novo  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In  no  instance 
have  they  ever  been  discovered  in  the  blood  in  health ;  and, 
although  they  present  certain  points  of  resemblance  with 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  urine,  they  have  never  been 
found  in  the  excreta.    In  experiments  made  by  Miiller,* 

>  MuKLLiR,  Manmal  depkyMogU^  Parii,  1861,  tome  L,  p.  122. 
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Kunde,'  Lehmann,*  and  Moleschott,'  on  frogs,  in  which  the 
liver  was  removed  and  the  animal  survived  Beveral  days,  and 
in  the  observations  of  Moleschott,  between  two  and  three 
weekti,  it  was  found  impossible  to  determine  the  accumula- 
tion of  tlie  biliary  aalts  in  the  blood.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  for  supposing  that  these  principles  are  products  of 
disassimilation.  Once  discharged  into  the  intestine,  they 
nndergo  certain  changes,  and  can  no  longer  be  recognized  by 
tlia  usnal  tests;  hut  experiments  have  shown  that,  changed 

I  or  nnchanged,  tliey  are  absorbed  with  tlie  elements  of  food.* 
They  are  probably  the  elements  concerned  in  the  digestive 

I  fonctiou  of  the  bile. 

CAolestertTU,  C„H„0. 

Before  the  publication,  in  1SG2,  of  a  memoir  on  a  new 
escretory  function  of  the  liver,  tlie  function  and  relations  of 
cholesterine  were  not  known,  and  this  substance  was  hardly 
mentioned  in  most  works  on  physiology.  As  we  believe 
I  that  it  must  now  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
I  tant  of  the  products  of  disassimilation,  it  becomes  interesting 
and  important  to  study  its  properties  more  closely. 

The    first   description   we   have   of   cholesterine   is   by 

Fourcroy,  who  states  that  it  was  discovered  by  Poulletier 

I  de  la  Salle,  in  1783.'    Fourcroy  also  described  adipocire, 

I  which  he  likened  to  cholesterine,  although  he  did  not  con- 

'  KcNIiK,  Dt  fftpalii  Bilirpaiione,  Piaertalio  Inaugvndi;  BtTolhii,  18S0. 

*  Luthjinn,  Fhytioloffieal  ChmiUlry,  Philndetphia,  1BGS,  toI,  I.,  p.  4Tfl. 
'  HlLNCHOTT,  8ar  la  tierilion  du  taert  el  dt  ht  Wt  Jan*  U  foie. — Compte* 

'   nndui,  Paris,  \Ui,  tome  it.,  p.  1040. 

Holeacholt  was  more  saceessrul,  in  lliese  ouperlmentB.  than  toy  ot  lUose  vbo 
I   luul  preoeded  him.     He  eitirpaled  Ihe  lirer  rroiq  a  ^ftt  number  of  frogs,  and 

•ucceeded  in  lieeping  them  bIitb  for  two  or  iliree  weeks ;  but  ho  could  Defer 

delect  in  Uji'  blood  llie  Ule-pigmcnt  or  tha  biliary  aaia. 

*  See  rol.  11.,  Digestion,  p.  87*,  rf  tq. 

'  FOCKCKOT,  ifhnoirr  tur  la  naturi  da  allSralioni  gv'f/rouvml  qv^tpia  ha- 
iirt  nnimotar,  par  Fefel  <le>  tnaladia  etpcr  fariiim  dtt  ritn/dtt. — JUhhmra  de 
lb &ctiU Reyali  de  Mfdiant,  178E-1T88,  Paris,  17S8,  p.  189.    The  BubttanM 
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sider  the  two  snbBtances  identicaL*  In  1814,  Chevreul  gave 
a  full  description  of  cholesterine,  and  extracted  it  from  the 
bile  of  the  human  subject  and  some  of  the  inferior  ani 
mals.*  It  was  afterward  found  by  different  observers,  in 
gall-stones,  intestinal  concretions,  cysts,  and  tumors.  In 
1830,  Denis  described  a  substance  in  the  blood,  which  he 
thought  was  cholesterine,  and  its  discovery  in  this  fluid  is 
attributed  to  him  by  most  authors ;  but  in  1838,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  error  of  his  first  observation,*  and  admits  that 
cholesterine,  with  a  new  substance  analc^us  to  it,  called 
seroline,  was  discovered  in  the  blood,  in  1833,  by  Boudet* 

Cholesterine  is  now  recognized  as  a  normal  constituent 
of  various  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body.  Most 
authors  state  that  it  is  found  in  the  bile,  blood,  liver,  nervous 
tissue,  crystalline  lens,  meconium,  and  fiecal  matter.  We 
have  found  it  in  all  these  situations,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fseces,*  where  it  does  not  exist  normally,  having  been 
transformed  into  stercorine  in  its  passage  down  the  intestinal 
canal.' 

In  the  fluids  of  the  body,  cholesterine  exists  in  soluti<m ; 
but  by  virtue  of  what  constituents  it  is  held  in  this  condition, 

described  by  Foarcroy  was  undonbtedly  cholesterine;  bat  it  remained  for 
Cheyreul  to  describe  its  properties  accoratelj  and  give  it  the  name  bj  which  it 
is  now  Icnown.    The  observations  of  Cherreal  will  be  referred  to  fhrther  on. 

'  FouRCROT,  DeuxUnu  menunre  tur  ie»  maiUret  animalei  irouvtef  dona  U  Ok 
mdUre  da  Innoeena  d  Paris, — Annalea  de  ehimiey  Paris  1791,  tome  TiiL,  p. 
62,  d  weq. 

'  Chetreul,  Reehmxha  ehimiquea  tur  phmeura  eorjm  $ra»,  Cinqmhm  mI- 
moire.  Da  corps  qu'on  a  appelU  adipoeirt. — Annala  de  ehinde^  Paris,  1 815,  tone 
xctI,  p.  7. 

'  Dbxis,  Eiui  tur  VappUcaiion  dt  la  ^imU  d  VHude  phytioogiqut  dm  mm^dt 
Vhomme^  Paris,  1838,  p.  147. 

^  BouDET,  youveUa  rechereha  tur  la  eompotUum  du  wirum  du  son^  Aaanam. — 
Annala  de  efumie  et  de  phytique^  Paris,  1833,  tome  lii.,  p.  837. 

*  For  a  table  of  the  quantities  of  cholesterine  in  Tarioos  situations,  see  an 
article  by  the  author,  on  a  New  Exjcrdwry  Function  of  the  Liver, — Amerieem  Jamr' 
nolo/  the  Medical  Seicnca,  Philadelphia,  1862,  New  Series,  ToL  zlir.,  p.  813. 

*  See  ToL  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  399,  H  eeq. 
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is  not  entirely  settled.  It  is  stated  tliat  tlie  biliary  salts  have 
the  power  of  holding  it  in  solution  in  the  bile,  and  that  the 
email  amount  of  fatty  acida  contained  in  the  blood  hold  it  in 
Holution  in  that  fluid ;  but  direct  exporimenld  on  this  point 
are  wanting.  In  the  nervous  substance  and  in  the  crystalline 
lens,  it  is  united  "mo^eufe  a  mo&eaZe"  to  the  other  elements 
which  go  to  make  np  these  tissues.  After  it  is  discharged 
into  the  intestinal  canal,  when  it  is  not  changed  into  sterco- 
rine,  it  ia  to  be  found  in  a  erj'stalline  form  ;.  as  in  the  meco- 
niom,  and  in  the  f^ces  of  animals  in  a  state  of  hibernation. 
In  pathological  fluids  and  in  tumors,  it  is  found  in  a  crystal- 
line form,  and  may  bo  detected  by  microscopic  examination. 

Cliolesterine  is  usually  described  as  a  non-nitrogen  ized 
principle,  having  all  the  properties  of  the  fata,  except  that 
of  saponification  with  the  alkalies.  Its  chemical  formula  is 
given  as  C,,II„0.  It  is  neutral,  inodorous,  cryatallizable, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  hot  alco- 
hol, though  sparingly  soluble  in  cold.  It  is  inflammable, 
and  bums  with  a  bright  flame.  It  is  not  attacked  by  the 
alkalies,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.  ^Vlien  treated  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  strikes  a  [peculiar  red  color,  which 
is  mentioned  by  some  as  characteristic  of  cholesterine.  We 
have  found  that  it  possesses  this  character  in  common  with 
the  so-called  seroline.' 

Cholesterine  may  easily  and  certainly  be  recognized  by 
the  fonii  of  its  crystals,  the  ciiaracters  of  which  can  be  made 
out  by  means  of  the  microscope.  They  are  rectangular  or 
rhomboidal,  exceedingly  thin  and  transparent,  of  variable 
size,  with  distinct  and  generally  regular  borders,  and  fre- 
quently arrangeil  in  layers,  with  the  borders  of  the  lower 
strata  showing  throngh  those  which  are  superimposed.  This 
arrangement  of  the  crj'stals  takes  place  when  cholesterine 
is  present  in  considerable  quantity.     In  pathological  apeci- 

'  This  Birailftritj  in  the  reaclioBS  of  cholesMrine  snd  seroline  wilh  sulphu. 
tic  add  ia  mentioiied  bjr  Bfrord  (Court  de  phyioloffie.  Puis,  I8S1,  tom«  iil., 
p.  117^ 
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mens,  the  crystals  are  generally  few  in  nnmber  and  isolated* 
The  plates  of  cholesterine  are  frequently  marked  by  a  deav- 
age  at  one  comer,  the  lines  running  parallel  to  the  borders ; 
and  frequently  they  are  broken,  and  the  line  of  fracture  is 
£Cenei*ally  undulatin£c.  Lehmann  attaches  a  great  deal  of 
Sportice  to  mea^ements  of  the  «.gle8  of  thTrhomboid 
According  to  this  author,  the  obtuse  angles  are  100^  30',  and 
the  acute  79^  30^*  We  have  examined  a  great  number  of 
specimens  of  cholesterine,  extracted  from  the  blood,  bile, 
brain,  liver,  and  occurring  in  tumors,  and  have  not  observed 
that  the  crystals  have  definite  angles.  Frequently  the 
plates  are  rectangular,  and  sometimes  almost  lozenge-shaped. 
It  is  by  the  transparency  of  the  plates,  the  parallelism  of 
their  borders,  and  their  tendency  to  break  in  parallel  lines, 
that  we  recognize  cholesterine.  Lehmann  seems  to  consider 
the  tablets  of  this  substance  as  r^ular  crystals  having  in- 
variable angles.  From  examination  during  crystallization, 
it  seems  more  probable  that  they  are  not  crystals,  but  fig- 
ments of  micaceous  sheets,  which,  from  their  extreme  tenuity, 
are  easily  broken.  In  examining  a  specimen  from  the  me> 
conium,  which  was  simply  extracted  with  hot  alcohol,  it  was 
easy  to  observe  a  transparent  film  forming  on  the  surface  of 
the  alcohol  soon  after  it  cooled,  and  this,  on  microscopic 
examination,  in  situ^  disturbing  the  fluid  as  little  as  possible, 
was  found  to  be  marked  by  long  parallel  lines.  TVlien  the 
fluid  had  partially  evaporated,  the  crust  became  broken  and 
the  fragments  took  the  form  of  the  ordinary  crystals  of  cho- 
lesterine, but  they  were  larger  and  more  regular.  The  tab- 
lets were  exceedingly  thin,  and  regularly  divided  into  deli- 
cate plates,  with  the  characteristic  comer-cleavages  of  the 
cholesterine ;  and  as  the  focus  of  the  instrument  was  changed, 
new  layers  were  brought  into  view. 

Crystals  of  cholesterine  melt  at  293®  Fahr.,  but  are  formed 
again  when  tlie  temperature  falls  below  that  point.  Accord- 
ing to  Lehmann,  they  may  be  distilled  in  vacuo  at  680®, 

I  LIBMA55,  Fhytiohffical  Chmutry,  PhiladelphiA,  1866,  toL  L,  p.  244. 
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without  decomposition.  The  determination  of  the  fusing 
point  is  .one  of  the  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  seroline/ 
which  fuses  at  90**  8'. 

Without  considering  in  detail  the  processes  which  have 
been  employed  by  other  observers  for  the  extraction  of  cho- 
lesterine  from  the  blood,  bile,  and  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
we  will  simply  describe  the  method  which  has  been  found 
most  convenient  in  the  various  analyses  we  have  made  for 
this  substance.  In  analyses  of  gall-stones,  the  process  is  very 
simple;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  pulverize  the  mass, 
extract  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filter  the  solution  while 
hot,  the  cholesterine  being  deposited  on  cooling.  If  the  crys- 
tals be  colored,  they  may  be  redissolved,  and  filtered  through 
animal  charcoal.  This  is  the  process  employed  by  Poulletier 
de  la  Salle,  Fourcroy,  and  Chevreul.  It  is  only  when  this 
substance  is  mixed  with  fatty  mattei^,  that  its  isolation  is  a 
matter  of  any  difficulty.  In  extracting  cholesterine  from 
the  blood,  we  have  operated  on  both  the  serum  and  clot,  and 
in  this  way  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  it  in  greater  quan- 
tities in  this  fluid  than  have  been  observed  by  others,  who 
have  employed  only  the  serum.  The  following  is  the  pro- 
cess for  quantitative  analysis,  which  was  determined  upon 
after  a  number  of  experiments : 

The  blood,  bile,  or  brain,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  first  care- 
fully weighed,  then  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath, 
and  pulverized  in  an  agate  mortar.  The  powder  is  then 
treated  with  ether,  in  the  proportion  of  about  a  fluidounce 
for  every  hundred  grains  of  the  original  weight,  for  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  agitating  the  mixture  occasion- 
ally. The  ether  is  then  separated  by  filtration,  throwing  a 
little  fresh  ether  on  the  filter  so  as  to  wash  through  every 
trace  of  the  fat,  and  the  solution  set  aside  to  evaporate.  If 
the  fluid,  especially  the  blood,  have  been  carefully  dried  and 
pulverized,  when  the  ether  is  added,  it  divides  it  into  a  very 
fine  powder  and  penetrates  every  part.    After  the  ether  has 

*  Lehxanm,  loc,  eit. 
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evaporated,  tlie  residue  is  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  in 
the  proportion  of  about  a  fluidrachm  for  every  hundred 
grains  of  the  original  weight  of  the  specimen,  filtered  while 
hot  into  a  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  evaporate  spontane- 
ously. To  keep  the  fluid  hot  while  filtering,  the  whole  appa- 
ratus may  be  placed  in  the  chamber  of  a  large  water-bath, 
or,  as  the  filtration  is  generally  rapid,  the  funnel  may  be 
warmed  by  plunging  it  into  hot  water,  or  steaming  it,  taking 
care  that  it  be  carefully  wiped.  We  now  have  the  choleste- 
rine  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  saponifiable  fat.  After 
the  fluid  has  evaporated,  we  can  see  the  cholesterine  crystal- 
lized in  the  watch-glass,  mingled  with  masses  of  fat.  This 
we  remove  by  saponification  with  an  alkali ;  and  for  this 
purpose,  we  add  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  caustic  pot- 
ash, which  we  allow  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  residue 
for  from  one  to  two  hours.  If  much  fat  be  present,  it  is  best 
to  heat  the  mixture  to  a  temperature  a  little  below  the  boil- 
ing point ;  but  in  analyses  of  the  blood  this  is  not  necessary. 
The  mixture  is  then  to  be  largely  diluted  with  distilled  water, 
thrown  upon  a  small  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed  till  the 
fluid  which  passes  through  is  neutral.  We  then  dry  the 
filter,  and  fill  it  up  with  ether,  which,  in  passing  through, 
dissolves  out  the  cholesterine.  The  ether  is  then  evaporated, 
the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  as  before,  the 
alcohol  collected  on  a  watch-glass  previously  weighed,  and 
allowed  to  evaporate.  The  residue  consists  of  pure  choleste- 
rine, the  quantity  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  weight. 

The  accuracy  of  this  process  may  be  tested  by  means  of 
the  microscope ;  for  the  crj'stals  have  so  distinctive  a  form, 
that  it  is  easy  to  determine,  by  examining  the  watch-glass, 
whether  the  cholesterine  be  perfectly  pure.  In  making  this 
analysis  quantitatively,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful  in 
all  the  manipulations ;  and  for  determining  the  weight  of 
such  minute  quantities,  an  accurate  and  delicate  balance, 
one,  at  least,  that  will  turn  with  the  thousandth  of  a  gramme, 
carefully  adjusted,  must  be  employed.     With  these  precau- 
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tions,  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  in  any  fluid  or  solid  may 
be  determined  witli  perfect  accuracy ;  and  the  estimate  may 
be  made  in  bo  small  a  quantity  as  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
grains  of  blood«  In  analyzing  the  brain  and  bile,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  pass  the  first  ethereal  solution  through  animal 
charcoal,  to  get  rid  of  the  coloring  matter.  In  doing  this, 
the  charcoal  must  be  washed  with  fresh  ether  till  the  solu- 
tion which  passes  through  is  brought  up  to  the  original 
quantity.  The  other  manipulations  are  the  same  as  in  ex- 
aminations of  the  blood.  In  examining  the  meconium,  we 
found  that  the  cholesterine  which  crystallized  from  the  first 
alcoholic  extract  was  so  pure  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
subject  it  to  the  action  of  an  alkali. 

The  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  bile  is  not  very 
la:i^.  In  the  table,  it  is  estimated  at  from  1*60  to  2*66 
parts  per  thousand.  In  a  single  examination  of  the  hu- 
man bile,  we  found  the  proportion  0*618  of  a  part  per 
thousand. 

The  origin  and  destination  of  this  principle  involve,  as 
we  believe,  an  office  of  the  liver  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
recognized  by  physiologists ;  and  we  will  consider  these  ques- 
tions specially,  under  the  head  of  the  excretory  function  of 
the  liver. 

Biliverdine. 

The  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  bears  a  certain  resem- 
blance to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  from  it  in  the  liver.  It  gives  to  the  bile  its 
peculiar  tint,  and  has,  as  we  have  remarked,  the  property  of 
coloring  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  When- 
ever the  flow  of  bile  is  seriously  obstructed,  the  coloring 
matter  is  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  can  be  readily  detected 
in  the  serum,  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctiva.  In  the  bile  it  is  liquid,  but  it  may  be  coagu- 
lated and  extracted  by  various  processes.  It  does  not  exist 
naturally  in  the  form  of  pigmentary  granulations. 

85 
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This  principle  is  precipitated  from  the  bile  by  boiling 
with  milk  of  lime.  The  filtered  residue  is  then  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  and 
leaves  a  fatty  residue  of  an  intense  green  color.  The  fat  is 
then  removed  by  repeated  washings  with  ether  (a  very  long 
and  difficult  process).  The  precipitate  is  then  redissolved 
in  alcohol  with  ether  added,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  a 
bluish-green  color,  and  leaves,  after  evaporation,  a  dark- 
green  powder.  This  powder  contains  iron,  but  its  pro- 
portion  has  never  been  accurately  estimated.  The  mat- 
ter thus  obtained  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  chloroform, 
but  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  chemi- 
cal investigations  which  have  been  made  into  the  ultimate 
composition  and  the  modifications  of  this  and  the  other  col- 
oring matters.  According  to  Robin,*  the  empirical  formula 
for  biliverdine,  deduced  from  the  analyses  of  Scherer,  is 
Cj^Hj.NO^ .  Ko  account  is  taken  in  these  analyses  of  the 
iron,  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be  doubted. 

Upon  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  or  better,  of  nitric  mixed 
with  nitrous  acid,  biliverdine  is  acted  upon  in  a  peculiar  way, 
producing  a  play  of  colors,  which  is  recognized  lis  one  of  the 
tests  for  bile. 

Testa  for  Bile. 

It  is  frequently  desired,  particularly  in  pathological  in- 
vestigations, to  ascertain,  by  some  easy  test,  the  fact  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  bile  in  various  of  the  fluids  and  solids 
of  the  body.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  interesting  physiological 
question  to  determine  the  course  and  destination  of  the 
biliary  salts  after  the  bile  has  passed  into  the  intestinal 
canal ;  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  application  of  ap- 
propriate tests  to  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tract  and 

>  RoBiH  IT  Verdeil,  TraiU  de  ehimie  aruUomique^  ParU,  1868,  tome  iiL,  p.  889. 
*  Robin,  Lefon$  wr  lei  humeun^  Paris,  1867,  p.  550. 
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the  blood  of  the  portal  system.  The  ingredients  of  the  bile 
which  it  is  important  to  detect  are  biliverdine,  the  biliary 
salts,  and  cholesterine.  The  last-named  substance  can  be 
detected  best  by  applying  the  method  which  we  have  just 
described  for  its  extraction ;  but  several  tests  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  detection,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  bile,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  peculiar  biliary 
salts. 

Test  far  BUiverdine. — There  is  one  test  so  simple  and 
easy  of  application,  that  it  alone  will  sufSce  for  the  prompt 
detection  of  biliverdine.  This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  urine,  where  the  presence  or  absence  of  bile  frequently 
becomes  an  important  question. 

We  are  led  generally  to  suspect  the  presence  of  bile  in 
the  fluids  of  the  body  by  the  peculiar  color.  If  we  spread 
out  the  suspected  fluid  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  a  white  sur- 
&ce,  as  a  porcelain  plate,  and  add  a  single  drop  of  nitric  acid, 
or,  what  is  better,  nitroso-nitric  acid,  if  the  coloring  matter 
of  bile  be  present,  a  peculiar  play  of  colors  will  be  observed 
at  the  circumference  of  the  drop  of  acid  as  it  diffuses  itself. 
The  color  will  rapidly  change  from  blue  to  red,  orange, 
purple,  and  finally  yellow.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
acid  upon  the  biliverdine ;  and  this  test  will  not  indicate  the 
presence  of  either  cholesterine  or  the  biliary  salts.  It  is 
used,  therefore,  only  when  we  wish  to  determine  the  presence 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile. 

Test  for  the  Biliary  Salts, — The  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  reliable  test  for  the  biliary  salts,  was  proposed  many 
years  ago  by  Pettenkofer,*  and  is  now  generally  known  as 
Pettenkofer's  test.  This  requires  some  care  and  practice  in 
its  application,  but  it  is  entirely  reliable ;  and  although  it 
has  been  objected  that  there  are  other  substances  than  the 

'  PnTKNKorER,  Nbiiz  aber  eine  neve  Beaetian  auf  Oalle  und  Zucker. — An- 
naUn  der  Chemie  und  PharrMuie^  Hddelberg,  1844,  Bd.  lii.,  a  90. 
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biliary  salts  which  produce  similar  reactions,  these  are  not 
met  with  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  consequently  are  not 
liable  to  produce  confusion.  If  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bile  be  present  in  any  fluid,  and  if  there  be  not  a  lai^  ad- 
mixture of  animal  matters,  the  test  may  be  employed  with* 
out  any  preparation ;  but  in  delicate  examinations,  it  is 
best  to  evaporate  the  suspected  liquid,  extract  the  residue 
with  absolute  alcohol,  precipitate  with  ether,  and  dissolve 
the  ether-precipitate  in  distilled  water.  By  this  means  a 
clear  solution  is  obtained,  which  will  react  distinctly,  even 
when  the  biliary  salts  exist  in  very  small  quantity.  Petten- 
kofer's  test  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  biliary  salts,  whatever 
be  their  form,  and  the  reaction  is  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  cholic  acid,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
the  varieties  of  the  biliary  acids. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  common  methods  of 
employing  Pettenkofer's  test :  To  the  suspected  solution  we 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  cane-sugar  in  water. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  then  slowly  added,  to  the  extent  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  bulk  of  the  liquid.  It  is  recommended  to 
add  the  acid  slowly,  so  that  the  temperature  shall  be  but 
little  raised.  If  a  large  quantity  of  the  biliary  salts  be 
present,  a  red  color  shows  itself  almost  immediately  at  the 
bottom  of  the  test-tube,  and  soon  extends  through  the  en- 
tire liquid,  rapidly  deepening  until  it  becomes  of  a  dark  lake 
or  purple.  If  the  biliary  matters  exist  in  very  small  pro- 
portion, it  may  be  several  minutes  before  any  red  color 
makes  its  appearance,  and  the  change  to  a  purple  is  corre- 
spondingly slow,  the  whole  process  occupying  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Many  organic  matters  may  be  rendered 
dark  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  and  the  sugar  itself  will  be 
acted  upon,  even  if  no  bile  be  present,  but  the  color  due  to 
the  sugar  alone  is  yellow.  The  peculiar  play  of  colors  above 
described  can  easily  be  recognized  afler  a  little  practice,  and 
is  observed  only  in  the  presence  of  the  biliary  salts. 

The  ordinary  modifications  in  the  application  of  this  test 
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are  nnimportant.  Some  recommend  to  add  the  Bulphuric 
acid  first,  and  then  to  add  the  solution  of  sugar ;  and  some, 
after  adding  to  the  liquid  two-thirds  of  its  volume  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  drop  into  the  mixture  one  or  two  lumps  of  caiie- 
BUgar.  Tlie  reaction  with  the  biliary  salts  is  essentially  the 
same,  whichever  of  these  methods  be  employed. 

Excretory  JFunctu/n  of  the  Liver, 

In  1862,  in  studying  the  properties  and  physiological  re- 
lations of  cholesterine,  we  gave  the  first  definite  account  of 
an  excretory  function  of  the  liver.  The  experiments  and 
observations  upon  which  we  based  our  conclusions  were 
extended  and  laborious,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  not 
been  repeated  in  detail  by  other  observers ;  but  the  results 
must  be  taken  as  positive,  if  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments 
be  admitted,  and  they  have  been  adopted,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  by  scientific  authorities.  The  details  of  these  ex- 
periments are  too  elaborate  to  be  given  in  full,  as  contained 
in  the  original  memoir.* 

The  few  statements  with  regard  to- the  function  of  choles- 
terine to  be  found  in  works  published  before  1862  are  very 
indefinite.  In  most  works  on  physiology,  this  substance  is 
hardly  mentioned,  it  being  generally  regarded  as  a  curious 
principle,  interesting  only  to  the  physiological  chemist.  We 
have  given,  in  the  memoir  referred  to,  extracts  from  the 
works  of  Carpenter,  Lelimann,  Mialhe,  and  Dalton,  which 
contain  all  that  is  said  of  the  probable  function  of  choles- 
terine ;  and  these  quotations,  which  embody  about  all  that 
we  could  find  on  the  subject,  show  that  its  office  was  not  in 
the  least  understood.  Inasmuch  as  cholesterine  is  the  only 
excrementitious  principle  as  yet  discovered  in  the  bile,  bear- 
ing the  same  relation  to  this  fiuid  that  urea  does  to  the  urine, 

>  Fu5T,  Jr.,  JSxperimenial  Research^  hUo  a  New  JSxcrdary  Fw^jdHon  of  ike 
Ziver, — AmerieaH  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieneee,  Philadelphia,  1862,  New  Se- 
ries, Tol.  Xiiv.,  p.  305,  et  eeq. ;  and  Recherchn  e^qthimeniaJUi  $ur  une  fwuvelle 
fometUm  du  foie^  Paris,  1868. 
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it  is  evident  that  the  ideas  of  physiologists,  with  r^ard  to 
any  excretory  fiinetion  of  the  liver,  most  have  been  very 
indefinite  before  the  relations  of  cholesterine  had  been  de- 
tennined. 

The  first  question  which  arises  is  whether  the  liver  has 
any  excretory  function.  Some  authors,  notably  Blondlot, 
have  assumed  that  the  bile  is  purely  excrementitious  and 
has  no  function  as  a  secretion.  This  question  we  have  fully 
discussed  in  another  place.^  The  confusion  that  has  arisen 
with  regard  to  this  point  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  adopted  the  view  that  the  bile  was  simply  an  excretion 
denied  to  it  any  digestive  properties ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  believed  it  to  be  concerned  in  digestion 
would  not  admit  that  it  was  an  excretion.  We  have  shown 
conclusively,  in  treating  of  intestinal  digestion,  that  the  bile 
is  so  important  in  this  process,  as  to  be  essential  to  life ;  but 
we  have  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  liver  eliminates 
from  the  blood  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  products  of 
disassimilation.  It  will  be  found  important,  as  bearing  upon 
the  probable  function  of  the  bile,  to  apply  to  this  fluid  the 
general  considerations  contained  in  the  first  chapter,  on  the 
distinctions  between  secretions  and  excretions. 

Cells  of  glandular  epithelium  are  constantly  manufac- 
turing, out  of  materials  furnished  by  the  blood,  the  elements 
of  the  true  secretions ;  but  these  elements  do  not  preexist 
in  the  blood,  they  appear  de  novo  in  the  secreting  organ, 
and  never  accumulate  in  the  system  when  the  function  of  the 
secreting  organ  is  disturbed.  Again,  the  true  secretions  are 
not  discharged  from  the  body,  but  have  a  function  to  perform 
in  the  economy,  and  are  poured  out  by  the  glands  intermit- 
tently, at  the  times  when  this  function  is  called  into  action. 
As  far  as  the  biliary  salts  (the  taurocholate  and  glycocholate 
of  soda)  are  concerned,  the  bile  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
true  secretions.  These  principles  are  manufactured  by  the 
liver,  they  do  not  preexist  in  the  blood,  and  they  do  not  ac- 

>  See  Tol  il,  Digestion,  p.  862,  d  9eq, 
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euinalate  in  the  blood  when  their  formation  in  the  liver  is 
disturbed.  The  researches  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  others 
have  shown  that  although  we  cannot  detect  the  biliary  salts 
in  the  blood  or  chyle  coming  from  the  intestine,  these  princi- 
ples are  not  discharged  in  the  faeces/  All  of  these  facts  point 
to  an  important  function  of  the  bile  as  a  secretion.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  discharged  constantly,  but  during  digestion  its  flow 
is  very  much  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time.  It  is 
pretty  well  established  that  during  the  intervals  of  the  flow 
of  the  secretions,  the  glands  are  manufacturing  the  materials 
of  secretion,  which  are  washed  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  great 
afflux  of  blood  which  takes  place  during  what  has  been 
called  the  functional  activity  of  the  gland.  Now  if  the  liver, 
in  addition  to  its  function  as  a  secreting  organ,  be  constantly 
forming  bile  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  an  excremen- 
titious  matter,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  bile  would  always 
contain  a  certain  proportion  of  its  elements  of  secretion. 

The  constant  and  invariable  presence  of  cholesterine  in 
the  bile  assimilates  it  in  every  regard  to  the  excretions,  of 
which  the  urine  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  Cholesterine 
always  exists  in  the  blood  and  in  certain  of  the  tissues  of 
the  body.  It  is  not  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  liver, 
but  is  merely  separated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  It 
is  constantly  passed  into  the  intestine,  and  is  discharged, 
although  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  faeces.  We  know  of  no 
function  which  it  has  to  perform  in  the  economy,  any  more 
than  urea,  or  any  other  of  the  excrementitious  principles 
of  the  urine ;  and  we  have  shown,  in  the  memoir  already 
referred  to,  that  it  accumulates  in  the  blood  in  certain  cases 
of  organic  disease  of  the  liver  and  gives  rise  to  certain  symp- 
toms of  blood-poisoning. 

Origin  of  Cholesterine. — Cholesterine  exists  in  largest 
quantity  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver — ^probably  in  the 

'  See  vol.  il,  Digestion,  p.  874. 
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bile  contained  in  this  organ — the  crystalline  lens,  and  the 
spleen ;  ^  but  with  these  exceptions,  it  is  found  only  in  the 
nervous  system  and  blood.  Two  views  present  themselves 
with  regard  to  its  origin.  It  is  either  deposited  in  the  ner- 
vous matter  from  the  blood,  or  is  formed  in  the  brain  and 
taken  up  by  the  blood.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which 
can  be  settled  experimentally,  by  analyzing  the  blood  for 
cholesterine  as  it  goes  to  to  the  brain  by  the  carotid,  and  as 
it  comes  from  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugukr.  The  cho- 
lesterine  being  found  also  in  the  nerves,  and,  of  courBe,  a 
large  quantity  of  nervous  matter  existing  in  the  extremities, 
it  is  desirable  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  analysis  of  the 
venous  blood  from  the  general  system. 

With  a  view  of  determining  this  question,  we  made  the 
following  experiments : 

Experiment  I. — In  this  experiment,  specimens  of  blood 
were  taken  from  the  carotid,  the  internal  jugular,  the  vena 
cava,  hepatic  veins,  hepatic  artery,  and  portal  vein,  in  a  liv- 
ing animal  (a  dog  about  six  months  old).  In  addition,  we 
took  a  specimen  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  and  some  of 
the  substance  of  the  brain.  These  were  all  carefully  ex- 
amined for  cholesterine,  and  the  following  were  the  main 
results :  In  the  brain  cholesterine  was  found  in  large  quan- 
tity. There  was  no  cholesterine  in  the  extract  of  the  blood 
from  the  carotid,  examined  three  days  after,  and  but  a  few 
crystals,  eleven  days  after.  Cholesterine  was  almost  inune- 
diately  discovered  in  the  extract  of  the  blood  from  the  in- 
ternal jugular,  and  the  crystals  were  present  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  twelfth  day.  In  this  experiment  the  animal  was 
etherized  when  the  blood  was  taken,  and  the  examinations 

^  In  1854,  Marcet  described  a  substance  extracted  from  the  spleen,  which 
he  thought  was  analogous  to  cholesterine  (An  aeeouni  of  the  Organie  Chemieal 
Constituents^  or  Immediate  Principles  of  the  Excrements  of  Man  and  Animals 
in  the  Healthy  State. — Phii4>sophical  Transactions^  London,  1864,  p.  269);  and  in 
186*7,  he  fully  recognized  its  existence  in  this  organ  (On  the  ImmediaU  Prin* 
cipUs  of  the  Excrements  of  Man  and  Animals  in  the  Healthy  State, — Philosophieal 
Transactions^  London,  186Y,  p.  412). 
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for  cholesterine  were  not  quantitative.  In  the  succeeding 
experiments,  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  different 
fipecimens  of  blood  was  accurately  estimated,  and,  in  most 
of  them,  no  anesthetic  was  used  during  the  operative  pro- 
cedure. 

EscperimerU  II. — A  medium-sized  adult  dog  was  put  un- 
der the  influence  of  ether,  and  the  carotid  artery,  internal 
jugular,  and  femoral  vein  exposed.  Specimens  of  blood 
were  drawn,  first  from  the  internal  jugular,  next  from  the 
carotid,  and  last  from  the  femoral  vein.  These  specimens 
were  received  into  carefully -weighed  vessels,  and  weighed. 

They  were  then  analyzed  for  cholesterine  by  the  process 
already  described,  and  the  following  results  obtained : 

Qnantity  of  b.uod.       Cholotteiine.       Cholesterine  per 
graiM.  grainB,  1,000  pU. 

Carotid 179*462  0189  0*774 

Internal  jugular 134*780  O'lOS  0*801 

Femoral  vein 133*886  0*108  0*806 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  jugular  over  the  arterial 

blood 8-488 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  femoral  yein. 4*184 

This  experiment  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cholesterine  in  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  brain, 
and  an  increase,  even  a  little  greater,  in  the  blood  passing 
through  the  vessels  of  the  posterior  extremity.  To  facilitate 
the  operation,  however,  the  animal  was  brought  completely 
under  the  influence  of  ether,  which,  from  its  action  on  the 
brain,  would  not  improbably  produce  some  temporary  dis- 
turbance in  the  nutrition  of  that  organ,  and  consequently 
interfere  with  the  experiment.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
this  difficulty,  we  performed  the  following  experiments  with- 
out administering  an  ansesthetic : 

Experiment  III. — A  small  young  dog  was  secured  to  the 
operating-table,  and  the  internal  jugular  and  carotid  ex- 
posed on  the  right  side.  Blood  was  taken,  first  from  the 
jugular,  and  afterward  from  the  carotid.    The  femoral  vein 
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on  the  same  Bide  was  then  exposed,  and  a  specimen  of  blood 
was  taken  from  that  vessel.  The  animal  was  very  quiet 
under  the  operation,  though  no  ansesthetic  was  used,  so  that 
the  blood  was  drawn  without  any  difSculty  and  without  the 
slightest  admixture. 

The  three  specimens  were  analyzed  for  cholesterine,  with 
the  following  results : 

Qiuiitlty  of  Blood.       Cholesterlne.       Cholesterlne  p«r 
graini,  graUu.  1,000  pta. 

Carotid 148-625  0-679  0*967 

Internal  jugular 29*956  0*046  1*545 

Femoral  yein 45*035  0*046  1*028 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  jugular  over  the  arterial 

blood 69*772 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  from  the  femoral  vein 6*308 

Ecperiment  IV. — A  large  and  powerful  dog  was  secured 
to  the  operating-table,  and  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular 
exposed.  Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  these  vessels, 
first  from  the  jugular,  and  were  carefully  weighed  and  ana- 
lyzed for  cliolesterine  in  the  usual  way.  The  following  re- 
sults were  obtained : 

Blood.  Cholesterlne.       Cholefltertne  per 

grctiM.  fffxdnt.  1,000  pts. 

Carotid 140847  0-108  0*768 

Internal  jugular 97-81 1  0092  0*947 

Percentage  of  increase  in  the  blood  passing  through  the  brain. 23*307 

Experiment  III.  shows  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cholesterlne  in  the  blood  passing  through  the 
brain,  while  the  increase  is  comparatively  slight  in  the  blood 
of  the  femoral  vein.  The  proportion  of  cholesterlne  is  also 
large  in  the  arterial  blood,  compared  with  other  observations. 

Experiment  IV.  shows  but  a  slight  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  cholesterlne  in  the  arterial  blood  in  the  two  ani- 
mals ;  the  proportion  in  the  animal  that  was  etherized  being 
0*774  per  1,000,  and  in  the  animal  that  was  not  etherized 
0*768  per  1,000,  the  difference  being  but  0-006 ;  but,  as  was 
suspected,  the  ether  seemed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  quan- 
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tity  of  cholesterine  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  brain.  In  the  first  instance  the  increase  was 
but  3*488  per  cent.,  while  in  the  latter  it  was  23*307  per  cent. 

The  natural  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  observa- 
tions, with  regard  to  the  origin  of  cholesterine  in  the  econ- 
omy, are  the  following:  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
brain  and  nerves  contain  a  large  quantity  of  this  substance, 
which  is  found  in  hardly  any  other  of  the  tissues  of  the  body ; 
and  these  experiments,  especially  Experiments  III.  and  IV., 
show  that  the  blood  that  comes  from  the  brain  contains  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  cholesterine  than  the  blood  supplied 
to  this  organ. 

The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  cholesterine  is  produced  in 
the  brain,  and  is  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  it  passes  through 
this  organ. 

But  the  brain  is  not  the  only  part  where  cholesterine  is 
produced.  It  will  be  seen  by  Experiment  II.  that  there  is 
4*134  per  cent.,  and  in  Experiment  III.  6*308  per  cent,  of 
increase  in  the  cholesterine  in  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  inferior  extremities,  and  probably  about  the 
same  in  other  parts  of  the  muscular  system.  In  examining 
these  tissues  chemically,  we  find  that  the  muscles  contain  no 
cholesterine,  but  that  it  is  abundant  in  the  nerves ;  and  as 
we  have  found  that  the  proportion  of  cholesterine  is  im- 
mensely increased  in  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
great  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  taken,  as  the  specimens 
were,  from  the  internal  jugular,  which  collects  the  blood 
mainly  from  the  brain  and  very  little  from  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, it  is  rendered  very  probable  that,  in  the  general  venous 
system,  the  cholesterine  which  the  blood  contains  is  produced 
in  the  substance  of  the  nerves. 

If  this  be  true,  and  if  cholesterine  be  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  disassimilation  of  nervous  tissue,  its  formation 
would  be  proportionate  in  activity  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
nerves ;  and  any  thing  which  interfered  to  any  great  extent 
with  their  nutrition  would  diminish  the  quantity  of  choleste- 
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rine  produced.  In  the  production  of  nrea  by  the  general 
system,  which  is  an  analogous  process,  muscular  activity  in- 
creases the  quantity,  and  inaction  diminishes  it,  on  account 
of  the  effect  upon  nutrition.  In  cases  of  paralysis,  we  have 
a  diminution  of  the  nutritive  forces  in  the  parts  affected, 
especially  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  after  a  time,  be- 
comes so  disorganized  that  although  the  cause  of  the  paraly- 
sis be  removed,  the  nerves  cannot  resume  their  functions.  It 
is  true  we  have  this  disorganization  taking  place  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  muscles,  but  it  is  by  no  means  as  marked  as 
it  is  in  the  nerves.  We  should  be  able,  then,  to  coniirm  the 
observations  on  animals,  by  examining  the  blood  in  cases  of 
paralysis,  when  we  should  expect  to  find  a  very  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  quantity  of  cholesterine,  between  the  venous 
blood  coming  from  the  paralyzed  parts,  and  the  blood  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  With  this  point  in  view  we  made 
analyses  of  the  blood  from  both  arms,  in  three  cases  of 
hemiplegia. 

Case  I. — Sarah  Kumsby,  oet.  47,  was  affected  with  hemi- 
plegia of  the  left  side.  Two  years  ago  she  was  taken  with 
apoplexy,  and  was  insensible  for  three  days.  When  she  re- 
covered consciousness,  she  found  herself  paralyzed  on  the  left 
side.  She  said  she  had  epilepsy  four  or  five  years  before  the 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Kow  she  has  entire  paralysis  of  motion 
on  the  affected  side,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  power 
over  the  fingers,  but  sensation  is  perfect.  The  speech  is  not 
affected.    The  general  health  is  good. 

Case  II. — Anna  Wilson,  aet.  23,  Irish,  was  affected  with 
hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  Four  months  ago  she  was  taken 
with  apoplexy,  from  which  she  recovered  in  one  day,  with  loss 
of  motion  and  sensation  on  the  right  side.  She  is  now  im- 
proving and  can  use  the  right  arm  slightly.  The  leg  is  not 
so  much  improved,  because  she  will  make  no  effort  to  use  it. 

Caae  III. — Honora  Sullivan,  Irish,  aet.  40,  was  affected 
with  hemiplegia  of  the  right  side.  About  six  months  ago 
she  was  taken  with  apoplexy,  and  recovered  consciousness 
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the  next  day,  with  paraljsiB.  The  leg  was  less  affected  than 
the  arm,  from  the  first.  The  oanse  waa  supposed  by  Dr. 
Flint,  the  attending  physician,  to  be  due  to  an  embolus. 
Her  condition  is  now  about  the  same,  as  regards  the  arm,  but 
the  leg  has  somewhat  improved. 

These  cases  all  occurred  at  the  Blackwell's  Island  Hoa- 
pitaL  The  treatment  in  all  consisted  of  good  diet,  frictions, 
passive  motion,  and  use  of  the  paralyzed  members  as  much 
as  possible. 

A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  drawn  from  both  arms  in 
these  three  cases.  It  was  drawn  from  the  paralyzed  side,  in 
each  instance,  with  great  difficulty,  and  but  a  small  quantity 
could  be  obtained. 

The  specimens  were  all  examined  for  cholesterine,  with 
the  following  results : 

Table  of  Quantity  of  Cholesterine  in  Blood  of  Paralyzed 
and  Sound  Sides j  in  three  cases  cf  Hemiplegia, 


Blood. 

Choles- 
terine. 

Cholesterine  per  1,00Ql 

ffralni. 

graint. 

Case    L  Paral jied  side. 

55*458 

The  watch-glass  contained  0*081 
of  a  grain  of  a  granular  sub- 
stance, but  the  most  careful 
examination  failed  to  show  a 
single  crystal  of  cholesterine. 

Do.       Sound  side. 

128-407 

0-062 

0-481. 

Case  IL  Paralyzed  side. 

18-881 

_ 

Same  as  Case  I. 

Da       Sound  side. 

66-396 

0062 

0-808. 

CksellL  Paraljied  side. 

21-842 

_ 

Same  as  Case  I. 

Do.       Sound  side. 

52-261 

0031 

0-679. 

The  result  of  these  examinations  is  very  interesting :  not 
a  single  crystal  of  cholesterine  was  found  in  any  of  the  three 
specimens  of  blood  from  the  paralyzed  side,  while  about  the 
normal  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  from  the  sound  side. 
As  the  nutrition  of  other  tissues  is  interfered  with  in  paraly- 
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Bis,  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively,  from  these  observations 
alone,  that  the  cholesterine  is  produced  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem only.  But  the  nutrition  of  the  nerves  is  undoubtedly 
most  affected ;  and  these  observations,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  preceding  experiments  on  animals,  point  very 
strongly  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Our  experiments  upon  animals  were  so  marked  and  in- 
variable  in  their  results,  even  when  performed  under  differ- 
ent conditions,  that  they  can  leave  hardly  any  doubt  of  the 
fact  that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  brain,  takes  up 
chotesterine.  It  is  more  difficult  to  show,  by  actual  demon- 
stration, that  the  general  system  of  nerves  also  gives  up 
cholesterine  to  the  blood ;  but  the  fact  that  the  venous  blood 
coming  from  the  extremities  contains  more  cholesterine  than 
the  arterial  blood,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  tissues  of  the  extremities  contain  cholesterine, 
except  the  nerves,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the 
nerves,  as  well  as  the  brain,  are  the  seat  of  the  formation  of 
this  principle. 

The  observations  upon  the  cases  of  paralysis  are  interest- 
ing, taken  in  connection  with  the  experiments  on  animals. 
Sucli  observations  should,  of  course,  be  much  more  elaborate 
and  extended  to  lead,  of  themselves,  to  positive  results ;  but 
they  go  far  to  confirm  our  views  with  regard  to  the  probable 
origin  of  cholesterine  in  the  nervous  system. 

^Elimination  of  Cholesterine  hy  the  Liver. — "We  at- 
tempted to  demonstrate  experimentally  the  separation  of 
cholesterine  from  the  blood  by  the  liver,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  demonstrated  its  passage  into  the  blood  circulating 
through  the  brain.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  on 
this  subject,  we  endeavored  to  show,  on  the  same  animal, 
the  origin  of  cholesterine  in  certain  parts,  and  the  mechanism 
of  its  elimination.  In  these  experiments,  which  were  only 
approximative,  as  we  had  not  then  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing the  cholesterine  perfectly  pure,  we  conmaenced  with  the 
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Mterial  Mood,  examining  it  as  it  went  into  the  brain  by  the 
carotid,  analyzing  the  Biibstance  of  the  brain,  then  analyzing 
the  blood  as  it  came  out  of  the  brain  by  the  internal  jugular, 
examining  the  blood  as  it  went  into  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
Brter^'  and  portal  vein,  examining  the  secretion  of  the  liver, 
then  the  blood  aa  it  came  out  of  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
vein,  examining  also  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava,  in  the  abdo- 
men. The  analyges  of  tlie  blood  from  the  carotid,  internal 
jugular,  and  vena  cava  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
treating  of  the  origin  of  the  choleaterine.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  waa  a  large  quantity  of  this  eobatance  in 
the  internal  jugnlar,  and  but  a  small  quantity  in  the  carotid, 
showing  that  it  was  formed  in  tlie  brain,  "We  now  give  the 
conclusion  of  these  observations,  which  bears  upon  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  eholesterine  from  the  blood: 

£xpenment  I. — Specimens  of  blood  were  taken  from  the 
hepatic  artery,  portal  vcIti,  and  hepatic  vein,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  bile  from  the  gall-bladder.  These  specimens 
were  treated  in  the  manner  already  indicated ;  1,  e.,  evapo- 
rated and  pulverized,  extracted  with  ether,  the  ether  evapo- 
rated, and  the  residue  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol,  this 
evaporated,  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  added,  and  the 
specimen  then  subjected  to  a  microscopical  examination. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  portal 
vein  showed  quite  a  number  of  crystals  of  cholesterine. 
These  were  ob&erved  afler  the  fluid  had  nearly  evaporated. 

Microscopical  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  he- 
patic artery,  made  after  the  fluid  had  nearly  evaporated, 
showed  a  considerable  amount  of  cholesterine ;  more  than 
was  observed  in  the  preceding  specimen.  There  were  also 
observed  a  few  crjstaU  of  stercorine. 

The  first  examination  of  the  extract  from  the  hepatic 
vein,  which  was  made  just  before  the  potash  was  added, 
fthowed  a  number  of  fatty  masses,  with  some  crystals  of  ster- 
corine. The  solution  of  potash  was  then  added,  and  two 
days  after,  another  careful  examination  was  made,  discov- 
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ering  nothing  but  fatty  globules  and  granules.  The  watch- 
glass  was  then  set  aside  and  was  examined  eleven  days 
after,  when  the  fluid  had  entirely  evaporated.  At  this 
examination,  a  few  crystals  of  cholesterine  were  observed 
for  the  first  time. .  There  were  also  a  number  of  crystals  of 
margaric  and  stearic  acid. 

All  the  examinations  of  the  extract  from  the  bile  showed 
cholesterine ;  and  the  precipitate  consisted,  indeed,  of  this 
substance  in  a  nearly  pure  state. 

Taking  these  experiments  in  connection  with  the  first 
observations  on  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular,  while  the 
one  series  demonstrates  pretty  conclusively  that  cholesterine 
is  formed  in  the  brain,  the  other  shows  that  it  disappears,  in 
a  measure,  from  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liver, 
and  is  passed  into  the  bile.  In  other  words,  it  is  formed  in 
the  nervous  tissue,  and  is  prevented  trora  accumulating  in  the 
blood  by  its  excretion  by  the  liver.  This  suggests  an  inter- 
esting series  of  inquiries ;  and  this  fact,  fully  substantiated, 
would  be  Bs  important  to  the  pathologist  as  to  the  physiolo- 
gist. But  in  order  to  settle  this  question,  it  is  necassary  to 
do  something  more  than  make  an  approximative  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  cholesterine  removed  from  the  blood  by 
the  liver.  The  quantity  thus  removed  in  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  this  organ  should  be  estimated,  if  pos- 
sible, as  closely  as  the  quantity  which  the  blood  gains  in  its 
passage  through  the  brain.  But  this  estimate  is  more  diffi- 
cult. The  operation  for  obtaining  the  specimens  of  blood, 
in  the  first  place,  is  much  more  serious  than  that  for  collect- 
ing blood  from  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  take  the  unmixed  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein; 
and  the  exposure  of  the  liver,  if  prolonged,  may  interfere 
with  its  eliminative  function,  in  the  same  way  that  exposure 
of  the  kidneys  arrests,  in  a  few  moments,  the  flow  from  the 
ureters.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  administration 
of  ether  does  not  interfere  with  the  elimihation  of  choles- 
terine by  the  liver,  as  it  does,  apparently,  with  its  formation 
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in  the  brain.  Anesthetics,  we  know,  have  a  peculiar  and 
special  action  on  the  brain,  bat  do  not  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  vegetative  life,  such  as  secretion  or  excretion ; 
and,  we  may  suppose,  would  not  interfere  with  the  depurative 
function  of  the  liver.  It  is  fortunate  that  this  is  the  case, 
for  the  operation  of  taking  blood  from  the  abdominal  ves- 
sels is  immensely  increased  in  difficulty  by  the  struggles  of 
an  animal  that  is  not  under  the  influence  of  an  anoesthetic. 

With  the  view  of  settling  the  question  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  portion  of  the  cholesterine  of  the  blood  in  its 
passage  through  the  liver,  by  an  accurate  quantitative  analy- 
sis, we  repeated  the  operation  for  drawing  blood  from  the 
vessels  which  go  into,  and  emerge  from  the  liver.  In  the 
first  trial  the  blood  was  drawn  so  unsatisfactorily,  and  the 
operation  was  so  prolonged,  that  it  was  not  thought  worth 
while  to  complete  the  analysis,  ^nd  the  experiment  was 
abandoned.    In  the  following  one  we  were  more  successful. 

JExiperimerU  II. — ^A  good-sized  bitch  (pregnant)  was 
brought  completely  under  the  influence  of  ether,  the  abdo- 
men laid  freely  open,  and  blood  drawn,  first  from  the  hepatic 
vein,  and  next  from  the  portal  vein.  The  taking  of  the 
blood  was  entirely  satisfactory,  the  operation  being  done 
rapidly,  and  the  blood  collected  without  any  admixture.  A 
specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken  from  the  carotid,  to  repre- 
sent the  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

The  three  specimens  of  blood  were  then  examined  in  the 
usual  way  for  diolesterine,  with  the  following  results : 

Blood.  Cholesterine.        Cboleflterlne  per 

ffraifu,  graint,  1,000  pie. 

Arterial  blood 169-587  0-200  1*267 

Portal  Tein 168*267  0*170  1009 

HepaUc  yein 79-848  0*077  0*964 

Percentage  of  loss  in  arterial  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  liyer... .  23*809 
Do.  do.  the  blood  of  the  portal  Tein 4*460 

This  experiment  proves  positively,  what  there  was  good 
ground  for  supposing  from  Experiment  I.,  that  cholesterine 
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is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  liver ;  and  here  we  may 
note,  in  passing,  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  analysis 
in  a  previous  experiment,  in  which  the  blood  was  studied  in 
its  passage  through  the  brain,  and  the  one  jnst  mentioned, 
where  the  blood  was  studied  in  its  passage  through  the  liver. 
The  gain  of  the  arterial  blood  in  cholesterine  in  passing 
through  the  brain  was  23*307  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  of  this 
substance  in  passing  through  the  liver  is  23'309  per  cent. 
There  must  be,  of  course,  the  same  quantity  separated  by 
the  liver  that  is  produced  by  the  nervous  system,  it  being 
formed,  indeed,  only  to  be  separated  by  tliis  organ,  its  for- 
mation being  continuous,  and  its  removal  necessarily  the 
same,  in  order  to  prevent  its  accumulation  in  the  circulating 
fluid.  The  almost  exact  coincidence  between  these  two 
quantities,  in  specimens  taken  from  different  animals,  thongh 
not  at  all  necessary  to  prove  the  fact  just  mentioned,  is  still 
very  striking. 

It  is  shown  by  Experiment  11.  that  the  portal  blood,  as  it 
goes  into  the  liver,  contains  but  a  small  percentage  of  cho- 
lesterine over  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  while  the  per- 
centage in  the  arterial  blood  is  large.  The  arterial  blood  is 
the  mixed  blood » of  the  entire  system ;  and  as  it  probably 
passes  through  no  organ  before  it  gets  to  the  liver,  that  di- 
minishes its  cholesterine,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  must  be  removed.  The  portal  blood,  coming 
from  a  limited  part  of  the  system,  contains  less  cholesterine, 
though  it  gives  up  a  certain  quantity.  In  the  circulation  of 
the  liver,  the  portal  system  largely  predominates,  and  is 
necessary  to  other  important  functions  of  this  organ,  such 
as  the  production  of  sugar ;  but  soon  after  the  portal  vein 
enters  the  liver,  its  blood  becomes  mixed  with  that  from 
the  hepatic  artery,  and  from  this  mixture  the  cholesterine  is 
separated.  It  is  only  necessary  that  blood,  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  cholesterine,  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  bile-secreting  cells,  in  order  that  this  substance  be  sepa- 
rated.    The  fact  that  it  is  eliminated  by  the  liver  is  proven 
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with  mncli  less  diflBcnlty  than  that  it  is  formed  in  the  nervous 
Bystem.  In  fact,  its  presence  in  the  bile,  and  the  necessity 
of  its  constant  removal  from  the  blood,  consequent  on  its 
constant  formation  and  absorption  by  this  fluid,  are  almost 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
removed  by  the  liver.  This,  however,  is  put  beyond  a  doubt 
by  the  preceding  analyses  of  the  blood  going  to  and  coming 
from  this  organ. 

In  treating  of  the  composition  of  the  fseces,  we  have  con- 
sidered so  fully  the  changes  which  the  cholesterine  of  the  bile 
undergoes  in  its  passage  down  the  intestinal  canal,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  again.* 
We  have  made  but  one  examination  of  the  quantity  of  ster- 
corine  contained  in  the  daily  fecal  evacuation,  and  assuming 
that  the  amount  of  cholesterine  excreted  by  the  liver  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  stercorine  found 
in  the  evacuations,  the  quantity  is  about  ten  and  a  half 
grains.  Tliis  corresponds  with  the  estimates  of  the  daily 
quantity  of  cholesterine  excreted,  calculated  from  its  propor- 
tion in  the  bile  and  the  estimated  daily  amount  of  bile  pro- 
duced by  the  liver. 

To  complete  the  chain  of  the  evidence  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  cholesterine  is  an  excrementitious  principle, 
formed  in  certain  of  the  tissues  and  eliminated  by  the  liver, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  liable  to  accumulate  in 
the  blood  when  the  eliminating  function  of  the  liver  is  in- 
terrupted. It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  after  ex- 
tirpation of  the  kidneys,  followed  by  accumulation  of  urea 
in  the  blood,  that  Provost  and  Dumas  were  able  to  demon- 
strate the  preexistence  of  this  principle  in  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  indicate  the  mechanism  of  its  separation  from  the 
blood  by  the  kidneys.  This  mode  of  study  has  been  applied 
to  certain  of  the  elements  of  the  bile,  though  without  suc- 
cess; for  Miiller,  Kunde,  Lehmann,  and  Moleschott,  who 
have  extirpated  the  livers  from  frogs,  looked  in  the  blood 

'  See  ToL  il,  DigesUon,  p.  899,  et  teq. 
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only  for  the  biliary  salts/  We  have  not  been  able  to  re- 
peat these  experiments  on  frogs,  and  analyze  the  blood  for 
cholesterine,  but  we  have  arrived  at  very  positive  results 
in  the  study  of  the  blood  in  diseased  conditions  of  the 
liver,  that  are  interesting  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the 
pathologist. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  cases  of  ordinary  icterus 
are  not  of  a  grave  character,  while  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  jaundice,  though  less  marked  as  regards  color,  is  a  very 
different  condition.  Chemists  have  analyzed  the  blood,  in 
the  hope  of  explaining  this  difference  by  the  presence,  in  the 
grave  cases,  of  the  taurocholate  and  glycocholate  of  soda; 
but  their  failure  to  detect  these  principles  leaves  the  ques- 
tion still  uncertain.  The  real  distinction,  arguing  from 
purely  theoretical  considerations,  would  lie  in  the  propo- 
sition that,  in  cases  of  simple  jaundice,  there  is  merely  a 
resorption  from  the  biliary  passages  of  the  coloring  matter 
of  the  bile,  and  in  grave  cases — ^which  are  almost  invaria- 
bly fatal — there  is  retention  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood. 

We  have  not  been  able,  on  account  of  the  insolubility  of 
cholesterine,  to  observe  the  effects  of  injecting  it  into  the 
blood-vessels,  but  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  in  the  last  stages  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  accompanied  with  jaundice,  and  com- 
pared it  with  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffer- 
ing from  simple  icterus.  Both  of  these  patients  had  decolo- 
ration of  the  £9eces ;  but  in  the  first  the  icterus  was  a  giave 
symptom,  accompanying  the  last  stages  of  disorganization 
of  the  liver ;  while  in  the  latter  it  was  simply  dependent  on 
duodenitis,  and  the  prognosis  was  favorable  and  verified  by 
the  result.  As  icterus  accompanying  jaundice  is  of  very  in- 
frequent occurrence,  we  were  fortunate  in  having  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  two  cases. 

Without  giving  in  full  the  details  of  these  cases  and  the 
examinations,  which  are  contained  in  our  original  memoir 

"  See  p.  267. 
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on  cholesterine/  it  is  sofficieiit  here  to  state  the  main  results 
of  tlie  examinations  of  the  blood  and  faeces. 

In  the  case  of  simple  jaundice  from  duodenitis,  in  which 
there  was  no  great  disturbance  of  the  system,  a  specimen  of 
blood,  taken  from  the  arm,  presented  undoubted  evidences 
of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  bile,  but  the  proportion  of 
cholesterine  was  not  increased,  being  only  0*508  of  a  part 
per  thousand.  The  feces  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
saponifiable  fat,  but  no  cholesterine  or  stercorine. 

In  the  case  of  cirrhosis  with  jaundice,  there  were  ascites 
and  great  general  prostration.  This  patient  died  a  few  days 
after  the  blood  and  feces  had  been  examined,  and  the  liver 
was  found  in  a  condition  of  cirrhosis,  with  the  liver-cells 
shrunken,  and  the  gall-bladder  contracted.  In  this  case  the 
blood  contained  1*850  pts.  of  cholesterine  per  thousand,  more 
than  double  the  largest  quantity  we  had  ever  found  in  health. 
The  feces  contained  a  small  quantity  of  stercorine. 

Inasmuch  as  cases  frequently  present  themselves  in  which 
there  are  evidences  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  little,  if 
any,  constitutional  disturbance,  while  others  are  attended 
with  grave  nervous  symptoms,  it  seemed  an  interesting  ques- 
tion to  determine  whether  it  be  possible  for  cholesterine  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood  without  the  ordinary  evidence  of 
jaundice.  We  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  blood 
,in  two  strongly-contrasted  cases  of  cirrhosis,  in  neither  of 
which  was  there  jaundice. 

One  of  these  patients  had  been  tapped  repeatedly  (about 
thirty  times),  but  the  ascites  was  the  only  troublesome  symp- 
tom, and  his  general  health  was  pretty  good.  In  this  case 
the  proportion  of  cholesterine  in  the  blood  was  only  0*246  of 
a  part  per  thousand,  considerably  below  the  quantity  that  we 
had  found  in  health. 

The  other  patient  had  cirrhosis,  but  was  confined  to  the 
bed  and  was  very  feeble.    The  proportion  of  cholesterine  in 

>  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Seiencet^  Philadelphia,  1862,  New  Series, 
ToL  zliT.,  p.  349,  ei  teq. 
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the  blood  in  this  case  was  0*922  of  a  part  per  thousand,  a  lit- 
tle above  the  largest  proportion  we  had  found  in  health. 

Like  the  examinations  of  the  blood  in  the  three  cases  of 
paralysis,  these  pathological  observations  are  not  sufScient, 
in  themselves,  to  establish  the  function  of  cholesterine ;  but 
taken  in  connection  with  our  other  experiments,  they  fully 
confirm  our  views  with  regard  to  the  excretory  function  of 
the  liver.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  organic  disease  of  the 
liver,  accompanied  with  grave  symptoms  generally  affecting 
the  nervous  system,  does  not  differ  in  its  pathology  from 
cases  of  simple  jaundice  in  the  fact  of  retention  of  the  bili- 
ary salts  in  the  blood ;  but  these  grave  symptoms,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  are  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  elimination  of 
cholesterine — ^the  true  excrementitious  principle  of  the  bile 
— and  its  consequent  accumulation  in  the  system.  Like  the 
accumulation  of  urea  in  structural  disease  of  the  kidnev. 
this  produces  blood-poisoning ;  and  we  have  characterized 
this  condition  by  the  name  oi  ChdlestercBmia^K  name  ex- 
pressing a  pathological  condition,  but  at  the  same  time  indi* 
eating  the  physiological  relations  of  cholesterine. 


CHAPTER  X. 

PRODUCTION  OP  6UOAB  IN  THE  LIVEB, 

Eridenoefl  of  a  gljcogenic  function  in  the  liTer — Processes  for  the  determination 
of  sugar — Fehling^s  test  for  sugar — ^Examination  of  the  blood  of  the  portal 
system  for  sugar — Inosite— Examination  of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  yeins 
for  sugar — Does  the  liver  contain  sugar  during  life  ? — Characteristics  of 
liver-sugar — Mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver — Glyco- 
genic matter — Process  for  the  extraction  of  glycogenic  matter — Variations 
in  the  glycogenic  function — Production  of  sugar  in  foetal  life — Influence  of 
digestion  and  of  different  kinds  of  food  on  glycogenesis — Influence  of  the 
nervous  system,  etc.,  on  glycogenesis — Artificial  diabetes — Influence  of  the 
inhalation  of  ansesthetics  and  irritating  vapors  on  glycogenesis — Destina- 
tion of  sugar — Alleged  production  of  fat  by  the  liver — Changes  in  the 
albuminoid  and  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  in  their  passage 
through  the  liver. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  chief  and  the  only 
important  office  of  the  liver  was  to  produce  bile,  and  all 
physiological  researches  into  the  functions  of  this  organ  were 
then  directed  to  the  question  of  the  uses  of  the  biliary  secre- 
tion ;  but  in  1848,  it  was  announced  by  Bernard  that  he 
had  discovered  in  the  liver  a  new  and  important  function, 
and  he  proceeded  to  show,  by  an  ingeniously  conceived 
series  of  experiments,  that  the  liver  is  constantly  producing 
sugar  of  the  variety  that  had  long  been  recognized  in  the 
urine  of  persons  suffering  from  diabetes  melHtus.  The  great 
physiological  and  pathological  importance  of  the  discovery, 
attested,  as  it  was,  by  experiments  which  seemed  to  be  posi- 
tively conclusive  in  their  results,  excited  the  most  profound 
scientific  interest.    During  the  present  century,  indeed,  there 
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have  been  few  physiological  questions  that  have  attracted  so 
much  attention ;  and  the  observations  of  Bernard  were  soon 
repeated,  modified,  and  extended  by  experimentalists  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  In  1857,  Bernard  discovered  a 
sugar-forming  material  in  the  liver,  analogous  in  its  compo- 
sition and  properties  to  starch ;  and  this  seemed  to  complete 
the  history  of  glycogenesis. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  glycogenic  theory,  it 
was  found  that  other  changes  were  efifected  in  the  blood  in 
its  passage  through  the  liver,  and  physiologists  then  under- 
stood, for  the  first  time,  how  glandular  organs  might  pro- 
.  duce  secretions,  and  yet  not  discharge  them  into  excretory 
ducts ;  and  this,  indeed,  pointed  the  way  to  the  explanation 
of  the  function  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  perfectly  correct 
to  say  that  the  liver  secretes  sugar ;  but  the  secretion,  in 
this  instance,  is  carried  away  by  the  blood ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  liver  is  a  ductless  gland.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  even  after  having  studied  fully  the  secre- 
tion and  the  physiological  relations  of  the  bile,  we  have  to 
consider  other  glandular  functions  of  the  liver,  hardly  less 
important. 

Evidences  of  a  Glycogenic  Function  in  the  Liver, — The 
proof  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  rests  upon  the 
fact,  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Bernard,  that  in  all 
animals,  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic 
veins  contains  sugar ;  and  that  the  presence  of  this  principle 
here  is  not  dependent  upon  the  starch  or  sugar  of  the  food. 
Bernard  assumes  to  have  proven  that,  in  carnivorous  ani- 
mals, never  having  taken  starch  or  sugar  into  the  aliment- 
ary canal,  except  in  the  milk,  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein  as  it  passes  into  the  liver ;  but,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  always  contains 
sugar.  Having  examined  the  blood  from  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  made  extracts  of  all  the  other  tissues  and  organs, 
Bernard  was  unable  to  find  sugar  in  any  other  situations 
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than  the  liver  and  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver.  As  tha 
hlood  from  the  liver  is  mixed  in  the  vena  cava  with  the  blood 
from  the  lower  extremitiesj  and  in  the  right  side  of  the  lieart, 
witli  the  blood  from  the  descending  cava,  the  amount  of  sugar 
is  proportionately  diminished  in  passing  from  the  liver  to  the 
heart.  It  was  found  that  the  BUgar  generally  disappeared  in 
the  Inogs,  and  did  not  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. Assnming  that  these  statements  have  been  sustained 
by  e.Tperimental  facts,  there  can  bo  no  donbt  that  the  Uver 
prodnces  or  eecretea  sugar;  that  this  secretion  is  taken  up 
by  the  blood ;  and  that  the  sugar  is  destroyed  in  its  passage 
throngh  the  lungs. 

The  question  of  the  production  of  engar  in  the  economy 
has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and  the  experi- 
ments of  J3ernard  liave  been  repeated  very  cxtenfiively. 
Many  physiologists  of  high  authority  have  been  able  to 
verify  these  observations  in  every  particular;  hut  othera 
have  published  accounts  of  experiments  which  seem  to  dis- 
prove the  whole  theory. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tlie  fact  that  sugar  may,  under 
certain  conditions,  bo  produced  tis  novo  in  the  organism. 
Cases  of  diabetes,  in  which  the  discharge  of  sugar  by  the 
urine  continues,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  no  starch  or  sugar 
is  taken  as  food,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  this  proposition. 
It  is  a  fact  equally  well  established,  that  the  sugar  taken  ae 
food  and  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  starch  is  consumed 
in  the  organism,  and  is  never  discharged.  The  fact  with  re- 
gard to  diabetes  shows,  then,  that  it  is  not  unpossible,  when 
no  sugar  or  starch  is  taken  as  food,  that  sugar  should  be  pro- 
duced in  the  body;  and  the  failure  to  find  the  sugar  of  the 
food  in  the  blood  or  excreta  shows  that  this  principle  is  nor- 
mally destroyed  or  consumed  in  the  organism.  It  only  re- 
mains, therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  production  of 
mgar  in  diabetes  be  a  new  pathological  process,  or  merely 
(he  exaggeration  of  a  physiological  function. 

TrVe  have  so  often  repeated  and  verified  the  observations 
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of  Bernard,  both  in  experimeiits  made  for  purposes  of  inves- 
tigation and  in  public  demonstrations,  that  we  can  entertain 
no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver. 
We  have,  however,  made  some  late  observations,  which  have 
modified  our  views  concerning  the  mechanism  of  glycogeno- 
sis ;  but  the  fact  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  healthy 
organism  is  not  affected.  Notwithstanding  that  it  seems 
so  easy  to  verify  these  experiments,  there  is,  particularly  in 
Great  Britain, ii  pretty  wide-spread  conviction,  that  the  liver 
does  not  produce  sugar  during  life,  and  that  the  sugar  found 
by  Bernard  and  others  is  due  to  post-mortem  action.  This 
view  is  based  chiefly  on  the  observations  of  Dr.  Pavy,  of 
Guy's  Hospital ;  but  it  has  been  adopted  by  some  authori- 
ties in  Germany  and  in  France.  In  this  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  detail  merely  the  experi- 
ments that  seem  to  demonstrate  the  glycogenic  function, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  these  observations 
critically,  and  compare  them  with  experiments  which  lead, 
apparently,  to  opposite  conclusions ;  for  it  is  but  fair  to 
admit  that  the  observations  of  Pavy  seem  to  be  as  accu- 
rate, and,  at  the  first  blush,  as  conclusive  as  those  of 
Bernard. 

The  experiments  of  Bernard  were  published  for  the  first 
time  in  1848,*  but  were  afterward  much  extended,  and  pub- 
lished as  a  thesis,  in  1853.'  The  most  accessible  account 
of  the  original  experiments  is  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
published  lectures,  delivered  at  the  College  of  France,  in 
1854-'55/  In  addition,  many  of  the  volumes  of  lectures 
published  from  time  to  time  by  Bernard  contain  new  obser- 

^  Bernard,  De  Vorigine  du  tuere  dan*  VSanunnie  anlmale.—'ArMoeB  ffhtSralm 
de  midecine^  Paris,  1848,  4me  s^rie,  tome  xriii.,  p.  803,  ei  teq. 

*  Bernard,  Recherche*  tur  une  nauvelle  fanction  du  foie^  contideri  comme 
organe  producteur  de  matih-e  tuerie  chea  fhomme  et  le*  animaux,  Thhe  prhentSe  d 
la  Faculte  dee  Sciences  de  Farts  pour  obtenir  U  grade  de  DoeUur  is  Sciences  Natu- 
relies,  Paris,  1863. 

*  Bernard,  Zefons  de  physidogie  expirimentaie,  Cours  du  semetire  <f  Aivrr, 
1864-*55,  Paris,  1865. 
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vations  upon  the  glycogenic  function ; '  and  in  the  Journal 
de  la  physiclogiej  1859,  is  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  foetus,*  followed  by  some  reflections  upon  its 
relations  to  the  development  of  the  tissues.* 

In  the  account  of  the  discovery  given  by  Bernard,  it 
appears  that  he  first  sought  for  the  situation  in  the  body 
where  the  sugar  derived  from  alimentary  substances  is  de- 
stroyed.  With  this  end  in  view,  he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days 
with  articles  containing  a  large  proportion  .of  sugar  and 
starch.  On  analyzing  the  blood  from  the  portal  system,  he 
found  a  large  proportion  of  sugar;  and  he  also  found  it  in 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.  As  a  counter-experiment, 
he  fed  a  dog  for  seven  days  exclusively  on  meat,  and  then 
looked  for  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins;  and, 
to  his  surprise,  found  it  in  abundance.  This  experiment 
he  repeated  frequently  with  the  greatest  care,  and  always 
with  the  same  result;  and  he  concluded  that  sugar  was 
formed  in  the  liver,  and  was  contained  in  the  blood  com- 
ing from  this  organ  independently  of  the  diet  of  the  ani- 
mal. He  afterward  made  extracts  of  the  substance  of  the 
liver  and  of  the  other  tissues,  and  found  that  this  organ 
always  contained  sugar,  while  it  was  not  to  be  detected  in 
any  other  organ  or  tissue  in  the  economy.*  In  subsequent 
experiments,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  livers  of  nearly  all 
classes  of  animals  contained  sugar,  and  that  it  existed  also  in 
the  human  subject.*    lie  made  observations,  also,  upon  the 

'  Bkrvard,  Ltfon»  tur  lea  effeU  det  nibstaricet  ioxiquei  et  medicamenteuse$, 
Paris,  1867,  p.  446,  et  teg. 

Lefwuiur  laph^tiologie  et  lapedhologie  du  atfUhne  nerveux,  Paris,  1858, 

tome  L,  p.  897,  et  teq.^  and  tome  ii.,  p.  544,  H  seq, 

Leforu  tur  lei  proprietei  phynotoffiquea  et  lea  alterationa  pathologiquea  de$ 

liquidea  de  torganiame^  Paris,  1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  88,  et  aeq, 

*  Bernard,  Sur  une  nauvelle  fanction  du  phcenta,— Journal  de  la  physiologiey 
Paris,  1859,  tome  il,  p.  81,  et  aeq, 

'  Idem,  p.  826,  et  aeq, 

«  Bernard,  Thhe,  Paris,  1853,  pp.  IS,  14. 

*  Bernard,  op,  eU,^  p.  81,  e<  aeq,  Tbe  examinations  of  the  liTcr  of  the  hnman 
subject  for  sugar  were  made  by  Bernard  in  executed  criminals,  soon  after  death, 
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mechanism  of  its  production,  its  disappearance  in  the  blooa 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  and  the  various  influences 
which  modify  the  glycogenic  function.  These  points  will 
be  considered  in  their  appropriate  place ;  and  we  will  now 
proceed,  after  examining  the  processes  for  the  determination 
of  sugar,  to  take  up,  sertcUinij  the  following  questions  : 

1.  The  absence  of  sugar  from  the  blood  of  the  portal 
system  in  animals  that  have  taken  neither  stareh  nor  sugar 
into  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  The  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  as  it  comes  directly 
from  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  veins,  independently  of  saccha 
rine  or  amylaceous  food. 

3.  The  mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  by  the  liver. 

Processes  far  the  Determination  of  Stigar, — ^In  Bernard's 
first  observations  on  the  liver,  he  applied  the  fermentation- 
test  to  a  simple  decoction  of  the  hepatic  substance,  and  ob- 
tained unmistakable  evidences  of  sugar.  In  operating  upon 
perfectly  fresh  and  normal  blood,  the  addition  of  water  and 
filtration  frequently  sufficed  to  procure  a  clear  solutioQ,  to 
which  the  ordinary  copper-tests  could  be  applied ;  but  the 
most  satisfectory  method  of  making  a  clear  eittract  was  to 
boil  the  blood  with  water  and  an  excess  of  sulphate  of  sod& 
By  tliis  means  a  clear  extract  can  be  obtained,  containing,  it 
is  true,  a  large  proportion  of  sulphate  of  soda ;  but  this  salt, 
fortunately,  does  not  interfere  with  the  tests.  Later,  Bernard 
decolorized  his  solutions  and  extracts  by  making  the  liquid 
into  a  paste  with  animal  charcoal  and  filtering.  We  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  both  of  these  methods ; 
but  when  we  have  simply  desired  to  determine  the  presence 
or  absence  of  sugar,  the  process  with  the  sulphate  of  soda 
has  proved  the  most  convenient.     In  delicate  examinations, 

and  in  persons  killed  suddenly  while  in  perfect  health.  An  opportunity  lately 
occurred  in  Albany  for  the  examination  of  the  liver  in  a  man  killed  suddenly. 
The  analysis  was  made  by  the  late  Prof.  Howard  Townsend,  who  fblly  confirmed 
the  observations  of  Bernard  (Townbend,  Oltfcogtnio  FwncUim  of  ih$  Liver^ 
Albany,  1864). 
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however,  we  haye  generally  used  animal  charcoal.  We  have 
used  both  methods  in  decolorizing  the  decoction  of  the  liver- 
substance,  as  well  as  in  operating  upon  the  blood. 

In  ordinary  examinations,  Trommer^s  test  is  sufficiently 
delicate ;  but  it  is  not  so  sensitive  nor  so  convenient  as  some 
of  the  standard  test-solutions.  We  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using,  for  the  determination  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  a  modi- 
fication of  Fehling's  test,  which  is  also  very  convenient  for 
examinations  of  the  blood  and  liver-extract.  This  may  also 
be  used  for  quantitative  examinations ;  but,  like  all  of  the 
standard  solutions,  it  presents  the  inconvenience  of  under- 
going alteration  by  keeping,  so  that  it  is  desirable  to  use  it 
fireshly-made  for  each  series  of  examinations.  We  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obviating  this  difficulty,  however,  by  the  following 
modification  in  its  preparation ;  and,  made  in  this  way,  it  is 
probably  the  most  convenient  test  that  can  be  used  in  the 
examination  of  any  of  the  animal  fiuids  for  sugar. 

FehUng^s  Test  for  Suga/r. — The  modification  in  the  test 
consists  simply  in  preparing  three  separate  solutions,  which 
are  to  be  mixed  just  before  using,  as  follows : 

Solution  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper,  94*73  grainU 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  378*91  grains  in 
an  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  1*12. 

These  solutions  are  to  be  kept  in  separate  bottles,  and 
used  as  follows : 

Take  half  of  a  fiuidrachm  of  the  copper-solution,  add 
half  a  fiuidrachm  of  the  tartrate  of  potash,  add  fifteen  min- 
ims of  distilled  water,  and  add  the  caustic  soda,  to  make 
three  fiuidrachms.  It  is  important  to  measure  the  copper- 
solution  with  accuracy,  in  quantitative  analyses,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  copper  decomposed  indicates  the  amount  of  sugar.' 

'  The  aboTe  modification  of  Fehling*s  test  consists  simply  in  malting  and 
keeping  the  solutions  separately,  and  mixing  them  for  use  in  the  proportions 
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To  apply  this  test  in  ordinary  qualitative  analyses,  heat 
a  small  portion  of  the  test-liquid  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
test-tube,  and  add  the  suspected  fluid,  drop  by  drop.  If 
sugar  be  present  in  even  a  moderate  quantity,  a  dense  yel- 
lowish precipitate  of  the  suboxide  of  copper  will  be  produced 
after  adding  a  few  drops;  and  if  the  liquid  be  added  to 
about  the  same  volume  as  the  test,  and  the  mixture  be  again 
raised  to  the  boiling  point,  without  producing  any  deposit, 
it  is  certain  that  no  sugar  is  present.  The  estimation  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  any  liquid  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
two  hundred  grains  of  the  test-liquid  is  decolorized  by  ex- 
actly one  grain  of  glucose.  To  apply  this  test,  measure  off 
in  a  glass,  specially  graduated  for  the  purpose,  two  hundred 
grains  of  the  solution ;  put  this  into  a  flask,  with  about  twice 
its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  boil ;  when  boiling,  add 
the  suspected  solution,  little  by  little,  from  a  burette  gradu- 
ated in  grains  (raising  the  ntiixture  to  the  boiling  point  each 
time  and  afterward  allowing  the  precipitate  to  subside),  until 
the  blue  color  is  completely  discharged ;  by  then  reading  off 
the  number  of  grains  of  the  saccharine  solution  that  has  been 
added,  tlie  proportion  of  sugar  may  be  readily  calculated. 
If  the  solution  be  suspected  to  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  the  estimate  may  be  more  accurately  made  by 
diluting  it  to  a  known  degree,  say  with  nine  parts  of  water, 
and  adding  this  diluted  mixture  to  the  test-liquid. 

Bernard,  in  his  quantitative  examinations,  ertiployed  a 
test-liquid  known  as  Barreswil's  solution,  but  the  process  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  one  we  have  just  described.  One 
advantage  of  boiling  the  standard  liquid  before  applying  the 

required.  The  formula  giyen  by  Roberto  is  adapted  to  the  imperial  measure ; 
reduced  to  English  grains  and  wine-measure,  it  is  as  follows: 

Snlphate  of  copper,  M'78  grains ; 

Neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  878*01  grains ; 

Solution  of  caustic  soda,  sp.  gr.  112,  three  and  a  half  floidoonoes. 

Add  water  to  make  exactly  six  floidonnces. 

— (RoBERTH,  Urinary  and  Benal  DUeaaety  Philadelphia,  1866,  p.  147,  The  error 
made  by  Roberts  in  talcing  the  volume  instead  of  the  weight  of  the  soda-solution 
has  also  been  corrected.  These  corrections  were  suggested  by  Dr.  Thomaa 
Ryerson,  of  Newton,  N.  J.) 
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test  is  that,  when  it  is  altered  so  as  to  be  unreliable,  the 
yellow  precipitate  is  thrown  down  by  simple  boiling.  In 
making  delicate  examinations,  it  is  best  always,  when  this 
occurs,  to  make  a  iresh  solution.' 

Excmiination,  of  the  Blood  of  the  Portal  System  for 
Sugar, — ^If  starch  or  sugar  be  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal,  it  is  well  known  that  sugar  is  always  to  be  found, 
during  absorption,  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system ;  but 
in  the  carnivorous  animals,  that  have  been  fed  entirely  upon 
meat,  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  portal  blood.  Bernard 
is  very  definite  upon  this  point,  and  indicates  a  liability  to 
error  when  the  operation  of  tying  the  portal  vein  has  not 
been  skilfully  performed,  and  when  blood,  containing  sugar, 
is  allowed  to  regurgitate  from  the  substance  of  the  liver.  In 
taking  the  blood  just  before  it  enters  the  liver,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  a  ligature  to  the  vessels  as  they  penetrate  at  the 
transverse  fissure.  This  should  be  done  quickly,  and  the 
opening  into  the  abdominal  cavity  should  be  small.  Other- 
wise, as  the  vessels  have  no  valves,  we  are  liable  to  have  re- 
flux of  blood  from  the  liver.  We  have  frequently  performed 
the  experiment,  after  the  method  described  by  Bernard, 
making  a  small  opening  in  the  linea  alba  a  little  below  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  forefinger 
of  the  left  hand ;  introducing  the  finger,  and  feeling  along 
the  concave  surface  of  the  liver  until  we  are  able  to  seize 
the  vessels;  then  passing  in  an  aneurism-needle,  and  con- 
stricting the  vessels  before  the  abdomen  is  widely  opened, 
when  a  firm  ligature  is  applied.  When  this  step  of  the 
operation  has  been  satisfactorily  performed,  we  have  never 
found  a  trace  of  sugar  in  the  extract  from  the  blood  of  the 
portal  system,  in  animals  that  have  been  fed  upon  nitrogen- 
ized  matter  alone. 

Among  those  who  have  refused  to  admit  the  glycogenic 

^  The  properties  of  the  test-liquid  may  be  restored  sofficiently  for  ordinary 
qnalitatlTe  examinations  by  adding  a  little  more  caustic  soda  and  filtering. 
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function  of  the  liver,  there  have  been  few  who  have  denied 
the  proposition  that  the  portal  blood  does  not  contain  sugar 
except  during  absorption  of  this  principle  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Figuier,  who  made  an  elaborate  series  of  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject  with  the  view  of  invalidating  the 
experiments  of  Bernard,  assumed  that  this  proposition  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  portal  blood  carries  sugar  to  the  liver 
during  the  digestion  of  starchy  and  saccharine  matters,  where 
it  is  retained,'  and,  furthermore,  that  there  is  sugar  in  the 
blood  of  the  portal  vein  during  the  digestion  of  raw  meat' 
From  these  and  other  observations,  Figuier  concludes  that 
the  liver  does  not  produce  sugar,  but  that  the  sugar,  brought 
to  this  organ  by  the  portal  blood,  is  here  stored  up,  to  be 
passed,  little  by  little,  into  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins.' 

These  conclusions  cannot  be  accepted,  for  the  reason  that 
the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  portal  blood  of 
animals  during  the  digestion  of  meat  is  far  from  satisfao 
tory.  A  commission  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
composed  of  MM.  Dumas,  Pelouze,  and  Rayer,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  extracts  of  the  portal  blood  presented  by 
M.  Figuier,  decided  that  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  sugar 
was  insufficient,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  "that  sugar 
was  not  appreciable  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  of  a  dog 
fed  on  raw  meat."  *  This  seems  to  settle  the  question,  as  fiur 
as  the  observations  of  M.  Figuier  are  concerned,  the  report 
of  the  commission  being  pretty  generally  accepted  as  con- 
clusive.* 

'  FioriER,  Memoire  8ur  Vorigine  du  aucre  data  U  fcne  d  tur  VexUfence  normaJU 
du  were  dant  U  tang  de  thomme  d  dea  animaux. — CornpU$  rtndut^  Paria,  185S, 
tome  xL,  p.  228. 

'  FiouiER,  Deuxihme  mhnoire  d  prcpoi  de  la  /ondion  glyeoghiique  du  fwtr^ 
Cmnptee  rendiu^  Paris,  1866,  tome  xl.,  p.  674. 

'  Figuier,  TroUihM  mhnoire  tur  la  f ondion  glyeogSnique  du  foie, — Compta 
rendutj  Paris,  1856,  tome  xll,  p.  362. 

^  Dumas,  Rapport  tur  divert  mSmoiret  rdatift  auzfondiont  du/oie, — CompUa 
rendut,  Paris,  1856,  tome  xL,  p.  1281. 

*  Bbrard,  Note  addiiumndU  au  memoire  lu  d  VAeadimie  dant  la  tianet  du  19 
mat,  1857. — Oaxdte  hAdomadairt,  Paris,  1867,  tome  \y^  p.  414. 
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The  only  other  question  that  has  been  raised  with  regard 
to  the  possible  presence  of  sugar  or  sugar-forming  matter  in 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  has  been  that  inosite  (0„II„O„), 
a  substance  discovered  by  Scherer  in  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart/  might  be  introduced  into  the  portal  blood  with 
the  animal  food.  But  even  if  inosite  should  be  contained 
in  food  and  be  detected  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system, 
it  cannot  possibly  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  glycogenic 
process,  and  it  is  not  known  that  it  has  any  relations  to  the 
sugars.  Anhydrous  inosite  is  isomeric  with  anhydrous  glu- 
cose, but  it  does  not  respond  to  any  of  the  copper-tests,  and 
is  unfermentable.' 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  portal  vein  does  not  contain 
sugar,  in  animals  fed  solely  upon  nitrogenized  matters.  The 
quantity  of  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the  hepatic  artery 
is  insignificant ;  and,  although  the  arterial  blood  may  tem- 
porarily contain  a  trace  of  sugar,  as  we  shall  see  further  on, 
this  need  not  complicate  the  question  under  consideration,  as 
the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  ex- 
ceptional, and  its  proportion,  when  it  exists,  is  very  minute. 

Examination  of  the  Blood  of  the  Hepatic  Veins  for 
Sugar, — ^It  is  upon  this  question  that  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver  must  rest.  If  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  blood,  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins 
during  life  or  immediately  after  death,  normally  contains 
sugar,  while  the  blood  distributed  to  the  liver  contains  neither 
sugar  nor  any  substance  that  can  be  immediately  converted 
into  sugar,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  liver  is  a 
sugar-producing  organ.  We  will,  consequently,  examine 
this  part  of  the  question  with  the  care  which  its  importance 
demands. 

'  ScRERCR,  UAer  eine  neue^  aua  dem  MuMfUiBche^  geumnnme  Zuckerart, — 
Annalen  dtr  Chemie  und  Pharmaeie^  Heidelberg,  1860,  Bd.  Ixxiii.,  S.  822,  et  uq, 
*  LiBiiAMN,  Fh^ogieal  Chcmutry,  Philadelphia,  1866,  toI.  L,  p.  264. 
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The  proposition  that  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  does 
not  contain  sugar  during  life  and  health  cannot  be  sustained 
by  actual  experiment.    Observers  may  say  that  the  quantity 
is  very  slight,  but  its  existence  in  this  situation,  indepen- 
dently  of  the  kind  of  food  taken,  cannot  be  denied.     Dr. 
Pavy,  who  is  the  originator  of  the  theory  that  the  sugar 
found  in  the  liver  and  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver 
is  due  to  a  post-mortem  change,  nowhere  states  that  he  has 
taken  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  and  failed  to  find 
sugar.     He  states  that  he  has  found  the  blood  taken  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  by  catheterization,  in  a  living 
animal,  "  scarcely  at  all  impregnated  with  saccharine  mat- 
ter," '  but  he  does  not  deny  its  presence  in  small  quantity. 
In  twelve  examinations  made  by  Dr.  M'Donnell,  of  Dublin, 
traces  of  sugar  were  found  in  five  specimens  of  blood  taken 
from  the  right  auricle  by  catheterization,  in  the  living  ani- 
mal, and  no  sugar  was  detected  in  seven.*    It  must  be  re- 
membered, in  considering  these  experiments,  that  the  blood 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  the  mixed  blood  from  the 
entire  body ;  and,  assuming  that  the  hepatic  blood  is  con- 
stantly saccharine,  the  quantity  in  the  blood  of  the  right 
heart  would  not  be  very  great. 

In  opposition  to  these  experiments,  which  are  only  par- 
tially negative,  we  have  the  following  results  of  examina- 
tions of  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  and  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  taken  as  nearly  as  possible  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

To  demonstrate  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  portal  vein 
and  its  constant  presence  in  the  hepatic  veins  in  dogs  fed  ex-. 
clusi vely  on  meat,  Bernard  employed  the  following  process : 
The  animal  was  killed  instantly  by  section  of  the  medulla^ 
oblongata.  A  small  opening  was  then  made  into  the  abdo- 
men, just  large  enough  to  admit  the  finger  and  to  enable 

*  Pavy,  Rttearchet  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diabeies,  London,  1862, 
pp.  44,  46. 

*  M'Donnell,  Ohtervations  on  the  I\tnctionM  of  the  Ltver^  Dublin,  1865,  p.  4. 
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him  to  seize  the  portal  vein  as  it  enters  at  the  transverse 
fissure,  and  apply  a  ligature.  The  abdomen  was  then  freely 
opened  and  a  ligature  applied  to  the  vena  cava  just  above  the 
renal  veins,  to  shut  off  the  blood  from  the  posterior  extremi- 
ties. The  chest  was  then  opened,  and  a  ligature  was  applied 
to  the  vena  cava  just  above  the  opening  of  the  hepatic  veins. 
Operating  in  this  way,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  portal 
system  before  it  enters  the  liver,  and  from  the  hepatic  veins 
as  it  passes  out.  In  the  blood  from  the  portal  system  no 
sugar  is  to  be  found,  but  its  presence  is  unmistakable  in  the 
blood  from  the  hepatic  veins.*  To  avoid  disturl^ing  the  cir- 
culation in  the  liver,  and  in  order  to  collect  from  the  hepatic 
veins  as  large  a  quantity  of  blood  as  possible,  Bernard  modi- 
fied the  experiment,  in  some  instances,  by  introducing  into 
the  vena  cava  in  the  abdomen  a  double  sound,  the  extremity 
of  which  is  provided  with  a  bulb  of  India-rubber.  This  was 
pushed  into  the  vein  above  the  diaphragm ;  and  by  inflating 
the  bulb,  the  vein  was  obstructed  above  the  liver,  and  the 
blood  could  be  collected  through  one  of  the  Canute,  as  it 
came  directly  from  the  hepatic  vessels.  Bernard  never 
failed  to  determine  the  presence  of  sugar  in  these  specimens 
of  blood,  employing  a  number  of  different  processes,  includ- 
ing the  fermentation-test  and  even  collecting  the  alcohol.* 
To  complete  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
coming  from  the  liver,  Bernard  demonstrated  its  presence  in 
blood  taken  from  the  right  auricle  in  a  living  animal.  lie 
also  showed  that  during  digestion  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
contained  sugar,  but  the  quantity  was  greater  in  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  than  in  the  arterial  system.' 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  all  the  authorities  that  have 
confirmed  the  observations  of  Bernard.     Shortly  after  theste 

'  Bernard,  Reckerehea  tur  ttne  nouveUe  fondion  du  f<ne^  Paris,  1 85S,  p.  56. 

'  Bernard,  Le^ns  de  physiologie  experimentale^  Paris,  1855,  p.  494.  The 
reader  wiU  find  here  a  description,  with  a  figure,  of  the  instrument  mentioned 
in  the  text,  which  is  yery  ingenious. 

«  Op,  ct7.,  p.  120. 
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experiments  were  published,  Lehmann,*  Frerichs,*  and  many 
others  verified  their  accuracy.    Bernard  gives  in  full  the 
experiments  of  Poggiale*  and  of  Leconte,*  the  results  of 
which  were  identical  with  his  own.     He  gives,  also,  in  one 
of  his  later  works,  the  proportions  of  sugar  in  the  blood  of 
the  hepatic  veins,  obtained  by  Lehmann,  Schmidt,  Poggiale, 
and  Leconte ;  no  sugar  being  found  in  the  blood  of  the  por- 
tal system.*    We  have  ourselves  made  a  number  of  exi>eri- 
ments  with  a  view  of  harmonizing,  if  possible,  the  discordant 
observations  of  Bernard  and  Pavy,  and  have  examined  the 
blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  for  sugar,  taking  the  speci- 
mens under  what  seemed  to  be  strictly  physiological  condi- 
tions.    In  one  of  these  published  experiments,  blood  was 
taken  from  the  hepatic  veins  of  a  large  dog,  fully  grown  and 
fed  regularly  every  day,  but  not  in  digestion  at  the  time  of 
the    experiment,   and    the  operation  lasted  only    seventy 
seconds.    No  anaesthetic  was  employed.     The  extract  of 
this  specimen  of  blood,  treated  with  Fehling's  test-liquid, 
presented  a  well-marked  deposit  of  the  oxide  of  copper, 
revealing  unequivocally  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar.*    This  has  been  the  invariable  result  in  numerous 
experiments  and  class-demonstrations  made  since  1858 ;  and 
since  the  experiments  just  referred  to  were  published,  we 
have  verified  the  observation  with  regard  to  the  hepatic 
blood,  keeping  the  animal  perfectly  quiet  before  the  opera- 

*  Lehmann,  Phyfidogical  ChemUtry^  Philadelphia,  1866,  toL  L,  p.  257- 

'  Frerichs,  Verdauunff, — Wagner's  Handworterbuch  der  Phytiologiey  Braun- 
schweig, 1846,  Bd.  iii.,  crste  Abtheilung,  S.  831. 

*  Poggiale,  La  maiihrt  tticrh  teforme-U^e  par  Vadion  digniive^  dana  Ufik 
et  dan»  U  torrent  drcuiaioire  f  in  Bernard,  Zefons  de  phytiologie  expfrimetUaU^ 
Paris,  1866,  p.  497.  . 

*  Leconte,  Recherchn  tur  la  fondum  glucoghiique  dufine^  Idem,  p.  499. 

*  Bernard,  Liquides  de  Vorganitme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  98. 

*  Flint,  Jr.,  BkperimmU  undertaken  for  the  Purpose  of  reeoncUing  tome  of 
the  Dierordafit  Obaervatione  upon  the  Olyoogenie  Function  of  the  Liver, — Nne 
York  Medical  Journal^  1869,  toI.  riii.,  p.  381.  These  experiments  will  be  referred 
to  again  in  treating  of  the  question  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver  during  life. 
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tion,  avoiding  the  administration,  of  an  anaesthetic,  and 
taking  the  blood  so  rapidly  that  no  sugar  could  be  formed 
by  the  liver  post  mortem.  These  experiments  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  fact  that,  during  life  and  in  health,  tlie  blood,  as  it 
passes  through  the  liver  and  is  discharged  by  the  hepatic  veins 
into  the  vena  cava,  contains  sugar,  which  is  formed  by  the 
liver,  independently  of  the  sugar  and  starch  taken  as  food. 

Doe%  the  Liver  contain  Sugar  normally  during  Life? — 
This  is  the  only  question  upon  which  the  results  of  reliable 
experiments  have  been  entirely  opposite.  Bernard  made  the 
greater  part  of  his  observations  by  analyzing  the  substance  of 
the  liver ;  and  he  arrived  at  most  of  his  conclusions  with  re- 
gard to  the  variations  in  the  glycogenic  function,  from  esti- 
mates of  the  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  under  different 
conditions.  For  many  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
peating these  experiments,  with  like  results,  and  never  failed 
to  find  sugar,  under  normal  conditions  of  the  system.  We 
were  formerly  in  the  habit  of  making  the  demonstrations  of 
the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  upon  animals  that  had 
been  etherized ;  and  then  we  always  obtained  a  brilliant  pre- 
cipitate from  the  clear  extract  of  the  substance  of  the  liver 
boiled  with  the  test-liquid.  The  experiment  was  performed 
in  this  way  before  we  had  acquired  sufficient  dexterity  to 
seize  the  portal  vein  readily  and  to  go  through  with  the 
necessary  manipulations  with  rapidity.  We  subsequently 
made  the  operation  by  first  suddenly  breaking  up  the  me- 
dulla oblongata,  then  making  a  small  incision  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  seizing  the  portal  vein  instantly,  and 
following  out  the  remaining  steps  of  the  experiment  without 
delay.  In  this  way,  although  sugar  was  always  found  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  we  frequently  failed  to  obtain  a 
distinct  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  liver ;  and  it  seemed, 
indeed,  that  the  more  accurately  and  rapidly  the  operation 
was  performed,  the  more  difficult  was  it  to  detect  sugar  in 
the  hepatic  substance. 
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It  seems  probable,  in  reflecting  npon  these  facts,  that, 
inasmuch  as  no  one  has  assumed  that  the  actual  quantity  of 
sugar  produced  by  the  liver  is  very  considerable,  and  as  a 
large  quantity  of  blood  (in  which  the  sugar  is  very  soluble) 
is  constantly  passing  through  the  liver,  precisely  as  we  pass 
water  through  its  vessels  to  remove  the  sugar,  the  sugar 
might  be  washed  out  by  the  blood  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ; 
and  really  the  liver  might  never  contain  sugar  in  its  sub- 
stance, as  a  physiological  condition,  although  it  is  constantly 
engaged  in  its  production.  We  know  that  the  characteristic 
elements  of  the  various  secretions  proper  are  produced  in 
the  substance  of  the  glands,  and  are  washed  out  at  the 
proper  time  by  liquid  derived  from  the  blood,  which  circu- 
lates in  their  substance  during  their  ftinctional  activity  in 
very  much  greater  quantity  than  during  the  intervals  of 
secretion.  Now,  the  liver-sugar  may  certainly  be  regarded 
as  an  element  of  secretion ;  and,  possibly,  it  may  be  com- 
pletely washed  out  of  the  liver,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  by 
the  current  of  blood;  the  hepatic  vein,  in  this  regard, 
serving  as  an  excretory  duct. 

To  put  this  hypothesis  to  the  test  of  experiment,  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  and  analyze  a  specimen  of  the  liver  in 
a  condition  as  near  as  possible  to  that  under  which  it  exists 
in  the  living  organism ;  and  in  carrying  out  this  idea,  we 
instituted  the  following  experiments : 

Experiment  I. — ^A  medium-sized  dog,  full  grown,  in 
good  condition,  not  in  digestion,  was  held  upon  the  operat- 
ing-table by  two  assistants,  and  the  abdomen  was  widely 
opened  by  a  single  sweep  of  the  knife.  A  portion  of  the 
liver,  weighing  about  two  ounces,  was  then  excised  and 
immediately  cut  into  small  pieces,  which  were  allowed  to 
fall  into  boiling  water.  The  time  from  the  first  incision 
until  the  liver  was  in  the  boiling  water  was  twenty-eight 
seconds.  An  excess  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  soda  was 
then  added,  and  the  mixture  was  boiled  for  about  five  min- 
utes.    It  was  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  the  clear  fluid 
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that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  by  Trommer's  test. 
The  reaction  was  doubtful,  and  presented  no  marked  evidence 
of  sugar. 

Etperiment  II. — A  medium-sized  dog,  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  the  animal  in  the  first  experiment^  was  held  upon 
the  table,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  excised,  as  above  de- 
scribed. The  whole  operation  occupied  twentj'-two  seconds. 
But  ten  seconds  elapsed  from  the  time  the  portion  of  the 
liver  was  cut  off  until  it  was  in  the  boiling  water.  It  was 
boiled  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  made  into  a  paste  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  clear  fluid 
that  passed  through  was  tested  for  sugar  by  Trommer's  test. 
There  was  no  marked  evidence  of  sugar. 

Experiment  III. — A  large  dog,  full  grown,  and  fed  regu- 
larly every  day,  but  not  in  digestion  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  was  held  firmly  upon  the  table.  This  dog  had 
been  in  the  laboratory  about  a  week,  and  was  in  a  perfectly 
normal  condition.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  opened,  and 
a  piece  of  the  liver  cut  off  and  thrown  into  boiling  water, 
the  time  occupied  in  the  process  being  ten  seconds.  Be- 
fore the  liver  was  cut  up  into  the  boiling  water,  the  blood 
was  rinsed  off  in  cold  water.  The  liver  was  boiled  for  about 
seventeen  minutes,  mixed  with  animal  charcoal,  and  the 
whole  thrown  upon  a  filter. 

Immediately  after  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  liver  and 
throwing  it  into  boiling  water,  the  medulla  oblongata  was 
broken  up ;  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  ascending  vena 
cava,  just  above  the  renal  veins ;  the  chest  was  opened,  and 
a  ligature  applied  to  the  vena  cava,  just  above  the  opening 
of  the  hepatic  veins.  A  specimen  of  blood  was  then  taken 
from  the  hepatic  veins.  This  portion  of  the  operation  occu- 
pied not  more  than  one  minute.  A  little  water  was  added 
to  the  blood,  which  was  boiled  briskly,  mixed  with  animal 
charcoal,  and  thrown  upon  a  filter.  The  liquid  that  passed 
through  from  both  specimens  was  perfectly  clear. 

Wliile  the  filtration  was  going  on,  Fehling's  test-liquid 
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was  made  up,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  The  two  liquids 
were  then  carefully  tested  for  sugar.  The  extract  of  the 
liver  presented  not  the  slightest  trace  of  sugar.  The  extract 
from  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  presented  a  well-marked 
deposit  of  the  oxide  of  copper,  revealing  unequivocally  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  sugar. 

Etperiment  IV. — This  experiment  was  made  upon  a 
medium-sized  dog,  in  full  digestion  of  meat.  The  medulla 
oblongata  was  broken  up ;  the  portal  vein  was  tied  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  abdomen ;  and  the  abdomen  was  then 
widely  opened,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  excised,  rapidly 
rinsed,  and  cut  up  into  boiling  water.  The  length  of  time 
that  elapsed  between  breaking  up  the  medulla  and  cutting 
up  the  specimen  of  liver  into  the  boiling  water  was  one 
minute. 

The  vena  cava  was  then  tied  above  the  renal  veins,  the 
chest  opened,  and  the  cava  again  tied  above  the  hepatic 
veins.  Blood  was  then  taken  from  the  hepatic  veins,  about 
an  equal  bulk  of  water  was  added  with  an  excess  of  the 
ciystallized  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  mixture  was  boiled. 
A  portion  of  the  portal  blood  and  the  decoction  of  the  liver 
were  then  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  three  specimens 
filtered. 

The  clear  extracts  were  then  tested  with  Fehling's  liquid, 
with  the  following  result : 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood. 

There  was  no  sugar  in  the  extract  of  the  liver. 

There  was  a  marked  reaction  in  the  extract  of  the  blood 
from  the  hepatic  veins,  the  precipitate  rendering  the  whole 
solution  bright  yellow  and  entirely  opaque. 

This  experiment  was  made  in  the  presence  of  the  class, 
at  the  Bellcvue  Hospital  Medical  College,  January  4,  1869. 

The  importance  of  the  question  under  consideration  and 
its  pre:?cnt  unsettled  condition  are,  we  hope,  sufficient  to 
justify  the  introduction  of  the  details  of  the  preceding 
experiments.     They  were  undertaken  with  the  view  of  har- 
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monizing,  if  possible,  the  facts  brought  forward  by  different 
experimentalists. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  observer,  so  well 
known  and  accurate  as  Dr.  Pavy,  could  assert  positively,  as 
the  result  of  personal  examination,  that  the  liver  does  not 
contain  sugar  when  examined  immediately  after  its  removal 
from  the  living  body,  when  Bernard  and  so  many  others 
have  demonstrated  its  presence  in  this  organ  in  large  quan- 
tity. Yet  such  was  the  result  of  all  the  experiments  of 
Pavy,*  and  the  same  conclusion  was  arrived  at  by  M'Don- 
nell,*  and  afterward  by  Meissner  and  Jaeger,  and  by  Schiff.' 
The  elegant  experiment  of  Bernard,  showing  that  sugar  is 
formed  in  a  liver  removed  from  the  body  and  washed 
BUgar-free  by  a  stream  of  water  passed  through  its  vessels,* 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  the  production  of  sugar  post- 
mortem, so  strongly  claimed  by  Pavy  as  the  only  condition 
under  which  it  is  ever  formed ;  still,  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible to  deny  the  sugar-producing  function  of  the  liver,  in 
view  of  the  conclusive  experimental  proof  of  the  constant 
presence  of  glucose  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

From  our  own  experiments  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
bion  that  Dr.  Pavy  and  those  who  adopt  his  views  cannot 
consistently  deny  that  sugar  is  constantly  formed  in  the  liver 

'  Patt,  Researches  on  Sugar  Formation  in  the  Liver. — Fhilosophieal  TranM-^ 
actions,  London,  1860,  p.  595,  and  Researches  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of 
Diabetes,  London,  1862,  p.  52,  a  seq, 

*  M'DoxKELL,  Observations  on  the  Functions  of  the  Liver,  Dublin,  1865,  p.  4, 
etseq, 

'  ScniTF,  Nouvelles  recherches  sur  la  glycoginie  animate^^-^oumal  de  Vanatamie^ 
Paris,  1866,  tome  ii!.,  p.  854,  et  seq,  Meissner  and  Jaeger  and  Schiff  took  por- 
tions of  the  liver  from  living  animals  and  from  animals  at  the  instant  they  were 
killed  bj  section  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  plunged  the  tissue  immediately  into 
boiling  water,  and  invariably  failed  to  find  sugar  in  the  extract.  They  did  not,  ^ 
however,  recognize  sugar  in  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver,  as  we  did  in  our 
own  experiments. 

*  Bernard,  Sur  le  mkhanitme  de  la  formation  du  were  dans  le/oie, — Compta 
rendus,  Paris,  1855,  tome  xli.,  p.  461,  and  Lefons  sur  les  effets  des  substances 
toxiqucs  et  medicamcnteuses,  Paris,  1857,  p.  458. 
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and  discharged  into  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins ;  nor  can 
Eernard  and  his  followers  ignore  the  fact  that  the  liver  does 
not  contain  sugar  during  life ;  although,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Pavy,  and  more  specifically  by  M'Donnell,*  sugar  ap- 
pears in  the  liver  in  great  abundance  soon  after  death. 

In  the  experiments  that  we  have  just  detailed,  which 
are  simply  typical  examples  of  numerous  unrecorded  obser- 
vations, we  attempted  to  verify  the  observations  of  Pavy 
without  losing  sight  of  the  facts  observed  by  Bernard,  and 
to  verify  the  experiments  of  Bernard  in  the  face  of  the 
apparently  contradictory  statements  of  Pavy.  Wlien  an 
animal  is  in  perfect  health,  has  been  kept  quiet  before  the 
experiment,  and  a  piece  of  the  liver  is  taken  from  him  by 
two  sweeps  of  the  knife,  the  blood  rinsed  from  it  and  the 
tissue  cut  up  into  water  already  boiling,  the  whole  operation 
occupying  only  ten  seconds  (as  was  the  case  in  Experiment 
III.),  the  liver  is  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  living  organism.  As  this  was  done 
repeatedly  in  animals  during  digestion  and  in  the  intervals 
of  digestion,  and  an  extract  thoroughly  made  without 
finding  any  sugar,  we  regarded  the  experiments  of  Pavy  as 
entirely  confirmed,  and  the  fact  demonstrated  that  the  liver 
does  not  contain  sugar  during  lite.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  made  the  experiment  on  the  liver  as  above 
described,  and,  in  addition,  took  specimens  of  the  portal 
blood  and  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins,  under  strictly 
physiological  conditions  (as  was  done  in  Experiment  IV.), 
and  found  no  sugar  in  the  portal  blood  or  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver,  but  an  abundance  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
sugar  was  formed  in  the  liver,  and  was  washed  out  in  the 
blood  as  it  passed  through. 

In  treating  of  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of  sugar 
in  the  liver,  we  will  describe  more  fully  the  glycogenic  mat- 
ter; but,  taking  into  consideration  the  demonstration  of  the 

*  Loe,  eit. 
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presence  of  sngar  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  by  Ber- 
nard ;  his  discovery  of  the  post-mortem  production  of  sugar 
in  a  liver  washed  sugar-free,  probably  from  a  substance  re- 
maining in  the  liver  and  capable  of  being  transformed  into 
sugar ;  the  negative  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  liver 
for  sugar  by  Pavy ;  and,  adding  to  this  our  own  experiments 
upon  all  of  these  points,  we  are  justified  in  adopting  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

1.  A  substance  exists  in  the  healthy  liver,  which  is  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  sugar ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  is 
formed  into  sugar  during  life,  the  sugar  being  washed  away 
by  the  blood  passing  through  the  liver,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  call  it  glycogenic,  or  sugar-forming  matter. 

2.  The  liver  has  a  glycogenic  function,  which  consists  in 
the  constant  formation  of  sugar  out  of  the  glycogenic  matter, 
this  being  carried  away  by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  always  contains  sugar  in  a  certain  proportion.  This 
production  of  sugar  takes  place  in  the  carnivora,  as  well  as 
in  those  animals  that  take  sugar  and  starch  as  food ;  and  it 
is,  essentially,  independent  of  the  kind  of  food  taken. 

3.  During  life,  the  liver  contains  only  the  glycogenic 
matter  and  no  sugar,  because  the  great  mass  of  blood  which 
is  constantly  passing  through  this  organ  washes  out  the 
sugar  as  fast  as  it  is  formed ;  but  after  death,  or  when  the 
circulation  is  interfered  with,  the  transformation  of  glyco- 
genic matter  into  sugar  goes  on ;  the  sugar  is  not  removed 
under  these  conditions,  and  can  then  be  detected  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver. 

Characteristics  of  the  Liver-Sugar, — ^Very  little  is  to  be 
said  regarding  the  chemical  peculiarities  of  liver-sugar.  It 
resembles  glucose,  or  the  sugar  resulting  from  the  digestion 
of  starch,  in  its  composition,  having  for  its  formula,  in  a 
crystalline  form,  C„H,^0,^.  The  formula  for  the  anhydrous 
sugar  is  C„Hi,0„.  This  sugar,  like  glucose,  responds 
promptly  to  all  of  the  copper-tests,  and  undergoes  trans- 
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formation  into  melassic  acid  on  being  boiled  with  an  alkali. 
One  of  its  most  marked  peculiarities  is  that  it  ferments  more 
readil J  than  any  other  variety  of  sugar ;  and  another  pecu- 
liarity, described  first  by  Bernard,  is  that  it  is  destroyed  in 
the  economy  with  extraordinary  facility.  This  fact  has  been 
ilhistrated  by  the  following  ingenious  experiment:  Bernard 
injected  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  a  little  more  than  seven 
grains  of  cane-sugar,  dissolved  in  about  an  ounce  of  water, 
and  found  sugar  in  the  urine.  Under  the  same  conditions, 
he  found  he  could  inject  seven  grains  of  milk-sugar,  fourteen 
and  a  half  grains  of  glucose,  twenty-one  and  a  half  grains 
of  diabetic  sugar,  and  nearly  thirty  grains  of  liver-sugar, 
without  finding  any  sugar  in  the  urine;*  showing  that  the 
liver-sugar  is  consumed  in  the  organism  more  rapidly  and 
completely  than  any  other  saccharine  principle. 

Mechanimn  of  the  Production  of  Sugar  in  the  Liver. — 
"When  Bernard  first  described  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  he  thought  that  the  sugar  was  produced  from  nitro- 
genized  principles,  in  some  manner  which  he  did  not  attempt 
to  explain.*  Subsequent  discoveries,  however,  have  led  to 
conclusions  entirely  different. 

In  1855,  Bernard  first  published  an  account  of  his  re- 
markable experiment  showing  the  post-mortem  production 
of  sugar.  After  washing  out  the  liver  with  water  passed 
through  the  vessels,  until  it  no  longer  contained  a  vestige  of 
sugar,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  at  about  the  temperature  of 
the  boflv  for  a  few  hours,  and  was  then  found  to  contain 
sugar  ill  abundance.*  This  experiment  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  it  is  one  that  we  have  frequently  verified. 
Bernard  explained  the  phenomenon  by  the  supposition,  sub- 

^  Berxard,  Xefo/it  tU  phyiologie  expert mentale^  Paris,  1855,  p.  214. 

*  Bernard,  Recherchn  tur  une  nouveile  fondion  du  foie^  Thiti,  Pari«,  1853, 
p.  77. 

'  Bernard,  Sur  h  meehanhme  de  lafomuitian  du  were  dtuu  U /oie, — CompUt 
renduif  Paris,  1855,  tome  xli.,  p.  461. 
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sequently  shown  to  be*  correct,  that  the  liver  contains  a 
peculiar  principle,  slightly  soluble  iu  water  and  capable 
of  transformation  into,  sugar.  We  have  given  rather  a  de- 
tailed account  of  this  observation,  because  some  authors 
have  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  glycogenic  matter  to 
Hensen.  Hensen  confirmed  Bernard's  observations,  in  1856, 
and  described  the  insoluble  substance  rather  more  fully.* 
In  1857,  Bernard  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  glycogenic 
function  more  closely,  and  completed  his  description  of  the 
glycc^enic  matter.* 

Glycogenic  Matter  (C„H„0„). — In  its  composition,  re- 
actions, and  particularly  in  the  facility  with  which  it  under- 
goes transformation  into  sugar,  glycogenic  matter  bears  a 
very  close  resemblance  to  starch.  It  is  described  by  Pavy 
under  the  name  of  amyloid  matter,"  a  name  which  is  applied 
to  it,  also,  by  Rouget.*  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  by  vir- 
tue of  this  property,  may  be  extracted  from  the  liver  after 
the  sugar  has  been  washed  out.  The  following  is  the  method 
for  its  extraction  proposed  by  Bernard :  * 

The  liver  of  a  small  and  young  animal,  like  the  rabbit, 
in  full  digestion,  presents  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
the  extraction  of  the  glycogenic  matter.  The  liver  is  taken 
from  the  animal  immediately  after  it  is  killed,  is  cut  into 
thin  slices,  and  thrown  into  boiling  water.  When  the  tissue 
is  hardened,  it  is  removed  and  ground  into  a  pulp  in  a  mor- 
tar.    It  is  then  boiled  a  second  time  in  the  water  of  the 

^  IlExnN,  XJiher  die  Zueherh'ddung  im  thierwchen  Organimnuf, — Schmidt's 
Jakrbudier,  Leipzig,  1857,  Bd.  xoiil,  S.  15;  taken  from  VerhanJlungen  der  phy.' 
med.  Oes,  xu  Wurxb.,  1856,  Bd.  yii.,  S.  219. 

*  BiRNARD,  Sur  U  mkehanimie  phyaioloffiqtie  de  la  formation  du  aucre  daiu  le 
foie. — Ccmpten  renduB^  Paris,  1867,  tome  xlir.,  p.  578. 

*  Paty,  Bttearches  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  DiaheUe,  London,  1862, 
p.  26,  et  $eq. 

*  Rouget,  Dee  mbetaneee  amylo'idee  ;  3e  leur  rdle  dana  la  conetUufinn  dee  tie* 
BHe  dee  animatix, — Journal  de  la  phifeloloffie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  pp.  88,  308. 
Bouget  calls  the  glycogenic  matter,  or  animal  starch,  zoamyline. 

*  fimtCARD,  Uiquidee  de  Vorganieme^  Paris,  1859,  tome  il,  p.  119. 
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first  decoction,  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  tlie  opaline  liquid 
wliicli  passes  through  is  made  into 
a  thin  paete  with  animal  charcoal. 
The  paste  is  then  pnt  into  a.  dis- 
placement apparatus,  the  end  of 
which  is  loosely  tilled  with  shreds 
_  iv,.iM-;g|  of  moistened  cotton.     By  enecess- 

I"    Ft  i^e    washings,    the   paste     is    ex- 

hausted of  its  glycogenic  matter, 
leavinj;  behind  the  albuminoid 
and  coloring  matters.  The  whit- 
ish liquid,  as  it  flows,  is  received 
into  a  vessel  of  absolute  alcohol, 
when,  as  each  drop  fulls,  the  gly- 
cogenic matter  is  precipitated  in 
groat,  white  flakes.  This  is  fil- 
tered and  dried  rapidly  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  If  the  alcohol  bo 
not  allowed  to  become  too  dilute, 
the  matter  when  dried  is  white 
and  easily  pulverized.  The  ap- 
paratus used  by  Bernard  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  13:  AB,  displace- 
ment apparatus  in  which  the 
filtration  takes  place;  C.  animal 
charcoal  mixed  with  the  decoction 
of  the  liver;  E,  glycogenic  solu- 
tion ;  M,  laraj>wicklng,  attached 
to  ft  thread,  passing  tlirongh  the 
carbon,  and  coming  out  at  the 
upper  pari  of  the  apparatus;  I. 
precipitating-glass ;  G,  glycogenic 
matter  precipitated  ;  V,  alcohol.' 
The  substance  thus  obtained  may 
be  held  in  suspension  in  water, 
giving  to  the    liquid   a   strongljr 
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opaline  appearance.  It  is  neutral,  without  odor  or  taste, 
and  presents  nothing  characteristic  under  the  microscope.  It 
reacts  strongly  with  iodine,  which  produces^  a  dark-violet  or 
chestnut-brown  color,  but  rarely  a  well-marked  blue.  It 
presents  none  of  the  reactions  of  sugar,  and  is  entirely  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.*  It  is  changed  into  sugar  by  boiling  for 
a  long  time  with  dilute  acids,  and  this  conversion  is  rapidly 
effected  by  the  saliva,  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  a  peculiar 
ferment  found  in  the  substance  of  the  liver.  Prepared  in 
the  way  above  indicated,  and  pulverized,  it  may  be  preserved 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  peculiar  reaction  of  the  glycogenic  matter  with 
iodine  has  led  to  its  recognition  in  the  substance  of  the  liver- 
cells  and  in  some  other  situations.  Schiff  found  in  the 
liver-cells  minute  granulations,  which  presented  the  peculiar 
color  on  tlie  addition  of  iodine,  characteristic  of  glycogenic 
matter.'  Bernard,  a  few  years  after  his  discovery  of  this 
principle  in  the  liver,  recognized  it  in  cells  attached  to  the 
placenta.  He  believes  that  these  cells  produce  sugar  during 
the  early  period  of  foetal  life,  before  the  liver  takes  on  this 
function,  and  that  they  disappear  during  the  later  months,  as 
the  liver  becomes  fully  developed." 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the 
liver,  anatomists  have  found  amyloid  corpuscles  in  various 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  We  do  not  propose,  however,  to 
discuss  this  question  in  all  its  bearings,  but  only  to  consider 
the  known  relations  of  the  amyloid  substances  found  in  the 
body  to  the  formation  of  sugar. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that 
the  liver  of  a  carnivorous  animal  that  has  been  fed  exclu- 
sively on  meat  contains  an  amyloid  substance  readily  con- 

'  BiRiTARD,  Le^WM  sur  la  jJiysiologie  et  la  paihoiogie  du  aytUme  nerveux^  Paris, 
1858,  tome  i.,  p.  470. 

*  Schiff,  De  la  nature  dea  granvlationt  qui  rempliaaent  lea  cellules  hSpatiquea  : 
Amidon  animate. — Comptea  rendua,  Paris,  1869,  tome  xlriii.,  p.  880. 

'  Berkard,  Sur  une  nouvelle  fonctUm  du  placenta. — Journal  de  la  phyaiologie^ 
Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.',  p.  81,  «^  acq. 
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vertible  into  Biigar.  The  experimentB  of  Bernard,  of  Pavy, 
and  all,  indeed,  agree  upon  this  point.  The  question  of  the 
existence  of  the  same  amyloid  matter  in  other  tissues  and 
organs  is  only  pertinent  in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  or  upon  the  formation  of  the  glycogenic 
matter  in  the  liver.  In  no  tissue  or  organ  in  the  adult  has 
it  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  any  formation  of  sugar, 
except  the  ordinary  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  in 
the  process  of  digestion ;  but  it  has  been  claimed  that  amy- 
loid matter  is  contained  in  the  flesh  of  herbivorous  animals, 
and  is  taken  up  by  the  carnivora  and  deposited  in  the  liver. 
M.  Sanson  has  made  two  elaborate  communications  on  this 
subject,  and  concludes,  from  his  own  experiments,  that  the 
liver  has  no  glycogenic  function.*  These  experiments  were 
repeated  by  M.  Sanson  in  the  presence  of  a  commission  from 
the  French  Academy  of  Medicine,  composed  of  MM.  Bouley, 
Poggiale,  and  Longet,  and  were  reported  upon  to  the  Acad- 
emy. The  conclusions  of  the  commission  were  unreservedly 
in  favor  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver ;  and  out  of 
a  great  number  of  observations,  in  only  one  was  any  amyloid 
matter  discovered  in  butcher's  meat.*  It  was  found  normally 
in  horse-flesh,  and,  as  subsequent  experiments  showed,  could 
be  produced  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  various  of  the  her- 
bivora,  by  feeding  them  upon  certain  articles,  particularly 
oats  and  barley." 

If  the  liver  taken  from  an  animal  freshly  killed  be  simply 
kept  at  about  the  temperature  of  the  body,  after  it  has  been 
drained  of  blood,  or  even  after  it  has  been  washed  through 
the  vessels,  sugar  will  be  rapidly  formed  in  its  substance. 

'  Sanson,  De  torigine  dii  mere  data  teconomie  animate. — Journal  de  la 
physioloffie,  Pari?,  1858,  tome  i.,  p.  244,  et  aeq.^  and  Sur  VezuUence  de  la  maiiere 
glycoghie  daris  ious  let  organes  dea  herbivar^  et  sur  tinjluenee  de  t<tlimenlati<m  tur 
la  production  de  cette  tubstanee, — Journal  de  la  fihysiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  il, 
p.  104,  etBtq, 

'  PooGi  ALE,  Sur  la  formation  de  la  matiheglgooghu  dans  Veeonomie  animaU.^' 
Journal  de  la  ptiyeiologie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  649,  et  eeq. 

'  Bernard,  Liguidei  de  Corganivne,  Paris,  1869,  tomeiu,  p.  Ill 
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This  must  be  doe  to  some  ferment  remaining  in  the  tissue ; 
and  Bernard  has,  indeed,  been  able  to  isolate  a  principle 
which  exerts  this  influence  in  a  marked  degree.  If  an 
opaline  decoction  of  the  liver  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  has 
become  entirely  clear,  showing  that  all  the  glycogenic  mat- 
ter has  been  transformed  into  sugar,  and  alcohol  be  added 
to  the  liquid,  the  hepatic  ferment  will  be  precipitated.  This 
may  be  redissolved  in  water,  and  it  effects  the  transforma- 
tion of  starch  into  sugar  with  great  rapidity.* 

From  these  facts  it  is  pretty  conclusively  shown  that  the 
following  is  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
liver : 

The  liver  first  produces  a  peculiar  principle,  analogous 
to  starch  in  its  composition  and  in  many  of  ite  properties, 
though  it  contains  two  atoms  more  of  water,  out  of  which 
the  sugar  is  to  be  formed.  The  name,  glycogenic  matter, 
may  properly  be  applied  to  this  substance.  It  is,  as  far  as  is 
known,  produced  in  all  classes  of  animals,  camivora  and 
herbivora ;  and  though  its  quantity  may  be  modified  by  the 
kind  of  food,  its  formation  is  essentially  independent  of  the 
alimentary  principles  absorbed. 

The  glycogenic  matter  is  not  taken  up  by  the  blood  as 
it  passes  through  the  liver,  but  is  gradually  transformed,  in 
the  substance  of  the  liver,  into  sugar,  which  is  washed  out  of 
the  organ  as  fast  as  it  is  produced.  Thus  the  blood  of  the 
hepatic  veins  always  contains  sugar,  though  sugar  is  not 
contained  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  during  life. 

Variations  in  the  Olycogenio  Function. 

In  following  out  the  relations  of  the  glycogenic  process 
to  the  various  animal  functions,  Bernard  studied  very  closely 
its  variations  at  different  periods  of  tife,  with  digestion,  the 
influence  of  the  nei-vous  system,  and  other  modifying  condi- 
tions.   He  made  some  of  his  observations  by  examining  the 

I  BiRNARDi  op.  ett.,  p.  124. 
88 
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blood  in  living  animals,  and  others,  by  estimating  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  in  the  liver.  The  latter  method  must  be 
considered,  with  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Uver 
does  not  normally  contain  sugar  during  life ;  but  it  repre- 
sents, to  a  certain  extent,  the  activity  of  the  glycogenic 
function.  Still,  the  facts  arrived  at  in  this  way  must  be 
taken  with  a  certain  degree  of  caution. 

Olycogenesis  in  the  F<xtus. — In  the  early  months  of  fcetal 
existence,  many  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  were 
found  by  Bernard  to  be  strongly  saccharine ;  but  at  this 
time  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver.  Taking  the  ob- 
servations upon  foetal  calves  as  the  criterion,  sugar  does  not 
appear  in  the  liver  until  toward  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of 
intra-uterine  life.*  Before  this  period,  however,  epithelial 
cells  filled  with  glycogenic  matter  are  found  in  the  placenta, 
and  these  produce  sugar  until  the  liver  takes  on  its  functions. 
As  the  result  of  numerous  observations  by  Bernard  upon 
foetal  calves,  this  function  of  the  placenta  appears  very  early 
in  fcetal  life,  and,  at  the  third  or  fourth  month,  has  attained 
its  maximum.  At  about  this  time,  when  glycogenic  matter 
begins  to  appear  in  the  liver,  the  glycogenic  organs  of  the 
placenta  become  atrophied,  and  are  lost  some  time  before 
birth.* 

Infliience  of  Digestion^  and  of  Differerd  Kinds  of  Food. 
— Activity  of  the  digestive  organs  has  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver.  In  a  fasting  ani- 
mal, sugar  is  always  found  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins 
and  in  the  vessels  between  the  liver  and  the  heart,  but  it 

*  Bernard,  Lefons  de  phymloffie  expirimerUale,  Paris,  1866,  p.  82. 

*  Bernard,  Sur  utie  nouveUe  fonetion  du  placenta, — Journal  de  la  ph^dologie^ 
Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  83.  Bernard  found  gljcogenic  matter  in  the  placenta 
of  animals  in  which  the  organ  waa  single,  as  in  the  human  subject ;  but  in  ani- 
mals with  multiple  placenta  he  did  not  at  first  discover  the  glycogenic  organs, 
which  he  subsequently  found,  not  in  the  vascular  portion,  but  attached  to  tb« 
amnion. 
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never  passes  the  Inngs,  and  does  not  exist  in  the  arterial 
system.  During  digestion,  however,  even  when  the  diet  is 
entirely  nitrogenized,  the  production  of  sugar  is  so  much 
increased  that  a  small  quantity  frequently  escapes  decompo- 
sition in  the  lungs,  and  passes  into  the  arterial  blood.*  Un- 
der these  conditions,  the  quantity  in  the  arterial  blood  is 
sometimes  so  large  that  a  trace  may  appear  in  the  urine,  as 
a  temporary  and  exceptional,  but  not  an  abnormal  condition. 
This  physiological  fact  is  well  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of 
diabetes.  There  are  instances,  indeed,  in  which  the  sugar 
appears  in  the  urine  only  during  digestion ;  *  and  in  almost 
all  cases,  the  quantity  of  sugar  eliminated  is  largely  increased 
after  eating.  Pavy  mentions  a  very  striking  instance  of  this 
kind,  in  which  the  examinations  of  the  urine  were  made 
with  great  care.* 

The  influence  of  the  kind  of  food  upon  the  glycogenic 
function  is  a  question  of  great  pathological  as  well  as  physi- 
ological importance.  It  is  well  known  to  pathologists  that 
certain  cases  of  diabetes  are  relieved  when  the  patient  is 
confined  strictly  to  a  diet  containing  neither  saccharine  nor 
amylaceous  principles,*  and  that,  almost  always,  the  quantity 
of  sugar  discharged  is  very  much  diminished  by  such  a  course 
of  treatment ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  discharge 
of  sugar  continues,  in  spite  of  the  most  carefully-regulated 
diet.  Bernard  does  not  recognize  fully  the  influence  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  upon  glycogenosis,  and  his  experiments 
on  this  point  are  wanting  in  accuracy,  from  the  fact  that  the 
proportion  of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  given,  without  indicating 
at  what  period  after  death  the  examinations  were  made.  In 
the  observations  on  this  point  by  Pavy,  the  examinations  of 

'  Bernard,  Zepona  de phynoloffie  exphimentaUf  Pmris,  1866,  p.  111. 

'  Bernard,  op,  cU.,  p.  114. 

•  Pavt,  J2eaearehe$  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diabetet,  London,  1862, 
p.  142. 

^  Seyenl  verj  striking  examples  of  this  kind  are  giren  by  Payy  (cp.  cit,,  p. 
107). 
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the  liver  were  made  immediately  after  death,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  glycogenic  matter,  not  sngar,  was  estimated.  His 
results  are,  consequently,  much  more  reliable  and  satisfac- 
tory. In  a  number  of  analyses  of  the  livers  of  dogs  confined 
to  different  articles  of  diet,  Pavy  found  a  little  over  seven 
per  cent,  of  glycogenic  matter,  upon  a  diet  of  animal  food; 
over  seventeen  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  vegetable  food ;  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.,  upon  a  diet  of  animal  fhod  and 
sugar.*  These  results  have  been  confirmed  by  M'Donndl, 
who,  in  addition,  found  that  hardly  a  trace  of  amyloid  sub- 
stance could  be  detected  in  the  liver  on  a  diet  of  fat,  and 
none  whatever  upon  a  diet  of  gelatine.*  Bernard  had  al- 
ready observed  that  the  amount  of  sugar  produced  by  the 
liver  on  a  diet  of  fat  was  the  same  as  during  total  abstinence 
from  food."  These  facts  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  ob- 
servations upon  the  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food  in  dia- 
betes, and  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  dietetic 
measures  to  be  employed  in  this  disease. 

The  effect  of  entire  deprivation  of  food  is  to  arrest  the 
production  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  three  or  four  days  before 
death.*  This  arrest  of  the  glycogenic  function  has  generally 
been  observed  in  cases  of  disease,  except  when  death  has 
occurred  suddenly. 

Ir\fiu^nce  of  the  NervouB  System^  etc.  —  Bernard  has 
studied  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  of  the 
variations  of  the  glycogenic  function,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  noted  these  modifications  by  determining  the  sugar  in 
the  blood  and  the  urine.  Some  of  the  points  with  regard 
to  the  nervous  system  we  will  consider  again  in  another  vol- 
ume ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  mention  the 

*  Pavt,  op,  «7.,  p.  33,  ei  teq, 

*  McDonnell,  OhaervatUnu  an  the  Fundiom  of  the  lArer^  Dublin,  1865,  p.  li. 
'  Bernard,  Leforu  dephytiohgU  exphimenidU^  Pmris,  1856,  p.  187. 

^  Bernard,  op.  dt,^  p.  129. 
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main  results  of  some  of  the  most  striking  of  the  experiments 
on  this  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  experiment  upon 
tlie  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
liver  is  the  one  in  which  artificial  diabetes 
is  produced  by  irritation  of  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  This  operation  is  not  diflS- 
cult,  and  is  one  that  we  have  often  repeated. 
The  instrument  used  is  a  delicate  stilet,  with 
a  flat  cutting  extremity,  and  a  small  project- 
ing point,  about  -^  of  an  inch  long.*  In  per- 
forming the  operation  upon  a  rabbit,  the 
head  of  tlie  animal  is  firmly  held  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  skull  is  penetrated  in  the 
median  line,  just  behind  the  superior  occipi- 
tal protuberance.  This  can  easily  be  done 
by  a  few  lateral  movements  of  the  instrument. 
Once  within  the  cranium,  the  instrument  is 
passed  obliquely  do\niward  and  forward,  so 
as  to  cros^  an  imaginary  line  between  the 
two  auditory  canals,  until  its  point  reaches 
the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  The 
point  then  penetrates  the  medulla  oblongata, 
between  the  roots  of  the  auditorv  nerves  and 
the  pneumogastrics,  and,  by  its  projection, 
serves  to  protect  the  nervous  centre  from 
more  serious  injury  from  the  cutting  edge. 
The  instrument  is  then  carefully  withdrawn, 

,.,  ..         .  ii'ji      rm_»  iDPtrnment  for  pone- 

and  the  operation  is  completed.      J  his  ex-    mrin«F  the  door  of 

^  .       ,  ^        .    T  J  •.   •  ^  J         ^^^  fourth  Tctntrlcle 

penment  is  almost  painless,  and  it  is  not  de-   (BEBVAin>.   lefont 
Birable  to  administer  an  anaesthetic,  as  this,   ^J"**^*  ^^'^ 
in  itself,  would  disturb  the  glycogenic  pro- 
cess.    The  urine  may  be  drawn  before  the  operation,  by 
pressing  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  taking  care  not  to 

'  These  instruments  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Tiemmnn  k  Co.,  of  this  city. 
'  BiRNARD,  LefOfiM  de  pkytioloffie  exphimenlUUe^  Paris,  1856,  p.  291,  et  9eq. 


allow  the  bladder  to  pass  np  above  the  point  of  pressure, 
and  it  will  be  found  tiirbid,  alkaline,  and  without  sugar.  In 
one  or  two  hours  after  the  operation,  tlje  urine  will  have  be- 
come clear,  acid,  and  will  reat-t  readily  with  any  of  the 
copper-teste.  AVhen  this  operation  is  performed  without  in- 
juring the  adjacent  organs,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  is   only  temporary,  and  the  next  day,  the  t 
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will  have  returned  to  its  normal  condition.  It  ia  ])est,  in 
performing  this  experiment,  to  operate  on  an  animal  in  full 
digestion,  when  the  production  of  snpar  is  at  its  maximum. 

The  production  of  diabetes  in  tliis  way,  in  animals,  is 
exeeedinijly  interesting  in  its  relations  to  certain  cases  of  tlu> 
disease  in  the  human  subject,  in  which  the  affection  is  trao- 
matic,  and  directly  attributable  to  injury  near  the  modo 
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Its  mechanism  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  irritation  is 
not  propagated  through  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  for  the 
experiment  succeeds  after  both  of  these  nerves  have  been 
divided ;  *  but  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastrics  upon 
gljcogenesis  is  curious  and  interesting.  If  both  of  these 
nerves  be  divided  in  the  neck,  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  de- 
pending upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  animal  survives 
the  operation,  no  sugar  is  to  be  found  in  the  liver,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  glycogenic  function  is  arrested. 
After  division  of  the  nerves  in  this  situation,  galvanization 
of  their  peripheral  ends  does  not  affect  the  production  of 
sugar ;  but,  by  galvanization  of  the  central  ends,  an  impres- 
sion is  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centre,  which  is  reflected  to 
the  liver,  and  produces  a  hypersecretion  of  sugar.*  These 
questions  will  be  referred  to  again,  in  connection  with  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  system 
upon  the  glycogenic  function,  there  have  been  few  experi- 
ments which  lead  to  conclusions  of  any  great  value.  Pavy 
found  that  division  of  the  sympathetic  filaments  accompany- 
ing the  vertebral  arteries  produced  diabetes,  but  the  opera- 
tion was  complicated  by  lesions  of  the  vessels,  which  ren- 
dered the  results  somewhat  unsatisfactory.* 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  inhalation  of  anaesthetics 
and  irritating  vapors  produces  temporary  diabetes;*  and 
this  has  been  attributed  to  the  irritation  conveyed  by  the 
pneumogastrics  to  the  nerve-centre,  and  reflected,  in  the 
form  of  a  stimulus,  to  the  liver.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  should  avoid  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  in  all  ac- 
curate experiments  on  the  glycogenic  function.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  Pavy  has  collected  twenty  cases,  in  which 

1  BntNARD,  loc,  cit.,  p.  817. 

*  Bernabd,  op.  cit.,  p.  324.  It  has  been  obserred  by  Bernard  that  division 
of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  chest,  between  the  lungs  and  the  liver,  docs  not 
mffect  the  production  of  sugar  (p.  328). 

•  Pavy,  op,  eil.^  p.  87,  et  aeq, 
^  Bernard,  o/>.  ci7.,  p.  827. 
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chloroform  was  administered  in  the  human  subject  for  surgi* 
cal  operations,  in  all  of  which  the  passage  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  the  urine  was  noted.* 

Destination  of  Sugar. — Although  sugar  is  constantly 
produced  by  the  liver  and  taken  up  by  the  circulation,  it  is  ex- 
ceptional to  find  it  in  the  blood  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  lungs.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlie  precise  mode  of  its 
destruction  in  the  lungs,  and,  indeed,  the  nutritive  function 
of  sugar  in  the  economy  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  All 
that  we  can  say  of  the  destination  of  liver-sugar  is,  that  it 
probably  has  the  same  office  in  nutrition  as  the  sugar  taken 
as  food  and  that  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  amylaceous 
matters.  The  facts  bearing  upon  this  question  will  be  re- 
viewed under  the  head  of  nutrition. 

Alleged  Production  of  J*at  hy  the  Liver, — It  is  stated 
by  Bernard,  that  in  animals  fed  largely  with  saccharine  and 
amylaceous  principles,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  con- 
tains an  emulsive  matter,  which  seems  to  be  fat  combined 
with  a  proteine  substance.  In  support  of  the  opinion  that 
fat  is  thus  produced  in  the  liver,  he  brings  forward  that  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  diet  of  starch  and  sugar  is  particularly 
favorable  to  the  development  of  adipose  tissue."  But  the 
examinations  of  the  matter  supposed  to  be  fatty  have  not 
been  sufficiently  minute  to  lead  to  any  positive  conclusions 
with  regard  to  its  character  or  composition.  Kouget  states, 
unreservedly,  that  this  substance  is  simply  glycogenic  or 
amyloid  matter.'  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  in  the  organism  independently  of  the  fat  taken 
as  food,  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  the  liver 
as  one  of  the  organs  specially  concerned  in  its  production. 

»  Op.  city  p.  80. 

*  Bernard,  Le^ns  de  phynologie  experimentaUy  Paris,  1855,  p.  154. 
'  RouGET,  Dt's  gubtiancet  amyloidez, — Journal  de  la  phyMogU,  Paris,  1859, 
tome  ii,  p.  324. 
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CJianges  in  the  Albuminoid  and  the  Corpuscular  .Ele» 
ments  of  the  Blood  in  passing  through  the  Liver. — In  verify- 
ing the  observations  of  Bernard  upon  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  Lehmann  was  led  to  observe 
other  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  from 
these  vessels,  as  compared  with  the  portal  blood  and  the 
blood  of  the  arterial  system.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  absence  of  fibrin.  Wliile  the  portal  blood  co- 
agulates strongly,  like  blood  from  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  does  not  coagulate,  and  "  the 
fibrin  is  either  entirely  absent,  or  is  present  in  mere  traces."  * 
This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  Brown-Sequard,* 
and,  later,  by  M'Donnell,  who  describes  a  peculiar  caseous 
matter  as  existing  specially  in  the  blood  of  the  hepatic 
veins.*  Lehmann  also  noted  that  the  proportion  of  serum 
to  corpuscles  was  much  less  in  the  hepatic  than  in  the  por- 
tal blood.  The  serum  from  the  hepatic  veins  was  found  to 
present  a  diminution  in  albumen,  amounting  to  ftiUy  one- 
third. 

Some  very  curious  observations  were  also  made  by  Leh- 
mann upon  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  hepatic  vessels.  He 
estimated  that  the  proportion  of  white  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  was  at  least  fivefold  the  propor- 
tion in  the  portal  blood.  He  also  noted  certain  differences 
in  the  appearance  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  he  explained 
by  the  supposition  that  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  development 
of  these  elements,  which  were  formed  from  the  white  cor- 
puscles, and  that  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contained  a 

>  Lehicanx,  Physiologieal  ChemiMtry,  Philadelphia,  1866,  vol.  i.,  p.  489.  Sev. 
eral  yean  before,  Simon  observed  that  fibrin  was  separated  with  difficulty  from 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  blood  of  the 
renal  veins  (Simon,  Animal  CiiemUiry,  PhiUdelphia,  1846,  pp.  174,  178). 

*  Brown-Sequaro,  8ar  des  /aits  gut  gembleni  montrer  que  plusieurt  kilo^ 
grammm  de  fibrine  9e  formerU  et  k  traru/armeniy  ehaque  jour  daru  U  corpt  de 
Vhomme. — Journal  de  la  physiologies  Paris,  1868,  tome  I,  p.  800. 

'  McDonnell,  Observations  on  the  Functions  of  the  Liver,  Dublin,  1866, 
p.  34. 
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greater  number  of  "  newlj-formed  or  rejuvenescent  blood- 
corpuscles."  ' 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  in  this  connection,  to  discuss  the 
development  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood ;  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  above-mentioned  changes  in  the 
blood  as  it  passes  through  the  liver.  The  physiological  sig- 
nificance of  the  destruction  of  fibrin  and  albumen  is  not  un- 
derstood, although  the  fact  is  undoubted. 

>  Op.  dt.,  pp.  498,  499. 
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THE    DUOTLESS    GLANDS. 

Probable  office  of  the  ductless  glands — ^Anatom  j  of  the  spleen — Fibrons  strac- 
ture  of  the  spleen  (trabeculie) — Malpighian  bodies — Spleen-pulp— Vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  spleen — Some  points  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
spleen— State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of  the  spleen — 
Yariations  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  during  life — ^Extirpation  of  the 
spleen — Anatomj  of  the  suprarenal  capsules — Cortical  substance — Medul- 
lary substance — Vessels  and  nerves — Chemical  reactions  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules — State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  functions  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules — ^Extirpation  of  the  suprarenal  capsules — ^Addison's  disease 
— ^Anatomy  of  the  thyroid  gland — State  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
functions  of  the  thyroid  gland — ^Anatomy  of  the  thymus — Pituitary  body 
and  pineal  gland. 

Certain  organs  in  the  body,  with  a  Btrnctnre  resem- 
bling, in  some  regards,  the  true  glands,  but  without  excre- 
tory ducts,  -have  long  been  the  subject  of  physiological  spec- 
ulation ;  and  the  most  extravagant  notions  concerning  their 
functions  have  prevailed  in  the  early  history  of  the  science. 
The  discovery  of  those  functions  of  the  liver  which  consist 
in  modifications  in  the  composition  of  the  blood  dimly 
indicated  the  probable  office  of  the  ductless  glands ;  for,  as 
far  as  the  production  of  sugar  is  concerned,  the  liver  belongs 
to  this  class.  Indeed,  the  supposition  that  the  ductless  glands 
effect  some  change  in  the  blood  is  now  regarded  by  physiol- 
ogists as  the  most  reasonable  of  the  many  theories  that  have 
been  entertained  concerning  their  office  in  the  economy; 
and  this  view  is  adopted  by  those,  even,  who  do  not  admit 
the  existence  of  a  glycogenic  function  in  the  liver.    Under 
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this  idea,  these  organs  have  been  called  blood -glands,  or  vas- 
cular glands;  but  inasmuch  as  the  supposition  that  these 
parts  effect  changes  in  the  blood  or  lymph  is  merely  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  any  definite  idea  of  their  function,  and  rests 
mainly  upon  analogy  with  certain  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver,  we  shall  retain  the  name,  ductless  glands,  as  indicating 
the  most  striking  of  their  anatomical  peculiarities. 

As  far  as  presenting  any  definite  and  important  physio- 
logical information  is  concerned,  we  might  terminate  here 
the  history  of  the  ductless  glands.  It  is  true  that  the 
largest  of  them,  the  spleen,  has  been  extensively  experi- 
mented upon  by  the  earlier  physiologists ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  investigations  have  done  little  more  than  exhibit  a  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these  remarkable  organs ; 
and  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  mainly  a  collection  of 
wild  speculations  and  fruitless  experiments.  There  are, 
however,  some  interesting  experimental  facts  with  relation 
to  the  spleen  and  the  suprarenal  capsules ;  though  they  are 
not  very  instructive,  except  that  they  indicate  the  extremely 
narrow  limits  of  our  positive  knowledge.  These  few  facts, 
with  a  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts,  will  embrace  all 
that  we  shall  have  to  say  concerning  the  ductless  glands. 
Under  this  head  are  classed,  the  spleen,  suprarenal  capsules, 
thyroid  gland,  thymus,  and  sometimes  the  pituitary  body 
and  the  pineal  gland.  These  parts  have  certain  anatomical 
points  in  common  with  each  other,  but  on  account  of  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  their  functions,  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish, as  we  have  done  in  other  organs,  tlieu:  physiological 
anatomy. 

Anatomy  of  the  Sjpleen, 

The  spleen  is  found,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  all  ver- 
tebrate animals,  but  does  not  exist  in  the  invertebrata.*    It 

'  This  organ,  according  to  Tan  dcr  Hoeven,  is  not  found  in  the  cyclostomcs 
and  the  lepidosiren  (Handbook  of  2Mogy^  Cambridge,  1858,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29);  and 
Milne-Edwards  states  that  it  is  absent  also  in  the  amphioxos  (Le^omM  ntr  la 
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is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  next  the  cardiac 
extremity  of  the  stomach.  Its  color  is  of  a  dark  bluish-red, 
and  its  consistence  is  rather  soft  and  friable.  It  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  tongue  of  a  dog,  presenting  above,  a 
rather  thickened  extremity,  which  is  in  relation  with  the 
diaphragm,  and  below,  a  pointed  extremity,  in  relation  with 
the  transverse  colon.  Its  external  surface  is  convex,  and  its 
internal  surface  concave,  presenting  a  vertical  fissure,  the 
hilum,  giving  passage  to  the  vessels  and  nerves.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  and 
is  still  further  fixed  by  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  passing  to 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  about  five  inches  in  length,  three  or 
four  inches  in  breadth,  and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
thickness.  Its  weight  is  between  six  and  seven  ounces.  In 
the  adult  it  attains  its  maximum  of  development,  and 
diminishes  slightly  in  size  and  weight  in  old  age.  In  early 
life  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  as  in  the  adult.*  It  is  frequently  hypertrophied  to  an 
enormous  extent  in  disease,  weighing  sometimes  as  much 
as  twenty  pounds." 

The  external  coat  of  the  spleen  is  the  peritoneum ;  which 
is  very  closely  adherent  to  the  subjacent  fibrous  struc- 
ture. The  proper  coat  is  dense  and  resisting;  but  in  the 
human  subject  is  quite  thin  and  somewhat  translucent.  It 
is  composed  of  inelastic  fibrous  tissue,  mixed  with  numerous 
small  fibres  of  elastic  tissue  and  a  few  unstriped  muscular 
fibres. 

At  the  hilum  the  fibrous  coat  penetrates  the  substance 
of  the  spleen  in  the  fi>rm  of  sheaths  for  the  vessels  and 
nerves;  an  arrangement  entirely  analogous  to  the  fibrous 

pkyMlogie^  Paria,  1862,  tome  vii.,  p.  235).  According  to  Gray,  the  spleen 
exists  without  exception  in  all  the  vertebrate  animals  (  Sirudure  and  Uk  of  the 
Spleen^  London,  1854,  p.  272  ). 

>  Mr.  Gray,  in  his  elaborate  essay  on  the  spleen,  gives  a  very  extended  table 
of  the  weight  of  this  organ  at  different  perio  Js  of  life  {Structure  and  Uk  of  the 
Sjpieeny  London,  ISSi,  p.  76). 

*  Grat,  Anaiomy,  Deteriptive  and  Surgical^  Philadelphia,  1862,  p.  685. 
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sheath  in  the  liver.  The  number  of  the  sheaths  in  the  spleen 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  arteries  that  penetrate  the  organ. 
This  is  sometimes  called  the  capsule  of  Malpighi.'  The 
fibrous  sheaths  are  closely  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
substance,  but  are  united  to  the  vessels  by  a  loose  fibrous 
net-work.  They  follow  the  vessels  in  their  ramifications  to 
the  smallest  branches,  and  are  lost  in  the  spleen-pulp.  Be- 
tween the  sheath  and  the  outer  coat,  are  numerous  bands  or 
trabeeulse  of  the  same  structure  as  the  fibrous  coat.  The 
presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  these  structures  can  be  easily 
demonstrated,  and  this  kind  of  tissue  is  very  abundant  in 
the  herbivora.  In  the  camivora  the  muscular  tissue  is  par- 
ticularly abundant,  and  can  be  readily  demonstrated ; '  but 
in  man  this  is  not  so  easy,  and  the  fibres  are  less  numerous. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  muscular  tissue  exists 
in  the  human  subject  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
fibrous  structure,  and  the  fibres  are  demonstrated  without 
much  difliculty  in  the  trabecute.' 

These  peculiarities  in  the  fibrous  structure  are  important 
in  their  relation  to  certain  physiological  changes  in  the  size 
of  the  spleen.  Its  contractility  can  be  easily  demonstrated 
in  the  dog  by  the  application  of  a  galvanic  current  to  the 
nerves  as  they  enter  at  the  hilum.  This  is  followed  by  a 
prompt  and  energetic  contraction  of  the  organ.  Contrac- 
tions may  be  produced,  though  they  are  much  more  feeble, 
by  applying  the  current  directly  to  the  spleen.* 

The  substance  of  the  spleen  is  soft  and  friable ;  and  a 
portion  of  it,  the  spleen-pulp,  may  be  easily  pressed  out,  or 
even  washed  away  by  a  current  of  water.  Aside  from  the 
vessels  and  nerves,  it  presents  for  study :  1.  An  arrange- 

'  Malpiuhi,  De  Liene,  Opera  Omnia^  Lugd.  Batav.,  1687,  tomaa  ii.,  p.  294. 

*  Kullikcr.has  demonstrated  the  presence  of  muscular  fibres  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  dog,  pig,  ass,  and  cat ;  but  they  were  not  discovered  in  the  rab- 
bit, horse,  ox,  hedgehog,  porpoise,  or  bat  {Handbuch  der  Otwebetehrtj  Leipzig, 
1867,  a  449). 

•  Sappet,  Traits  danatomie,  Paris,  1857,  tome  iii,  p.  828. 

^  Bernard,  Lefona  msr  lea  Hguidea  de  tor^aniame^  Parii,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  421 
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ment  of  fibrous  bands,  or  trabeculae,  by  which  it  is  divided 
into  innumerable  communicating  cellular  interspaces.  2. 
Closed  vesicles  ( Malpighian  bodies),  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels.  3.  A  soft,  reddish  substance,  contain- 
ing numerous  cells  and  free  nuclei,  called  the  spleen-pulp. 

Fibrous  Structure  of  the  Spleen  {Trabecul€e).-^From  the 
internal  fac^  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  spleen,  and 
from  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  vessels  (citpsule  of  Malpighi) 
are  numerous  bands,  or  trabeculse,  which,  by  their  inter- 
lacement, divide  the  substance  of  the  organ  into  irregularly- 
shaped,  communicating  cavities.  These  bands  are  from  j^ 
to  -^  of  an  inch  broad,  and  are  composed,  like  the  proper 
coat,  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  with  elastic  fibres  and  a  few 
smooth  muscular  fibres.  They  pass  off  from  the  capsule  of 
Malpighi  and  the  fibrous  coat  at  right  angles,  very  soon 
branch,  interlace,  and  unite  with  each  other,  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller,  imtil  they  measure  from  ^h^  ^^  TiV 
of  an  inch.'  The  smaller  bands  are  cylindrical,  and  it  is 
in  these  that  the  muscular  tissue  can  be  demonstrated  with 
the  greatest  facility.  As  we  should  expect  from  the  very 
variable  size  of  the  trabeculffi,  the  dimensions  as  well  as  the 
form  of  the  cavities  are  exceedingly  irregular.  This  fibrous 
net-work  serves  as  a  skeleton  or  a  support  for  the  softer  and 
more  delicate  parts. 

Malpighian  Bodies. — In  the  very  elaborate  work  on  the 
spleen,  by  Malpighi,  is  a  full  account  of  the  closed  follicles, 
which  have  since  been  called  the  Malpighian  bodies."  They 
are  sometimes  called  the  splenic  corpuscles  or  glands.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  slightly  ovoid  corpuscles,  about 
-^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  delicate  membrane, 
generally  homogeneous,  but  sometimes  faintly  striated,  with 
semifluid  contents.     In  their  form,  size,  and  structure,  they 

1  Sappxt,  Traiie  d*anatomie,  Paris,  1857,  tome  ill,  p.  823. 

*  Halpiohi,  De  Liene,  Opera  Omnto,  Lugd.  Batar.,  1687,  tomus  li.,  p.  800. 
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bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tlie  closed  follicles  of  the  small 
intestine/  The  investing  membrane  has  no  epithelial  lining, 
and  the  contents  consist  of  an  albuminoid  liquid,  with  numer- 
ous small,  nucleated  cells,  and  a  few  free  nuclei.  The  cells 
measure  from  -g^^  to  y^Vir  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  Both 
the  cells  and  the  free  nuclei  of  the  splenic  corpuscles  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  cells  and  nuclei  found  in  the  spleen- 
pulp.  The  corpuscles  are  surrounded  by  blood-vessels, 
which  send  branches  into  the  interior  to  form  a  delicate 
capillary  plexus." 

The  number  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  in  a  spleen 
of  ordinary  size  has  been  estimated  by  Sappey  at  from  seven 
thousand  to  eight  thousand.'  They  are  readily  made  out  in 
the  ox  and  sheep,  but  are  frequently  not  to  be  discovered  in 
the  human  subject.  In  about  forty  examinations,  in  man, 
Sappey  found  them  in  only  four;  but  in  these  they  presented 
the  same  characters  as  in  the  ox  and  the  sheep,  and  resisted 
decomposition  for  twelve  days,*  showing  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  perfectly  fi'esh  specimens  to  dis- 
cover them  if  they  exist.  Kolliker  notes  the  fact  that  they 
are  often  absent  in  the  human  subject  when  death  has  taken 
place  from  disease  or  long  abstinence.  He  believes  that 
they  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  perfectly  healthy  per- 
sons.* The  o  3casional  absence  of  these  bodies  constitutes 
another  point  of  resemblance  to  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
small  intestine.* 

The  relations  of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  arterial 
branches  distributed  through  the  spleen  are  peculiar.  In 
specimens  in  which  these  corpuscles  are  easily  made  out,  if 
a  thin  section  be  made,  and  the  spleen-pulp  be  washed  away 
by  a  stream  of  water,  the  corpuscles  may  be  seen  attached 
in  some  parts  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  in  others  lying  in 

'  See  vol  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  821. 

*  Kolliker,  ffandbuch  der  Gevfebelehre,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  466. 

»  Sappkt,  op,  cii.f  p.  826.  *  Idem.,  p.  825. 

'  KoLLiKKR,  cp,  ciV.,  S.  454.  *  See  vol.  il.  Digestion,  p.  819. 
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the  notch  formed  by  the  branching  of  a  vessel,  and  in  others 
attached  to  an  extremity  of  an  arterial  twig,  the  vessel  then 
breaking  up  into  a  plexus  to  surround  the  corpuscle.  Ac- 
cording to  Sappey,  the  corpuscles  are  attached  to  arteries 

measuring  from  -gV  ^^  tiV  ^^'  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter.^ 
When  the  artery  is  enclosed  in  its  fibrous  sheath,  the  corpus- 
cles are  applied  to  the  sheath,  but  in  the  smallest  arteries 
they  are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  The  attach- 
ment of  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  vessels  is  very  firm, 
and  they  cannot  be  separated  without  laceration  of  the 
membrane. 

Spleen-jyulp. — ^With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the 
spleen-pulp,  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 
While  anatomists  and  physiologists  are  pretty  generally 
agreed  concerning  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  Mal- 
pighian bodies,  some  minutely  describe  cells  in  the  pulp,  the 
existence  of  which  is  denied  by  others  of  equal  authority. 
The  pulp,  however,  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the 
spleen,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  structures  con- 
tained in  it  could  hardly  fail  to  throw  some  light  on  its  func- 
tion ;  but  there  is  so  little  that  is  definitely  known  of  either 
the  anatomy  or  the  physiology  of  the  spleen,  that  we  shall 
refrain  from  discussing  the  views  of  different  authors,  refer- 
ring the  reader  for  full  information  upon  these  points  to  the 
elaborate  works  upon  general  anatomy. 

The  pulp  is  a  dark,  reddish,  semifluid  substance,  its  color 
varying  in  intensity  in  different  specimens.  It  is  so  soft  that 
it  may  be  washed  by  a  stream  of  water  from  a  thin  section, 
and  it  readily  decomposes,  becoming  then  nearly  fluid.  It  is 
contained  in  the  cavities  bounded  by  the  fibrous  trabeculre, 
and  itself  contains  numerous  microscopic  bands  of  fibres 
arranged  in  the  same  way.  It  surrounds  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  contains  the  terminal  branches  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  probably  the  nerves  and  lymphatics.    Upon  microscopi- 

>  Oo,  ciL,  p.  828. 
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cal  examination,  it  presents  numerous  free  nuclei  and  cells^ 
like  those  described  in  the  Malpighian  bodies ;  but  the  nuclei 
are  here  relatively  much  more  abundant.  In  addition  are 
found,  blood-corpuscles,  white  and  red,  some  natural  in 
form  and  size,  others  more  or  less  altered,  with  pigmentary 
granules,  both  free  and  enclosed  in  cells.  Anatomists  have 
attached  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  large  vesicles  en- 
closing what  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  blood-cor- 
puscles, and  by  others  to  be  pigmentary  corpuscles.  The 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  these  points,  however,  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Some  authorities  deny  the  existence  of  the 
so-called  blood-corpuscle-containing  cells.  A  writer  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review ^  in  1853, 
after  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  various  original  observations 
that  had  appeared  up  to  that  time,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  presence  in  the  spleen-pulp  of  cells  containing  blood- 
corpuscles  in  a  transition  state  was  extremely  doubtful ; '  and 
KoUiker,  who  has  investigated  the  structure  of  the  spleen 
with  peculiar  care,  has  advanced,  in  successive  publications, 
several  entirely  different  opinions  on  the  subject.*  We  will 
therefore  abstain  from  a  discussion  of  these  disputed  ques- 
tions, which  are  at  present  of  a  character  purely  anatomical 
All  that  we  can  say  of  the  spleen-pulp  is,  that  it  contains 
cells,  nuclei,  blood-corpuscles,  and  pigmentary  granules,  with 
a  yellowish-red  fluid ;  and  that  it  is  intersected  with  micro- 
scopic trabeculoB  of  fibrous  and  muscular  tissue,  and  a  deli- 
cate net-work  of  blood-vessels.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  blood-corpuscles  come  from  vessels  that  have 
been  divided  in  making  the  preparation,  or  are  really  free 
in  the  pulp ;  or  whether  the  free  nuclei  are  normal  or  come 
from  cells  that  have  been  artificially  ruptured. 

'  Whabtok  Jones,  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Btrine^  London, 
1858,  vol  xL,  p.  32. 

*  KuLLiKER,  Cydopasdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ^  London,  1847-1849, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  771,  Article,  Spleen, 

Manual  of  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy ^  London,  1860,  p.  358,  H  seq, 

Handbuch  der  GewebtUhre  des  Menschen,  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  448,  ei  seq. 
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Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Spleen. — The  quantity  of 
blood  which  the  spleen  receives  is  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  organ.  The  splenic  artery  is  the  largest 
branch  of  the  cceliac  axis.  It  is  a  vessel  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  excessively  tortuous  course. 
In  a  man  of  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  the  vessel 
measured  about  five  indies,  without  taking  account  of  its 
deflections ;  and  a  thread  placed  on  the  vessel,  so  as  to  follow 
exactly  all  its  windings,  measured  a  little  more  than  eight 
inches.*  The  large  calibre  of  this  vessel  and  its  tortuous 
course  are  interesting  points  in  connection  with  the  great 
variations  in  size  and  situation  which  the  spleen  is  liable  to 
undergo  in  health  and  disease.  The  artery  gives  off  several 
branches  to  the  adjacent  viscera  m  its  course,  and  as  it 
passes  to  the  hilum  divides  into  three  or  four  branches,  which 
again  divide  so  as  to  form  from  six  to  ten  vessels.  These 
penetrate  the  substance  of  the  spleen,  with  the  veins,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics,  enveloped  in  the  fibrous  sheath,  the  capsule 
of  Malpighi.  In  the  substance  of  the  spleen  the  arteries 
branch  rather  peculiarly,  giving  off  many  small  ramifica- 
tions in  their  course,  generally  at  right  angles  to  the  parent 
trunk.  These  are  accompanied  by  the  veins  until  they  are 
reduced  to  from  ■^X>o  -^oi  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  two 
classes  of  vessels  then  separate,  and  the  arteries  have  at- 
tached to  them  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi.  It  is  also  a 
noticeable  fact  that  the  distinct  trunks  passing  in  at  the 
hilum  have  but  few  inosculations  with  each  other  in  the 
substance  of  the  spleen,  so  that  the  organ  is  divided  up  into 
from  six  to  ten  vascular  compartments.  This  arrangement 
was  observed  many  years  ago  by  Assollant." 

The  veins  join  the  fine  branches  of  the  arteries  in  the 
spleen-pulp  and  pass  out  of  the  spleen  in  the  same  sheath. 
They  anastomose  quite  freely  in  their  larger  as  well  as  their 

»  Sapfet,  Troitk  (Tanatomie,  Parig,  1867,  tome  iii.,  p.  827. 
'  AssoLLANT,  Beeherehet  tur  la  raiU,—Th^,  No.  112,  Paris,  an  xii.  (1804X 
p.  36. 
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Bmaller  branches.  Their  calibre  is  estimated  by  Sappej  as 
about  twice  that  of  the  arteries.  This  author  r^ards  the 
estimates,  that  have  put  the  calibre  of  the  veins  at  four  or 
five  times  that  of  the  arteries,  as  much  exaggerated.*  The 
number  of  veins  emei^ing  from  the  spleen  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  arteries  of  supply. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  are  not  numerous.  By 
most  anatomists,  two  sets  of  vessels  have  been  recognized, 
the  superficial  and  the  deep;  but  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  practically  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  demon- 
strate the  superficial  layer.  Sappey  denies  the  existence  of 
any  but  the  deep  vessels;'  and  KoUiker  admits  that  the 
superficial  vessels  are  generally  not  to  be  found  in  morbid 
spleens,  and  are  very  scanty  in  perfectly  healthy  specimens.' 
The  deep  lymphatics  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  capsule 
of  Malpighi,  attached  to  the  veins  and  emerging  with  them 
at  the  hilum.  At  the  hilum,  according  to  Kolliker,  the 
deep  vessels  are  joined  by  a  few  from  the  surface  of  the 
spleen.  The  vessels,  numbering  five  or  six,  then  pass  into 
small  lymphatic  glands,  and  empty  into  the  thoracic  duct 
opposite  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra.  It  was  an 
old  idea  that  the  lymphatics  were  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
spleen.*  This  view  was  revived  by  Hewson,*  but  it  is  a 
speculation  which  does  not  demand  any  discussion  at  the 
present  day. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  derived  from  the  solar 
plexus.  They  follow  the  vessels  in  their  distribution,  and 
are  enclosed  with  them  in  the  capsule  of  Malpighi.     They 

»  Op.  eit,  p.  829. 

'  Sappky,  Traite  d'anaiomi^^  Paris,  1857,  tome  iiu,  p.  881. 

*  KoLLiKER,  ffarvihueh  dtr  Gewebelehre^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  460. 

*  In  Milne-Edwards^s  elaborate  work  on  phjsiologj,  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, is  an  exhaustive  bibliographical  review  of  the  eari v  works  on  the  anato- 
my and  physiology  of  the  spleen.  The  idea  that  the  lymphatics  were  its  ex- 
cretory ducts  was  advanced  by  Eller,  in  1716.  (Milne-Edwabds,  Lefwu  wr  U 
vhyaiohgie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  vii.,  p.  233,  ei  tfq.) 

^  Hewson,  Worka^  Sydenham  Society  PuUieation^  London,  1846,  p.  271. 
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are  distributed  ultimately  in  the  spleen-pulp,  but  nothing 
definite  is  known  of  their  mode  of  termination.  We  have 
abeady  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  these  nerves  are  gal- 
vanized, the  non-striated  muscles  in  the  substance  of  the 
spleen  are  thrown  into  contraction. 

Some  Points  in  the  Chemical  Constitution  of  the  Spleen. 
— ^Very  little  has  been  learned  with  r^ard  to  the  probable 
function  of  the  spleen,  from  the  numerous  chemical  analyses 
that  have  been  made  of  its  substance.  It  will  therefore  be 
out  of  place  to  discuss  its  chemical  constitution  very  fully, 
and  we  will  only  refer  to  certain  principles,  the  existence  of 
which,  in  the  spleen-substance,  may  be  considered  as  pretty 
well  determined.  In  the  first  place,  cholesterine  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  spleen  constantly  and  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  uric  acid.  In  addi- 
tion, chemists  have  extracted  from  the  substance  of  the 
spleen,  hypoxanthine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  a  peculiar  crystal- 
lizable  substance  called,  by  Scherer,  lienine,  crystals  of 
hsBmatoidine,  lactic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  inosite, 
amyloid  matter,  and  some  indefinite  fatty  principles.*  It 
is  diflicult,  however,  to  say  how  far  some  of  these  principles 
are  formed  by  the  processes  employed  for  their  extraction, 
or  are  due  to  morbid  action ;  certainly,  physiologists  have 
thus  far  been  unable  to  connect  them  with  any  definite 
views  of  the  probable  function  of  the  spleen. 

State  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  the  JFunctions  of  the 
Spleeti, — The  spleen  is  almost  universal  in  vertebrate  ani- 
mals ;  it  is  an  organ  of  considerable  size,  and  is  very  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves ;  it  has  a  complex 
structure,  unlike  that  of  any  of  the  true  glands ;  its  tissue 
presents  a  variety  of  proximate  principles ;  but  it  has  no  ex- 
cretory duct,  and  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  study 
of  its  secretion,  except  as  it  may  be  taken  up  by  the  current 

'  MiLXE-EowARDS,  Le^fif  8ur  la  j^ysioloffte^  Paris,  1862,  tome  ▼!!.,  p.  269. 
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of  blood.  It  must  be  admitted,  also,  that  up  to  the  present 
time,  no  definite  physiological  ideas  have  followed  the  elabo- 
rate microscopical  and  chemical  examinations  of  the  spleen. 
There  have  been  only  two  methods  of  inquiry,  indeed,  which 
have  promised  any  such  results :  First,  a  comparison  of  the 
blood  and  lymph  going  into  and  coming  from  the  spleen, 
and  an  examination  of  the  variations  in  the  volume  of  the 
organ  during  life ;  and  second,  a  study  of  the  phenomena 
which  follow  its  extirpation  in  living  animals.  A  review  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  will  show  that  we  have  gained 
but  little  positive  information  from  either  of  these  methods. 

The  condition  of  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the 
spleen  upon  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  last  edition  of  Longet's  elaborate  work  on  physiol- 
ogy.* This  author  quotes  opinions  of  the  highest  authori- 
ties, based  chiefly  upon  microscopical  investigations,  some  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  and 
otliers  arguing  that  they  are  formed  in  the  spleen,  while  he 
himself  oflers  no  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

Still  there  are  certain  established  points  of  difference 
between  the  blood  of  the  splenic  artery  and  of  the  splenic 
vein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  blood 
coming  from  the  spleen  contains  a  large  excess  of  white  cor- 
puscles. Donn6  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  fact," 
and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Gray,'  and 
many  others.*  It  can  by  no  means  be  considered  settled, 
however,  that  the  function  of  the  spleen  is  to  form  white 
blood-corpuscles.  In  pathology,  although  great  increase  in 
the  leucocytes  of  the  blood  frequently  attends  hypertrophy 

'  LoNOET,  TYaite  de  pkyriologie^  Paris,  1869,  p.  378. 

-  Donne,  Cmtn  de  microteopie,  Paris,  1844,  p.  99.  Doim6  states  that  the 
blood  taken  from  the  splenic  reins  presents  nothing  remarkable ;  but  on  press- 
ing out  that  contained  in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  the  white  oorpusdes  were 
very  abundant,  and  were  even  more  numerous  than  the  red. 

*  Grat,  The  Structure  and  Ute  of  the  Spleen,  London,  1854,  p.  150. 

^  MiLXE-EDWARrs,  Lefont  but  la  phftiolo^,  Paris,  1857,  tome  L,  p.  862,  and 
1862,  tome  yit,  p.  256. 
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of  the  spleen,  this  condition  is  also  observed  when  the  spleen 
is  perfectly  healthy. 

Diminution  in  the  proportion  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  in  passing  through  the  spleen,  in  a  very  marked  degree, 
has  been  noted  by  B^clard,*  Gray,*  and  others,  and  this  gives 
color  to  the  supposition  that  the  spleen  is  an  organ  for  the 
destruction  of  the  blood-corpuscles ;  but  we  know  nothing 
of  the  importance  or  significance  of  this  process,  and  it  is 
not  shown  that  the  corpuscles  exist  in  undue  quantity  in  ani- 
mals after  the  spleen  has  been  removed.  We  learn  nothing 
more  definite  from  the  fact  that  blood  of  the  splenic  vein 
seems  to  contain  an  unusual  quantity  of  pigmentary  matter.* 
In  connection  with  the  marked  diminution  in  the  proportion 
of  blood-corpuscles,  both  B^clard  *  and  Gray  *  observed  a 
marked  increase  in  the  fibrin  and  albumen  in  the  blood  of 
the  splenic  vein. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  just  stated  is  so  little  under- 
stood, that  it  would  seem  hardly  necessary  even  to  mention 
them,  except  as  an  illustration  of  the  small  amount  of  defi- 
nite  information  regarding  the  functions  of  the  spleen  that 
has  resulted  from  an  examination  of  the  blood  coming  from 
this  organ.  We  know  nothing  of  any  changes  effected  by 
the  spleen  in  the  constitution  of  the  lymph. 

Variations  in  the  Volume  of  the  Spleen  during  Life, — 
One  of  the  theories  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  spleen, 
which  merits  a  certain  amount  of  consideration,  is  that  it 
serves  as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood,  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  congestion  of  the  other  abdominal  viscera.  The 
first  attempt  to  formularize  this  idea  and  support  it  by  ex- 
perimental observations  was  made  by  Dobson,  in  1830.  He 
noted  the  fact  that  the  spleen  was  much  larger  in  dogs,  from 

'  Beclard,  Recherchea  experimental^  tur  les  foncHont  de  la  rate  et  tur  eeOet 
de  la  veine  porte. — Arehivea  ffenSraiei  de  nUdecine,  Paris,  1848,  4me  s^rie,  tome 
xviii.,  pp.  143,  442. 

•  Gray,  op.  eit.^  p.  156.  •  Idem.,  p.  147. 

^  Bkclaro,  loc,  cit,,  p.  443.  *  Grat,  loc.  Hi,,  p.  162. 
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four  to  five  hours  after  eating,  than  during  the  intervals  of 
digestion ;  and  he  formally  advanced  the  opinion  that  the 
spleen  serves  as  a  diverticulum  for  the  blood  during  the  pe- 
riod when  there  is  a  great  afflux  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
that  the  extent  of  its  enlargement  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  taken  into  the  stomach.*  Of  the  accuracv  of  these 
experiments  there  can  lye  no  doubt ;  *  but  the  second  series 
of  observations,  in  which  Dobson  attempted  to  show  that 
large  quantities  of  food  cannot  be  taken  with  impunity  by 
animals  after  the  spleen  has  been  extirpated,  have  not  been 
so  satisfactorily  verified.  We  have  often  removed  the  spleen 
from  dogs,  the  operation  being  followed  by  complete  recov- 
ery, and  have  never  noted  any  thing  unusual  aftier  feeding 
the  animals  very  largely.  In  one  observation,  an  animal  from 
which  the  spleen  had  been  removed  six  weeks  before  ate  at 
one  time  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of  beef-heart,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  liis  weight  (the  dog  weighing  twenty-two  pounds), 
without  sufiering  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Dobson  certainly  established  the  fact  that  the  spleen  is 
greatly  enlarged  in  dogs,  from  four  to  five  hours  after  feed- 
ing, that  its  enlargement  is  at  its  maximum  at  about  the 
fifth  hour,  and  that  it  gradually  diminishes  to  its  original  size 
during  the  succeeding  twelve  hours ;  but  it  is  not  apparent 
how  far  this  is  important  or  essential  to  the  proper  perform- 

*  DoBSOX,  Strxtdure  et  fondion*  de  la  rate, — Archivet  geniralfa  de  mideeitu, 
Paris,  1830,  tome  xxiv.,  p.  431,  ei  weq.  The  experiments  and  conclusions  of 
Dobson  are  here  quoted  in  full  from  the  original  memoir.  Gray,  who  gives  in 
his  work  upon  the  spleen  a  very  full  resumi  of  the  various  theories  with  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  spleen,  quotes  (page  23)  a  Gulstonian  lecture  bj  Stuke- 
Icy,  in  1722,  in  which  the  same  idea  is  advanced,  though  it  eeems  to  be  put 
forward  merely  as  a  theory,  without  any  attempt  at  experimental  proof. 
Ilodgkin  revived  this  opinion  in  1822,  but  without  presenting  any  positive 
proof  of  its  accuracy  (Uodokin,  On  the  Uaa  of  the  SpUen, — Edinburgh  Medi- 
cal and  Surf/leal  Journal^  1822,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  90). 

*  The  changes  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  have  been  observed  by  many 
physiologists.  Bernard  noted,  in  addition,  that  the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  is 
red  during  abstinence  and  dark  during  digestion  (JJquidet  de  roiyanieme,  Paris, 
1859,  tome  ii.,  p.  420). 
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ance  of  the  functions  of  digestion  and  absorption.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  animals  may  live,  digest,  and  absorb 
alimentary  principles  perfectly  well  afker  the  spleen  has  been 
removed,  and  this  has  even  been  observed  in  the  human  sub- 
ject ;  and  in  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible  to  assume 
that  the  presence  of  the  spleen,  as  a  diverticulum  for  the 
blood,  is  essential  to  the  proper  action  of  the  other  abdom- 
inal organs. 

Eetirpation  of  the  Spleen. — There  is  one  experimental 
fact  that  has  presented  itself  in  opposition  to  nearly  every 
theory  advanced  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the  spleen ; 
which  is,  that  the  organ  may  be  removed  from  a  living  ani- 
mal, and  yet  all  the  functions  of  life  go  on  apparently  as 
before.  The  spleen  is  certainly  not  essential  to  life,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  know,  to  any  of  the  important  general  functions. 
It  has  been  removed  over  and  over  again  from  dogs,  cats, 
and  even  from  the  human  subject,  and  its  absence  is  attended 
with  no  constant  and  detinite  changes  in  the  phenomena  of 
life.  If  it  act  as  a  diverticulum,  this  function  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  proper  operation  of  the  organs  of  digestion  and  ab- 
sorption ;  and  if  its  office  be  the  destrnction  or  the  fonnation 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  formation  of  leucocytes,  fibrin, 
uric  acid,  cholesterine,  or  any  excrementitious  matter,  there 
are  other  organs  which  may  accomplish  these  functions. 
What  renders  this  question  even  more  obscure  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  constant  modifications  in 
the  size  or  the  functions  of  other  organs  as  a  consequence  of 
removal  of  the  spleen.*  This  is  not  surprising,  however,  when 
we  reflect  that  one  kidney  can  accomplish  the  function  of  uri- 

'  B6clard  mentions  several  authorities  who  hare  noted  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  glanda  throughout  the  system,  consequent  upon  removal  of  the 
spleen,  and  one  of  these  instances  occurred  in  the  human  subject  ( TraJUi  iiemen' 
(aire  de  phytiologie  humaine^  Paris,  1859,  p.  443) ;  but  these  observations  hare 
not  been  confirmed  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  spleen 
belongs  to  the  lymphatic  system,  particularly  as  its  connections  with  the  blood* 
▼esscls  are  Tory  extensive,  and  its  lymphatics  are  rather  scanty. 
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nary  excretion  after  the  other  has  been  remoYed,  and  that 
the  single  organ  remaining  probably  does  not  undergo  en- 
largement.' 

There  are  certain  phenomena  that  sometimes  follow  re- 
moval of  the  spleen  from  the  lower  animals,  which  are 
curious  and  interesting,  even  if  they  do  not  afford  much 
positive  information.  Extirpation  of  this  oi^n  is  an  old 
and  a  very  common  experiment.  In  the  works  of  Malpighi, 
published  in  1687,  we  find  an  account  of  an  experiment 
on  a  dog,  in  which  the  spleen  was  destroyed,  and  tho  ope- 
ration was  followed  by  no  serious  results.*  Since  then  it 
has  been  removed  so  often,  and  the  experiments  have  been  so 
universally  negative  in  their  results,  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  cite  authorities  on  the  subject.  There  are  numerous 
instances,  also,  in  which  it  has  been  in  part  or  entirely 
removed  from  the  human  subject,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  in  detail ;  but  in  nearly  every  case,  when  there  was 
no  diseased  condition  to  complicate  the  observation,  the  result 
has  been  the  same  as  in  experiments  on  the  inferior  animals.' 

One  of  the  phenomena  to  which  we  desire  to  call  at- 
tention is  the  modification  of  the  appetite.  Great  voracity 
in  animals,  after  removal  of  the  spleen,  was  noted  by  the 

'  See  page  1 10. 

'  Malpighi,  De  LUne^  Opera  omnia^  Lugd.  Batav.,  1687,  tomus  ii.,  p.  80S. 

•  In  the  Union  medicate^  Paris,  1867,  21me  ann^e,  Nos.  141,  142,  pp.  540, 
873,  a  case  of  splenotomy  followed  by  complete  recovery  is  reported  by  M.  Pdan. 
In  succeeding  numbers  of  the  same  journal,  M.  Magdelain  has  collected  reports 
of  nine  cases  of  splenotomy  performed  on  account  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
and  six  cases  in  which  the  spleen  had  been  in  part  or  entirely  remored  on  ao- 
count  of  disease.  In  all  the  cases  of  injury,  the  patients  recovered,  presenting 
afterward  no  unusual  symptoms ;  but  of  tho  six  oases  of  disease  of  the  spleen, 
four  of  the  patients  died  (Vunion  niidiccde^  Paris,  1867,  Nos.  144,  146,  pp.  406, 
431).  Other  cases  of  removal  of  the  spleen  in  the  human  subject  are  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Journal^  1868,  vol.  vii.,  p.  258,  et  teq.  In  IIallkr,  Elements 
Physioloffice,  Bema>,  1764,  p.  421,  is  a  full  historical  account  of  the  early  ex- 
periments on  removal  of  the  spleen  in  the  lower  animals ;  and  Prof.  Dunglisoo 
(Human  Phyaiolofft/y  Philadelphia,  1856,  vol.  i.,  p.  683,  et  $eq.)  gives  an  account 
of  experiments  on  animals,  and  cites  numerous  instances  of  its  removal  or  ab- 
sence in  the  human  subject. 
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earlier  experimenters,  and  formed  the  basis  of  some  of  their 
extravagant  theories.  Boerhaave  mentions  this  fact  in  his 
Animal  Economy ;  *  and  Dnmas  advances  it  in  support  of  a 
theory  that  the  spleen  takes  up  the  superabundant  portion 
of  the  gastric  fluid.*  Later  experimenters  have  observed 
this  change  in  the  appetite,  and  have  noted  that  digestion 
and  assimilation  do  not  appear  to  be  disturbed,  the  ani- 
mals becoming  unusually  fat.  Prof.  Dalton  has  also  ob- 
served that  the  animals,  particularly  dogs,  sometimes  present 
a  remarkable  change  in  their  disposition,  becoming  unnatu- 
rally ferocious  and  aggressive.*  TVe  have  frequently  observed 
these  phenomena  after  removal  of  the  spleen ;  and  in  the 
following  experiment,  performed  in  1861,  they  were  particu-. 
larly  marked : 

The  spleen  was  removed  from  a  young  dog  weighing 
twenty-two  pounds,  by  the  ordinary  method ;  viz.,  making 
an  incision  into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  linea  alba, 
drawing  out  the  spleen,  and  exsecting  it  after  tying  the 
vessels.  Before  the  operation  the  dog  presented  nothing 
unusual,  either  in  his  appetite  or  disposition.  The  wound 
healed  rapidly,  and  after  recovery  had  taken  place,  the 
animal  was  fed  moderately  once  a  day.  It  was  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  appetite  was  excessively  voracious ;  and  the 
dog  became  so  irritable  and  ferocious  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  approach  him,  and  it  became  necessary  to  separate  him 
from  the  other  animals  in  the  laboratory.  He  would  eat 
refuse  from  the  dissecting-room,  the  flesh  of  dogs,  faeces,  etc. 
On  February  11,  1861,  about  six  weeks  after  the  operation, 
having  been  well  fed  twenty-four  hours  before,  the  dog  was 
brought  before  the  class  at  the  New  Orleans  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  ate  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of  beef-heart, 
nearly  one  fifth  of  his  weight.  This  he  digested  perfectly 
well,  and  the  appetite  was  the  same  on  the  following  day. 

^  BoERRAATE,  Actio  IdeniBy  (Economia  Animcdity  London,  1761,  p.  80. 

*  Dumas,  Prineipea  de  phynoloffie,  Paris,  1808,  tome  ir.,  p.  611. 

'  Dalton,  A  TreaiUe  on  Human  PhyMogy^  Philadelphia,  1867,  p.  195. 
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This  dog  had  a  remarkably  sleek  and  well-nourished  appear- 
ance. 

The  above  is  a  striking  example  of  the  change  in  the 
appetite  and  disposition  of  animals  after  extirpation  of  the 
spleen ;  but  these  results  are  by  no  means  invariable.  .  We 
have  often  removed  the  spleen  from  dogs,  and  kept  the  ani- 
mals for  months  without  observing  any  thing  unusual ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  observed  the  change  in  dis- 
position and  the  development  of  an  unnatural  appetite,  in 
animals  afler  removal  of  one  kidney ;  these  effects  were  also 
very  well  marked  in  an  animal  with  biliary  fistula,  that  lived 
for  thirty-eight  days.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  voracity 
could  be  explained  by  the  disturbance  in  digestion  and  as- 
similation produced  by  shutting  off  the  bile  from  the  intes- 
tine ;  but  these  phenomena  occurring  after  removal  of  one 
kidney,  which  appeared  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  ordinary 
functions,  are  not  so  readily  understood.  We  have  observed 
both  increase  in  the  appetite  and  the  development  of  ex- 
traordinary ferocity  after  extirpation  of  one  kidney  almost  in- 
variably, since  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  point ; 
and  in  those  experiments  of  which  records  were  preserved, 
these  effects  were  very  marked.  In  one,  a  dog  lived  for 
nearly  two  years  with  one  kidney,  and  was  finally  killed. 
The  appetite  was  voracious  and  depraved.  lie  would  eat 
dogs'  flesh  greedily.  In  another,  death  took  place  in  con- 
vulsions, forty-three  days  after  removal  of  one  kidney,  the 
animal  having  apparently  recovered  from  the  operation. 
This  dog  was  very  farocious,  had  an  extraordinary  appetite, 
and  would  eat  fieces,  putrid  dogs'  flesh,  etc.,  which  the  other 
dogs  in  the  laboratory  would  not  touch.  The  other  dog 
entirely  recovered  from  the  operation  of  removing  one  kid- 
ney, and  presented  the  same  phenomena. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
removal  of  the  spleen  in  the  lower  animals  and  the  human 
subject  has  thus  far  demonstrated  nothing,  except  tliat  this 
part  is  not  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  the  vital 
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functions.  The  voracity  which  occasionally  follows  the  op- 
eration in  animals  is  one  of  the  phenomena,  like  the  increase 
in  the  size  of  animals  after  castration,  for  which  physiologists 
can  offer  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great  amount  of  literature  on  the  anatomy 
and  functions  of  the  spleen,  physiologists  have  no  definite 
knowledge  of  any  important  office  performed  by  this  organ. 
With  this  conclusion,  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  other 
ductless  glands,  the  physiology  of  which  is,  unfortunately, 
even  more  unsatisfactory. 

Suprarenal  Capsules. 

The  theories  that  have  been  advanced  with  regard  to  the 
function  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been 
based  upon  anatomical  investigations,  but  have  taken  their 
origin  from  pathological  observations  and  experiments  on 
living  animals.  This  fact  detracts  from  the  physiological 
interest  attached  to  the  structure  of  these  bodies,  and- we 
shall  consequently  treat  of  their  anatomy  very  briefly. 

The  suprarenal  capsules,  as  their  name  implies,  are  situ- 
ated above  the  kidneys.  They  are  small,  triangular,  flat- 
tened bodies,  placed  behind  the  peritoneum,  and  capping  the 
kidneys  at  the  anterior  portion  of  their  superior  ends.  The 
left  capsule  is  a  little  larger  than  the  right,  and  is  rather 
semilunar  in  form,  the  right  being  more  nearly  triangular. 
Their  size  and  weight  are  very  variable  in  different  individ- 
uals. Of  the  different  estimates  given  by  anatomists,  we 
may  state,  as  an  average,  that  each  capsule  weighs  about 
one  hundred  grains.  They  are  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  a  little  less  in  width,  and  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

The  weight  of  the  capsules,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
kidneys,  presents  great  variations  at  different  periods  of  life ; 
and  they  are  so  much  larger  in  the  foetus  than  after  birth, 
that  some  physiologists,  in  default  of  any  reasonable  theory 
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of  their  function  in  the  adult,  have  assumed  that  their  office 
is  chiefly  important  in  intra-uterine  life.  Meckel  states  that 
they  are  easily  distinguished  in  the  foetus  of  two  months ;  at 
the  end  of  the  third  month,  they  are  a  little  lai^r  and  heavier 
than  the  kidneys ;  they  are  equal  in  size  to  the  kidneys  (though 
a  little  lighter)  at  four  months ;  and,  at  the  banning  of  the 
sixth  month,  are  to  the  kidneys  as  two  to  five.  In  the  foetus 
at  term,  the  proportion  is  as  one  to  three,  and  in  the  adult 
as  one  to  twenty-three.*  It  was  asserted  by  some  of  the 
older  writers,  that  the  capsules  are  larger  in  the  negro  than 
in  the  white  races,  but  Meckel  states  that  although  he  had 
observed  this  in  a  negress,  he  saw  nothing  of  it  in  dissecting 
a  negro.'  This  observation  did  not  have  much  significance 
at  that  time ;  but  since  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  supra- 
renal capsules  have  some  function  in  connection  with  the  for- 
mation of  pigment,  authors  have  quoted  it  as  important. 

The  color  of  the  capsules  is  whitish  yellow.  They  are 
completely  covered  by  a  thin  fibrous  coat,  which  penetrates 
their  interior,  in  the  form  of  trabeculae.  Upon  section,  they 
present  a  distinct  cortical  and  medullary  substance.  The 
cortex  is  yellowish,  from  iV  ^^  iV  ^^  *^  ^^^^^  ^^  thickness, 
surrounding  the  capsule  entirely,  and  constituting  about 
two-thirds  of  its  substance.  The  medullary  substance  is 
whitish,  verj'  vascular,  and  is  remarkably  prone  to  decompo- 
sition, so  that  it  is  desirable  to  study  the  anatomy  of  these 
bodies  in  specimens  that  are  perfectly  fresh. 

Structure  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules. — These  bodies 
have  been  closely  studied  by  Frey,*  Ecker,*  KoUiker,*  Ilar- 

*  Meckel,  Manned  of  Oemeral^  Dasripiivt^  and  Paiholoffical  Anatomy,  Phila- 
delphia, 1832,  Tol  iii.,  p.  894. 

*  Loe.  cit. 

*  Fret,  Cifclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Phytiology,  London,  1S49-1852,  toL  it^ 
part  ii.,  p.  827,  Article,  Supra-Renal  Cajmiin, 

^  Ecker,  Nebennieren^  in  Waoner^s  IlandworUrbueh  der  PkytiolopUf  Brtim- 
Bchweig,  1853,  Bd.  iv.,  S.  128,  et  teq, 

*  KuLLiKER,  Manual  of  Human  Microscopic  Anatomy,  London,  I860,  p.  421, 
ef  9fg^  and  Ilandlmch  der  Gewebdehre  det  Mcnt^en,  Tieipiig,  1867,  &  514,  ti  $cq 
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ley,*  and  many  others.  Recently,  a  very  elaborate  account 
of  their  minute  anatomy  has  been  given  by  M.  Grandry.* 
The  parts  examined  by  M.  Grandry  were  taken  from  an 
executed  criminal,  aged  nineteen  years,  before  they  had  un- 
dergone any  alteration,  and  were  placed  immediately  in 
chromic  acid.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  fully  all  the 
minute  details  or  the  mooted  questions  in  the  anatomy  of 
these  parts,  for  these  have  very  little  physiological  interest ; 
and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  authorities  just  cited  for  a 
more  complete  account  of  their  histology.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  they  have  no  excretory  duct,  and  that 
their  structure  resembles  that  of  the  other  ductless  glands. 

Cortical  Svhstance. — The  cortical  substance  is  divided 
into  two  layers.  The  external  is  pale  yellow,  and  is  com- 
posed of  closed  vesicles,  rounded  or  ovoid  in  form,  contain- 
ing an  albuminoid  fluid,  cells,  nuclei,  and  fatty  globules. 
This  layer  is  very  thin.  The  greater  part  of  tlie  cortical 
substance  is  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  is  composed  of 
closed  tubes.  On  making  thin  sections  through  the  cortical 
substance,  previously  hardened  in  chromic  acid  and  ren- 
dered clear  by  means  of  glycerine,  numerous  rows  of  cells 
are  seen,  arranged  with  great  regularity,  and  extending, 
apparently,  from  the  investing  membrane  to  the  medullary 
substance.  On  studying  these  sections  with  a  high  mag- 
nifying power,  it  is  evident  that  the  cells  are  enclosed  in 
tubes  measuring  from  yijW  ^^  tIt  ^^  ^^  ina^  in  diameter. 
Harley  is  of  the  opinion  that  these  tubes  are  not  simply 
bounded  by  fibrous  processes  from  the  external  coat,  but 
are  lined  by  a  structureless  membrane.'  This  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  more  recent  observations  of  M.  Grandry, 
made  upon  perfectly  fresh  specimens  from  the  human  sub- 

>  Harlet,  Histology  of  the  Suprct-Renal  Cajmdet, — The  Lancet^  London,  1858, 
ToL  L,  pp.  661,  676. 

'  Gramdrt,  Mimoire  tur  la  structure  de  la  capsule  surrinaie  de  Vhomme  et  de 
quelques  animaux,— Journal  de  VanatomU  et  de  la  physiologic^  Paris,  1867,  tome 
It.,  pp.  225,  389. 

•  Loe,  cit. 
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ject ;  *  but  it  is  probably  the  fact  that  the  rows  of  cells  are 
enclosed  in  tubes  through  a  portion  only  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, the  membrane  being  absent  in  the  deeper  layers. 
Tlie  cells  are  granular,  with  a  distinct  nucleus  and  nucleolus, 
and  a  variable  number  of  oil-globules.     They  measure  from 

ttVit  *^  10^0  0  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  Grandry  describes 
three  kinds  of  tubes  in  what  he  calls  the  second  laver  of  the 
cortical  substance ;  viz.,  tubes  filled  with  a  strongly-refracting 
mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals,  like  crystals  of  fat ;  tubes 
filled  with  finely-granular,  nucleated  cells,  containing  no  fat; 
and  tubes  filled  with  nucleated  cells  containing  numerous 
fatty  granulations.*  Between  the  tubes  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance are  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  connected  with  the  cover- 
ing of  the  capsule. 

Medullary  Substance. — The  medullary  substance  is  much 
paler  and  more  transparent  than  the  cortex.  In  its  centre 
are  numerous  openings,  marking  the  passage  of  its  venous 
sinuses.  It  is  penetrated  in  every  direction  by  excessively 
delicate  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  enclose  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  numerous  elongated  closed  vesicles,  containing 
cells,  nuclei,  and  granular  matter.  These  vesicles,  ^  of  an  . 
inch  long  and  about  ^-J-^-  of  an  inch  broad,  have  been  demon- 
strated by  Grandry  in  the  ox  and  in  the  human  subject. 
The  cells  in  the  human  subject  are  from  YtVo"  *^  tsW  ^^  ^ 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  isolated  with  difficulty,  and  are 
very  irregular  in  their  form.  The  nuclei  measure  about 
TT^jF  of  ^^  inch.*  The  medullary  substance  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  vessels  and  nerves. 

'  Graxdrt,  op.  cit,  p.  892.  M.  Grandry  makes  three  layers  in  the  cortical 
substance ;  but  these  he  found  more  distinct  in  the  inferior  animals  than  in 
man.  The  external  layer  is  composed  of  one,  two,  or  three  rows  of  rounded  or 
ovoid  closed  vesicles ;  the  second  layer  is  formed  of  tubes ;  and  the  third  layer 
is  composed  of  elements  like  those  contained  in  the  tubes,  but  not  enclosed 
either  in  tubes  or  vesicles.  This  division  into  three  zones  had  prcvioasly  been 
made  by  Arnold  {Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phytioloffy,  London  and  Cambridge^ 
1867,  vol.  i.,  p.  147;  from  Virchow's  Archiv^  January,  1866). 

«  Iak,  cit,  »  Op.  cii.^  pp.  232,  898. 
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Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  blood-vessels  going  to  the  supra- 
renal capsules  are  very  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the 
aorta,  the  phrenic,  the  coeliac  axis,  and  the  renal  artery.  Some- 
times as  many  as  twenty  distinct  vessels  penetrate  the  capsule. 
In  the  cortical  substance  the  capillaries  are  arranged  in  elon- 
gated meshes,  anastomosing  freely,  and  surroimding  the 
tubes,  but  never  penetrating  them.  In  the  medullary  sub- 
stance the  meshes  are  more  rounded,  and  here  the  vessels 
form  a  very  rich  capillary  plexus.  Two  large  veins  pass 
out,  to  empty,  on  the  right  side,  into  the  vena  cava,  and  on 
the  left  into  the  renal  vein.  Other  smaller  veins  empty  into 
the  cava,  the  renal,  and  the  phrenic  veins. 

The  nerves  are  very  numerous,  and  are  derived  from  the 
semilunar  ganglia,  the  renal  plexus,  the  pneumogastric,  and 
the  phrenic.  Kolliker  mentions  that  he  has  counted,  in  the 
human  subject,  thirty-three  nervous  trunks  entering  the 
right  suprarenal  capsule.*  According  to  Qrandry,  the  nerves 
pass  directly  to  the  medullary  substance,  but  here  their  mode 
of  distribution  is  unknown.  In  the  medullary  matter,  how- 
ever, are  two  ganglia,  characterized  by  nerve-cells  of  the  or- 
jdinary  form,  and  situated  close  to  the  central  vein.* 

Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  lymphatics  of  the 
suprarenal  capsules,  and  the  existence  of  these  vessels,  even, 
is  doubtful. 

Chemical  Reactions  of  the  Supra/renal  Capsules. — ^A  few 
years  ago  M.  Vulpian  discovered  in  the  medullary  portion 
of  the  suprarenal  capsules  a  peculiar  substance,  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  which  gave  a  greenish  reaction  with 
the  salts  of  iron  and  a  peculiar  rose-tint  on  the  addition  of 
iodine.  He  could  not  determine  the  same  reaction  with  ex- 
tracts from  any  other  parts.*    Later,  in  conjunction  with  M. 

>  KdLLinR,  EandbutK  der  OewebeUhre,  Leipsig,  1867,  S.  620. 

•  Op.  cU,,  p.  400. 

*  Vulpian,  NoU  iur  qudquea  rSadumt  propret  d  la  tubtUmce  det  eofpt  9wrrh* 
ntdm.'^CompUt  reruhu,  Paris,  1866,  tome  xliU.,  p.  668. 
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Cloez,  he  discovered  liippuric  and  taurocholic  acid  in  the 
capsules  of  some  of  the  herbivora/  Other  researches  have 
been  made  into  the  chemistry  of  these  bodies,  but  without 
results  of  any  great  physiological  importance. 

State  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  the  Functions  of  the 

Suprarenal  Capeulea. 

In  1855,  the  late  Dr.  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  memoir  on  a  peculiar  disease  which  he 
had  found  connected  with  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules.  This  disease,  sometimes  called  Addison's  disease, 
is  characterized  by  bronzing  of  the  skin,  and  is  accompanied 
by  serious  disorders  in  nutrition.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in- 
variably fatal.  The  peculiar  discoloration  of  the  surface, 
attended  with  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  led 
physiologists  to  suppose  that,  perhaps,  these  bodies  had  some 
function  connected  with  the  formation  of  pigment ;  and,  fol- 
lowing the  publication  of  Dr.  Addison's  memoir,  we  find 
quite  a  number  of  experiments  on  animals,  consisting  chiefly 
in  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  Before  this  time  there  had 
been  no  reasonable  theory,  even,  of  the  probable  function  of 
these  bodies.  As  our  first  ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  to  the  formation  of  pigment  were  derived  from 
cases  of  disease,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  consider  briefly 
whether  there  be  any  invariable  and  positive  connection  be- 
tween structural  change  in  these  organs  and  the  afifection 
known  under  the  name  of  bronzed  skin. 

In  the  memoir  by  Dr.  Addison,  are  reported  eleven  cases 
of  anaemia,  accompanied  with  bronzing  of  the  skin,  termi- 
nating fatally,  and  found,  after  death,  to  be  attended  with 
extensive  disorganization  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.'    The 

'  Cloez  et  Vulpian,  Note  tur  Vexistenee  de$  aeuUt  Mppurique  H  choleique 
dans  lea  corps  surrenalee  det  animaux  herbivores, — Compiet  rendut^  Paris,  1857, 
tome  xlv.,  p.  840. 

*  Addison,  On  the  Conetitutional  and  Local  EJwcU  of  Dmate  of  the  Svtpra- 
Renal  Capeulee^  London,  1856. 
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reports  of  theee  cases  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
among  pliyeiologiats  as  well  as  pathoIogiBts.  A  year  later, 
J'rof,  I.  E.  Taylor,  of  Bellevue  Hospital,  reportetl  seven 
caties  of  bronzed  skin,  in  two  of  wliich  the  diagnosis  of 
disease  of  tlie  suprarenal  capsules  was  verified  by  post- 
ortem  examination.'  Attention  now  being  directed  to  tbia 
'peculiar  condition  of  tbe  syateiii,  accompanied  with  discol- 
oration of  the  ekin,  numerous  cases  were  reported,  from  time 
to  time,  but  some  of  them  did  not  fully  carry  out  tbe  views 
of  Br.  Addison.  In  1858,  Dr.  Ilarley,  in  connection  with 
his  elaborate  researches  into  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
tbe  suprarenal  capsules,  cited  several  cases  of  tlie  so-called 
Addison's  disease,  unaccompanied  with  any  disorganization 
of  the  capsules,  and  also  several  instances  in  which  the  cap- 
imles  were  seriously  invaded  by  disease,  without  any  bronzing 
of  the  skin.'  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  collection  of  cases, 
Jiowever.  taken  from  a  great  number  of  authorities,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  a  recent  work  on  Addison's  disease. 
Dr.  Greenhow  is  apparently  convinced  that  the  connection 
between  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  discoloration  of 
the  skin,  described  by  Addison,  and  disorganization  of  the 
Buprarenal  capsules  is  well  established.  He  reports  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six  cases;  and,  out  of  these,  he  selects 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  as  fair  representatives  of  Ad- 
dison's disease.*  There  are  several  ciiees  (ten)  in  which  there 
Wafl  bronzing  of  the  skin,  the  suprarenal  capsules  being  per- 
fectly healthy ;  but  in  only  one  of  tliese  were  there  any  of  the 


:  af  Iht  Stin  lu  an  tarig  Diofftioilie  Sgmp- 
Hoprinled  from  tlie  Nn  YorkJoumal  of 


'  TiTLOR,  The  Sunbuml  Apptara. 
torn  ef  Supm-Bcnal  Ciifmulr  Direaic.- 
Jfrdtatu,  185S. 

•  RaRLXT,  a  n  Exjieriinettlal  Inqnir}/  inlo  Ihe  Fundiont  of  Iht  Supra-Renal 
Captulet,  and  their  Siippotid  Counaion  vilh  Srontrd  Skin. — Briliah  and  Forri^ 
Medito-ChiTUrgitai  RtrictB,  LondoD,  18S8,  vol.  xil,,  pp.  S04,  4118.  Shnrtlvnftei 
tlirss  pipera  appenrml,  we  made  an  edltoriiil  analjsia  of  Iliem,  in  conneclion 
wilh  the  recent  ubservstlons  uf  HM.  Brown -S^qunnl,  MBrliD-Higron,  Gratiotet, 
and  PhilipMut,  in  ihe  Boffi^o  Xcdieat  JoamaHioe  roL  itlL,  1B58,  p.  BTS,  amt 
ToL  xlr.,  p.  ITS). 

*  Gksinbow,  On  Addiian'i  JJiteait,  London,  1866,  p.  IT,  tl  iq. 
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characteristic  constitutional  symptoms.*  There  are  twenty- 
two  cases  cited  of  cancer  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  not  one 
of  which  presented  the  characteristic  constitutional  symp- 
toms, seven  only  presenting  some  slight  discoloration  of  the 
skin.* 

"Without  discussing  this  subject  more  fully,  it  seems  justi- 
fiable to  adopt  the  opinion,  entertained  by  many  pathologiBts, 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  bronzed  skin  accompa- 
nied with  certain  grave  constitutional  symptoms,  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  which  is  frequent  but 
not  invariable ;  but  it  is  not  established  that  the  destruction 
of  the  capsules  stands  in  a  causative  relation  to  the  discolor- 
ation or  to  the  constitutional  disturbance.  It  is  more  interest- 
ing to  us,  however,  to  know  that  the  investigations  into  these 
diseased  conditions  have  developed  little  or  nothing  of  impor- 
tance concerning  the  physiology  of  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

Extirpation  of  the  Suprarenal  Capsules. — There  are  two 
important  questions  to  be  settled  by  the  removal  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  from  living  animals.  The  first  is,  whether  or 
not  these  organs  are  essential  to  life ;  and  the  second  is,  to 
determine  the  consequences  of  their  removal,  as  exhibited  in 
modifications  oi  the  animal  functions.  The  first  experi- 
ments on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Brown-S^quard,  seemed  to 
show,  not  only  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  are  essential 
to  life,  but  that  they  have  an  important  function  connected 
with  the  development  of  pigment.  These  experiments  were 
in  a  measure  complementary  to  the  pathological  observations 
by  Dr.  Addison. 

Are  the  suprarenal  capsules  essential  to  life  ?  This  ques- 
tion can  be  answered  in  a  very  few  words.  Dr.  Brovm- 
S^quard,*  in  his  first  experiments,  removed  one  and  both 

»  Op,  cit.,  p.  49.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

*  Brown-S^quuid,  Recherehet  aphimentaUi  tur  la  phytichgie  ef  la  paAologk 
de$  corps  gurrenaleB. — Archivet  perUraks  de  midecine^  Paris,  1866,  6ue  f^rie, 
tome  Tiii.,  pp.  386,  672. 
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capsiilcs  in  rabbits,  Guinea-pigs,  dogs,  and  cats,  and  the  ani- 
mals died  in  the  course  ot*  two  or  tbree  days.  lie  also  noted 
eeveral  peculiar  results,  as  turning,  and  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  wlien  one  capsule  had  been  extirpated,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  peculiar  cr>'atala  in  the  blood.  M.  Gratiolet 
repeated  these  experiments,  and  ascertained  that  the  left 
capsule  could  be  removed  with  impunity,  while  extirpation 
of  the  right  was  always  fatal.'  M,  Philipeaux  added  a  num- 
^berof  observations,  experimenting  chiefly  on  rats  and  taking 
great  care  to  disturb  the  adjacent  oi^ns  as  little  as  possible. 
As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  he  concluded  that  the 
capsules  were  not  essential  to  Hie.  Of  four  rats  operated 
upon  in  this  way,  three  died,  as  Philipeaux  supposed,  of 
cold,  the  first  in  nine  days,  the  second  in  twenty-three  days, 
and  the  third  in  thirty-four  days.  One  was  alive  and  well 
■when  tlie  report  was  made,  although  the  capsules  had  been 
removed  for  forty-nine  days.*  The  views  first  advanced  by 
l>r.  Brown-Sdquard  were  reiterated  by  him  in  a  memoir 
pnbliahed  in  the  Jaui-nalde  la phijsiologie,  in  1858,  with  the 
modification  that  the  capsules  might  have  no  important 
functions  in  animals  without  pigment,  as  wliite  rabbits  and 
rats,  but  that  they  were  indispensable  to  the  life  of  animals 
not  albinos,'  These  views,  however,  were  further  disproved 
by  Dr.  Harley,  who  made  experiments  upon  a  variety  of 
animals,  albinos  and  colored,  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
salts.  Two  Guinea-pigs  were  experimented  upon  by  Dr. 
Harley,  in  the  following  way :  In  one  the  abdomen  was 
opened,  and  the  amount  of  injury  wliich  the  parts  would 
snfler  by  removal  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  was  inflicted, 
tiie  wound  was  closed,  and  the  capsules  allowed  to  remain ; 
and  the  other,  of  the  same  age,  sex,  and  development,  waa 

'  Okatiolet,  JVote  tur  la  tffrU  qui  juipmf  tahtaiion  da  eapmla  lurrtnaUt. — 
Cemjila  rnMbu,  Fnris,  1SSS,  iototr  illii.,  p.  4dn. 

'  PuiMPKACi,  XoltnuT  Ceiiirpalioiida  enpiulttiurrfHoleirhalarainilhiiuit. 
— CoBipta  rrtidut,  Pirii,  ISsfl,  tom«  xlliL,  p.  91)4. 

■  BRnws-^KilDARIi,  Sfoiiitllti  rrr/irrchet  jur  Fttnporlaiun  da  fonetUmM  det  tap- 
tulti  lurrhuiUi, — Journal  de  la  ph'jnoloQa,  r^rie,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  160,  tlttq. 
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deprived  of  the  capsule  on  the  correBponding  side.  Both 
animals  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Harley,  among 
other  experiments,  took  out  both  capsules  from  a  piebald  rat. 
The  left  was  removed  six  weeks  after  the  right.  The  ani- 
mal entirely  recovered  and  became  fat  and  healthy  looking.^ 

In  such  a  question  as  this,  n^ative  experiments  are  of 
little  account ;  and  the  instances  in  which  animab  have  re- 
covered and  lived  perfectly  well  after  removal  of  both  supra- 
renal capsules  show  conclusively  that  they  are  not  essential 
to  life.  Death  has  probably  been  due,  in  most  of  the  experi- 
ments, to  injury  of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Harley,  and  it  is  probably  on  account  of  the  greater  in- 
jury, from  the  situation  of  the  capsule,  produced  by  opera- 
ting on  the  right  side,  that  the  removal  of  the  capsule  on  that 
side  is  more  generally  fatal. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  take  account,  in  this  connection,  of 
the  contraction  of  the  pupil,  "  turning  "  and  other  symptoms 
referable  to  the  nervous  system,  which  have  sometimes  fol- 
lowed these  operations.  These  phenomena  are  undoubtedly 
due  to  injury  of  adjacent  parts,  and  not  to  extirpation  of  the 
capsules.  The  only  remaining  question  to  determine  is 
whether  the  capsules  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  formation 
or  change  of  pigment.  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  that  flakes  of  pigment  and  blood-oys- 
tals  differing  from  those  found  in  normal  blood  are  found  in 
animals  deprived  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  this  view  is 
adopted  by  few  physiological  authorities.  Longet  cites 
the  observations  of  Martin-Magron,'  who  examined  daily, 
with  the  greatest  care,  the  blood  of  a  cat  that  lived  two 
months  after  extirpation  of  the  capsules,  and  could  never 
determine  the  pigmentary  matters  described  by  Brown- 

1  Harlkt,  An  JEkperimenial  Inquiry  into  the  J^tnetiom  of  the  Smpra-Renal 
Captulea^  and  their  Supposed  Connexion  with  Bronxed  Skin, — BriHik  and  Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgieal  Review^  London,  1858,  yoL  xxl,  p.  204,  eiteq, 

'  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  physiolopie,  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  892.  It  do«f  nol 
appear  from  this  quotation  that  the  experiments  of  Martin«Magron  were  erer 
published  elsewhere. 
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S^qnard.  Dr.  Harley,  also,  in  one  of  the  experiments 
in  which  the  animal  died,  failed  to  find  pigmentary  mat- 
ter.* 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  comparative 
examinations  of  the  blood  going  to  the  suprarenal  capsules 
by  the  arteries  and  returned  from  them  by  the  veins,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  definite  function  to  these  bodies,  and 
it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  essential  to  life.  Their  greater 
relative  size  before  birth  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  thjy 
might  have  an  important  ofBce  in  intra-uterine  life,  but  tiiis 
is  a  pure  hypothesis,  based  upon  no  positive  knowledge. 

Thyroid  Gland, 

The  history  of  this  gland  belongs  almost  exclusively  to 
descriptive  anatomy ;  and  its  only  physiological  interest  is 
in  the  similarity  of  its  structure  to  that  of  the  other  ductless 
glands.  It  has  no  excretory  duct.  It  is  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  larynx,  following  it  in  its  various  move- 
ments. Its  color  is  brownish-red.  The  anterior  face  is  con- 
vex, and  is  covered  by  certain  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
The  posterior  surface  is  concave,  and  is  applied  to  the  larynx 
and  trachea.  It  is  formed  of  two  lateral  lobes,  with  a  rounded, 
thickened  base  below,  and  a  long,  pointed  extremity  extend- 
ing upward,  connected  by  an  isthmus.  Each  of  these  lobes 
is  about  two  inches  in  length,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
breadth,  and  about  the  same  in  thickness  at  its  thickest  por- 
tion. The  isthmus  connects  the  lower  portion  of  the  lateral 
lobes.  It  covers  the  second  and  third  tracheal  rings,  and  is 
about  half  an  inch  wide  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick.  From 
the  left  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  sometimes  from  the  left  lobe, 
is  a  portion  projecting  upward,  called  the  pyramid.  The 
weight  of  the  thyroid  gland,  according  to  Sappey,  is  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  grains. 
It  is  usually  stated  by  anatomical  writers  that  it  is  relatively 

>  Loe,  cit. 
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larger  in  the  foetus,  and  in  early  life,  than  in  the  adult ;  but 
Sappey,  from  his  own  researches,  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
its  weight,*  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  adjacent  organs, 
does  not  vary  with  age.'  It  is  a  little  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Structure  of  the  Thyroid  Gland. — The  gland  is  covered 
with  a  thin  but  resisting  coat  of  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  which 
is  loosely  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts.  From  the 
internal  surface  of  this  membrane  are  numerous  fibrous  bands, 
or  trabeculse,  giving  off,  as  they  pass  through  the  gland,  sec- 
ondary trabecute,  and  then  subdividing,  until  they  become 
microscopic.  By  this  arrangement,  the  gland  is  divided  up 
into  communicating  cells,  like  a  sponge.  These  bands  are 
mingled  with  numerous  small  elastic  fibres.  Throughout 
the  substance  of  the  gland,  lodged  in  the  meshes  of  the  tra- 
beculoe,  are  numerous  rounded  or  ovoid  closed  vesicles,  meas- 
uring from  -y^  to  y^  of  an  inch.  These  are  formed  of 
a  structureless  membrane,  and  lined  by  a  single  layer  of  pale, 
granular,  nucleated  cells,  from  TrAnr  *^  ttjW  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^ 
diameter.'  The  layer  of  cells  sometimes  lines  the  vesicle 
completely,  sometimes  it  is  incomplete,  and  sometimes  it  is 
wanting.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  a  clear,  yellowish, 
slightly  viscid,  albuminoid  fluid,  with  a  few  granules,  pale 
cells,  and  nuclei.  Robin  has  described  in  these  vesicles  some 
curiously-shaped,  translucent,  feebly-refracting,  colorless 
bodies  which  he  has  called  sympexions ;  but  little  is  known 
of  their  constitution  or  properties.'  The  vesicles  are  arranged 
in  little  collections  or  lobes,  with  the  great  veins  passing  be- 
tween them. 

Vessels  and  Nerves, — The  blood-vessels  of  the  thvroid 
gland  are  very  numerous,  it  being  supplied  by  the  superior 

*  Sappet,  Traite  cTanatomU  descriptive^  Paris,  1857,  tome  ill,  p.  447. 

*  KuLLiKER,  Ilandbuch  der  Gewebelehre  dea  Mentehen^  Leipag,  1867,  S.  481. 

*  LiTTR&  ET  Robin,  Dietionnaire  de  mededns^  Paris,  186S,  Articles,  Sym' 
pexion  and  Thyrivide, 
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and  inferior  thyroid  arteries,  and  sometimes  a  branch  of  the 
innominata.  The  arteries  break  up  into  a  close  capillary 
plexns,  surrounding  the  vesicles  with  a  rich  net-work,  but 
never  penetrating  their  interior.  The  veins  are  large,  and, 
like  the  hepatic  veins,  are  so  closely  adherent  to  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  that  they  do  not  collapse  when  cut  across. 
The  veins  emerging  from  the  gland  form  a  plexus  over  its 
surface  and  the  surface  of  the  trachea,  and  then  go  to  form 
the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  pneumogastric  and  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic ganglia.  The  lymphatics  are  numerous,  but  are 
difficult  to  inject.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  nerves  and 
the  origin  of  the  lymphatics  are  not  well  understood. 

State  of  our  Knowledge  concerning  the  Functions  of  the 
Thyroid  Gland. — It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  thyroid 
gland  may  be  removed  from  animals  without  interfering 
with  any  of  the  vital  functions ;  and  this,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fact  that  it  is  so  often  diseased  in  the  human 
subject,  without  producing  any  general  disturbance,  shows 
that  its  function  cannot  be  very  iipportant.  Nothing  of  im- 
portance has  been  learned  from  a  chemical  analysis  of  its 
substance.  The  blood  of  the  thyroid  veins  has  been  analyzed 
by  Colin  and  Berthelot,  but  the  changes  in  its  composition 
in  passing  through  the  gland  are  slight  and  indefinite.'  An 
instance  is  quoted  by  Longet  of  periodical  enlargement  of 
the  gland  in  a  female  dunug  menstruation,*  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  this  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Thymus  Gland. 

The  anatomy  of  the  thymus  assimilates  it  to  the  ductless 
glands,  but  its  function,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  confined  to 
early  life.  In  the  adult  the  organ  is  wanting,  traces,  only, 
of  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  little  fat,  existing  after  puberty  in 

'  Colin,  Traiti  de  phytiolorfie  compar^^  PariSf  1866,  tome  U.,  p.  479, 
'  Lo50ET,  Traiie  de  physiologie,  Fane,  1869,  tome  ii.,  p.  898. 
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the  sitnation  previously  occupied  by  tliis  gland.  As  thei€ 
never  has  been  a  plausible  theory,  even,  of  the  function  of 
this  organ,  the  existence  of  which  is  confined  to  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  life,  we  shall  abstain  from  all  discussions 
with  regard  to  minute  points  in  its  anatomy,  and  give  a  sim« 
pie  sketch  of  its  structure,  as  compared  with  the  ductless 
glands  already  considered. 

The  thymus  appears  about  the  third  month  of  foetal  life, 
and  gradually  increases  in  size  until  about  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  It  then  undergoes  atrophy,  and  disappears  al- 
most entirely  at  the  age  of  puberty.  It  is  situated  partly  in 
the  thorax  and  partly  in  the  neck.  The  thoracic  portion  is 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  resting  upon  the  pericardium, 
extending  as  low  as  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  cervical 
portion  extends  upward  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
thyroid.  The  whole  gland  is  about  two  inches  in  length, 
one  and  a  half  inches  broad  at  its  lower  portion,  and  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Its  color  is  grayish,  with  a 
slight  rosy  tint.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  two  lateral 
lobes,  lying  in  apposition  in  the  median  line,  though  some- 
times there  exists  but  a  single  lobe.  It  is  composed  of  nu- 
merous lobules,  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  proper  coat  of  the  thymus  is  a  delicate  fibrous  mem- 
brane, sending  processes  into  the  interior  of  the  organ.  Its 
fibrous  structure,  however,  is  loose,  so  that  the  lobules  can 
be  separated  with  little  diflSculty.  Portions  of  the  gland 
may  be,  as  it  were,  unravelled,  by  loosening  the  interstitial 
fibrous  tissue.  In  this  way  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed 
of  numerous  little  lobular  masses,  attached  to  a  continuous 
cord.  This  arrangement  is  more  distinct  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mals of  large  size  than  in  man.  The  lobules  are  composed 
of  rounded  vesicles,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  number,  and  from 
rltz  ^^  TO"  ^^  ^^  ^"^^  ^^  diameter.  The  walls  of  these  vesicles 
are  thin,  finely  granular,  and  excessively  fragile.  The  vesi- 
cles contain  a  small  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  fluid,  with 
cells  and  free  nuclei.    The  cells  are  small  and  transparent, 
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and  the  naclei,  spherical,  relatively  large,  and  containing  from 
one  to  three  nucleoli.  The  free  nuclei  are  also  rounded  and 
contain  several  distinct  nucleoli.  These  vesicles  are  easily 
ruptured,  when  their  contents  exude  in  the  form  of  an  opa- 
lescent fluid,  sometimes  called  the  thymic  juice. 

Anatomists  are  somewhat  divided  in  their  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  structure  of  the  central  cord  and  lobules.  Some 
adopt  the  view  advanced  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,*  that  the  cord 
has  a  central  canal,  connected  with  cavities  in  the  lobules ;  * 
while  others  believe  that  the  cavities  thus  described  are  pro- 
duced artificially,  by  the  processes  employed  in  anatomical 
investigation.'  The  latter  opinion  is  the  latest,  and  is  prob- 
ably correct. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  thymus  are  numerous,  but  their 
calibre  is  small,  and  the  gland  is  not  very  vascular.  They 
are  derived  chiefly  from  the  internal  mammary  artery,  a  few 
coming  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  the  superior  diaphragmatic, 
or  the  pericardial.  They  pass  between  the  lobules,  surround 
and  penetrate  the  vesicles,  and  form  a  capillary  plexus  in 
their  interior.  The  vesicles,  in  this  respect,  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  closed  follicles  of  the  intestine.  The  veins 
are  also  numerous,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  course  of  the 
arteries.  The  principal  vein  emerges  at  about  the  centre  of 
the  gland,  posteriorly,  and  empties  into  the  left  brachio- 
cephalic. Other  small  veins  empty  into  the  internal  mam- 
mary, the  superior  diaphragmatic,  and  the  pericardial.  A 
few  nervous  filaments  from  the  sympathetic  system  surround 
the  principal  thymic  artery,  and  penetrate  the  gland.  Their 
ultimate  distribution  is  uncertain.  The  lymphatics  are  very 
numerous.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  thymus  is  peculiar  to  early  life,  one  of 

'  CooPKR,  Anatomy  of  the  ThymuM  Gland^  London,  1882,  p.  26,  et  teq. 

'  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Fhyaioloffy^  London,  1849-1852,  yol  iy..  Part 
ii.,  p.  1087,  Article,  Thymtts, 

*  Sappet,  IVaitS  (Tanaiomie  detcriptivfy  Paris,  1857,  tome  iii.,  p.  456,  and 
Limi  ET  RoBiK,  Dietionnaire  de  mideeine^  Paris,  1866,  Article,  Thymtu, 

^  KoLLiKiB,  Handbuch  der  OewebtUhre  da  Mentchen^  Leipzig,  1867,  S.  486. 
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the  most  interesting  points  in  its  anatomical  history  relates 
to  its  mode  of  development.  This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
sent any  great  physiological  importance,  and  is  folly  treated 
of  in  works  upon  anatomy.' 

Pituitary  Body  and  Pineal  Gland. 

These  little  bodies,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  are 
quite  vascular,  contain  closed  vesicles  and  but  few  nervous 
elements,  and  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  ductless  glands. 
Physiologists  have  no  idea  of  their  function. 

The  pituitary  body  is  of  an  ovoid  form,  a  reddish-gray 
color,  weighs  from  five  to  ten  grains,  and  is  situated  in  the 
sella  turcica  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  in 
the  foetus  than  in  the  adult,  and  at  that  time  has  a  cavity 
communicating  with  the  third  ventricle.'  Ecker  describes  it 
as  containing  the  elements  of  a  blood-gland.*  This  little  body 
has  lately  been  studied  by  M.  Grandry,  in  connection  with 
the  suprarenal  capsules.  He  regards  it  as  essentially  com- 
posed of  closed  vesicles,  with  fibres  of  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels.  The  vesicles  measure  from  yfj-  to  -j-Jr  ^^  *^ 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  formed  of  a  transparent  mem- 
brane, containing  irregularly  polygonal,  nucleated  cells,  and 
free  nuclei.  The  cells  are  from  yjVir  ^  ttW  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
diameter.  The  nuclei  are  distinct,  with  a  well-marked  nu- 
cleolus, and  measure  about  -jtjVtt  ^^  ^^  inch.  Capillary  ves- 
sels surround  these  vesicles,  without  penetrating  them.  M. 
Grandry  did  not  observe  either  nerve-cells  or  fibres  between 
the  vesicles.*    In  old  subjects  he  found  the  peculiar  concre- 

*  For  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  thymus,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  special  treatises.  A  very  full  account  of  its  development  is  given  hy  Dr. 
Handfield  Jones,  in  the  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Phynoloffif^  London,  1849- 
1852,  vol.  iv.,  Part  il,  p.  1087,  ei  seq. 

'  Gray,  Anaiomt/,  Deacriplivt  and  Surgical^  Philadelphia,  1862,  p.  619. 
'  Ecker,  in  Wagner,  Ilandworterhuch  der  Pkynoloffie^  Braunschweif^,  1853, 
Bd.  iv.,  S.  161. 

*  Grandry,  Olande  pUuUairt, — Journal  de  Vanalomie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  iv., 
p.  400,  el  uq. 
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tions  (sympexions)  already  described  as  existing  in  the  thy- 
roid.* 

The  pineal  gland  is  situated  just  behind  the  posterior 
commissure  of  the  brain,  between  the  nates,  and  is  enclosed 
in  the  velum  interpositum.  It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  one- 
third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  nearly  the  color  of  the 
pituitary  body.  It  is  connected  with  the  base  of  the  brain 
by  several  delicate  commissural  peduncles.  It  presents  a 
small  cavity  at  its  base,  and  frequently  contains  in  its  sub- 
stance little  calcareous  masses,  composed  of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  organic  matter.*  It  is  covered  with  a 
fibrous  envelope,  which  sends  processes  into  its  interior.  As 
the  result  of  the  researches  of  M.  Grandry,  it  has  been  found 
to  present  a  cortical  substance,  entirely  analogous  in  its 
structure  to  the  pituitary  body,  and  a  central  portion,  com- 
posed of  the  ordinary  nervous  elements  found  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain.  Its  structure  is  regarded  by  Grandry 
as  very  like  that  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  suprarenal 
capsules.' 

It  is  difBcult  to  classify  organs,  of  the  function  of  which 
we  are  entirely  ignorant;  but  the  structure  of  the  little 
bodies  just  described  certainly  resembles  that  of  the  duct- 
less glands.  We  have  only  indicated  their  anatomy  to  show 
that  their  function  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  the  other 
organs  of  the  same  class. 

*  See  page  860.  •  Gray,  op,  cU.,  p.  528. 

'  Grandry,  Oltmde  pifUale^^-Joumal  de  Vanatomie,  Paris,  1867,  tome  It.,  pw 
40ft,  et  9eq. 
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NUTBmON. 

Nature  of  the  forces  involved  in  nutrition— Protoplasm— Definition  of  vital 
properties — Life,  as  represented  in  development  and  nutrition — ^Prindplei 
which  pass  through  the  organism — ^Principles  consumed  In  the  organism^ 
Nltrogenized  principles — Development  of  power  and  endurance  by  exercise 
(Training) — Non-nitrogenized  principles — ^Formation  and  deposition  of  fat 
— Conditions  under  which  fat  exists  in  the  organism — ^Physiological  anatomy 
of  adipose  tissue — Conditions  which  influence  nutrition — Products  of  dis- 
assimilation. 

Nutrition  proper,  in  the  light  in  which  we  propose  to 
consider  it  in  this  chapter,  is  the  process  by  which  the  phys- 
iological decay  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  body  is  com- 
pensated by  the  appropriation  of  new  matter.  All  of  the 
physiological  processes  that  we  have  thus  far  studied,  in- 
cluding circulation,  respiration,  alimentation,  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, and  secretion,  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
means  directed  to  a  single  end ;  and  the  great  function,  to 
which  all  the  others  are  subservient,  is  the  general  process 
of  nutrition. 

The  nature  of  the  main  forces  involved  in  nutrition,  be 
it  in  a  highly-organized  part,  like  the  brain  or  muscles,  or  a 
tissue  called  extra-vascular,  like  the  cartilages  or  nails,  is 
unknown.  The  phenomena  attending  the  general  process, 
however,  have  been  studied  most  carefully,  and  certain  im- 
portant positive  results  have  been  attained  ;  but  we  find  no 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  causative 
force  of  nutrition  in  the  doctrines  of  to-day  than  in  the 
speculative  theories  of  Pythagoras. 
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"We  can  hardly  realize  the  vast  extent  of  the  problem  of 
nutrition  from  a  review  of  the  functions  which  we  have  al- 
ready considered.  We  have  seen  that  the  blood  contains  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues  and 
secretions,  either  identical  with  them  in  form  and  composition, 
as  ifl  the  case  with  the  inorganic  principles,  or  in  a  condition 
which  allows  of  their  transformation  into  the  characteristic 
principles  of  the  tissues,  as  we  see  in  the  organic  substances 
proper.  These  materials  are  supplied  to  the  tissues,  in  the 
required  quantity,  through  the  circulatory  apparatus ;  and 
the  oxygen,  which  is  immediately  indispensable  to  all  the 
operations  of  life,  is  introduced  by  respiration.  The  great 
nutritive  fluid,  being  constantly  drawn  upon  by  the  tissues 
for  materials  for  their  regeneration,  is  kept  at  the  proper 
standard  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter  into  the  system, 
in  alimentation,  its  elaborate  preparation  by  digestion,  and 
its  appropriation  by  the  fluids  by  absorption.  These  pro- 
cesses, many  of  them,  require  the  action  of  certain  secre- 
tions. The  introduction  of  new  matter,  so  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  is  demanded,  on  ac- 
count of  the  change  of  the  substance  of  the  tissues  into  what 
we  call  efi^ete  matter ;  and  this  is  discharged  from  the  animal 
organism,  to  be  appropriated  by  vegetables,  and  thus  main- 
tain the  equilibrium  between  these  two  great  kingdoms  in 
Nature. 

What  is  it  that  causes  the  parts  of  a  living  animal  organ- 
ism to  undergo  change  into  effete  matter,  incapable  of  any 
further  animal  functions ;  and  what  is  it  that  gives  to  these 
parts  the  power  of  self-regeneration,  when  new  matter  is 
presented  under  proper  conditions? 

These  questions  are  the  physiological  ignis  fatuvs^  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  will  forever  elude  the  grasp  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. They  constitute  one  of  the  great  mysteries  ever  pres- 
ent in  the  minds  of  the  student  of  Nature,  and  one,  the  gran- 
deur of  which  is  so  immense  that  it  is  a  problem  with  which 
our  intelligence  can  scarcely  grapple.    Its  greatness  is  com- 
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mensnrate  with  that  of  the  question  of  the  soul,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  a  question  which  philoso- 
phers have  been  constrained  either  to  admit  upon  the  faith 
of  revelation,  or  to  hopelessly  abandon.  Little,  if  any,  real 
progress  is  to  be  made  by  endeavoring  to  cover  the  inscruta- 
ble problem  of  life  with  a  simplicity  entirely  artificial.  This 
will  always  be  attractive,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  minds  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  details  of 
natural  laws,  or  willing  to  admit  speculative  theories  upon 
subjects  concerning  which  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present 
condition  of  science,  to  have  any  positive  information ;  and, 
if  generally  admitted  by  biological  students,  would  carry 
our  science  back  to  the  dark  periods  in  its  history,  when  the 
study  of  Nature  was  confined  to  speculation,  and  there  ex- 
isted no  knowledge  based  upon  the  direct  observation  of 
phenomena.  A  new  name,  arbitrarily  applied  to  organic 
matter,  without  any  addition  to  its  physiological  history, 
does  not  advance  our  definite  knowledge.  For  example,  it 
has  long  been  known  that  certain  nitrogenized  constituents 
of  the  organism,  classed  collectively  as  organic  principles, 
seem  to  give  to  the  tissues  their  property  of  self-regeneration 
and  development.  It  may  seem  to  those  not  engaged  in 
scientific  inquiry  that  a  recital  of  the  wonderful  propertied 
of  "  protoplasm  "  affords  some  additional  information  con- 
cerning the  phenomena  observed  in  organized  bodies ;  but 
the  true  definition  of  the  term  leads  us  back  to  our  former 
ideas  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  organic  matters.* 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  while  nearly  all  of  the 
tissues  undergo  disassimilation,  or  conversion  into  effete 
matter,  during  their  physiological  decay  in  the  living  oi^gan- 
ism,  others,  like  the  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  are 

>  HuxLET,  The  Physical  Bam  of  Life,  Xew  Haven,  1869,— from  the  FoH- 
nighUy  Jieview,  for  Febniarj,  1869.  This  very  interestuig  and  able  discoiirae, 
delivered  originally  before  a  popular  audience,  is  referred  to,  not  as  a  subject 
for  rigid  scientific  criticism,  but  as  formularizing  some  of  the  prevalent  idoaa 
concerning  the  properties  of  the  so-called  protoplasm. 
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ually  desquamated,  and,  wlien  oiico  formed,  do  not  pass 
through  any  ftirtlier  changes.  An  attempt  haa  been  made 
by  Dr.  Beale  to  distinguish  in  all  the  tissues  a  matter  en- 
dowed with  the  so-called  vital  properties,  which  he  calls  ger- 
minal matter,  and  a  "  formed  material,"  which  is  passive  and 
cannot  become  the  sent  of  vital  actions,'  Under  this  idea, 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  development  are  performed  ex- 
usively  by  germinal  matter.    This  theory  haa  been  adopted 

few  physiologists ;  and  we  caimot  but  regard  such  a  divl- 
in  BS  pnrely  anatomical  and  artificial,  as  far  as  the 
physiology  of  nutrition  is  concerned.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  a  new  statement  of  the  old  idea  of  the  activity  of  the 
nucleus  in  the  process  of  cell-development.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  enter  into  an  extended  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, until   some   facts  are  brought  forward  which  would 

ider  such  an  hypothesis  probable. 

The  whole  question  of  the  essence  and  nature  of  the 
;tritivo  property  or  force  resolves  itself  into  vitality.  Life 
'fa  always  attended  with  what  we  know  as  the  phenomena  of 
nutrition,  and  nutrition  does  not  exist  except  in  living  organ- 
isms. When  we  can  state  positively  what  is  life,  we  will 
know  something  of  nutrition.  At  present,  physiologists 
have  only  been  able  to  define  life  by  a  recital  of  certain  of 
its  invariable  and  cbaracteriatic  attendant  conditions ;  and 
yet  there  are  few,  if  any,  definitions  of  life — regarding  it  as 
the  sum  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  living  organisms — that 
are  not  open  to  grave  objections. 

If  we  regard  life  as  a  principle,  it  stands  in  the  relation 

a  cause  to  the  vital  phenomena ;  if  we  regard  it  as  the 

ility  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  an  effect. 

If  we  study  the  development  of  a  fecundated  ovnm,  life 
13  to  he  a   principle,   giving   the  wonderful   property 

appropriating  matter  from  without,  until  the  germ  b&- 
imes  changed,  from  a  globule  of  microscopic  size  aind  an 

'  Tqdti,  BonsiiN.  ufD  Bruk,  TAe  Phi/tiiilogictJ  Anatomi/  and  Phj/^iJogy  of 
MoK,  London,  lS66,p.  8T. 
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apparently  simple  structure,  into  a  complete  organism,  with 
highly-elaborated  parts.  This  organism  has  a  definite  form 
and  size,  a  definite  period  of  existence,  and  produces,  at  a 
certain  time,  generative  elements,  capable  of  perpetuating 
its  life  in  new  beings.  We  may  say  that  an  organism 
dies  physiologically  because  the  vital  principle,  if  we  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  a  principle,  has  a  limited  term  of 
existence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fully-developed 
living  organism,  which  we  call  an  animal,  presents  numerous 
distinct  parts,  each  endowed  with  an  independent  property 
called  vital,  that  property  recognized  by  Haller  in  various 
tissues,  under  the  name  of  irritability ;  and  it  is  the  coor- 
dinated sum  of  these  vitalities  that  constitutes  the  perfect 
being.  These  are  more  or  less  distinct ;  and  we  do  not  com- 
monly observe  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  arrest  of  the  vital 
properties  in  all  the  tissues,  in  what  we  call  death.  For 
example,  the  nerves  may  die  before  the  muscles,  or  the  mus- 
cles, before  the  nerves.  It  is  also  found  that  vital  properties, 
apparently  lost  or  destroyed,  may  be  made  to  return ;  as  in 
resuscitation  after  asphyxia,  or  the  restoration  of  muscular  or 
nervous  irritability  by  injection  of  blood. 

The  life  of  a  fecundated  ovum  is  the  property  which 
enables  it  to  undergo  a  certain  development  when  placed 
under  favorable  conditions ;  and,  by  the  surrounding  condi- 
tions, its  development  may  be  arrested,  suspended,  or  modi- 
fied. The  life  of  a  non-fecundated  ovum  is  like  that  of  any 
ordinary  anatomical  element. 

The  life  of  an  anatomical  element  or  tissue  in  process  of 
development  is  the  property  by  virtue  of  which  it  arrives  at  its 
]>erfection  of  organization,  and  performs  certain  defined  func- 
tions, as  far  as  its  organization  will  permit.  This  can  also  be 
destroyed,  suspended,  or  modified  by  surrounding  conditions. 

The  life  of  a  perfect  anatomical  element  or  tissue  is  the 
property  which  enables  it  to  regenerate  itself  and  perform  its 
functions,  subject,  also,  to  modifications  from  surrounding 
conditions. 
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The  life  of  a  perfect  animal  oi^anism  is  the  sum  of  the 
vitalities  of  its  constituent  parts ;  but  a  being  may  live  with 
the  vitality  of  certain  parts  abolished  or  seriously  modified, 
as  a  man  exists  and  preserves  his  identity  with  a  limb  am- 
putated. Life  may  continue  for  a  long  time  without 
consciousness,  or  with  organs  paralyzed  or  their  function 
destroyed ;  but  certain  functions,  such  as  respiration  or  cir- 
culation, are  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  of  all  parts,  and 
the  vitality  of  the  diflerent  tissues  is  speedily  lost  when 
these  processes  are  arrested,  and  the  being  then  ceases  to 
exist. 

These  considerations  make  it  evident  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  give  a  single  comprehensive  definition 
of  life,  a  study  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  science  of  physiology. 

The  general  process  of  nutrition  begins  with  the  intro- 
duction of  matter  from  without,  called  food.  It  is  carried 
on  by  the  appropriation  of  this  matter  by  the  organism. 
It  is  attended  with  the  production  of  excrementitious  prin- 
ciples, and  the  development  of  certain  phenomena  that  we 
have  not  yet  studied,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
production  of  heat.  "We  shall  have  little  to  say  about  food, 
beyond  what  we  have  already  considered  under  the  head  of 
alimentation,  except  to  classify  the  alimentary  principles 
with  reference  to  their  relations  to  the  general  process  of 
nutrition. 

Principles  which  pass  through  the  Organism. 

All  of  the  inorganic  principles  taken  in  with  the  food 
pass  out  of  the  organism,  generally  in  the  form  in  which 
they  enter,  in  the  feces,  urine,  and  perspiration ;  but  it  must 
not  bo  inferred  from  this  fact  that  they  are  not  useful  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  body.  Some  of  these  principles,  such 
as  water  and  the  chlorides,  have  very  important  functions 
of  a  purely  physical  nature.  It  is  necessary,  for  example, 
that  the  blood  should  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
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chloride  of  Bodiam,  this  substance  modifying  and  r^nlating 
the  processes  of  absorption  and  probably  of  assimilation* 
In  addition,  however,  we  find  the  chlorides  as  constituent 
parts  of  every  tissue  and  organ  of  the  body,  and  so  closely 
united  with  the  nitrogenized  principles,  that  they  cannot  be 
completely  separated  without  incineration.  Those  inorganic 
matters,  the  function  of  which  is  so  marked  in  their  passage 
through  the  body,  are  found  laigely  as  constituents  of  the 
fluids,  and  are  less  abundant  in  the  solids.  They  are  con- 
tained in  quantity,  also,  in  the  liquid  excretions ;  and  any 
excess  over  the  amount  actually  required  by  the  system  is 
thrown  ofi^  in  this  way.  Other  inorganic  matters  are  espe- 
cially important  as  constituent  parts  of  the  tissues,  and  are 
more  abundant  in  the  solids  than  in  the  fluids.  Examples 
of  principles  of  this  class  are  the  salts  of  lime,  particularly 
the  phosphates.  These  are  also  in  a  condition  of  intimate 
union  with  organic  matter,  and  accompany  these  principles 
in  all  of  their  so-called  vital  acts. 

If  we  except  certain  simple  chemical  changes,  such  as  the 
decomposition  of  the  bicarbonates,  the  inorganic  elements  of 
food  do  not  necessarily  undergo  any  modification  in  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  They  are  generally  introduced  already  in 
combination  with  organic  matter,  and  accompany  it  in  the 
changes  which  it  passes  through  in  digestion,  assimilation 
by  the  blood,  deposition  in  the  tissues,  and  the  final  trans- 
formations that  result  in  the  various  excrementitious  mat- 
ters ;  so  that  we  find  the  inorganic  principles  united  with  the 
organic  matter  of  the  food  as  it  enters  the  body,  and  what 
seem  to  be  the  same  principles  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ganic excrementitious  matters;  but  between  these  two 
extreme:^,  are  the  various  operations  of  assimilation  and  dis- 
assimilation,  from  which  inorganic  matter  is  never  absent 
TVe  have  already  referred  to  these  facts  so  often,  under  the 
beads  of  proximate  principles,  alimentation,  digestion,  and 
excretion,  that  it  is  unnecessary,  in  this  connection,  to  dis- 
cuss them  more  fully. 
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Yarioos  combinations  of  bases  with  organic  acids  taken 
as  food,  as  the  acetates,  tartrates,  etc.,  found  in  fruits, 
undergo  decomposition  in  the  body,  and  are  transformed 
into  carbonates.  In  this  form  they  behave  precisely  like  the 
other  inorganic  salts.* 

Principles  consumed  hy  the  Organism. 

All  of  the  assimilable  organic  matter  taken  as  food  is  con- 
sumed in  the  organism ;  and  none  is  ever  dischai^ed  from  the 
body,  in  health,  in  the  form  under  which  it  was  introduced. 
The  principles  thus  consumed  in  nutrition  have  been  di- 
Tided  into  nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized ;  and,  although 
they  both  disappear  in  the  organism,  they  possess  certain 
marked  differences  in  their  properties,  and  probably,  also,  in 
their  relations  to  nutrition. 

Nitrogenized  Principles, — The  nitrogenized  principles, 
having  for  their  basis,  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen, undergo,  in  the  process  of  digestion  and  absorption, 
remarkable  changes ;  but  these  are  more  marked  with  rela- 
tion to  their  properties  than  their  ultimate  chemical  com- 
position. They  are  all  converted  into  the  nitrogenized 
elements  of  the  blood,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  transformed 
into  the  characteristic  nitrogenized  principles  of  the  different 
tissues,  and  are  appropriated  by  these  tissues,  to  supply  the 
place  of  worn-out  matter.  With  the  intimate  nature  of  this 
Beries  of  transformations,  we  are  entirely  unacquainted ;  but 
we  know  that  the  deposition  of  new  nitrogenized  matter  in 
the  tissues,  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 

^  It  is  a  fact  well  established  that  the  ingestion  of  certain  salts  of  yegetable 
origin  produces  alkaline  carbonates  of  the  same  bases,  which  are  discharged  in 
the  excretions.  The  replacement  of  the  yegetable  acid  in  this  way  by  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  weaker,  is  supposed  by  Milne-Edwards  to  be  due  to  the  action  of 
the  oxygen  in  the  process  of  respiration.  This  explanation  is  not  yery  satis- 
factory, but  the  fact  of  the  productioa  of  the  alkaline  carbonates  from  the 
vegetable  acid  salts  cannot  be  doubted  (  Milnk-Edwabds,  Lefons  tur  la  phyiiO' 
loffUf  Paris,  1862,  tome  vii.,  p.  681). 
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acts  of  nutrition,  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  loss  of 
matter  that  has  become  changed  into  the  nitrogenized  ele- 
ments of  excretion.  It  is  the  intermediate  series  of  phe- 
nomena that  is  so  obscure. 

The  nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  tissues 
may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  supply  of  new  matter.  For 
example,  a  diet  composed  of  nitrogenized  matter  in  a  readily 
assimilable  form  will  undoubtedly  affect  favorably  the  devel- 
opment of  the  corresponding  tissues  of  the  body ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  will  produce  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  in  power  and  development.  The  modi- 
fications in  nutrition  due  to  supply  have,  however,  certain 
well-defined  limits.  An  excess  taken  as  food  is  not  discharged 
in  the  fseces,  nor  does  it  pass  out  in  the  form  in  which  it 
entered  in  the  urine ;  but  it  apparently  undergoes  digestion, 
becomes  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  increases  the  quantity 
of  nitrogenized  excrementitious  matter  discharged,  particu- 
larly the  urea.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  great  increase  in 
the  elimination  of  urea  produced  by  an  excess  of  nitrogen- 
ized food.'  Whether  the  nitrogenized  matter  that  is  not 
actually  needed  in  nutrition  be  changed  into  urea  in  the 
blood,  or  whether  it  be  appropriated  by  the  tissues,  increas- 
ing the  activity  of  their  disassimilation,  is  a  question  difficult 
to  determine  experimentally.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
an  excess  of  nitrogenized  food  is  thrown  off  in  nearly  the 
same  way  as  an  excess  ef  inorganic  matter ;  the  difference 
being  that  the  latter  passes  out  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
entered,  and  the  former  is  discharged  in  the  form  of  nitro- 
genized excrementitious  matter. 

Development  of  Power  and  Endurance  hy  JStercue  and 
Diet  {Training). — The  nutrition  of  the  nitrogenized  ele- 
ments of  the  body  is  greatly  influenced  by  iiinctional 
exercise.  This  is  partly  local  and  partly  general  in  ita 
effects.    For  example,  by  the  persistent  exercise  of  particu- 

>  See  page  226. 
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muscles,  tbeir  development  can  be  carried  to  a  liigli 
degree  of  perfection,  tlie  rest  of  the  muscular  system  under- 
going no  change;  or  the  entire  muscular  system  may,  by 
appropriate  general  exercise,  be  made  to  increase  consider- 
ably in  voliiiiie,  and  a  person  may  become  capable  of  great 
endurance,  under  an  ordinary  diet.  It  is  surprising,  some- 
times, to  see  how  small  an  amount  of  well-regulated  exercise 
will  accomplish  this  end.  But  if  it  be  desired  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  strength  and  endurance,  it  is  necessary  to 
carefully  regulate  the  diet  as  well  as  the  exercise.  Those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  "training"  men,  particularly  for 
lOgilistic  encounters,  have  long  since  demonstrated  prae- 
acally  certain  facts  which  physiologists  have  been  rather 
slow  to  appreciate.  By  carefully  regulating  the  diet,  con- 
fining it  chiefly  to  nitrogenized  articles,  eliminating  fat 
entirely,  and  reducing  the  starchy  elements  to  the  minimum ; 
by  regulating  the  exercise  so  as  to  increase  the  nutritive 
activity  of  all  the  muscles  to  the  greatest  jiossible  extent ; 
liy  inereosmg  the  respiratory  activity  by  running,  etc.,  and 
removing  from  the  body  all  the  unnecessary  adijiose  tissue ; 
by  all  these  means,  wliich  favor  nutritive  assimilation  by 
tlie  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  organism,  a  man  may  be 

trained"  so  as  to  be  capable  of  immense  muscular  eflbrt 

id  endurance. 
The  process  of  training,  skilfully  carried  out,  is  in 
accordance  with  what  are  now  admitted  as  physiological 
lawa  ;  though  it  has  been  practised  for  years  by  igno- 
rant persons,  and  its  rules  are  entirely  empirical.  It  is 
stated  that  the  athletes  of  ancient  times,  while  vigorously 
exercising  the  muscles,  favored  by  their  diet  the  development 
of  fat,  so  as  to  be  better  able  to  resist  the  blows  of  their  aii- 

igonlsts.'   However  this  may  be,  since  the  English  prize-ring 
been  regularly  organized,  or  since  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  system  of  training  has  been  entirely  differ- 

it,  and  fat  lias  been,  as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  every 

Biuuioa,  AlAlrlic  Training  aid  UealtA,  Oiford  Mil  Londoa,  I80B,  p.  87, 
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part  of  the  body.  Fat  is  regarded  by  trainers  as  inert  mat^ 
ter ;  and  they  recognize,  practically  at  least,  the  fact  that 
the  characteristic  functions  of  parts  depend  for  their  activity 
upon  their  nitrogenized  constituents.  The  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  for  example,  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
and  condition  of  its  musculine ;  and  it  has  been  found,  prac- 
tically, that  the  muscular  system  can  be  most  thoroughly  de- 
veloped by  carefully  graduated  exercise  and  a  diet  composed 
largely  of  nitrogenized  matter.  In  the  r^ular  system  of 
training,  starch,  sugar,  fat,  and  liquids  are  avoided ;  and 
the  diet  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  rare  meats,  eggs,  and 
stale  bread  or  toast,  with  oatmeal-gruel.  The  oatmeal  has 
been  used  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
useful  in  keeping  the  bowels  in  good  condition.  A  very 
small  amount  of  alcohol  and  other  nervous  stimulants, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  home-brewed  ale,  sherry  wine,  and 
tea,  are  allowed.  Sexual  intercourse  and  all  unusual  ner- 
vous excitement  are  interdicted. 

Those  who  adopt  absolutely  the  classification  of  food  into 
plastic,  or  tissue-forming,  and  calorific,  or  respiratory,  would 
regard  this  course  of  diet  as  eminently  plastic ;  but  during 
the  severe  habitual  exercise,  which  is  most  rigid  after  the 
man  has  been  "  trained  down  "  so  that  his  fat  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  the  respiratory  power  and  the  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  are  immensely  increased,  while  the  proportion 
of  hydro-carbons  in  the  food  is  very  small. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  discuss  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view  all  of  the  minutise  of  training.  Many  of  its 
traditional  rules  are  trivial  and  unimportant ; '  but  it  is  cer- 

^  A  very  curious  account  qf  training,  the  more  interesting  aa  it  contains  the 
essentials  of  the  methods  employed  at  the  present  day,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book 
on  pugilism,  called  Boxiana.  This  work  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Captain 
Barclay  (  The  Art  of  Training. — Boxiana  ;  or  8keUhe$  of  Modem  PHjilitm^  «»- 
iaining  all  the  Tran^adum*  of  note  connected  vnth  the  Pnie-Ring^  during  tht 
Years  1821,  1822,  1823,  London  (no  date).  The  subject  of  training  has  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  within  the  last  few  years  in  connection  with 
boating ;  but  the  brutal  practice  of  prize-fighting  affords,  probably,  the  best 
examples  of  strength,  endurance,  and  nenrous  energy. 
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tainly  a  question  of  great  physiological  interest  to  study  the 
processes  by  which  the  muscular  strength  and  endurance 
of  a  man  may  be  brought  to  the  highest  point  of  devel- 
opment. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  results  of  thorough 
training  is  the  development  of  immense  endurance  and 
"  wind."  This  is  accomplished  by  running  and  prolonged 
exercise,  not  so  violent  as  to  be  exhausting,  and  always  fol- 
lowed by  ablutions  and  frictions,  so  as  to  secure  a  full  re- 
action. The  surprising  faculty  of  endurance  thus  developed 
must  be  due  in  a  great  measure  to  nervous  power  as  well  as 
to  gradual,  careful,  and  perfectly  physiological  development 
of  the  muscular  system.  A  man  may  be  brought  into  the 
ring  in  what  would  appear  to  be  perfect  condition ;  but  if  he 
be  trained  down  too  much  or  too  rapidly,  he  is  liable  to 
give  out  after  comparatively  slight  exertion.  A  man  who 
does  not  possess  the  required  constitutional  stamina  and  ner- 
vous power  is  likely  to  break  down  in  training,  and  can- 
not be  brought  to  proper  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  in  perfect  condition  is  capable  of  the  maximum  of 
muscular  exertion  for  an  hour,  or  can  walk  a  hundred  miles 
in  a  day. 

It  is  a  question  of  great  importance,  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  nutrition,  to  determine  whether  the  extraordi- 
nary muscular  power  developed  by  severe  training  be,  in  the 
end,  beneficial  or  deleterious.  This  can  be  answered  very 
easily  upon  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  grounds.  A  fully- 
grown,  well-developed  man,  in  perfect  health,  may  be  trained 
so  as  to  be  brought  to  what  is  technically  called  fine  condi- 
tion, and  he  will  present  at  that  time  all  the  animal  func- 
tions in  their  perfection.  lie  is  then  a  model  of  a  physical 
man ;  and  the  only  consequences  that  can  result  from  such 
a  course  are  beneficial.  The  argument  that  professional 
pugilists  are  short-lived  is  fallacious ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  almost  all  of  them,  after  training  for  and  passing 
through  an  encounter,  immediately  relapse  into  a  course  of 
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life,  in  which  all  physiological  laws  are  habituallj  violated. 
Daring  training,  even  of  the  most  severe  character,  not  only  is 
great  attention  paid  to  diet  and  exercise,  but  all  of  the  func- 
tions are  scrupulously  watched.    Tranquillity  of  mind,  avoid- 
ance of  exhaustion,  of  artificial  excitement,  stimulants,  tobac- 
co, etc.,  are  strictly  enjoined ;  and  the  process  is  always  very 
gradual,  especially  at  its  commencement,  and  is  continued 
for  several  months.     The  cases  in  which  training  has  been 
followed  by  bad  effects  are  entirely  different    Undeveloped 
boys  are  frequently  trained  for  boating,  in  the  most  reckless 
manner,  until  they  break  down.  ,  An  attempt  is  made  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  weeks  what  can  only  be  done  physio- 
logically in  several  months ;  and  the  result  is,  that  some  of 
the  vital  organs,  particularly  the  heart,  are  liable  to  become 
permanently  injured.    To  improve  the  "wind"  and  endur- 
ance, a  person  undergoes  the  most  violent  exercise,  which  is 
followed  by  great  exhaustion,  intense  respiratory  distress, 
and  disturbance  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  these  vital  parts 
being  suddenly  forced  far  beyond  their  functional  capacity. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  danger  of  permanent  disturb- 
ances of  the  system,  such  as  have  been  frequently  observed ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  bad  results, 
from  the  fact  that  amateurs  are  trained  together,  five  or  six 
under  one  man,  and  are  more  or  less  independent,  while  the 
professional  is  never  out  of  the  sight  of  his  trainer  for  months, 
and  during  that  time  is  under  complete  control.     There  is, 
it  seems,  every  physiological  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  general  system  to  bring  it  to  the  highest  point 
of  functional  activity  by  training ;  but  if  this  be  not  done 
with  great  caution  and  judgment,  it  is  liable  to  be  followed 
by  serious  results. 

Non-Nitrogenized  Principles. — The  non-nitn^nized 
principles  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the  alimentary  sub- 
stances we  have  just  considered.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
not  indispensable  to  the  nutrition  of  all  animals.    The  car- 
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nivora,  for  example,  may  be  well  noiirUhed  upon  a  diet  com- 
posed exclusively  of  nitrogenized  matter;  and  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made  upon  training  show  that  tlie  human 
Bubject  may  be  brought  to  a  high  condition  of  physical 
development,  when  Etarch,  Bugar,  and  fat  are  almost  en- 
tirely eliminated  from  the  food.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  the  division  of  the  food  into  plastic  and  calorific  ele- 
ments is  not  absolute,  and  that  the  animal  temperature 
may  be  maintained  withont  the  hydro-carbons.  The  nitro- 
genized principles  certainly  are  the  only  class  of  alimentary 
substances  capable  of  forming  muscular  tissue  ;  but,  hy  cer- 
tain transformations,  with  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted,  tliis  class  of  substances  is  ca|>able  of 
producing  heat  and  of  furnishing  the  carbonic  acid  elimi- 
nated in  respiration.  The  n  on -nitrogenized  principles  are 
incapable  in  themselves  of  meeting  the  nutritive  demands 
of  the  system,  and  they  are  either  consumed  without  form- 
ing part  of  the  tissues,  or  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  fiit. 
These  questions  we  have  already  considered  fully  under  the 
head  of  alimentation ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  fat  always  exists  in  the  liody  uncombined, 
either  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue  or  fatty  granulations  in 
the  substance  of  other  tissues. 

The  non-nitrogenized  elements  taken  up  by  the  blood 
may  be  divided  iuto  two  varieties :  one,  the  sugars,  com- 
posed of  carbon  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tions to  form  water,  constituting  the  true  hydro-carbons ; 
and  the  other,  the  fats,  in  which  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
do  not  exist  in  the  proportion  to  form  water.  We  speak  of 
the  sugars  only,  because  starch  and  all  varieties  of  sugar 
taken  as  food  are  transformed  into  glucose. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  proximate  principles,  ali- 
mentation, and  glycogenosis,  we  have  already  referred  to  the 
destination  of  the  true  liydro-carbons  in  the  organism.  They 
are  taken  as  food  to  a  considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  starch,  and  are  formed  constantly  by  the  liver,  in  all 
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classes  of  animals.  Sugar  is  never  discharged  from  the  body 
in  health,'  nor  is  it  deposited  in  any  part  of  the  organism,  even 
as  a  temporary  condition.  It  generally  disappears  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  How  is  sugar  destroyed, 
and  what  relation  does  it  bear  to  nutrition  ?  In  studying  the 
changes  which  it  is  capable  of  passing  through,  it  has  been 
found  that  it  may  be  converted  into  lactic  acid,  or  be  changed 
into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  but  precisely  to  what  extent  the 
sugars  undergo  these  changes,  or  how  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  inspired  oxygen,  it  has  been  impossible  thus  far  to  deter- 
mine. We  must  be  content  to  say  that  the  exact  changes 
which  the  sugars  undergo  in  nutrition  are  unknown.  They 
seem  very  important  in  development,  being  abundant  in  the 
food  and  formed  largely  in  the  system  in  early  life.*  They 
certainly  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues; 
and  it  would  seem  that  they  must  be  important  in  the  two 
remaining  phenomena  of  nutrition,  namely,  the  formation 
of  fat  and  the  development  of  animal  heat.  The  relations 
of  sugar  to  these  two  processes  will  be  taken  up  under  their 
appropriate  heads. 

The  fats  taken  as  food  are  either  consumed  in  the  organ- 
ism, or  are  dei^osited  in  the  form  of  adipose  tissue.  That 
the  fats  are  consumed,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  in 
the  normal  alimentation  of  man,  fat  is  a  constant  article, 
and  it  is  never  discharged  from  the  body.  We  are  forced 
to  admit,  however,  that  the  changes  which  fat  undergoes  in 
its  process  of  destruction  are  not  thoroughly  understood. 
All  that  we  positively  know  is,  that  the  fatty  principles 
of  the  food  are  formed  into  a  fine  emulsion  in  the  small  in- 
testine, and  are  taken  up,  chiefly  by  the  lacteals,  and  dis- 
charged into  the  venous  system.      For  a  time,  during  ab- 

*  We  haye  already  noted  the  exceptional  discharge  of  sugar,  fat,  and  nitro- 
genized  matter  in  the  milk. 

*  We  have  already  noted  these  facts,  as  well  as  the  production  of  glyco- 
genic matter  and  sugar  in  animals  deprived  entirely  of  starch  and  sugar  in  their 
food,  when  it  seems  that  the  formation  must  take  place  from  the  albuminoid 
principles. 
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eorption,  fat  may  exist  In  certain  quantity  in  tlie  blood; 
but  it  soon  disappeara,  and  is  either  destroyed  directly  in  the 
circulator}'  system,  or  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  adipose 
tissue  to  supply  a  certain  amount  of  this  substance  con- 
fiumed.  That  it  may  be  destroyed  directly  is  proven  by  the 
consumption  of  fat  in  instances  where  the  amount  of  adipose 
matter  is  insignificant ;  and  that  the  adipose  tissue  of  the 
organism  may  be  consumed  is  shown  by  its  rapid  disappear- 
ance in  star  ration. 

Tlie  question  of  the  relations  of  fat  to  nutrition  is  im- 
portant, but  somewhat  obscure.  It  does  not  take  part  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  parts  that  are  endowed,  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree, with  the  so-called  vital  functions;  and  when  these 
tissues  are  brought  to  their  highest  point  of  functional  de- 
velopment, the  fat  is  entirely  removed  from  their  substance. 
If  fat  be  not  a  plastic  material,  it  would  seem  to  have  no  func- 
tion remaining  hut  that  of  keeping  up,  by  its  oxitlation,  the 
animal  temperature.  But  it  is  not  proven  that  liit,  or  fat  and 
sugar,  are  the  sole  principles  concerned  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  generation  of  heat ;  for  both  of  these 
phenomena  occur  in  the  carnivora,  and  in  man,  when  fat  and 
sugar  are  eliminated  from  the  food  and  the  fat  in  the  body  baa 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Fat  is  undoubtedly  destroyed 
in  the  organism,  and  probably  assists  in  the  formation  of  the 
carbonic  acid  eliminated;  it  Is  also  taken  in  much  larger 
proportion  in  cold  than  in  temperate  or  warm  climates;' 
but  we  cannot,  with  our  present  information,  say  without 
reserve,  that  fats  and  sugar  are  oxidized  directly,  by  a  pro- 
cess with  which  we  are  familiar  under  the  name  of  com- 
bustion, and  that  their  exclusive  function  is  the  production 
of  animal  heat. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fat  is  generally  deposited  in  tissues 
during  their  retrograde  processes.  The  muscular  fibres  of 
the  ntems,  during  the  involution  of  this  organ  after  partu- 
rition, become  the  seat  of  a  deposit  of  fatty  granulations. 
'  See  tdL  il,  AUmenUtioo,  p,  13S, 
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Long  disuse  of  any  part  will  produce  such  changes  in  its 
power  of  appropriating  nitrogenized  matter  for  its  regenera- 
tion,  that  it  soon  becomes  atrophied  and  altered.  Instead 
of  the  normal  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  tissue,  we  have, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  deposition  of  fatty  matter. 
The  fat  is  here  inert,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  substance 
that  gives  to  the  part  its  characteristic  function.  These  phe- 
nomena are  strikingly  apparent  in  muscles  that  have  been 
long  disused  or  paralyzed,  or  in  nerves  that  have  lost  their 
functional  activity.  If  the  change  be  not  too  extensive,  the 
fat  may  be  made  to  disappear,  and  the  part  will  return  to  its 
normal  constitution,  by  appropriate  exercise ;  but  frequently 
the  alteration  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  be  irremediable  and 
permanent.  This  condition  is  known  in  pathology  under 
the  name  of  fatty  degeneration — a  term  which  implies  that 
the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  part  are  changed  or  d^en- 
erated  into  fat,  and  which  is  not  strictly  correct.  During  the 
ordinary  process  of  nutrition,  the  nitrogenized  elements  are 
removed  by  disassimilation,  and  new  matter,  of  the  same 
kind,  is  deposited ;  but  when  the  so-called  fatty  degenera- 
tion ocures,  fat  is  substituted  for  the  nitrogenized  substance. 
This  change,  then,  should  rather  be  called  fatty  substitution.' 
Accurate  observations  have  shown  that,  in  young  ani- 
mals, rapidly  fattened,  all  the  adipose  matter  in  the  body 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  taken  in  as  food ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  fat  may  be  produced  de  novo  in  the  organism. 

Formaiion  and  Deposition  of  Fat. — The  question  of  the 
generation  of  fat  in  the  economy  is  one  of  great  importance. 
Whatever  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  accompanying 
the  destruction  of  non-nitrogenized  matter  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  fat  stored  up  in  the  body  is  consumed, 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  in  any  of  the  elements  of  food,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  taken  into  the  alimentary  canal.     It  is 

*  LiTTRB  ET  Robin,  Didiimnaire  de  medteiney  Paris,  1865,  p.  1444,  Article, 
SubtlUuiion  ffrais$eu9e. 
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endered  probable,  indeed,  by  the  few  experiments  tlmt  bave 
been  made  on  tbe  eubjcct,  tbat  obesity  increases  tbe  power 
of  resistance  to  inanition."  At  all  events,  in  stanation,  the 
fotty  (TtiBtituents  of  the  body  are  the  first  to  he  eonanmed, 
and  they  almost  entirely  disappear  before  death.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  sugar  is  never  deposited  in  anj'  part  of 
the  organism,  and  is  only  a  temporary  constitneTit  of  the 
blood.  If  the  sugars  and  fats  have,  in  certain  regards,  simi- 
lar fnnctions  in  nutrition,  and  if,  in  addition  to  the  mechani- 
cal functions  of  fat.  it  may  be  retained  in  the  organism  for 
nse  under  extraordinary  conditions,  it  becomes  very  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  the  mechanism  of  ita  production  and  depo- 
sition. 

The  production  of  fatty  matter  by  certain  insects,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  fut  supplied  with  the  food,  was  estahlislied  long 
■go  by  the  researches  of  Huber,  whose  experiments  were 
fully  confirmed  by  Dumas  and  Milne-Edwards.'  A  little 
later,  similar  observations  were  made  upon  birds,  by  Persoz,' 
and  upon  birds  and  mammals,  by  Boussinganlt.'  Some  of 
the  experiments  of  Bonssingault  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  they  were  made  njion  pigs,  in  which  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus closely  resembles  tliat  of  tbe  human  subject.  They 
ehowed  conclusively  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  more 
&t  exists  in  the  bodies  of  animals  than  can  he  accounted  for 
by  the  total  amount  of  fat  taken  as  food  added  to  tbe  fat  ex- 
isting at  birth.  In  some  very  interesting  experiments  with 
relation  to  the  iuBuence  of  different  kinds  of  food  upon  the 
development  of  fat,  it  was  ascertained  tliat  fat  could  be  pro- 
duced in  animals  upon  a  regimen,  sufficiently  nitrogenized, 
but  deprived  of  fatty  matters ;  but  tbe  fact  should  be  recog- 

See  roL  iL,  AlimraUtion,  p.  SS. 

HlLNK-EliwiBra,  Ltfoni  tur  la  pk^atogir,  Paris,  186!,  lome  vil.,  p,  fiS8, 

pKHHra,  SipMeRcn  lur  frnffivii  da  dim. — Ccmplti  rtudut,  Pkria,  1814, 
I  XTiiL,  p.  !4B. 

BoceaiNOAiTLT,  StthtrrAn  rrpfrimaitala  tur  It  dintlojijitmenl  dt  la  jniiM 
jmndaU  FalimtHMim  da  animaia. — Memoan  dt  ckimie  a^ritxiU  et  de  phyaiJogit, 
Fkris  ISM,  p.  lOS,  <(•>;. 
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nized  "  that  the  nutriment  which  produces  the  most  rapid 
and  pronounced  fattening  is  precisely  that  which  joins  to  the 
proper  proportion  of  albuminoid  substances  the  greatest  pro- 
portion of  fatty  principles."  * 

Animals  cannot  be  fattened  without  a  certain  variety  in 
the  regimen.  We  have  already  discussed  the  necessity  of  a 
varied  diet,  and  have  shown  that  an  animal  will  die  of  star- 
vation when  confined  exclusively  to  one  class  of  principles, 
even  if  this  be  of  the  most  nutritious  character ; '  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  refer  again  to  the  experiments  which  have 
demonstrated  that  a  diet  confined  exclusively  to  starch, 
sugar^  or  fat,  or  even  pure  albumen  or  fibrin,  cannot  sus- 
tain life,  much  less  fatten  an  animaL  We  are  prepared, 
then,  to  understand  why,  in  the  pigs  experimented  upon  by 
Boussingault,  a  regimen  confined  to  potatoes  did  not  prove 
to  be  fattening,  notwithstanding  the  large  proportion  of 
starch,'  and  that  fat  was  produced  in  abundance  only  when 
the  food  presented  the  proper  variety  of  principles. 

Very  little  is  known  concerning  the  precise  mechanism 
of  the  production  of  fat.  The  experiments  of  Boussingault 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  formed  from  any  kind 
of  food,  even  when  it  is  exclusively  nitrogenized ;  *  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  matter  of  common  observaticto  that  certain 
articles  of  diet  are  more  favorable  to  its  deposition  than 
others ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  the  herbivora  are  fattened 
much  more  readily,  as  a  rule,  than  the  camivora. 

Theoretical  considerations  would  immediately  point  to 
starch  and  sugar  as  the  elements  of  food  most  easily  con- 
vertible into  fat,  as  they  contain  the  same  elements,  though 
in  different  proportions ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 

'  BOUSSINQAULT,  op,  cU.y  p.  167. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  Alimentation,  p.  128. 

»  Op,  cit.,  p.  122. 

^  The  researches  of  Wurtz  have  shown  that  certain  of  the  albuminoid  prin- 
ciples can  be  converted  into  fatty  acids  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  and  heat,  and 
that  this  may  also  occur  spontaneously  (WmtTZ,  8ur  la  trana/ormatuni  de  U 
Jibrifu  en  acide  hutyrigue, — CompUi  reruhUj  Paris,  1844,  tome  xviiL,  p.  704). 
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this  view  is  correct.  It  is  said  that  in  sugar-growing  sec- 
tions, during  the  period  of  grinding  the  cane,  the  laborers 
become  excessively  fat,  from  eating  large  quantities  of  the 
saccharine  matter.  We  cannot  refer  to  any  exact  scientific 
observations  on  this  point,  but  the  fact  is  pretty  generally 
admitted  by  physiologists.  Again,  it  has  been  frequently  a 
matter  of  individual  experience  that  sugar  and  starch  are 
favorable  to  the  deposition  of  fat,  especially  when  there  is  a 
constitutional  tendency  to  obesity.  A  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this,  and  one  which  has  met  with  considerable 
notoriety,  is  worthy  of  mention,  though  not  reported  by  a 
scientific  observer.  We  refer  to  the  letter  on  corpulence,  by 
Mr.  Banting.*  The  writer  of  this  curious  pamphlet,  in  1862, 
was  sixty-six  years  old,  five  feet  and  five  inches  in  height, 
and  weighed  two  himdred  and  two  pounds.  Under  the  ad- 
vice of  Mr.  William  Harvey,  F.  K.  C.  S.,  of  London,  he  con- 
fined himself  to  a  diet  containing  no  sugar,  and  as  little 
starch  and  fat  as  possible.  Continuing  this  regimen  for  one 
year,  he  gradually  lost  weight,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
pound  each  week,  until  he  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pounds.  At  the  time  the  last  edition  of  the  pam- 
phlet was  published,  in  1864,  he  enjoyed  perfect  health  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  his  weight  varying 
only  to  the  extent  of  one  pound,  more  or  less,  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  This  little  tract  is  very  interesting,  both  from 
the  importance  of  its  physiological  relations  and  its  quaint 
literary  style.  It  has  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  many 
persons  suflfering  from  excessive  adipose  development  have 
adopted  the  system  here  advised,  with  results  more  or  less 
favorable.  A  study  of  the  course  of  diet  here  prescribed 
shows  it  be  a  pretty  rigid  training  system,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  succulent  vegetables  and  liquids,  which  are  allowed 
without  restriction.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  plan  have  exceeded  the 
limits  prescribed,  and  neglected  the  caution  of  the  author 

1  Banting,  LeUer  on  Corpulence^  London,  1864. 
92 
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always  to  employ  it  under  the  advice  of  a  physician ;  and 
its  too  rigid  enforcement  has  been  followed  by  serions  dis- 
turbances in  general  nutrition.  Others,  however,  have  veri- 
fied the  favorable  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Banting. 

It  is  diflScult  to  explain  the  remarkable  constitutional 
tendency  to  obesity  observed  in  some  individuals,  which  is 
very  often  hereditary.  Such  persons  will  become  very  fat 
upon  a  comparatively  low  diet,  while  others  deposit  but  lit- 
tle adipose  matter,  even  when  the  regimen  is  abundant.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  former  are  generally  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  starchy,  saccharine,  and  fatty  elements 
of  food,  while  the  latter  consume  a  greater  proportion  ot 
nitrogenized  matter. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  remark  that  the  habit  of  taking 
large  quantities  of  liquids  favors  the  formation  of  fat ;  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  scientific  basis  for  such  an  opinion. 
As  to  the  formation  of  fat  by  any  particular  organ  or  oigans 
in  the  body,  no  positive  scientific  view  has  been  advanced, 
except  the  proposition  by  Bernard,  that  the  liver  had  this 
function,  in  addition  to  its  glycogenic  oflSce.  This  we  have 
already  discussed,  and  have  shown  that  such  a  function  is 
far  from  being  positively  established.^ 

Condition  under  which  Fat  exists  in  the  Organism. — ^It 
is  said  that  fat  combined  with  phosphorus  is  imited  with  ni- 
trogenized matter  in  the  substance  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  but 
its  condition  here  is  not  well  understood,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  nervous  system.  A  small  quantity  of 
fat  is  contained  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  a  little  is  held 
in  solution  in  the  bile ;  but  with  these  exceptions,  fat  always 
exists  in  the  body  isolated  and  uncombined  with  nitrogen- 
ized matter,  in  the  form  of  granules  or  globules  and  of  adipose 
tissue.  The  three  varieties  of  fat  are  here  combined  in 
variable  proportions,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  differences  in 
its  consistence  in  different  situations.     The  ultimate  ele- 

>  See  page  828. 
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ments  of  fat  are,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  the  two 
latter  in  unequal  proportions.  It  has  been  found  very  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  obtain  either  stearine,  margarine,  or  oleine 
in  a  condition  of  sufficient  purity  to  ascertain  their  exact 
ultimate  composition.^ 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  Adipose  Tissue, — ^Adipose 
tissue  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  interstices  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue,  where  it  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
panniculus  adiposus.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  confounded 
with  the  so-called  cellular  or  areolar  tissue,  and  is  simply 
associated  with  it  without  being  one  of  its  essential  parts ; 
for  the  areolar  tissue  is  abundant  in  certain  situations,  as  the 
eyelids  and  scrotum,  where  there  is  no  adipose  matter,  and 
adipose  tissue  exists  sometimes,  as  in  the  marrow  of  the 
bones,  without  any  areolar  tissue. 

Adipose  tissue  is  widely  distributed  in  the  body,  and  has 
important  mechanical  functions.*  Its  anatomical  element  is 
a  vesicle,  from  -g^  to  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  composed 
of  a  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  gg^^^^  of  an  inch 
thick,  enclosing  fluid  contents.'  The  form  of  the  vesicles  is 
naturally  rounded  or  ovoid ;  but  in  microscopical  prepara- 
tions they  are  generally  compressed  so  as  to  become  irregu- 
larly polyhedrical.  The  membrane  sometimes  presents  a 
small  nucleus  attached  to  its  inner  surface.  The  contents 
are  a  minute  quantity  of  an  albuminoid  fluid  moistening  the 
internal  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  a  mixture  of  oleine, 
margarine,  and  stearine,  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  but  becoming  harder  on  cooling.*  Little  rosettes 
formed  of  acicular  crystals  of  margarine  are  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  fat- vesicles,  when  the  temperature  is  rather  low. 

^  Robin  et  Verdkil,  TraiU  de  ehimie  cuiaiomique  el  phynolo^iquey  Paris,  1868, 
tome  iii,  p.  105. 

*  See  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  p.  65. 

'  Limuc  ET  Robin,  Diethnnaire  de  m^deeine,  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Adipeitx, 

*  Todd  and  Bowman,  Phytiological  Anatomy  and  Phytioioffy  of  Man,  Phila- 
delphia, 1857,  p.  89. 
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The  adipose  vesicles  are  collected  into  little  lobules,  from 
Tjij-  to  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter/  which  are  surrounded  by  a 
rather  wide  net-work  of  capillary  blood-vessels.  Close  ex- 
amination of  these  vessels  shows  that  they  frequently  sur- 
round individual  fat-cells,  in  the  form  of  single  loops. 
There  is  no  distribution  of  .nerves  or  lymphatics  to  the  ele- 
ments of  adipose  tissue. 

It  is  seen  by  this  sketch  of  the  structure  of  adipose  tis- 
sue, that  there  is  no  anatomical  reason  for  classing  these 
vesicles  with  the  ductless  glands,  as  is  done  by  some  physi- 
ologists. They  undoubtedly,  under  certain  conditions,  have 
the  power  of  filling  themselves  with  fat ;  but  it  would  be 
no  more  appropriate  to  call  this  a  secretion  than  to  apply  this 
tenn  to  the  development  and  nutrition  of  the  muscular  sub- 
stance within  the  sarcolemma. 

Conditions  which  influence  Nutrition. — We  know  more 
concerning  the  conditions  that  influence  the  general  pro- 
cess of  nutrition  than  about  the  nature  of  the  process  itselfl 
It  will  be  seen,  for  example,  when  we  come  to  study  the  dot- 
vons  system,  that  there  are  nerves  which  regulate,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  nutritive  forces.  We  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  nutrition  is  eflected  through  the  influence  of  the 
nerves,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  certain  nerves,  by  regulating 
the  supply  of  blood,  and  perhaps  by  other  influences,  are 
capable  of  modifying  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  a  very  consid- 
erable extent. 

In  discussing  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  parts,  we  have  shown  that  this  is  not  only  desirable 
but  indispensable ;  and  the  proper  perfonnance  of  the  func- 
tions of  all  parts  involves  the  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  true  that  the  separate  parts  of  the  organism  and  the 
organism  as  a  whole  have  a  limited  existence ;  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  change  of  nitrogenized,  living  substance  into 
eflete  matter,  a  process  that  is  increased  in  activity  by  phys- 

>  LiTTEE  IT  R0B15,  he,  eii. 
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iological  exercise,  consumes,  so  to  speak,  a  definite  amount 
of  the  limited  life  of  the  part.  Physiological  exercise 
increases  disassimilation,  but  it  also  increases  the  activity  of 
nutrition  and  favors  development.  It  is  a  favorite  sophism 
to  assert  that  bodily  or  mental  effort  is  made  always  at  the 
expense  of  a  definite  amount  of  vitality  and  matter  consumed. 
This  is  partly  true,  but  mainly  false.  Work  involves  change 
into  effete  matter ;  but  when  restricted  within  physiological 
limits,  it  engenders  a  corresponding  activity  of  nutrition, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  supply  from  without  be  suflS- 
cient.  Other  things  being  equal,  a  man  will  live  longer 
under  a  system  of  physiological  exercise  of  every  part,  than 
if  he  made  the  least  effort  possible.  It  is,  indeed,  only  by 
such  use  of  parts  that  they  can  undergo  proper  development 
and  become  the  seat  of  normal  nutrition.  But  notwith- 
standing all  these  facts,  life  is  self-limited.  Unless  subjected 
to  some  process  which  arrests  all  changes,  such  as  cold,  the 
action  of  preservative  fluids,  etc.,  organic  substances  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  transformation.  In  the  living  body,  their 
disassimilation  and  nutrition  are  unceasing ;  and  after  they 
are  removed  from  the  influence  of  what  is  called  life,  they 
change,  first  losing  irritability,  ,or  becoming  incapable  of 
performing  their  functions,  and  afterward  decomposing  into 
matters  which,  like  the  results  of  their  disassimilation,  are 
destined  to  be  appropriated  by  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Nutrition  suflScient  to  supply  the  physiological  decay  of 
parts  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  wonderful  forces 
in  the  fecundated  ovum  lead  it  through  a  process  of  develop- 
ment that  requires,  in  the  human  subject,  more  than  twenty 
years  for  its  completion ;  and  when  development  ceases,  no 
one  can  say  why  it  becomes  arrested,  nor  can  we  give  any 
sufficient  reason  why,  with  a  suflScient  and  appropriate  sup- 
ply of  material,  a  man  should  not  grow  indefinitely.  After 
the  being  is  fully  developed,  and  during  what  is  known  as 
the  adult  period,  the  supply  seems  to  be  about  equal  to  the 
waste.    But  after  this,  nutrition  gradually  becomes  deficient. 
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and  the  deposition  of  new  matter  in  progressive  old  age  is 
more  and  more  inadequate  to  supply  the  place  of  the  living 
nitrogenized  substance.  We  may  at  this  time,  as  an  excep- 
tion, have  a  considerable  deposition  of  fat,  but  the  nitrogoi- 
ized  matter  is  always  deficient,  and  the  proportion  of  inert 
inorganic  matter  combined  with  it  is  increased. 

There  can  be  little  if  any  doubt  that  the  forces  which 
induce  the  regeneration  or  nutrition  of  parts  •reside  in  the 
organic  nitrogenized  substance,  and  that  they  give  to  the 
parts  their  characteristic  functions,  which  we  call  vital ;  the 
inorganic  matter  being  passive,  or  having,  at  the  most, 
purely  physical  functions.  If,  therefore,  as  age  advances^ 
the  organic  matter  be  gradually  losing  the  power  of  com- 
pletely regenerating  its  substance,  and  if  its  proportioii 
be  progressively  diminishing,  while  the  inorganic  matter  is 
increasing  in  quantity,  a  time  will  come  when  some  of  tbe 
organs  necessary  to  life  will  be  unable  to  perform  thdr 
office.  When  this  occurs  we  have  death  from  old  age,  or 
physiological  dissolution.  This  may  be  a  gradual  fSadlure  of 
the  general  process  of  nutrition,  or  it  may  attack  some  one 
organ  or  system.  Why  death  is  thus  certain  to  occur,  we  do 
not  know,  any  more  than  we  can  explain  why  and  how 
animals  live. 

The  modifications  in  nutrition  due  to  the  very  varied  in 
fluences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  present  a  most 
extended  subject  for  discussion ;  but  we  shall  not  touch  upon 
any  of  these  influences  that  are  not  purely  physiological 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  modifications,  are  those 
due  to  age,  constituting,  as  they  do,  in  early  life,  the  process 
of  development.  They  will  be  treated  of  fully  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  generation.  It  is  evident,  also,  from 
what  we  have  already  said,  that  each  tissue  and  organ  has 
its  own  conditions  of  nutrition  and  development ;  and  this 
constitutes  another  interesting  division  of  the  subject,  the 
mure  so,  because  the  nutrition  and  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual tissues  are  closely  connected  with  the  processes  of 
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regeneration  and  repair  after  injury.  We  have  stated,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  that  is  positively  known  of  the  nutrition 
of  the  fully-formed  tissues  of  the  body ;  but  their  develop- 
ment belongs  to  embryology.  If  we  were  t9  attempt  to 
follow  the  processes  of  regeneration  after  injury  in  nerves, 
muscles,  bone,  etc.,  we  would  be  compelled  to  pass^almost 
immediately  into  the  domain  of  pathology.  The  influences 
of  climate,  respiratory  activity,  food,  etc.,  have  already  been 
considered  under  the  heads  of  respiration,  alimentation,  and 
excretion,  and  will  be  touched  upon  again  in  connection 
with  animal  heat. 

Producta  of  Disaaaimila/tion. — It  only  remains  now  to 
recapitulate  briefly  the  mode  of  production  of  the  excretions. 
The  process  of  disassimilation,  we  are  aware,  always  accom- 
panies nutrition,  and  the  substances  thus  formed  are  the 
result  of  the  final  changes  of  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
tissues.  As  we  have  seen  in  studying  the  urine,  the  excre- 
mentitious  principles  proper  are  always  associated  with  in- 
organic matter,  which  has  passed  through  the  organism; 
and  while  there  are  many  eflete  substances  that  we  have 
been  able  to  recognize,  there  are  probably  others  which  have 
thus  far  escaped  observation.  It  is  almost  futile  to  specu- 
late upon  the  probable  bearing  which  the  discovery  of  new 
excrementitious  principles  will  have  upon  pathological  con- 
ditions, while  there  are  so  many,  which  we  now  know  only 
by  name,  their  relations  to  the  different  tissues  being  still 
obscure ;  but  if  we  reason  from  the  light  thrown  upon  cer- 
tain diseased  conditions  by  the  fact  that  urea,  the  urates,  and 
cholesterine  are  liable  to  be  retained  in  the  blood  and  produce 
certain  symptoms,  we  may  safely  infer  that  the  description  of 
new  effete  principles  will  have  an  important  influence  upon 
our  pathological  knowledge  as  well  as  our  comprehension  of 
physiological  processes.  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant excrementitious  matters,  the  relations  of  which  to  nutri- 
tion and  disassimilation  are  more  or  less  fully  understood : 


Carbonic  acid  (CO,)., 
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ProdudB  of  Disas^imUation. 

Name  qfprindpU,  Bom 

'  PrincipallT  bj  the 
lungs;  but  abo 
by  the  skin,  and 
in  solution  in  the 
excreted  fluids. 
Alkaline  sudorates  (Sudoric  acid,  CioHtOitN). Perspiration. 

^  Principally  in  the 

T- /n  TT  V  /\  \  urine;  butaeer 

Urea  (CAN, Oj) 1      *.  .z^- 

tain  quantity  m 

the  perspirati 

Urate  of  soda  (Uric  acid,  C»HX,0,+HO). Urine. 

Urate  of  ammonia " 

Urate  of  potassa " 

Urate  of  lime " 

Urate  of  magnesia 

Hippurate  of  soda  (Hippuric  acid,  CioH«XOo) 

Hippurate  of  potassa 

Hippurate  of  lime. 

CreaUne  (C,n904N«4-  2H0) 

Creatinine  (C,U,0,X,) 

Oxalate  of  lime(CaO,C,0,+2HO) 

Xanthine  (CoIUN^O*) 

Stercorine  (changed  from  Cholesterine,  C,»H„0,  of  bile). . .  Faeces. 

Excretine  (CTsOifcCS) 


cc 
tc 
u 
u 
u 
u 
t( 
ti 


i4 


In  the  above  list  we  have  omitted  all  doubtful  excremen- 
titious  principles,  as  well  as  the  inorganic  compounds  found 
in  the  excreted  fluids ;  and  we  can  safelv  assume  that  the 
substances  therein  enumerated  represent,  as  far  as  we  are 
now  able  to  determine,  the  physiological  wear  of  the  organ- 
ism. We  shall  not  again  discuss  the  fact  that  the  life  of 
tissues  involves  physiological  waste  or  decay,  and  that  the 
excrementitious  principles  proper  represent  the  final  changes 
of  the  organic  substance.  We  know  that  this  process  goes 
on  without  necessarily  involving  exercise  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  parts ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  exercise, 
or  work,  increases  the  activity  both  of  nutrition  and  wear. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  principles  underlying  all  our  ideas 
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of  the  process  of  nntrition.  We  shall  not  discuss  here  the 
influence  of  work  upon  the  elimination  of  some  of  the  nitro- 
genized  compounds,  particularly  urea,  for  we  have  already 
examined  that  subject  most  carefully  in  another  place ;  ^  but 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  as  a  general  law,  that  has 
yet  to  find  its  exceptions,  that  physiological  work  increases 
excretion. 

See  page  2X(i. 
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ANIMAL    HEAT. 

General  conBidentions — ^limits  of  rariatioii  in  the  normal  temperature  in  man 
— Variations  with  external  temperature — ^Variations  in  different  parts  of 
the  body — Variations  at  different  periods  of  life — ^Diurnal  Tariations — ^Rela- 
tions of  animal  heat  to  digestion — ^Inflaenoe  of  defectire  nutrition  and  in- 
anition— ^Influence  of  exercise,  mental  exertion,  and  the  nerrons  sjstem, 
upon  the  heat  of  the  body. 

The  process  of  nutrition  in  animals  is  always  attended 
with  the  development  of  heat,  and  produces  a  temperature 
more  or  less  independent  of  external  conditions.  This  is  true 
in  the  lowest  as  well  as  the  highest  animal  organizations ; 
and  analogous  phenomena  have  even  been  observed  in  plants. 
In  cold-blooded  animals,  nutrition  may  be  suspended  by  a 
diminished  external  temperature,  and  certain  of  the  functions 
become  temporarily  arrested,  to  be  resumed  when  the  animal 
is  exposed  to  a  greater  heat.  This  is  true,  to  some  extent, 
in  certain  warm-blooded  animals  that  periodically  pass  into 
a  condition  of  stupor,  called  hibernation ;  but  in  man,  and 
nearly  all  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the  general  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  can  undergo  but  slight  variations.  The 
animal  heat  is  essentiallv  the  same  in  the  intense  cold  of  the 
frigid  zones  and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics ;  and 
if,  from  any  cause,  the  body  become  incapable  of  keeping  up 
its  temperature  when  exposed  to  cold,  or  moderating  it  when 
exposed  to  heat,  death  is  the  invariable  result. 

The  production  of  animal  heat  is  so  closely  connected 
with  nutrition,  that  in  serious  pathological  modificationa  of 
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this  process,  as  in  the  essential  fevers  or  extensive  inflamma- 
tions, the  temperature  of  the  body  becomes  an  important 
guide,  particularly  in  prognosis.  The  clinical  value  of  a 
recognition  of  the  temperature  in  disease  has  only  been  fully 
appreciated  within  a  few  years,  especially  since  the  very 
elaborate  observations  of  Wundcrlich,  and  other  German 
observers.* 

The  study  of  the  temperature  in  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals presents  very  great  interest,  but  the  limits  of  a  work 
on  pure  human  physiology  restrict  us  to  the  phenomena  as 
observed  in  man,  and  in  animals  in  which  the  processes  of 
nutrition  are  similar,  if  not  identical.  We  shall  therefore 
treat  of  the  subject  from  one  point  of  view,  and  consider  it 
as  follows : 

1.  The  normal  temperature  in  the  human  subject,  with 
its  variations  in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  at  different 
periods  of  life. 

2.  The  diurnal  variations  in  the  animal  temperature,  and 
the  relations  of  alimentation,  digestion,  respiration,  nutri- 
tion, exercise,  and  the  nervous  system. 

3.  The  means  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
kept  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  life 
and  health. 

Limits  of  Variation  in  the  Normal  Temperature  in 
Man. — A  great  number  of  observations  have  been  made 
upon  the  normal  temperature  in  the  human  subject  under 
different  conditions ;  but  we  shall  cite  those  only  in  which  all 
sources  of  error  in  thermometry  seem  to  have  been  avoided, 
and  in  which  the  results  present  noticeable  peculiarities. 
One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  taking  the  general  tem- 
perature has  been  to  introduce  a  delicate  thermometer,  care- 
fully protected  from  all  disturbing  conditions,  into  the  axilla, 
reading  off  the  degrees  after  the  mercury  has  become  abso- 

^  HiRTZ,  Chatfur  dans  VHat  de  maladie.^^N'ouveau  dictionnaire  de  mideeine, 
Paris,  1867,  tome  vl,  p.  772,  et  $eq. 
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lutely  stationary.  Ifearly  all  observations  made  in  this  way 
agreef  with  the  results  obtained  by  Gravairet,*  who  estimates 
that  the  temperature  in  the  axilla,  in  a  perfectly  healthy 
adult  man,  in  a  temperate  climate,  ranges  between  97*r* 
and  99'5°."  Dr.  Davy,  from  a  lai^  number  of  observa- 
tions on  the  temperature  under  the  tongue,  estimates  the 
standard,  in  a  temperate  climate,  at  98®.*  When  we  ex- 
amine the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  deeper  vessels 
and  the  variations  in  different  parts,  we  shall  see  that  the 
axilla  and  the  tongue,  being  more  or  less  exposed  to  external 
influences,  do  not  exactly  represent  the  general  heat  of  the 
organism ;  but  these  are  the  situations,  particularly  the  axilla, 
in  which  the  temperature  is  most  frequently  taken,  both  in 
physiological  and  pathological  examinations.  As  a  standard 
for  comparison,  we  may  assume  that  the  most  common  tem- 
perature in  these  situations  is  98®,  subject  to  variation  within 
the  limits  of  health  of  about  0*5®  below  and  1'5®  above. 

Variations  with  External  Temperature. — ^There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  varies, 
though  within  very  restricted  limits,  with  extreme  changes 
in  climate.  The  results  obtained  by  Davy,  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  observations  in  temperate  and  hot  climates,  show  an 
elevation  in  the  tropics  of  from  0*5®  to  3°.*  It  is  well  known, 
also,  that  the  human  body,  the  surface  being  properly  pro- 
tected, is  capable  of  enduring  for  some  minutes  a  heat  much 
greater  than  that  of  boiling  water.  Under  these  conditions, 
the  general  temperature  is  raised  but  very  slightly,  as  com- 
pared with  the  intense  heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
According  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Dobson,  the  tempera- 
ture was  only  raised  to  99*5°  in  one  instance,  101*5®  in  an- 

'  Gatarbet,  Dt  la  duileur  produite  par  let  Hrm  tiwanU,  Fkru,  1855,  p.  100. 

*  All  the  temperatures,  unless  it  be  otherwise  stated,  are  giTen  accordii^  to 
the  Fahrenheit  scale. 

*  Datt,  Baeareha,  Fh^olo^eal  and  Anaiamieal^  London,  1889,  roL  L,  pu 
196. 

*  Datt,  loc.  cii. 
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otlier,  and  102°  in  a  third,  wlien  the  body  was  exposed  to  a 
heat  of  more  than  212°.'  MM.  Delaroclie  and  Berger,  how- 
ever, found  that  tlie  temperature  in  the  moutli  could  be  in- 
creased by  from  3°  to  0°,  after  sixteen  minutes'  exposure  to 
iutense  lieat,'  Thia  was  for  the  external  parts  only ;  but  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  teiup«ratnre  of  the  internal 
organs  ever  undergoes  such  extensive  variations. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  temperature  in  persona 
exposed  to  iutense  cold,  ae  in  Arctic  explorations,  because 
the  greatest  care  is  always  taken  to  protect  the  surface  of  the 
body  as  fully  as  possible ;  but  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  animal  heat  may  lie  considerably  reduced,  as  a  tempo- 
rary condition,  without  producing  death.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  Dr.  Currie  caused  the  temperature  in 
a  man  to  fall  15°  by  immersion  in  a  cold  bath;  hut  he 
could  not  bring  it  below  83°.  This  extreme  depression, 
however,  lasted  only  two  or  tliree  minutes,  and  the  tem- 
perature afterward  returned  to  within  a  few  degrees  of 
the  normal  standard.'  Nearly  tlie  same  results  were  ob- 
tained by  Hunter,  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  a  mouse. 
With  au  external  temperature  of  60°,  he  found  tlie  tempera- 
ture in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  9&°,  and  in  the  pelvis 
96°.     The  animal  was  then  exposed  for  an  hour  to  a  cold 

'  DOBSOV,  J&prninnilt  in  an  Hfoitd  Rooin. — Philatophiad  TranuKtiont,  Lod- 
dnn,  1776.  p.  4fl3,  e(  trq. 

*  DeL*ROCH«,  Ezpfrimm  nr  la  tffeliqu'une  forte  fhaJeurprodaii  dantVieono- 
mi'd  animak.—  Th}ta  tU  P.irii,  1806,  lomc  i.,  No.  il.  U.  Dclaroche,  io  coanec- 
tloa  with  M.  Berger,  nude  a  numbct  of  very  inlcreiiing  eiperimonts  upon  tho 
influence  of  higli  lempomtiires  upon  the  genenl  bent  of  the  bodf.  Ddoroche 
remiiuctl  for  eight  minutes  otposcd  to  a  lempemlura  of  lla",  knd  the  tempera- 
ture iindvr  tho  tongue  wag  raised  rrom  a  little  over  DB°  to  □earl)'  ID7*.  In  an 
experiment  of  the  same  kind  by  Berger,  the  tcmpemturo  wds  raiaed,  iu  uitcen 
minutes,  from  99°  to  nearly  lOS".  Enclosed  in  a  hot  stcnm-bath  of  iVoro  IIKI* 
to  130°,  the  temperature,  in  one  instance,  iras  i^sed,  in  thirteen  minutes,  to 
OTcr  11)3°,  and  in  another,  In  fifteen  minutes,  to  101°  (Loe.  al.,  pp.  43,  11). 

'  CtiiWllc,  An  Afeoard  of  t/u  rfmartaili  Eferit  of  a  Shipxrak  on  ih»  Mari. 
Btn  1  tfilh  Srperimrnlt  and  Ob»motioni  on  the  luflMn't  of  Iinmrriion  in  frah 
and  Halt  Water,  hot  aid  eolil,  on  Hu  Fbieen  of  the  lining  Bodg.—PAUoi^iaU 
IraiuMlieni,  London,  llSi,  p.  iOt,  titrq. 
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atmosphere  of  13^,  and  there  was  a  diminntion  of  the  tem- 
perature at  the  diaphragm  of  16°,  aiid  at  the  pelvis  of  18°.' 
These  results  show  that  while  the  normal  variations  in 
temperature  in  the  human  subject,  even  when  exposed  to 
great  climatic  changes,  are  very  slight,  generally  not  ranging 
beyond  two  d^rees,  the  body  may  be  exposed  for  a  time  to 
excessive  heat  or  cold,  and  the  extreme  limits,  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  life,  may  be  reached.  As  far  as 
has  been  ascertained  by  .direct  experiment,  these  limits  are 
83®  and  107** ;  giving  a  range  of  about  15®  below  and  9® 
above  the  averagd  standard  under  normal  conditions.' 

Variations  in  different  Paris  of  the  Body. — ^It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  temperature  of  the  internal  organs  should 
be  higher  and  more  constant  than  that  of  parts,  like  the  axilla 
or  mouth,  more  or  less  exposed  to  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation 
and  contact  with  the  cool  air;  and  the  differences  observed 
in  the  blood  in  certain  parts,  as  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart, 
have  important  bearings,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  upon 
the  various  theories  of  animal  heat.  We  shall  here  simply 
note  the  variations  observed  in  the  blood  in  different  situa- 
tions, and  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  late  observations, 
which  have  generally  been  made  with  apparatus  much  more 
reliable  and  delicate  than  was  formerly  employed. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
modifications  in  temperature  accompanying  the  general 
change  of  the  blood  from  arterial  to  venous ;  but  perhaps 
the  most  exact  and  elaborate  are  those  by  M.  Claude  Ber- 
nard. For  measuring  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of 
the  vascular  system,  he  used  the  exceedingly  delicate  "  me- 

'  Hunter,  Obtervaiumt  an  certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  (Economy^  London, 
1792,  p.  114. 

*  We  have  referred  only  to  obserrations  upon  the  infloence  of  the  snrroond- 
ing  temperature  in  man  and  mammals  generally.  Certain  important  peculiari- 
ties in  this  regard  have  been  observed  in  hibernating  animala,  and  in  repUlefl, 
fishes,  and  insects,  the  consideration  of  which  belongs  to  comparative  physi. 
ology. 
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tastatic  "  thermometers  of  M.  Walferdin ;  *  and  in  all  com- 
parative observations  he  employed  the  same  instrument,  in- 
trodaced  successively  into  different  parts,  frequently  revers- 
ing the  order,  and  employing  every  precaution  so  as  to  insure 
perfectly  physiological  conditions.  The  preeminent  skill  of 
this  distinguished  observer  in  experimenting  upon  living  ani- 
mals is  almost  in  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  results. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  blood  becomes  slightly 
lowered  in  its  temperature  in  passing  through  the  general 
capillary  circulation ; '  but  the  amount  of  difference  is  ordi- 
narily not  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  and  is  dependent, 
in  all  probability,  upon  external  conditions  and  the  evapora- 
tion constantly  going  on  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  This 
fact  is  not  at  all  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  the  animal  heat 
is  generated  in  greatest  part  in  the  general  capillary  system, 
as  one  of  the  results  of  nutritive  action ;  for  the  blood  circu- 
lates with  such  rapidity  that  the  heat  acquired  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  internal  organs,  where  little  or  none  is  lost,  is 
but  slightly  diminished  before  the  fluid  passes  into  the  arte- 
ries, even  in  circulating  through  the  lungs ;  and  the  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface  simply  moderates  the  heat  acquired  in 
the  tissues,  and  keeps  it  at  the  proper  standard.  We  know 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  is  equalized  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation and  cutaneous  transpiration ;  and  all  comparative  ob- 
servations on  the  temperature  in  different  parts  show  that, 
where  it  is  not  subjected  to  refrigerating  influences,  the  blood 
is  warmer  in  the  veins  than  in  the  arteries. 

The  elaborate  investigations  of  Bernard  have  demon- 
strated that  the  blood  is,  as  the  rule,  from  0*36®  to  1*8® 
warmer  in  the  hepatic  veins  than  in  the  aorta.  The  tem- 
perature in  the  hepatic  veins  is  from  0*18°  to  1*44®  higher 

'  Bkrnard,  lAquideB  de  Vorganiame^  Pmris,  1869,  tome  L,  p.  67,  H  aeq.  Ber- 
nard here  gives  a  full  description  of  this  instrument.  With  it  he  has  been  able 
to  note  accurately  variations  of  ^jf  of  a  degree  cent. 

*  Bkrnard,  op.  eii.f  p.  68,  and  Lonor,  Traits  dephjfMoffU^  Paris,  1869,  tome 
a.,  p.  617. 
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than  in  the  portal  veins.  These  figures  are  the  result  of 
numerous  experiments  made  on  dogs.  The  maximum  of 
thirty-three  observations  upon  the  temperature  in  the  aorta 
was  105'8°,  and  the  minimum,  98*78®;  the  maximum  of 
thirty-two  observations  upon  the  portal  vein  was  lOO'W®, 
and  the  minimum,  100*04r° ;  the  maximum  of  thirty-five  ob- 
servations upon  the  hepatic  veins  was  107®,  and  the  mini- 
mum, 99"86*^.*  Compared  with  the  aorta,  the  temperature 
of  the  portal  vein  was  generally  found  to  be  higher  (maxi- 
mum of  difference,  0'9°) ;  but  in  a  few  instances,  five  out  of 
fifteen,  it  was  a  very  little  lower,  which  is  explained  by  Ber- 
nard by  the  supposition  that  the  intestinal  canal  is  not  en- 
tirely removed  from  external  modifying  influences.  These 
results  show  that  the  blood  coming  from  the  liver  is  warmer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

The  general  fact  that  the  superficial  parts  are  cooler  than 
those  less  exposed  to  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation,  observed 
by  Hunter,*  Davy,*  and  others,  does  not  demand  extended 
discussion ;  but  in  a  series  of  experiments  by  Breschet  and 
Becquerel,*  who  were  among  the  first  to  employ  thermo- 
electric apparatus  in  the  study  of  animal  heat,  it  was  found 
that  the  celhilar  tissue  was  from  2*5°  to  3'3®  cooler  than  the 
muscles.  This  difference  will  be  readily  understood  when 
we  consider  the  production  of  heat  in  the  general  system, 
and  more  especially  in  the  highly-organized  parts. 

A  most  interesting  question,  in  this  connection,  relates 

^  Bernard,  op.  cit.^  p.  84.  We  have  calculated  these  results  from  an  elabo- 
rate table  given  by  Bernard,  but  have  disregarded  two  observations  (Xos.  17 
and  18,  table  iii.),  made  on  animals  after  death,  the  circulation  being  kept  up 
by  artificial  respiration. 

*  Hunter,  Experiments  and  OhtervatioM  on  AnimdU,  with  rttpect  to  the  Power 
of  producing  Heat. — ObtervcUions  on  certain  Parti  of  the  Animal  (Economtf^  Lon- 
don, 1792,  pp.  108,  115. 

'  Datt,  Hetearchet,  Phynologieal  and  Anatomical^  London,  1839,  toL  i^  p. 
150,  et  8eq,  The  paper  here  referred  to  first  appeared  in  the  Philotophieal 
TransactionSy  in  1814. 

^  Breschet  et  Becquerel,  Premier  memoire  tur  la  chaleur  animaU^^^Annalm 
de  chimie  et  de  phyeiguCy  Paris,  1835,  tome  lix.,  p.  129. 
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to  the  comparative  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  two 
Bides  of  the  heart.  Upon  this  point  tliere  have  been  several 
conflicting  observations,  the  results  favoring  two  opposite 
theories  of  calorification.  By  6onie  it  hae  been  thonght  that 
the  blood  gains  heat  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  and  this 
is  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  direct  union,  in  these  organs, 
of  oxygen  with  the  hydro-carbons ;  while  others  suppose  that 
the  blood  is  elightlj'  refrigerated  in  the  air-cells.  The  ques- 
tiobs  here  involved  will  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  theories  of  animal  heat ;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
at  present  to  a  study  of  the  experimental  facts. 

An  excellent  review  of  all  the  important  dii-ect  observa- 
tions upon  tlie  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  in 
living  animals  is  given  by  Bernard,  as  an  introduction  to  his 
original  experiments.  It  appears  from  this  that  Coleman, 
Astley  Cooper,  Saissy,  Davy,  Thackrah,  and  Nasse,  found 
the  blood  warmer  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  than  in  the 
right.  Mayer  did  not  fiud  any  difference  in  animals  re- 
WUtly  killed.  Autenreith  found  the  blood  wanner  in  the 
right  side  in  an  animal  recently  killed,  the  circulation  being 
kept  up  by  artificial  respiration.  Berger,  Coliard  de  Mar- 
tigny,  Magendie  and  Bernard,  Ilering,  Georg  von  Liebig, 
and  Fick  found  a  marked  difference  in  favor  of  the  right 
side.'  This  being  the  state  of  the  question  in  1859,  it  re- 
mains to  see  how  far  the  conditions  under  which  these  re- 
sults were  obtained  are  capable  of  explaining  their  contra- 
dictory character. 

It  is  evident  that,  when  the  chest  ia  opened,  the  external 
refrigerating  influences  might  act  differently  upon  the  two 
Bides  of  the  lieart,  particularly  as  the  right  ventricle  is  much 
thinner  than  the  left.  It  would  not  be  improper,  indeed,  to 
exclude  all  observations  made  in  this  way,  and  depend  en- 
tirely upon  experiments  in  which  the  physiological  condi- 
tions are  not  so  palpably  violated.  Magendie  and  Bernard 
introduced  delicate  thermometers  into  the  two  sides  of  the 


'  Behxi^  Ligvula  de  torganimie,  Paril,  1839,  t 
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heart,  throagh  the  vessels  in  the  neck,  without  opening  tae 
chest.     These  experiments  were  made  upon  a  horse,  and  the 
right  heart  was  always  found  considerablj  warmer  than  the 
left.     Hering  introduced  a  thermometer  into  the  cavities 
of  the  heart  in  a  living  calf  affected  with  cardiac  ectopia. 
The  temperature  of  the  right  side  was  102'74°,  and  the  left 
side,  101'79°.*     Georg  von  Liebig  illustrated  one   of  the 
sources  of  error  in  all  examinations  made  after  opening  the 
chest,  by  filling  the  cavities  of  the  heart  of  a  dog  with  warm 
water,  placing  the  organ  in  a  water-bath,  and  bringing  the 
two  sides  to  precisely  the  same  temperature.     After  five 
minutes'  exposure  to  the  air,  the  temperature  in  the  right 
ventricle  was  sensibly  lower  than  in  the  left,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  difference  in  the  thickness  of  the  walla.* 
The  observations  by  Bernard  himself  upon  dogs  and  sheep 
are  very  conclusive,  as  far  as  these  animals  are  concerned. 
In  dogs  he  found  a  difference  of  from  0*1®  to  0'2®,  always 
in  favor  of  the  right  side ;  and  the  results  in  sheep  were 
nearly  the  same.* 

A  series  of  experiments  recently  instituted  by  Colin 
shows  pretty  conclusively  that  there  are  other  conditions 
that  may  account,  in  a  measure,  for  the  opposite  results  of 
observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
heart,  besides  exposure  of  the  parts  to  the  air.  In  one  hun- 
dred and  two  experiments,  he  found  the  blood  warmer  in 
the  right  side  in  thirty-one ;  in  fifty-one,  it  was  warmer  on 
the  left  side ;  and  in  twenty-one,  there  was  no  difference.* 
He  finds  that  in  animals  covered  with  a  thick  fleece.  Eke 
sheep,  where  there  is  but  little  loss  of  temperature  by  the 
general  surface,  the  blood  in  the  right  heart  is  generally 

'  Bernard  {op,  cit.^  p.  106,  H  teq.)  gives  a  full  mccount  of  Uub  Terv  intorost- 
ing  obserration. 

*  Bernard,  op.  eit,^  p.  65. 
»  0/>.  ci/.,  pp.  110,  116. 

*  Colin,  Experiences  tur  la  ehaleur  animale^  in  the  report  by  Lonokt. — Comp' 
ia  rendus,  Paris,  1867,  tome  Ixiv.,  p.  464.  The  error  in  the  figures  quoted  is 
in  the  original  report. 
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warmer  than  in  the  left ;  while  in  horses,  dogs,  and  probably 
in  man,  where  there  is  considerable  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin, 
the  blood  is  warmer  on  the  left  side.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  the  blood  can  pass  through  the  lungs  without 
losing  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  but  the  experiments  just 
detailed,  taken  in  connection  with  some  of  the  earlier  ob- 
servations, leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

These  experiments  are  only  indirectly  applicable  to  the 
human  subject ;  and  if  it  be  proven  that  in  animals,  the  con- 
ditions vary  with  "  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  the  muscular  system,"  *  it  is  impossible,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  demonstration,  to  say  what  change  in 
temperature,  if  any,  takes  place  in  the  blood  in  its  passage 
through  the  lungs.  The  only  reliable  observations  upon 
this  point  in  man  are  those  lately  made  by  Prof.  Lombard, 
of  Boston.  Prof.  Lombard  used  in  his  experiments  a  very 
ingenious  and  delicate  thermo-electric  apparatus,  capable 
of  indicating  a  diflTerence  of  t^jVit  ^^  *  degree  cent.'  With 
this  instrument,  he  was  able  to  determine  very  slight 
variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  the  arterial 
system,  by  simply  placing  the  conductors  over  any  of  the 
superficial  vessels,  like  the  radial.  Of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  note  the  actual  temperature  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart 
in  the  human  subject  during  life ;  but  Prof.  Lombard  en- 
deavored to  arrive  at  the  same  end,  by  calculating  that  if  all 
the  sources  of  refrigeration  in  the  lunga  were  artificially 
removed,  the  blood  in  the  arteries. should  gain  about  the 
same  amount  of  heat  that  would  be  lost  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. To  eflfect  this  object,  he  breathed  air  saturated 
with  moisture  and  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  circulating 
blood.  "  If,  then,  when  respiration  takes  place  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  blood  is  cooled  one-third  of  a  degree 
(cent.)  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  the  temperature  should 

*  Colin,  loc.  cit. 

'  Lombard,  Duqription  dun  nouvel  appareil  ihtrmo-tUdriqiie  pour  Vitiide  de 
sa  ehaleur  animale. — Archivet  de  ph}fsioU>gie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  498. 
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be  raised  so  mucli ;  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  a  degree, 
when  we  respire  air  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood  and 
saturated  with  the  vapor  of  water,  all  loss  of  heat  then  being 
impossible."*  In  numerous  experiments  performed  on  this 
principle,  Prof.  Lombard  failed  to  observe  a  sufficiently 
marked  elevation  of  temperature  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  blood  is  ordinarily  cooled  in  passing  through  the 
lungs.  These  experiments  cannot  be  so  positive  as  those 
made  by  introducing  thermometers  into  the  heart  in  living 
animals  without  opening  the  chest  or  disturbing  the  circu- 
lation; but  they  are  important,  in  connection  with  such 
observations,  as  failing  to  prove  that  the  blood  is  either 
cooled  or  heated  in  the  lungs. 

From  these  facts  it  appears  that  there  is  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  any  change  in  the  temperature  in  the  blood  in  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs  in  the  human  subject  In  animals  tiiere 
probably  exist  no  constant  differences  in  temperature  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart.  When  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  gen- 
eral surface  is  active,  as  in  animals  with  a  slight  covering  €i 
hair,  the  blood  is  generally,  cooler  in  the  right  cavities ;  but 
in  animals  with  a  thick  covering,  that  probably  lose  a  great 
deal  of  heat  by  the  pulmonary  surface,  the  blood  is  cooler  on 
the  left  side.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  refiri- 
gerating  influences  in  the  lungs,  both  from  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  inspired  air  and  evaporation;  but  these  are 
equalized  and  sometimes  overcome  by  processes  in  the  blood 
itself;  although,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  lungs  are  by 
no  means  the  most  important  organs  of  calorification. 

Variations  ai  different  Periods  of  Life. — The  most  im- 
portant variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  different 
periods  of  life  are  observed  in  infants  just  aft«r  birth.  Aside 
from  one  or  two  observations,  which  are  admitted  to  be  ex- 

*  Lombard,  Recherchen  experimentaleM  tur  Vinfluenee  de  la  reapiraiion  tur  h 
temperature  du  »ang  dan$  9on  panagt  d  traver$  U  povmon^^—ArehivtM  de  phjfti' 
ologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  it,  p.  7. 
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ceptionaly  the  body  o£  the  infant  and  of  young  mammalia 
and  birds,  removed  from  the  mother,  presents  a  diminution 
in  temperature  of  from  one  to  nearly  four  degrees.  This 
important  fact  was  established  by  W.  F.  Edwards,*  who 
made,  also,  a  number  of  curious  and  instructive  experiments 
upon  the  power  of  young  warm-blooded  animals  to  resist 
cold.  In  infancy  the  ability  to  resist  cold  is  less  than  in 
later  years ;  but  after  a  few  days  the  temperature  of  the 
child  nearly  reaches  the  standard  in  the  adult,  and  the 
variations  produced  by  external  conditions  are  less  consid- 
erable. These  facts  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Despretz,'  Roger,'  and  others. 

The  experiments  of  W.  F.  Edwards  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  our  ideas  of  nutrition  during  the  first  periods 
of  extra-uterine  life.  He  found  that  in  certain  animsJs,  par- 
ticularly dogs  and  cats,  that  are  born  with  the  eyes  closed 
and  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  remains  open  for  a  few  days, 
the  temperature  rapidly  diminished  when  they  were  removed 
from  the  body  of  the  mother,  and  that  they  then  become 
reduced  to  a  condition  approximating  that  of  cold-blooded 
animals ;  but  aft;er  about  fifteen  days,  this  change  in  tem- 
perature could  not  be  effected.  In  dogs  just  bom,  the 
temperature  fell  aft«r  three  or  four  hours'  separation  from 
the  mother  to  a  point  but  a  few  degrees  above  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere.*  The  views  advanced  by  Edwards 
are  fully  illustrated  in  instances  of  premature  birth,  when 
the  animal  heat  is  much  more  variable  than  in  infants  at 

>  W.  F.  Edwards,  De  rinjluenee  du  ogenM  phytiquei  9ur  la  vie,  Paris,  1824, 
p.  284. 

*  Desprbtz,  Recherchet  exphimentaleM  mtr  le»  cautn  de  la  chaJeur  animale, — 
Annalet  de  chimie  el  de  phytique,  Paris,  1824,  tome  xxtu,  p.  838.  Despretz 
found  the  temperature  in  three  infants,  between  one  and  two  days  old,  only 
961'. 

*  Roger,  De  la  lempSrature  ehex  lee  enfanU  d  VHai  physiologique  et  paiKo» 
logique, — Arckivet  ghiiraUa  de  nUdecitUy  Paris,  1845,  4me  B^rie,  tome  ix., 
p.  264. 

*  Op,  d/.,  p.  182,  et  teg. 
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term/  and  in  cases  of  persistence  of  the  foramen  ovale.  In 
certain  instances  in  which  life  has  been  prolonged  under  this 
abnormal  condition,  the  individual  is  nearly  in  the  condition 
of  a  cold-blooded  animal.  We  can  ako  understand  the  re- 
markable power  of  resistance  to  asphyxia  in  newly-bom 
animals  observed  by  Buffon,  Legallois,  and  Edwards ; '  for 
it  is  well  known  that  cold-blooded  animals  will  bear  de- 
privation of  oxygen  much  better  than  the  higher  classes. 

In  adult  life  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  marked  and 
constant  variation  in  the  normal  temperature;  but  in  old 
age,  according  to  the  observations  of  Davy,  while  the  ac- 
tual temperature  of  the  body  is  not  notably  reduced,  the 
power  of  resisting  refrigerating  influences  is  diminished 
very  considerably.' 

There  are  no  positive  observations  showing  any  constant 
diflferences  in  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  sexes ;  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  female,  the  animal  beat  is 
modified  by  the  same  influences  and  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  male. 

Diurnal  Variations  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Body, — 
Altliougli  the  limits. of  variation  in  the  animal  temperature 
are  not  very  extended,  certain  fluctuations  are  observed,  de- 
pending upon  repose  or  activity,  digestion,  sleep,  etc.,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account.  These  conditions,  which 
are  of  a  perfectly  normal  character,  may  produce  changes  in 
the  temperature  amounting  to  from  one  to  three  degrees.  It 
has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  two  well-marked  periods 
in  the  day  when  the  heat  is  at  its  maximum.  These,  according 
to  the  most  recent  observations  in  Germanv,  are  at  eleven 
A.  M.  and  four  p.  m.  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  all 

'  W.  F.  Edwards  noted  a  temperature  in  the  axilla,  of  a  little  less  than  90^, 
two  or  three  hours  after  birth,  in  an  infant  bom  at  the  seventh  month  (CJp.  6Ly 
p.  236). 

^  See  Tol.  i.j  Respiration,  p.  420,  d  %tq, 

>  Datt,  On  the  Temperature  of  Man  in  advanced  A^,^~Phymologieed  Be- 
tearchetf  London,  1863,  p.  4,  el  §eq. 
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observations  agree  upon  this  point,  the  very  elaborate  ex- 
periments of  Liehtenfels  and  Frohlich  show  that  these 
periods  are  well-marked,  even  when  no  food  is  taken. 
Barensprung  and  Ladame  further  show  that  the  fall  in  tem 
perature  daring  the  night  takes  place  sleeping  or  waking ; 
and  that  when  sleep  is  taken  during  the  day  it  does  not 
disturb  the  period  of  the  maximum,  which  occurs  at  about 
four  p.  M.* 

According  to  these  experiments,  at  eleven  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  animal  heat  is  at  one  of  its  periods  of  maximxmi ;  it 
gradually  diminishes  for  two  or  three  hours  and  is  raised 
again  to  the  maximum  at  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
it  again  undergoes  diminution  until  the  next  morning.  The 
variations  amount  to  from  about  1^  to  2*16.®  The  minimum 
is  always  during  the  night. 

The  relations  of  the  animal  temperature  to  digestion  hre 
still  somewhat  indefinite.  It  is  well  known  that  activity 
of  the  digestive  organs  increases  the  consumption  of  oxygen, 
and,  to  a  corresponding  degree,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic 
acid ;  but  we  have  to  assume  that  the  production  of  heat  is 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  respiratory  action  in  order  to  establish 
any  relation  between  calorification  and  the  digestion  of 
ordinary  food.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  a  given  amount 
of  oxygen  will  produce  a  definite  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  will,  by  its  union  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  generate  a 
certain  number  of  "  units  of  caloric ; "  but  the  mechanism  of 
the  production  of  animal  heat  is  too  complex  and  not  well 
enough  understood  to  admit  of  such  positive  reasoning. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  experimental  evidence  of  any  marked 
and  constant  change  in  the  general  temperature  of  the  body 
during  the  ordinary  process  of  digestion ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  true  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  bear 

*  LiCHTENFELS  UND  FRdHLiCH,  Beobochtutiffen  Uber  die  Oeaetze  du  Oangei  der 
PubfrtquenM  und  KorpentHrme  in  den  normdUn  Zustdnden. — Denkschriften  der 
kautrlichen  Akad,  dtr  Wiuenachafien^  mathemaHach-nahtrtDiaenscha/tliehe  CUutty 
Wien,  1852,  Bd.  ill.,  Zweite  Abth.,  S.  US,  et  teq. 

*  LoNOET,  TraiU  de  phytiofo^e^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii.,  pp.  499,  534. 
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a  certain  relation  to  calorification.  This  is  inevitable  from 
the  connection  of  animal  heat  with  the  general  process 
of  nutrition;  but  this  relation  is  expressed  in  the  con- 
nection of  calorification  with  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and 
not  in  the  process  of  preparation  or  absorption  of  food.  We 
shall  see  that  when  nutrition  is  modified  by  alimentation, 
the  general  temperature  is  always  more  or  less  affected ;  and 
when  the  requirements  of  the  system,  as  far  as  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  is  concerned,  are  changed,  by  climate  or  other- 
wise, alimentation  is  modified.  One  of  the  objects  of  ali- 
mentation and  nutrition  is  to  maintain  the  body  at  a  nearly 
constant  temperature. 

The  influence  of  defective  nutrition  or  inanition  upon 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  very  marked.  John  Hunter,  in  his 
experiments  upon  animal  heat,  made  a  few  observations  upcm 
this  point,  and  noted  a  decided  fall  in  temperature  in  a 
mouse  kept  fasting.^  The  same  phenomena  were  also  ob- 
served by  Collard  de  Martigny ; '  but  Chossat,  to  whose 
memoir  we  have  so  fully  referred  in  another  volume  under 
the  head  of  inanition,  noted  the  effects  of  deprivation  of 
food  upon  the  power  of  maintaining  the  animal  temperature, 
in  the  most  exact  and  satisfactory  manner.  This  point  has 
already  been  so  fully  considered  that  it  is  only  necessary  in 
this  connection  to  note  the  general  results.  In  pigeons,  the 
extreme  diurnal  variation  in  temperature,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, was  found  by  Chossat  to  be  1'3.®  During  the  prog- 
ress of  inanition,  the  daily  variation  was  increased  to  5*9,** 
with  a  sliglit,  but  well-marked  diminution  in  the  absolute 
temperature ;  and  the  periods  of  minimum  temperature  were 
unusually  prolonged.  Immediately  preceding  death  from 
starvation,  the  diminution  in  temperature  became  very 
rapid,  the  rate,  in  the  observations  on  turtle-doves,  being 

'  Op.  cit.^  p.  114. 

*  Collard  de  Martignt,  Recherchet  experimenialet  gur  la  tffetg  de  tabitimme$ 
eompUU  (TalinuM  tolides  d  liquida^—Jourrud  de  phiftiologie^  Paris,  1828,  tomo 
yiii,  p.  163. 
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from  7®  to  11®  per  hour.  Death  usually  occured  when  the 
diminution  had  amounted  to  about  30®.  ^ 

When  the  surrounding  conditions  call  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  unusual  amount  of  heat,  the  diet  is  always 
modified,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and,  kind  of  food ;  but 
when  food  is  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  and  is  of  a  kind 
capable  of  maintaining  proper  nutrition,  its  composition 
does  not  affect  the  general  temperature.  K  we  were  to 
adopt  without  reserve  the  view  that  the  non-nitrogenized 
alimentary  principles  are  the  sole  agents  in  the  production 
of  heat,  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  determine  either  an 
increase  in  the  animal  heat  or  a  greater  loss  of  heat  from 
the  surface,  in  persons  partaking  largely  of  this  kind  of 
food.  This,  however,  has  not  been  shown  to  be  true ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  body  seems  to  be  uniform  in  the 
same  climate,  even  in  persons  living  upon  entirely  different 
kinds  of  food.  The  elaborate  observations  of  Dr.  Davy  are 
very  conclusive  on  this  point:  "The  similarity  of  tem- 
perature in  different  races  of  men  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  between  several  of  them  whose  temperatures  agreed, 
there  was  nothing  in  common  but  the  air  they  breathed — 
some  feeding  on  animal  food  almost  entirely,  as  the  Vaida — 
others  chiefly  on  vegetable  diet,  as  the  priests  of  Boodho — 
and  others,  as  Europeans  and  Africans,  on  neither  exclu- 
sively, but  on  a  mixture  of  both." " 

Nevertheless,  the  conditions  of  external  temperature 
have  a  remarkable  influence  upon  the  diet.  It  is  'Well 
known,  for  example,  that  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
amount  of  meats  and  fat  taken  is  small,  and  the  succulent, 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  large,  as  compared  with  the  diet 
in  the  winter.  But  although  the  proportion  of  starchy  mat- 
ters in  many  of  the  fresh  vegetables  used  during  a  short  season 
of  the  year  is  not  large,  these  articles  are  equally  deficient 

*  Chossat,  ReehercheB  exphimenidUs  tntr  rincmt/ion,  Paris,  1848,  p.  128. 
'  Datt,  Jietearcheif  Phytiologieal  and  Anatcmical,  London,  1889,  yoL  L,  p. 
197. 
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in  nitrogenized  matter.  During  the  winter,  the  ordinary 
diet,  composed  of  meat,  fat,  bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  contains  a 
large  amount  of  nitrogenized  substance,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  hydro-carbons ;  and  in  the 
Bunmier,  we  instinctively  reduce  the  proportion  of  both  of 
these  varieties  of  principles,  the  more  succulent  articles 
taking  their  place.  This  is  even  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated by  a  comparison  of  the  diet  in  the  torrid  or  tem- 
perate and  the  frigid  zone.  Under  the  head  of  alimentation, 
we  have  already  noted  the  prodigious  quantities  of  food  con- 
sumed in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  effect  of  the  continued 
cold  upon  the  habits  of  diet  of  persons  accustomed  to  a  tem- 
perate climate.  It  is  stated,  on  undoubted  autliority,  that 
the  daily  ration  of  the  Esquimaux  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  meat,  about  one-third  of  which  is  fat.  Dr.  Hayes, 
the  Arctic  explorer,  noted  that  with  a  temperature  ranging 
from  — 60®  to  — 70,®  there  was  a  continual  craving  for  a 
strong,  animal  diet,  particularly  fatty  substances.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  party  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  the 
contents  of  the  oil-kettle  with  evident  relish.* 

Under  such  conditions  as  those  which  surround  inhabit- 
ants of  temperate  regions,  in  passing  into  the  frigid  zones  a 
change  in  diet  is  imperatively  demanded,  in  order  to  keep 
the  animal  temperature  at  the  proper  standard ;  but  when 
the  climate  is  changed  from  the  temperate  to  the  torrid,  the 
habits  of  life  frequently  remain  the  same.  It  is  a  pretty 
general  opinion  among  physicians  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject specially,  that  many  of  the  peculiar  disorders  that  affect 
those  who  have  changed  their  residence  from  a  temperate  to 
a  very  warm  climate  are  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact 
that  the  diet  and  habits  of  life  are  unchanged. 

The  influence  of  alcoholic  beverages  upon  the  animal 
temperature  has  been  studied  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 

*  Hates,  An  Arctic  Boai-Joumeff^  Boston,  1860,  pp.  267,  259,  and  Anuriettn 
Jourrud  of  the  Medical  Sciencn^  Philadelphia,  1859,  New  Series,  toL  xxxriii., 
p.  114,  et9eq. 
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qneation  of  tbeir  use  in  enaliling  the  ayBtem  to  resist  exces- 
sive cold.  Davy  states  that  "  the  effect  of  wine,  unless  used 
in  great  moderation,  is  commonly  lowering,  that  is,  as  to 
temperature,  while  it  accelerates  the  heart's  action,  followed 
after  a  while  by  an  increase  of  temperature.'"  We  have 
•Iready  discussed  somewhat  fully  the  phyBiological  effects 
(rf  alcohol,  and  have  shown  that  its  use  does  not  enahle  men 

9  endure  a  very  low  temperature  for  a  great  length  of  time. 
This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  scientific  Arctic  explorers ; 
and  Dr.  llayes  particulai-ly  states,  that  "  in  almost  any  shape, 
"t  is  not  only  completely  useless,  but  positively  injurious.'" 
The  relations  of  animal  heat  to  respiration  and  nutrition 
BOnstitute  a  most  interesting  and  important  division  of  the 
rabject,  which  will  bo  more  fully  considered  in  discnssing  the 
parious  theories  of  calorification.  As  a  rule,  when  the  respira- 
tory activity  is  physiolc^ically  increased,  as  it  is  by  exercise, 
bodily  or  mental,  ingestion  of  food,  or  diminished  external 
nperature,  the  generation  of  heat  in  the  body  is  correspond- 
ingly angmented;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  diminished 
by  conditions  which  physiologically  decrease  the  absorption 

f  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.     The  only 
ative  experiments  upon  the  influence  of  simple  increase  in 

lie  nnniber  and  extent  of  the  respiratory  acta  are  those  of 
prof.  Lombard.  He  found  that  when  the  respirations  were 
Increased  in  depth  and  frequency  for  ten  minutes,  there  was 
jL  diminution  of  two  degrees  in  the  temperature  over  the 
ndial  artery.  There  was  also  a  very  slight  lowering  of  the 
temperature,  from  '001  to  '01  of  a  degree  cent.,  in  from  a 
ninute  to  a  minute  and  a  half  after  suspension  of  respiration. 
Prof.  Lombard  explains  these  phenomena  by  the  mechani- 
1  effects  of  the  condition  of  the  lungs  upon  the  arterial 
ptesaure.' 

'  Davt,  Phsiioloffiial  Bttrarehei,  London,  IB88,  p.  BV. 

*  Hates,  ObterBoiion*  on  Ou  Sdiaiima  txMng  btlKten  Food  and  Ihe  Capabililiei 
if  Men  to  rtaiit  LoK  Ttmperatura.~^Amtriaiit  Journal  of  ilu  Mtdieal  Seitnaiy 
nuladclpliis,  1860,  New  Scriej,  vol.  iiiviJi.,  p.  117. 

'  LoHBiSD,   Jiechercha  Oferimtataict  tar  gutlquu    in/fiun<ei   non   Hudttti 
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The  relations  of  animal  heat  to  the  general  process  of 
nntrition  are  most  intimate.  Any  condition  that  increases 
the  activity  of  nntrition  and  of  disassimilation,  or  even  any 
thing  that  increases  disassimilation  alone,  will  increase  the 
production  of  heat.  The  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  equally 
true.  In  pathology,  the  heat  of  the  body  may  be  increased 
by  a  deficient  action  of  the  skin  in  keeping  down  the  tem- 
perature, without  any  increase  in  the  activity  of  calorification. 

Influence  of  Exercise^  ete.j  upon  the  JETeat  of  the  £ody. — 
The  influence  of  muscular  activity  upon  animal  heat  is  pecu- 
liarly interesting  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  calorifi- 
cation, fi-om  the  fact  that  the  muscular  system  constitutes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  organism ;  and,  as  has  repeatedly  been 
shown  by  experiment,  a  muscle  taken  from  a  living  animal 
is  not  only  capable  of  contraction  npon  the  application  of  a 
stimulus,  but  will  perform  for  a  time  certain  of  the  acts  of 
nutrition  and  disassimilation,  such  as  the  appropriation  of 
oxygen  and  the  generation  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  most  complete  repose  of  the  muscular  system  is  ob- 
served during  sleep,  when  hardly  any  of  the  muscles  are 
brought  into  action,  except  those  concerned  in  tranquil  respi- 
ration. There  is  always  a  notable  diminution  in  the  general 
temperature  at  this  time.  John  Hunter  found  a  difference, 
in  man,  of  about  one  degree  and  a  half.^  This  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  all  who  have  studied  the  question  experimen- 
tally. In  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  the  minimum  is  always  during  the  night ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  this  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  sleep, 
for  a  depression  in  temperature  is  constantly  observed  at  that 
time,  even  when  sleep  is  avoided." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  that  one  of  the 

jtuquUci  de  la  respiration  Mur  la  temphainre  du  eorjm  Aumatn. — Arekum  de 
phynoloffie^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  p.  496. 

'  Hunter,  Oh§ervationM  en  certain  ParU  of  the  Animal  (Becnoimf^  IxnKka, 
1792,  p.  114. 

•  See  p.  407. 
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most  effective  methods  of  resieting  the  tlepreseing  influence 

of  cold  is  to  constantly  exercise  the  muacles;  and  it  is  well 

known,  that  after  long  exposure  to  intense  cohl,  the  tendency 

to  sleep,  which  becomes  alinost  iiresistihle,  if  indulged  in,  is 

followed  by  a  very  rapid  loss  of  heat  and  almost  certain 

death.     It  is  not  necesaary  to  cito  the  accounts  of  travellers 

and  others  in  support  of  these  facts.     In  some  animals,  the 

L  amount   of  increase  in  the  temperature  during  muscular 

I  activity  is  very  great,  and  this  is  notably  marked  in  the 

I  olase  of  insects.     In  tlie  experiments  of  Newport,  on  bees 

and  otiier  insects,  a  difl'erence  of  about  27*  was  noted  be- 

[  tween  the  conditions  of  complete  repose  and  great  muscular 

1  activity.'     The  same  facta  were  observed  by  Dutrochet,  but 

I  lie  operated  upon  single  insects,  and  observed  an  elevation 

L  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree.'     These  facts  are  interesting, 

■nB  showing  the  very  great  elevation  of  temperature  that  can 

B  produced  in  the  lower  order  of  beings  during  violent  ex- 

eitemeut;  but  in  man,  the  differences,  though  distinct,  are 

never  very  considerable,  for  the  reason  that  violent  mus- 

Kealar  exertion  is  generally  attended  with  greatly-increased 

iction  of  the  skin,  whicli  keeps  the  heat  of  the  body  within 

lyery  restricted  limits.     In  the  experiments  of  Kewjwrt,  the 

I  loss  of  heat  from  tlie  surface  was  arrested  by  confining  the 

I  insetts  in  small  glass  bottles. 

The  effects  of  active  exercise,  as  in  fast  walking  or  riding, 
were  very  well  observed  by  Dr.  Davy.  lie  found  a  con- 
Btant  elevation  in  the  general  temperature  (taken  under  the 
tongue),  amounting  to  between  one  and  two  degrees;*  but 
the  most  marked  effects  were  observed  in  the  extremities, 
especially  when  they  were  cold  before  taking  the  exercise.' 

'  Kewpoet,  On  Ihe  Trmpemturt  of  IntefU,  and  ill  ConnaioH  aifit  tlit  Func- 
iNnu  of  HapiraHon  and  CirailalwH  in  Ihii  Ctati  of  haxrUbraU  Aniiaalt — 
^PhilotojAkal  Tratumelioni.  London,  1S37,  p.  281. 

'  DcinocHKT,  Reehrrtha  tur  la  eha/eur  propre  del  ffrti  vivaiu  d  hattt  tmpfra- 

f.—AHnala  da  iri'nuvi  nalunUn,  ZmIoqU,  Psris,  1840,  2me  s4rie,  tome  xlH., 
|>  48,  tt  ttq. 

■  Dati,  PhfBt^^cal BfmarchM,  London,  1BC8,  p,  IS.        *Ibld.,  p.  II. 
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The  elevation  in  temperature  that  attends  muscular 
action  is  produced  directly  in  the  substance  of  the  musde. 
This  important  fact  was  settled  by  the  very  interesting  and 
ingenious  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet.  Intro 
ducing  a  thermo-electric  needle  into  the  biceps  of  a  man 
who  used  the  arm  in  sawing  wood  for  five  minutes,  these 
physiologists  noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  of  one  de- 
gree centigrade '  (nearly  two  degrees  Fahr.).  The  produc- 
tion of  heat  in  the  muscular  tissue  was  even  more  strikingly 
illustrated  by  Matteucci,  in  experiments  with  portions  of 
muscle  from  the  frog.  Not  only  did  he  observe  absorption 
of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  after 
the  muscle  had  been  removed  from  the  body  of  the  animal, 
but  he  noted  an  elevation  in  temperature  of  about  one  de- 
gree Fahr.,  following  contractions  artificially  excited.* 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  citations  of  experiments  iUns- 
trating  the  facts  above  noted,  or  to  discuss  elaborately  the 
theoretical  transformation  of  a  given  quantity  of  caloric  into 
a  definite  and  invariable  amount  of  work.  The  conditioDS 
in  the  animal  economy  are  such  that  we  cannot  exactly  ap- 
preciate the  loss  of  heat  by  the  cutaneous  and  respiratory 
surfaces ;  nor  can  we  follow  the  processes  in  the  body  which 
involve  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of 
carbonic  acid ;  the  exact  changes  undergone  by  the  hydro- 
carbonaceous  elements  of  food  and  constituents  of  the  body ; 
the  amount  of  heat  involved  in  the  changes  of  the  nitro- 
genized  elements ;  and,  in  short,  we  cannot  make  the  correc- 
tions that  are  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can  hope  to  re- 
duce the  question  of  the  oxidation  of  certain  principles  in  the 
body,  the  development  of  heat,  and  the  generation  of  mechan- 
ical force,  to  exact  mathematical  calculation.  This  has  been 
attempted  by  B4clard  *  and  others,  who  have  endeavored  to 

'  BscQCEREL  ET  Brxschet,  Premier  mimoire  tur  la  ehaleur  animalf. — Atmalm 
de  chimie  et  de physique^  Paris,  1836,  tome  lix.,  p.  US. 

*  Matteucci,  Rechercha  ntr  let  phtnomhui  phytiquM  et  Mniquet  de  la  eon- 
traction  mueeiUaire. — Comptee  rtnduty  Paris,  1866,  tomejLliL,  p.  661. 

'  Beclard,  De  la  contraction  mueculaire  dane  9e$  rapporte  mwe  la  tempireimre 
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establish  the  numerical  value  of  certain  acts  in  what  are 
called  "mechanical  equivalents  of  heat,"  or  " lieat-units." 
The  observations  of  B6clard  possess  considerable  physiolo- 
gical interest,  but  they  are  useful  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
their  positive  results. 

Observations  upon  the  influence  of  mental  exertion  on 
the  temperature  of  the  body  have  not  been  so  numerous,  but 
they  are,  apparently,  no  less  exact  in  their  results.  Dr.  Davy 
was  the  flrst  to  make  any  extended  experiments  on  this 
point,  and  has  noted  a  sh'ght  but  constant  elevation  during 
"  excited  and  sustained  attention."  *  More  lately,  the  same 
line  of  observation  has  been  followed  bv  Prof.  Lombard,  who 
employed  much  more  exact  methods  of  investigation.  Prof. 
Lombard  noted  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  head 
during  mental  exertion  of  various  kinds,  but  it  was  slight, 
the  highest  rise  not  exceeding  the  twentieth  of  a  degree.' 

It  is  stated,  also,  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  in- 
creased by  the  emotions  of  hope,  joy,  anger,  and  all  exciting 
passions ;  while  it  is  diminished  by  fear,  fright,  and  mental 
distress.  Burdach,  from  whom  the  foregoing  statement  is 
taken,  cites  an  example  of  an  elevation  of  temperature  from 
96®  to  99*5°  in  a  violent  access  of  anger,  and  a  descent  to 
92*75®  under  the  influence  of  fear,  but  the  temperature  soon 
returned  to  97-25®.' 

The  nervous  system  exerts  a  most  important  influence 
over  the  animal  temperature,  as  it  modifies  the  circulation 
and  the  nutritive  processes  in  particular  parts.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  influences  are  transmitted  through  the 
sympathetic  system.  These  will  be  discussed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  connection  with  the  theories  of  calorification ;  but 
they  cannot  be  taken  up  fully  until  we  come  to  consider  the 

animale. — Archives  gSnSrales  de  nUdecifUj  Paris,  1861,  6me  s^rie,  tome  xriL 
The  conclusions  in  this  interesting  memoir  are  to  be  found  on  page  277,  el  uq, 

>  Datt,  Physiological  Researches^  London,  1863,  pp.  19,  61. 

•  Lombard,  Experiments  on  the  Rdaiions  of  Heat  to  Menial  Work, — New  York 
Medical  Journal^  1867,  Tol.  T.,  p.  198,  et  seq. 

'  BiTRDACH,  Traits  de  physiotogie,  Paris,  1841,  tome  iz.,  p.  646. 
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functions  of  the  sympathetic  system  and  its  relations  to  nu- 
trition. In  this  connection,  we  will  simply  allude  to  certain 
phenomena  manifested  through  the  nervous  system,  without 
attempting  to  fully  explain  their  mechanism. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  sympathetic  nerves  going 
to  a  particular  part  are  divided,  the  arterial  coats  are  para- 
lyzed and  dilated,  the  supply  of  blood  is  increased,  nutrition 
is  locally  exaggerated  and  more  or  less  modified^  and  the 
temperature  of  that  particular  part  is  increased  by  from  five 
to  ten  degrees.  An  illustration  of  these  facts  in  the  ear  of 
the  rabbit,  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  is  a 
very  common  observation,  which  we  have  often  verified  in 
public  demonstrations.  All  of  these  unnatural  phenomena 
disappear  on  galvanizing  the  divided  extremity  of  the  nerve. 
These  local  modifications  in  the  temperature  have  been  fre- 
quently observed  pathologically  in  the  human  subject. 

A  number  of  curious  local  variations  of  temperature  can 
be  explained  by  direct  or  refie;s  action  through  the  sympa- 
thetic nerves.  Brown-S^quard  and  Lombard  observ^  that 
pinching  of  the  skin  was  soon  followed  by  an  elevation  in 
temperature,  and  was  attended  also  with  a  diminution  in  the 
temperature  in  the  corresponding  member  on  the  opposite 
side.  Sometimes  the  irritation  of  the  upper  extremities  pro- 
duced changes  in  temperature  in  the  lower  limbs.*  Exam- 
ples of  reflex  action  through  the  sympathetic  nerves  are 
given  by  Tholozan  and  Brown-S6quard,  in  a  very  interest- 
ing series  of  experiments.  These  physiologists  fonnd  that 
lowering  the  temperature  of  one  hand  produced  a  considera- 
ble diminution  in  the  temperature  of  the  other  hand,  without 
any  great  depression  in  the  general  heat  of  the  body ;  and 
Brown-S6quard  showed  that  by  immersing  one  foot  in  water 
at  41®,  the  temperature  of  the  other  foot  was  diminished 
about  7®  in  the  course  of  eight  minutes.* 

'  Brown-S^quard  kt  Lombard,  EtpSrieneeB  tur  Vinfiuence  de  tirrUaiwn  da 
nerfi  de  la  peau  sur  la  temperature  det  menUtret, — Ar^ve$  de  phymolo^e,  ParU, 
1868,  tome  i.,  p.  691. 

'  Tholozan  n  BROWN-Si^QUARD,  Jiecherehm  expMmeiUaiUi  tur  fuelqu'wu  da 
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The  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  upon  the  animal 
temperature  is  illustrated  in  cases  of  paralysis,  when  there 
is  generally  a  very  considerable  diminution  in  the  heat  of 
the  afiected  part.  This  fact  was  noted,  many  years  ago,  by 
Earle,  who  also  observed  that  the  temperature  was  in  part 
restored  under  the  influence  of  electricity.  In  one  case  of 
paralysis,  he  found  the  temperature  of  the  hand  of  the  af- 
fected side  70®,  while  the  hand  of  the  sound  side  was  92®. 
After  the  use  of  electricity  for  ten  minutes,  the  temperature 
of  the  paralyzed  hand  was  raised  to  74®.  Ten  days  after, 
the  temperature  of  the  hand  on  the  paralyzed  side  was  71® 
before,  and  77®  after  electricity  had  been  employed.* 

It  is  evident  that  if  animal  heat  be  one  of  the  necessarv 
attendant  phenomena  of  nutrition,  it  must  be  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  state  of  the  circulation.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion, indeed,  whether  the  modifications  in  temperature  pro- 
duced by  operating  upon  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves 
be  not  due  entirely  to  changes  in  the  supply  of  blood.  It  is 
certain  that  whatever  determines  an  increased  supply  of 
blood  to  any  part  raises  the  temperature ;  and  whenever  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  any  organ  or  part  is  considerably  dimin- 
ished,  the  temperature  is  reduced.  This  fact  is  constantly 
illustrated  in  operations  for  the  deligation  of  large  arteries. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  tying  a  large  vessel,  the  utmost 
care  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  part  to 
which  its  branches  are  distributed,  until  the  anastomosing 
vessels  become  enlarged  sufficiently  to  supply  blood  enough 
for  healthy  nutrition.  In  the  experiments  of  Becquerel  and 
Breschet,  simple  compression  of  the  artery  supplying  the 
arm  was  sufficient  to  produce  an  immediate  fall  in  the  tem- 
perature.' 

tffdM  du  /roidtur  Vhomme. — Journal  de  la  phynotogU^  Paris,  1868,  tome  i.,  pp. 
602,  606. 

'  Earls,  Ca»e»  and  ObservatioM^  illustrating  the  Injluenee  of  the  Nerwm%  Syt* 
tern  in  regulating  Ammal  Heat, — MedieO'Chirurgieal  Trttnaaetiani^  London,  1816, 
voL  vil,  p.  176. 

*Loc,eU, 
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SOUBCES  OF  ANHCAL  HEAT. 

Connection  of  the  production  of  heat  with  nutrition — Seat  of  the  production  of 
animal  heat — Relations  of  animal  heat  to  the  different  processes  of  nutri- 
tion— Relations  of  animal  heat  to  respiration — The  consumption  of  oxjgen 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  connection  with  the  erolution  of 
heat — Exaggeration  of  the  animal  temperature  in  particular  parts  after 
division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  in  inflammation — Intimate  nature  of 
the  calorific  processes — ^EqualizaUon  of  the  animal  temperature. 

The  most  interesting  question  connected  with  calorifica- 
tion relates  to  the  sources  of  heat  in  the  living  organism ; 
and  a  careful  estimate  of  the  physiological  value  of  all  the 
facts  that  have  been  positively  established  with  reference  to 
this  point  places  the  following  proposition  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt : 

The  generation  of  heat  in  the  living  animal  organism  is 
connected,  more  or  less  intimately,  with  all  of  the  processes 
of  nutrition  and  disassimilation,  including,  of  course,  the 
consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and  this  function  is  modified,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  by 
all  conditions  that  influence  the  general  process  of  nutrition 
or  the  operation  of  the  nutritive  forces  in  particular  parts. 

This  proposition  is  not  contradicted  by  any  well-settled 
physiological  facts  or  principles.  Every  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  body  bears  more  or  less  closely  upon  nutrition ;  and 
all  of  the  physiological  modifications  of  the  various  func- 
tions, without  exception,  affect  the  process  of  calorification. 
"We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  that  in  man  and  the  warm- 
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blooded  animals  generally,  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  organism  at  a  nearly  fixed  standard  is  a 
necessity  of  life  and  of  the  physiological  action  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts;  and  that  while  heat  is  generated  in  the 
organism  with  an  activity  that  is  constantly  varying,  it  is  as 
constantly  counterbalanced  by  physiological  loss  of  heat 
from  the  cutaneous  and  respiratory  surfaces.  Variations  in 
the  activity  of  calorification  are  not  to  be  measured  by  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  are 
to  be  estimated  by  calculating  the  amount  of  heat  lost.  The 
ability  of  the  human  race  to  live  in  all  climates  is  explained 
by  the  adaptability  of  man  to  diflerent  conditions  of  diet 
and  exercise,  and  to  the  power  of  regulating  loss  of  heat 
from  the  surface  by  appropriate  clothing. 

Our  proposition  regarding  the  production  of  animal  heat 
is  in  no  wise  opposed  to  the  so-called  combustion-theory,  as 
it  is  received  by  most  physiologists  of  the  present  day ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  use  of  terms  to 
apply  the  name  combustion  to  the  general  process  of  nutri- 
tion, as  is  done  by  those  who  attempt  to  preserve,  not  only  the 
ideas  of  the  great  author  of  this  theory,  but  certain  modes  of 
expression,  which  were  in  accordance  only  with  his  limited 
knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition.  If  we  speak  of 
animal  heat  as  the  result  of  combustion  of  certain  elements, 
it  will  be  necessary  constantly  to  refer  to  the  difference 
between  combustion  as  it  occurs  in  the  organism,  and  mere 
oxidation  out  of  the  body ;  or  to  start  with  a  fiill  definition 
of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  physiological 
combustion,  which  reduces  itself  simply  to  a  definition  of 
nutrition. 

Regarding  calorification,  then,  as  connected  with  all  of 
the  varied  processes  of  nutrition,  it  remains  for  us  to  deter- 
mine the  following  questions : 

1.  In  what  part  or  parts  of  the  organism  is  heat  gen- 
erated ? 

2.  What  is  the  relative  importance  in  calorification,  as 
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regards  the  amount  of  heat  generated,  of  the  processes  of 
nutrition,  as  we  can  study  them  separately? 

3.  What  are  the  principles  invariably  and  of  necessity 
consumed  and  produced  in  the  organism  in  calorification ; 
and  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  principles  thus 
consumed  and  the  products  thus  generated  and  thrown  off? 

4.  How  far  have  we  been  able  to  follow  those  material 
transformations  in  the  organism,  which  involve  the  consump- 
tion of  certain  principles,  the  production  of  new  compounds^ 
and  the  generation  of  heat  ? 

Seat  of  the  Production  of  Animal  Heai. — Few  if  any 
physiologists  at  the  present  day  hold  to  the  opinion  that 
there  is  any  part  or  organ  in  the  body  specially  and  exclu- 
sively concerned  in  the  production  of  heat.  In  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  oxidation-theory  of  Lavoisier,  it  was  thought  by 
some  that  the  inspired  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydro- 
carbons of  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  and  that  the  heat  of 
the  body  was  generated  almost  exclusively  in  these  oi^gans ; 
but  this  idea  has  long  since  been  abandoned.  TVe  have 
already  fully  considered  the  question  of  loss  or  gain  in  the 
temperature  of  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs, 
and  have  seen  that  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  constant 
elevation  showing  a  generation  of  heat  in  these  organs,  suffi- 
cient to  warm  the  blood,  and  through  it  the  different  parts 
of  the  body.  If  we  find  that  the  blood  in  coming  from 
the  lungs  has  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  it  en- 
tered, it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  certain  generation 
of  heat  to  compensate  the  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  pul- 
monary surface.  As  far  as  we  know,  the  heat  that  results  from 
the  mere  physical  solution  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  all  that 
is  produced  in  the  lungs.  It  is,  indeed,  estimated  by  Mar- 
chand,  that  the  fixation  of  oxygen  in  this  way  is  marked  by 
an  elevation  of  nearly.  2**  Fahr.*     There  is  no  sufficient  eW- 

'  Marchaxd,  Uiher  die  Einwirkung  dft  Sauentofft  auf  da$  Blut  und  9eine 
JkttandiluiU. — Journal  fur  praktisehe  Chemie,  Leipzig,  1845,  BcL  xxxr.,  S.  400. 
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dence  to  show  that  the  lungs  are  special  organs  of  calorifi- 
cation ;  and  any  generation  of  heat  that  takes  place  here  is 
due,  probably,  to  purely  physical  phenomena  in  the  blood. 

The  theory  that  all  the  respiratory  changes,  involving 
the  consumption  of  oxygen,  the  production  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  evolution  of  heat,  take  place  in  the  blood  as  it  cir- 
culates, was  advanced  many  years  ago  by  Lagrange  and 
Hassenfratz;^  but  recent  investigations,  showing  the  ap- 
propriation of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  by 
the  tissues  deprived  of  blood,  and  the  evident  production  of 
heat  in  the  muscular  substance  and  in  other  parts,  have 
completely  overthrown  this  hypothesis. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  back  to  the  pages  treating 
of  the  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood  in  different 
parts,  to  show  that  heat  is  produced  in  the  general  system, 
and  not  in  any  particular  organ,  or  in  the  blood  as  it  circu- 
lates. The  experiments  of  Matteucci,  showing  an  elevation 
of  temperature  in  a  muscle  excited  to  contraction  after  it 
had  been  removed  from  the  body,  and  the  observations  of 
Becquerel  and  Freschet,  showing  increased  development  of 
heat  by  muscular  contraction,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
production  of  heat  in  the  muscular  system ; "  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  weight  of 
the  body,  it  is  a  most  important  source  of  animalheat. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard, 
that  the  blood  becomes  notably  warmer  in  passing  through 
the  abdominal  viscera.  This  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
liver,  and  it  shows  that  the  large  and  highly-organized  vis- 
cera are  also  important  sources  of  caloric* 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  determine  by  experimental 
demonstration,  not  only  is  there  no  particular  part  or  organ 

^  Hassextratz,  Memoire  sur  la  comhinaitan  de  Voxyghu  avee  le  earbone  et  Vhy- 
droffhu  du  tang^  tur  Iti  ditaoiuiion  de  VoxyghM  dana  le  wng^  el  tur  la  manOre  dorU 
U  eahrique  te  dSffoge, — AfrndUe  de  chimie^  Paris,  1791,  tome  is.,  p.  261. 

*  Seo  page  414. 

*  See  page  899. 
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in  the  body  endowed  with  the  special  function  of  calorifica- 
tion, but  every  part  in  which  the  nutritive  forces  are  in 
operation  produces  a  certain  amount  of  heat ;  and  this  is 
probably  true  of  the  blood-corpuscles  and  other  anatomical 
elements  of  this  class.  The  production  of  heat  in  the  body 
is  general,  and  is  one  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
process  of  nutrition;  but,  with  nutrition,  it  is  subject  to 
local  variations,  as  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  effects  of 
operations  upon  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves,  and  the 
phenomena  of  inflammation! 

Hdations  of  Animal  Heat  to  the  different  Procesees  of 
Nutrition. — Nutrition  involves  the  appropriation  of  matters 
taken  into  the  body,  and  the  production  and  elimination  of 
effete  substances.  In  its  widest  signification,  this  includes 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimination  of  carbonic 
acid ;  and,  consequently,  we  may  strictly  regard  respiration 
as  a  nutritive  act.  All  of  the  nutritive  processes  go  on  to- 
gether, and  they  all  involve,  in  most  warm-blooded  animals 
at  least,  a  nearly  uniform  temperature.  During  the  first 
periods  of  embryonic  life,  the  heat  derived  from  the  mother 
is  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  development  of  tissue  by  a 
change  of  substance,  analogous  to  nutrition,  and  even  supe- 
rior to  it  in  activity.  During  adult  life,  animal  heat  and  the 
nutritive  force  are  coexistent.  It  now  becomes  a  question 
to  determine  whether  there  be  any  class  of  nutritive  prin- 
ciples specially  concerned  in  calorification,  or  any  of  the  nu- 
tritive acts,  that  we  have  been  able  to  study  by  themselves, 
which  are  exclusively  or  specially  directed  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  temperature  of  the  body.  These  questions 
simply  involve  a  review  of  considerations  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  various  of  the  functions  to  the  production  of 
heat. 

The  supply  of  the  waste  of  tissue  being  effected  by  meta- 
morphosis of  alimentary  matter — a  process,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine — ^it  has  thus 
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far  been  possible,  only,  to  divide  the  food  into  different 
classes.  Of  these — ^leaving  out  oxygen — ^we  will  consider, 
in  this  connection,  the  organic  matters,  divided  into  nitro- 
genized  and  non-nitrogenized.  The  inorganic  salts  are  al- 
ways combined  with  nitrogenized  matter,  and  seem  to  pass 
through  the  organism  without  undergoing  any  considerable 
change ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any  connec- 
tion, of  themselves,  with  the  production  of  heat. 

What  is  the  relation  to  calorification  of  those  processes  of 
nutrition  which  involve  the  consumption  of  nitrogenized 
matter  and  the  production  of  the  nitrogenized  excrementi- 
tious  principles  ? 

We  cannot  study  these  phenomena  alone,  isolated  from 
the  other  acts  of  nutrition.  We  may  confine  an  animal  to 
a  purely  nitrogenized  diet,  and  the  heat  of  the  body  will  be 
maintained  at  the  proper  standard ;  but  at  all  times  there 
is  a  certain  quantity  of  non-nitrogenized  matter  (sugar  and 
perhaps  fat)  produced  in  the  system,  which  is  only  formed  to 
be  consumed.  We  may  starve  an  animal,  and  the  tempera- 
ture will  not  fall  to  any  very  great  extent  until  a  short  time 
iJefore  death.  Here  we  may  suppose  that  the  process  of  de- 
position of  nutritive  matter  in  the  tissues  from  the  blood  is 
inconsiderable,  as  compared  with  the  transformation  of  the 
substance  of  these  tissues  into  effete  matter;  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  non-nitrogenized  matter  is  not  produced  in  the 
organism  in  quantity  sufficient  to  account,  by  its  destruction 
in  the  lungs,  for  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled.  It  seems  beyond 
question  that  there  must  be  heat  evolved  in  the  body  by  oxi- 
dation of  nitrogenized  matter.  When  the  daily  amount  of 
food  is  largely  increased  for  the  purpose  of  generating  the 
immense  amount  of  heat  required  in  excessively  cold  cli- 
mates, the  nitrogenized  matters  are  taken  in  greater  quan- 
tity, as  well  as  the  fats,  although  their  increase  is  not  in  the 
same  proportion.  When,  however,  we  endeavor  to  assign 
to  the  nitrogenized  matters  a  definite  proportion  of  heat-pro- 
ducing power,  we  are  arrested  by  a  want  of  positive  knowl- 
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edge  with  regard  to  the  metamorphoses  which  these  prin- 
ciples undergo ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  fix  the  rela- 
tive calorific  value  of  the  deposition  of  new  material  in  repair 
of  the  tissues,  and  the  change  of  their  substance  into  efiete 
matter  in  disassimilation. 

From  these  facts,  and  other  considerations  that  have 
already  been  fully  discussed  under  different  heads,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  physiological  metamorphoses  of  nitrogenized 
matter  bear  a  certain  share  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat ;  although,  in  connection  with  inorganic  matter,  their 
chief  function  seems  to  be  the  repair  of  the  tissues  endowed 
with  the  so-called  vital  properties. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  consumption  of  non-nitro- 
genized  matter  to  the  production  of  animal  heat  ? 

It  has  been  impossible  to  treat  of  the  relations  of  the 
non-nitrogenized  elements  to  nutrition  without  considering 
more  or  less  fully  the  part  these  principles  bear  in  the  pro- 
duction of  heat ;  and  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  pre- 
vious chapter  for  a  discussion  of  certain  of  these  points.' 
In  this  connection,  we  will  simply  state  the  relations  that 
this  class  of  principles  is  known  to  bear  to  calorification,  and 
the  facts  upon  which  our  statements  are  based. 

It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  that  both  sugar  and  fat 
are  actually  produced  in  the  organism,  even  when  the  diet 
is  strictly  nitrogenized  in  its  character;  but  we  will  only 
consider  the  relations  of  the  non-nitrogenized  elements  in- 
troduced into  the  body,  assuming  that  the  principles  of  this 
class  appearing  de  novo  in  the  organism  are  the  result  of 
transformation  of  nitrogenized  substances. 

As  far  as  the  destination  of  the  amylaceous,  saccharine, 
and  fatty  elements  of  food  are  concerned,  we  only  know  that 
they  are  incapable,  of  themselves,  of  repairing  muscular  tis- 
sue, and  that  they  cannot  sustain  life.  They  are  never  dis- 
charged from  the  body  in  health  in  the  form  under  which 
they  enter ;  but  are  in  part  or  completely  destroyed  in  nutri- 

>  See  page  378,  tt  $eq. 
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tion.  They  are  completely  destroyed  in  persons  who,  from 
habitual  muscular  exercise,  have  very  little  adipose  tissue. 
When  their  quantity  in  the  food  is  large,  they  are  not  of 
necessity  entirely  consumed,  but  may  be  deposited  in  the 
form  of  adipose  tissue.  This,  however,  may  be  made  to  dis- 
appear by  violent  exercise,  or  under  an  insufficient  diet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  non-nitrogenized  class  of 
alimentary  principles  is  craved  by  the  system  in  long-con- 
tinued exposure  to  extreme  cold.  This  is  particularly  marked 
with  regard  to  the  fats.  In  all  cold  climates,  fat  is  a  most  im- 
important  element  of  food ;  and  in  excessively  cold  regions, 
while  the  nitrogenized  elements  are  largely  increased,  there  is 
a  very  much  larger  proportional  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
fat.  These  facts  are  very  significant.  If  the  non-nitrogen- 
ized elements  of  food — which  are  not  always  indispensable, 
though  often  very  necessary  articles — do  not  form  tissue,  are 
not  discharged  from  the  body,  and  are  consumed  in  some'of 
the  processes  of  nutrition,  it  would  seem  that  their  change 
must  involve  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  perhaps  also  of 
water,  and  the  evolution  of  heat.  It  is  so  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  watery  vapor,  etc., 
thrown  off  by  the  lungs,  skin,  and  other  emunctories,  and  to 
estimate  the  exact  amount  of  heat  produced  and  lost,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  calculations  of  the  calorific  power  of 
different  articles  of  food  should  be  frequently  erroneous; 
particularly  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  calo- 
rific value  of  the  nitrogenized  principles. 

Though  we  may  assume  that  the  non-nitrogenized  ele- 
ments of  food  are  particularly  important  in  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  and  that  they  are  not  concerned  in  the  repair 
of  tissue,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  animal  tempera- 
ture may  be  kept  at  the  proper  standard  upon  an  exclu- 
sively nitrogenized  diet;  and  we  cannot,  indeed,  connect 
calorification  exclusively  with  the  consumption  of  any  sin- 
gle class  of  principles,  nor  with  any  single  one  of  the  acts 
of  nutrition. 
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Relations  of  Ccilorijication  to  Respiration. — ^Respiration 
is  one  of  the  uutritive  processes  that  can  be  closely  studied 
by  itself,  as  it  involves  the  appropriation  by  the  system  of  a 
single  principle  (oxygen),  and  that  simply  in  solution  in  the 
blood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  of  all  the  nutritive  acts, 
respiration  is,  far  more  than  any  other,  intimately  connected 
with  calorification.  As  far  as  the  general  process  is  con- 
cerned, the  production  of  heat  is  usually  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  carlxHiic 
acid.  In  the  animal  scale,  wherever  we  have  the  largest 
amount  of  heat  produced,  we  observe  the  greatest  respiratory 
activity.  In  man,  whatever  increases  the  generation  of  heat 
increases  as  well  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  elimioa- 
tion  of  carbonic  acid.  The  production  of  heat  in  warm- 
blooded animals  is  constant,  and  cannot  be  interrupted,  even 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  same  is  true  of  respiration.  The 
tissues  may  waste  for  want  of  nourishment,  but  the  heat  of 
the  body  must  be  kept  near  a  certain  standard,  which  is  almost 
always  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  temperature ;  and 
there  is  no  other  nutritive  act  so  constant  and  so  immediately 
necessary  to  existence  as  the  appropriation  of  oxygen.  It  is 
not  surprising,  then,  that  early  in  the  history  of  the  physi- 
ology of  nutrition,  before  we  knew,  even,  the  exact  condition 
and  proportion  of  the  gases  in  the  blood,  it  should  have  been 
thought  that  animal  heat  was  the  result  of  slow  combustion 
of  the  hydro-carbons. 

The  physiological  history  of  respiration  and  of  animal  heat 
dates  from  the  same  series  of  discoveries.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  the  great  chemist,  Lavoisier,  discovered 
the  intimate  nature  of  the  respiratory  process,  and  applied 
the  theory  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  to  calorification.  We  have  already  followed 
out  the  progress  of  this  discovery  in  connection  with  respira- 
tion ;  *  and  like  nearly  all  of  the  great  advances  in  physiologi- 
cal science,  the  distinctly-enunciated  idea  was  foreshadowed 

'  See  Tol  i.,  Respiration,  p.  409,  et  $eq. 
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by  earlier  writers.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Mayow, 
who,  in  1667,  and  afterward  in  1674,  published  a  work  on 
the  Spiritvs  Nitr(Hiereu8j  and  on  respiration,  in  which  he 
attributed  to  the  nitro-aereous  gas  (oxygen)  the  property  of 
combining  with  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  producing  the  red 
color,  and  generating  heat/  These  ideas,  as  well  as  those 
advanced  by  Crawford,  near  the  time  of  tlie  publication  of 
the  first  observations  of  Lavoisier,  were  crude  and  indefinite, 
and  contributed  but  little  to  our  positive  knowledge  of  the 
mechanism  of  calorification.' 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat,  from  a  purely  historical 
point  of  view,  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Lavoisier,  as  this 
has  already  been  done  suflSciently  under  the  head  of  respi- 
ration.' He  undoubtedly  went  as  far  in  his  explanations  of 
the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  as  was  possible  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  science  at  the  time  his  investigations  were  made ; 
and  although  he  inevitably  fell  into  some  errors  in  his  calcu- 
lations and  deductions,  he  must  forever  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  first  reasonable  theory  of  the  generation  of 
heat  by  animals. 

The  Consumption  of  Oocygen  and  Production  of  Car- 
ionic  Acid  in  Connection  with  the  Evolution  of  Heat, — ^As 
far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  by  actual  experiment, 

'  Matow,  Traetaifta  guingue  Jfedieo-phynei,  Quorum  primua  agit  de  SalniirOy 
et  Spiritu  Nitr<haerto»  Secundum  de  JRespiraiione^  etc.,  Oxonii,  1674,  p.  151,  e<  9eq, 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  on  Respiration  was  published  in  1767. 

'  Crawford,  ExperimenU  and  ObaervatiortM  on  Animal  Heat^  London,  1788, 
second  edition,  p.  854,  H  aeq,  Crawford  published  the  first  edition  of  his  work 
in  1779,- but  the  second  edition,  in  which  his  views  are  avowedly  made  to  cor- 
respond with  the  observations  of  Lavoisier,  is  the  only  one  at  all  accessible. 
From  all  we  can  learn  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  first  edition,  from  extracts 
and  references  in  other  treatises,  Crawford*s  ideas  were  not  in  advance  of  those 
presented  by  Lavoisier  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1777. 

'  The  various  papers  published  by  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  and  Lavoisier  and  de 
la  Place,  are  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  from  1 777  to  1 790.  An  exhaustive  analytical  review  of  these  memoirs 
is  ^ven  by  Gavarret  (Be  la  ehaleur  jproduUe  par  Ut  eirei  vivante,  Paris,  1866,  p. 
165,  et  $eq.). 
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all  animals,  even  those  lowest  in  the  scale,  appropriate  oxr- 
gen  and  eliminate  carbonic  acid ;  and  this  is  equally  tme  of 
all  living  tissues.  In  1775,  Lavoisier  noted  the  fact  that  the 
gas  obtained  by  decomposing  the  oxide  of  mercury  was  more 
active  than  the  air  in  maintaining  the  respiration  of  animals.' 
Two  years  later,  he  compared  oxidation  by  respiration  in 
animals  to  ordinary  combustion,  and  advanced  the  hypothe- 
sis that  this  action  was  the  cause  of  the  constant  temperature 
of  animals  of  about  32^**  Reaumur."  A  little  later,  he  pub- 
lished the  remarkable  experiments  in  which  he  estimated 
the  amount  of  "  combustion  "  in  a  Guinea-pig,  by  collecting 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  and  compared  it  with  the  amount 
of  heat  lost  by  the  same  animal  in  a  definite  time.'  Here 
he  met  with  some  difficulty,  and  found  that  the  heat  pro- 
duced, according  to  his  calculations,  did  not  quite  equal  the 
heat  lost.  In  later  memoirs  he  ascertained  positively  that 
the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  respiration  did  not  represent 
the  totality  of  the  oxygen  consumed ;  and  he  attributed  the 
production  of  heat  in  part  to  the  union  of  oxygen  with  hy- 
drogen.* Since  it  has  been  ascertained  that  oxygen  is  dw- 
solved,  as  oxygen,  in  the  arterial  blood,  that  it  disappears  in 
part  or  entirely  in  the  capillary  circulation,  that  carbonie 
acid  is  taken  up  by  the  venous  blood,  both  in  solution  and  in 
feeble  combination  in  the  bicarbonates,  to  be  discharged  in 
the  lungs  by  displacement  and  the  action  of  the  pneumie 


'  Lavoisier,  Memoire  tur  la  nature  du  principe  qui  9e  combine  arte  ht 
pefidant  Uur  calcination^  et  qui  en  augmente  lepoidt. — Hutoire  de  Cacademitrm/A 
da  sciences^  axm6e,  1776,  Paris,  1778,  pp.  521,  626. 

'  Lavoisier,  Memoire  tiir  la  combustion  en  pencral.^'Hittoirt  de  rafodimt 
royale  det  aeiencee,  aiin6e,  1777,  Paris,  1780,  p.  699. 

'  Lavoisier  et  de  la  Place,  Ifhnoire  de  la  chaleur, — HiMioire  de  Tandtmk 
royale  dee  eciencee^  ann^e,  1780,  Paris,  1784,  p.  407. 

^  Lavoisier,  Memoire  eur  Us  alterations  qui  arriveni  d  Vair  dans  plustemn 
cireonstan*  es  oii  se  trouveni  Us  hommes  rhtnis  en  socHU.^Bisioire  de  lasseiHi 
royaU  de  midecine,  aim6es,  1782  et  1788,  Paris,  1787,  p.  674. 

Seguix  et  Lavoisier,  Premier  memoire  sur  la  respiration  des  animoMZr^ 
Histoire  de  Vacadimis  royale  des  sciences^  aim4e,  1789,  Paris,  1 793,  p.  664, 
et  seq. 
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acid,  and  that  the  tissues  themselves  have  the  property  of 
appropriating  oxygen  and  exhaling  carbonic  acid,  those  who 
adopt  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  have  simply  changed  the  seat 
of  oxidation  from  the  lungs  to  the  general  system. 

It  has  been  proven  beyond  question  that  oxygen,  of  all 
the  principles  introduced  from  without,  is  the  one  most  im- 
mediately necessary  to  nutrition;  and  it  differs  from  the 
class  of  substances  ordinarily  known  as  alimentary,  only  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  consumed  more  promptly  and  constantly. 
In  the  same  way,  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ele- 
ment of  excretion,  like  urea,  creatine,  etc.,  differing  from 
them  only  in  the  immediate  necessity  for  its  elimination.^ 
As  the  comparatively  slow  excretion  of  urea  and  other  nitro- 
genized  matters  is  connected  with  the  ingestion  of  ordinary 
alimentary  substances  that  are  slowly  appropriated  by  the 
tissues,  so  the  rapid  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  is  connected 
with  the  equally  rapid  appropriation  of  oxygen.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  regard  carbonic  acid,  like  other 
effete  substances,  as  an  excretion,  the  result  of  disassimila- 
tion  of  the  tissues  generally';  but,  more  closely  than  any,  it 
is  connected  with  the  rapid  and  constant  evolution  of  heat. 
This  view  is  proven  by  tlie  experiments  of  Spallanzani," 
W.  F.  Edwards,'  and  CoUard  de  Martigny.*  All  of  these 
eminent  observers  demonstrated,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  formed  in  the  system  and  exhaled,  in 
animals  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  that  its  exhalation  will 
take  place  from  a  piece  of  tissue  freshly  removed  from  a 

'  Collard  de  Martigny,  who  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  opponents  of 
the  combustion-theory  of  ammal  heat,  concludes  the  account  of  his  experi- 
ments on  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  with  the  statement  that  it  "  is  a  prod- 
uct of  assimikUiM  deeomposUion,  secreted  in  the  capillaries,  and  excreted  by  the 
longs"  {Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1880,  tome  x.,  p.  161). 

'  Spallanzani,  Jfemoirea  sur  la  respiration^  Geneve,  1803,  pp.  86,  843. 

*  Edwards,  De  Vinfiuence  de$  agem  physiques  sur  la  vie^  Paris,  1824,  p. 
443,  et  seq.j  and  p.  465,  ei  seq, 

*  Collard  de  Martiont,  Reeherekes  expSrimeniales  et  critiques  sur  Vabsorpdon 
et  sur  V exhalation  respiratoires. — Journal  de  physiologie^  Paris,  1880,  tome  x.,  p. 
124.. 
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living  animal  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  or 
nitrogen. 

Experiments  on  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves 
npon  the  temperature  of  particular  parts  have  completed  the 
chain  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  localization  of  the  heat- 
producing  function  in  the  tissues.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discuss  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic  system  to  nutrition 
deferring  tlus  subject  until  we  come  to  treat  specially  of  the 
nervous  system ;  but  the  facts  bearing  on  calorification  are 
briefly  as  follows : 

If  the  sympathetic  nerve  be  divided  in  the  neck  of  a 
rabbit,  or  any  other  warm-blooded  animal,  the  side  of  the 
head  supplied  by  this  nerve  will  become  from  five  to  eight 
or  ten  d^rees  warmer  than  the  opposite  side,  or  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  This  observation  we  have  repeatedly  veri- 
fied. The  conditions  under  which  this  local  exaggeration  of 
the  animal  heat  is  manifested  are,  dilatation  of  the  arteries 
of  supply  of  the  part,  so  that  it  receives  very  much  more  blood 
than  before,  and  increased  activity  of  the  general  process  of 
nutrition.  It  also  has  been  observed,  in  experiments  upon  the 
horse,  that  the  blood  coming  from  the  part  is  red,  and  con- 
tains very  much  more  oxygen  than  ordinary  venous  blood.' 

The  recent  observations  of  MM.  Estor  and  Saint-Pierre 
show  that  the  blood  coming  from  inflamed  parts,  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  normal  temper- 
ature, is  red,  and  contains  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  more  oxygen  than  ordinary  venous  blood.* 
These  facts  are  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
the  temperature  of  parts  is  due  chiefly  to  oxidation;  but 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that,  in  the  conditions  above 
mentioned,  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  these 

'  Bernard,  Sur  la  quantiU  cToxtfphu  que  contieni  U  ming  veneux  dn  crpma 
ffkmdulairtMj  d  Vetat  defonction  H  d  titat  de  rtpot, — CompUt  renduM^  Pari»,  1&5S, 
tome  xlviL,  p.  898,  note. 

*  Estor  et  Saint-Pierre,  Re^herchet  apfrimenialet  tur  la  cowet  de  la  ooforo- 
tion  rouge  det  tiaut  enfiammh, — Journal  de  Vanaiomie,  Pftiifl,  18^4,  Uhdc  L,  pi 
412,  and  Du  titge  det  combutlionM  respiraioiret, — n>i<L,  ISSS,  tome  iL,  p.  Sli. 
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parts  is  increased  many  times,  the  error  in  the  deduction  is 
palpable  enough.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the  blood 
coming  from  an  inflamed  tissue,  with  an  abnormally  high 
temperature,  contains  more  oxygen  than  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  it  is  indispensable  to  demonstrate  that  the 
absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  is  diminished.  For 
example,  if  the  venous  blood  should  contain  double  the  normal 
proportion  of  oxygen,  but  the  quantity  coming  from  the  part 
should  be  increased  threefold,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
consumption  of  oxygen  would  be  doubled.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, let  us  assume  that,  in  one  minute,  100  parts  of  blood, 
containing  10  parts  of  oxygen,  circulate  through  a  member, 
losing  in  its  passage  7*5  parts  of  oxygen,  thus  leaving  a  pro- 
portion of  2*5  of  oxygen  for  the  venous  blood ;  if  the  part 
become  inflamed,  let  us  suppose  that  during  the  same  period, 
300  parts  of  blood,  with  30  parts  of  oxygen,  pass  through,  but 
that  the  venous  blood  contains  five  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  or  15 
parts.  That  would  show  an  actual  consumption  of  15  parts  of 
oxygen  in  inflammation,  against  Y'5  under  normal  nutrition. 
Estor  and  Saint-Pierre  do  not  state  the  amoimt  of  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  inflamed  tissues,  but 
they  admit  that,  ^^  in  inflammation,  the  vessels  are  dilated,  and 
the  current  of  blood  is  more  rapid."  '  An  increase  in  the 
absolute  quantity  of  blood  passing  through  parts  after  divi- 
sion of  the  sympathetic  nerves  distributed  to  the  coats  of  the 
blood-vessels  has  been  observed  by  all  who  have  experi- 
mented on  the  subject ;  and  the  increase  is  probably  greater 
than  that  which  we  have  assumed  in  our  argument.  An 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
experiments  of  Estor  and  Saint-Pierre  is  the  fact,  noted  by 
them,  that  the  blood  from  inflamed  parts  contains  more 
carbonic  acid  than  ordinary  venous  blood." 

Taking  into  account  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  while  the  processes  of 

>  Journal  de  Vanatomie^  Paris,  1866,  tome  ii.,  p.  314. 
*  Idem.,  Paris,  1864,  tome  I,  p.  412. 
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nutrition  and  disassimilation,  involving  changes  in  the  nitro- 
genized  constituents  of  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  are  not 
disconnected  with  calorification,  the  production  of  heat  bj 
animals  is  most  closely  related  to  the  appropriation  of  oxygen 
and  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Intimate  Nature  of  the  Calorific  Processes. — ^A  compre- 
hension of  the  intimate  nature  of  the  calorific  processes 
involves  simply  an  answer  to  the  question,  how  far  we  can 
follow  the  material  transformations  in  the  oi^nism,  which 
involve  the  consumption  of  certain  principles,  the  production 
of  new  compounds,  and  the  evolution  of  heat.     As  regards 
the  nature  of  the  intermediate  processes  connecting  the  dis- 
appearance of  oxygen  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid, 
we  can  only  explain  it  by  reciting  the  simple  facts.    Oxygen 
disappears,  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and  the  carbon  is  for- 
nished,  perhaps  by  the  tissues,  perhaps  by  the  blood,  probably 
by  both.    It  is  probable  that  the  intermediate  changes  are 
more  simple  and  rapid  than  those  which  intervene  between  the 
appropriation  of  nitrogenized  nutritive  matter  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  nitrogenized  excretions ;  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  follow  either  of  these  processes  through  all  of  their 
different  phases.     We  must  be  content,  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  our  positive  knowledge,  to  regard  calorification  as 
one  of  the  attendant  phenomena  of  nutrition ;  and  we  have 
only  to  study  as  closely  as  possible  the  facts  with  r^ard  to 
the  disappearance  of  certain  principles  and  the  formation  of 
effete  matters,  that  are  always  and  of  necessity  associated 
with  the  development  of  heat. 

JSqicalization  of  the  Animal  Temj^erature. — A  study  of 
the  phenomena  of  calorification  in  the  human  subject  has 
shown  that  under  all  conditions  of  climate  the  general  heat 
of  the  body  is  equalized.  Nearly  always,  the  surrounding 
temperature  is  below  the  standard  of  the  body,  and  there  is, 
of  necessity,  an  active  production  of  caloric.     Under  all  con- 
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ditions,  there  is  more  or  less  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  from 
the  general  surface,  and  when  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is 
very  cold,  it  becomes  desirable  to  reduce  this  loss  to  the  mini- 
mum. This  is  done  by  appropriate  clothing,  which  must 
certainly  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  necessity.  The 
proper  kind  of  clothing,  the  conducting  power  of  different 
materials,  their  porosity,  etc.,  form  important  questions  in 
practical  hygiene,  and  their  full  discussion  belongs  to  special 
treatises.  Clothing  protects  from  excessive  heat  as  well 
as  cold.  Thin,  porous  articles  moderate  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  equalize  evaporation,  and  afford  great  protection  in 
hot  climates.  In  excessive  cold,  clothing  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body. 
When  the  body  is  not  exposed  to  currents  of  air,  the  gar- 
ments are  chiefly  useful  as  non-conductors,  imprisoning  many 
layers  of  air,  warmed  by  contact  with  the  person.  It  is  fur- 
ther very  important  to  protect  the  body  from  the  wind, 
which  increases  so  greatly  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation. 
It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  intense  a  cold  may  be  resisted 
by  healthy  men  under  proper  conditions  of  alimentation  and 
exercise  and  with  the  protection  of  appropriate  clothing,  as 
in  Arctic  explorations,  when  the  thermometer  has  for  days 
ranged  from  —60''  to  —70°  Fahr.* 

AVhen  from  any  cause  there  is  a  tendency  to  undue  ele- 
vation of  the  heat  of  the  body,  cutaneous  transpiration  is 
increased,  and  the  temperature  is  kept  at  the  proper  stand- 
ard. We  have  already  considered  this  question  in  treating 
of  the  action  of  the  skin,  and  have  noted  facts  showing  that 
men  can  work  when  exposed  to  a  heat  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  body  itself.  The  amount  of  vapor  that  is  lost 
under  these  conditions  is  sometimes  enormous,  amounting  to 
from  two  to  four  pounds  ir  an  hour.*  We  have  often  noted  a 
loss  of  between  two  and  three  pounds  after  exposure  for  less 

*  IIates,  An  Arctic  Boat-Journey^  Boston,  1860,  pp.  257,  259,  and  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencet^  Philadelphia,  1859,  New  Series,  vol.  xxxyiii., 
p.  114,  et  teq,  *  See  page  140. 
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than  an  hour  to  a  steam-bath  of  from  110^  to  116^ ;  and  a 
much  greater  elevation  of  temperature,  in  drj  air,  can  be 
tolerated  with  impunity.  We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  ob- 
servations on  the  temperatures  that  could  be  borne  without 
bad  results,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  variations  in 
the  heat  of  the  body.    In  the  experiments  of  Delaroche  and 
Berger,  the  temperature  was  considerably  under  200**.*  Tillet 
recorded  an  instance  of  a  young  girl  who  remained  in  an  oven 
for  ten  minutes  without  inconvenience,  at  a  temperature  of 
130°  Reaumur,  or  324-5**  Fahr."    Dr.  Blagden,  in  his  noted 
experiments  in  a  heated  room,  made  in  connection  with 
Drs.  Banks,  Solander,  Fordyce,  and  others,  found  in  one 
series  of  observations,  that  a  temperature  of  211**  could  be 
easily  borne ;  and  at  another  time,  the  heat  was  raised  to 
260°.*      Clial)ert,  who  exhibited  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  under  the  name  of  the  "  fire-king,"  is  said  to  have 
entered  ovens  at  from  400°  to  600°.*    Under  these  extraor- 
dinary temperatures,  the  body  is  protected  from  the  radiated 
heat  by  clothing,  the  air  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  animal 
heat  is  kept  down  by  excessive  exhalation  from  the  surface. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  after  exposure  of  the  body  to  an 
intense  dry  heat  or  to  a  heated  vapor,  as  in  the  Turkish  and 
Eussian  baths,  when  the  general  temperature  is  somewhat 
raised   and  the  surface  is  bathed  in   perspiration,  a   cold 
plunge,  which  checks  the  action  of  the  skin  almost  imme- 
diately, is  not  injurious,  and  is  rather  agreeable.     This  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  to  the  efTects  of  sudden  cold  upon 
a  system,  heated  and  exhausted  by  long-continued  exertion. 
In  the  latter  instance,  when  the  perspiration  is  suddenly 
checked,  serious  disorders  of  nutrition,  inflammations,  etc., 

*  See  page  397. 

*  Tillet,  Memoirt  ntr  let  dtgrtM  extraordinairfM  de  duUeur  mtnqudln  /<« 
hommfM  H  let  animaux  mmt  eapablet  de  rentier, — Hittoire  de  VaeademU  royaU  da 
tcteneet,  annde,  1764,  Paris,  1767,  p.  188. 

'  Blaodrs,  EzperiinenU  and  Obtervaiioiu  in  an  heated  Iioom,'~-PhiUom^ieal 
TVanaadions,  London,  1775,  pp.  196,  484. 

^  Duxglisos,  Human  Phyfidogy^  Philadelphia,  1856,  rol.  i.,  p.  598. 
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are  very  liable  to  occur.  The  explanation  of  this,  as  far  as 
we  can  present  any,  seems  to  be  the  following :  Wlien  the 
skin  acts  to  keep  down  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  sim- 
ple exposure  to  external  heat,  there  is  no  modiiication  in 
nutrition,  and  the  tendency  to  an  elevation  of  the  animal 
temperature  comes  from  causes  entirely  external.  It  is  a 
practical  observation  that  no  bad  effects  are  produced,  under 
these  circumstances,  by  suddenly  changing  the  external  con- 
ditions; but  when  the  animal  temperature  is  raised  by  a 
modiiication  of  the  internal  nutritive  processes,  as  in  pro- 
longed muscular  effort,  these  changes  cannot  be  suddenly 
arrested ;  and  a  suppression  of  the  compensative  action  of 
the  skin  is  apt  to  produce  disturbances  in  nutrition,  very 
often  resultmg  in  inflammations. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MOVEMENTS — OENERAX    PBOPERTIES  OF  OONTRACTILK  TISSUES. 

Amorphous  contractile  substance — Ciliary  movements — Movements  due  to  das- 
ticity — Varieties  of  elastic  tissue — Muscular  movements — Physiological 
anatomy  of  the  involuntary  muscles— Mode  of  contraction  of  the  involun- 
tary muscular  tissue— Physiological  anatomy  of  the  voluntary  muscles- 
Primitive  fasciculi — Sarcolemma — Fibrillse — ^fibrous  and  adipose  tissue  in 
the  voluntary  muscles — Connective  tissue — Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics 
of  the  muscular  tissue — Connection  of  the  muscles  with  the  tendons- 
Chemical  composition  of  the  muscles — Physiological  properties  of  the  mus- 
cles— Elasticity — Muscular  tonicity — Sensibility  of  the  muscles — Muscular 
contractility,  or  irritability. 

The  organic,  or  vegetative  functions  of  animals  involve 
certain  movements ;  and  almost  all  animals  possess,  in  addi- 
tion, the  power  of  locomotion.  Very  many  of  these  move- 
ments have,  of  necessity,  been  considered  in  connection  with 
the  different  functions ;  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  ves- 
sels in  the  circulation ;  the  nses  of  the  muscles  in  respira- 
tion ;  the  ciliary  movement  in  the  air-passages ;  the  muscular 
acts  in  deglutition ;  the  peristaltic  movements ;  and  the  me- 
chanism of  defecation  and  m'ination.  There  remain,  how- 
ever,  certain  general  facts  with  regard  to  various  kinds  of 
movement  and  the  mode  of  action  of  the  different  varieties 
of  muscular  tissue,  that  will  demand  more  or  less  extended 
consideration.  As  regards  the  exceedingly  varied  and  com- 
plex acts  concerned  in  locomotion,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  between  anatomy  and  physiology.  A  full  compre- 
hension of  such  movements  must  be  preceded  by  a  complete 
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descriptive  anatomical  account  of  the  passive  and  active  or- 
gans of  locomotion ;  and  special  treatises  on  anatomy  almost 
invariably  give  the  uses  and  actions,  as  well  as  the  structure 
and  relations  of  these  parts. 

Amorphoxis  Contractile  Suhstani^e. — In  some  of  the  very 
lowest  orders  of  beings,  in  which  hardly  any  thing  but  amor- 
phous matter  and  a  few  granules  can  be  recognized  by  the 
microscope,  certain  movements  of  elongation  and  retraction 
of  their  amorphous  substance  have  been  observed.  I^  the 
higher  animals,  similar  movements  have  been  noticed  in  cer- 
tain of  their  structures,  such  as  the  leucocytes,  the  contents 
of  the  ovum,  epithelial  cells,  and  connective-tissue  cells. 
These  movements  are  generally  simple  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  cell,  nucleus,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  upon  an  organic  principle  called  sarcode,  or 
protoplasm ;  *  but  it  is  not  known  that  such  movements  are 
characteristic  of  any  one  definite  proximate  principle,  nor  is 
it  easy  to  determine  their  cause  and  their  physiological  im- 
portance. In  the  anatomical  elements  of  adult  animals  of 
the  higher  classes,  the  sarcodic  movements  usually  appear 
slow  and  gradual,  even  when  viewed  with  high  magnifying 
powers;  but  in  some  of  the  very  lowest  orders  of  being, 
where  these  movements  serve  as  the  means  of  progression, 
they  are  more  rapid. 

It  does  not  seem  possible,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  to  explain  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  move- 
ments of  homogeneous  contractile  substance ;  and  it  must 
be  excessively  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  observe  directly 
the  effects  of  different  stimuli,  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
study  the  movements  of  muscles.     As  far  as  we  can  judge, 

*  KtHNE,  Uniertuchungen  uher  dot  ProtopUuma  und  die  CaniradiiUdt,  Leipzig, 
1864.  In  this  very  elaborate  memoir  almost  all  varieties  of  contraction  are  re- 
ferred to  the  action  of  the  single  principle,  protoplasm.  The  chief  physiological 
interest,  however,  is  attached  to  this  explanation  of  muscular  contraction ;  but 
there  are  few  writers  of  authority  who  accept  the  view  that  it  is  entirely  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  so-called  protoplasm. 
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thej  are  analogous  to  the  ciliary  movementSy  the  cause  of 
wliich  is  equally  obscure. 

Ciliary  Movements. — The  epithelium  covering  certain 
of  the  mucous  membranes  is  provided  with  little  hair-like 
processes  upon  the  free  portion  of  the  cells,  called  cilia. 
These  are  in  constant  motion,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  life,  and  produce  currents  on  the  surfaces  of  the  mem- 
branes to  which  they  are  attached,  the  direction  being  always 
from  within  outward.  In  many  of  the  infusoria,  the  ciliary 
motion  serves  as  a  means  of  progression,  effects  the  intro- 
duction of  nutriment  into  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  indeed, 
is  almost  the  sole  agent  in  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions involving  movement.  Even  in  higher  classes,  as  the 
mollusca,  the  movements  of  the  cilia  are  of  great  impor- 
tance. In  man,  and  the  warm-blooded  animals  generally, 
the  ciliated  or  vibratile  epithelium  is  of  the  variety  called 
columnar,  conoidal,  or  prismoidal.  The  cilia  are  attached  to 
the  thick  ends  of  the  cells,  and  form  on  the  surface  of  the 
membrane  a  continuous  sheet  of  vibrating  processes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  size  and  form  of 
the  cells  provided  with  cilia,  as  their  variations  in  different 
situations  have  been  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  physiological  anatomy  of  different  parts.  In  general 
structure,  the  ciliary  processes  are  entirely  homogeneous,  and 
gradually  taper  from  their  attachment  ^o  the  cell  to  an  ex- 
tremity of  excessive  tenuity.  Although  anatomists,  from 
time  to  time,  have  described  strise  at  the  bases  of  the  cilia, 
and  have  attempted  to  explain  their  motion  by  a  kind  of 
muscular  action,  no  well-defined  structure  has  ever  been 
actually  demonstrated  in  their  substance. 

Certain  currents  were  observed  in  the  infusoria,  mollusca, 
and  other  of  the  lower  order  of  animals,  long  before  the 
structure  of  the  cilia  had  been  accuratelv  described :  but  in 
1835,  Purkinje  and  Valentin,  in  a  very  elaborate  memoir, 
described   these  structures  fully,  and  noted  the  situations 
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which  tlioy  are  tn  lie  fuiiDd  iii  tho  human  subject.' 
Their  presence  lia3  been  demoustratod  on  tho  following 
surfaces ;  The  respiratory  passt^^,  including  the  nasal  foi- 
6je,  the  pituitary  membrane,  the  eummit  of  tho  larynx,  tho 
hronchiiil  tubes,  the  eupcrior  surface  of  the  volum  palati, 
and  the Eustaohtnu  tubes;  tho  einusea  about  the  head ;  tiio 
laohrjnnal  aac  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelids ;  the  geni- 
tal passages  of  the  tcmalo,  from  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the 
ntenis  to  the  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes ;  and  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  They  probably  exist  also  at  the  neck  of 
the  capsule  of  Miiller,  in  the  cortical  subataneo  of  the  kid- 
ney. In  these  situations,  to  each  cell 
of  conuidal  epithelium  are  attached  i 
from  six  to  twelve  prolongations,* 
about  TrjjTTff  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  j 
their  base,  and  from  jVoif  '•''  rArt  "^^ 
an  inch  in  length."  The  appearance 
of  the  cilia  iti  dutaehed  eelk  is  repro- 
eented  in  Fig.  15.  WUeu  seen  m  ailu, 
they  appear  regularly  disposed  on  the 
surface,  are  of  nearly  e<inal  length,  | 
and  are  all  slightly  inclined  in  the 
direction  of  the  opening  of  the  cavity 
lined  by  the  meml)rano. 

The  ciliary  motion  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  physio- 
logical demonstrations  that  can  be  made  with  the  micro- 
scope. By  scraping  tlie  roof  of  the  mouth  of  a  living;  frog, 
the  mucous  membranes  of  tlio  respiratory  passages  in  a 
warm-blooded  animal  jnat  killed,  the  l»eard  of  tlio  oyster  or 
clam,  and  placing  tho  preparation,  moistened  with  a  little 
nerum,  under  a  magnifying  power  of  about  two  hundred  and 

V     '  Pfrbikk  *!(n  XxhtXTis,  Ditatvay  of  Conlmiat  Vibralory  .Volitnu,  pn- 

^tletd  by  Cilia,  at  a  gtarrid  Phmnaiinon  in  Itep/Uet,  Birdt,  and  Jfammi/trmit 

AiiimaU.—SiiMiirs\    A'no   PhitoiopAieat    Journal,     1836,    ToL    lii.,   p.    118, 

'  Birnno.  TVniri  iHmmlairt  dt  phgtioloirii  himaint,  pBris.  18B9,  p.  40T. 
'  PoFCiiET,  Prkit  if  AiWoWc  humaine,  Pnria,  18fl4,  p.  180. 
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fifty  diameters,  the  currents  produced  in  the  liquid  will  be 
strikingly  exhibited.  The  movements  may  be  studied  in  de- 
tached cells,  in  the  human  subject,  by  introducing  a  feather 
into  the  nose,  when  a  few  cells  will  be  removed  with  the 
mucus,  and  can  be  observed  in  the  same  way/  This  demon- 
stration serves  to  show  the  similarity  between  the  movements 
in  man  and  in  the  lower  ordere  of  animals.  When  the  move- 
ments are  seen  in  a  large  number  of  cells  in  sitUj  the  ap- 
pearance is  very  graphically  illustrated  by  the  apt  comparison 
of  Henle  to  the  undulations  of  a  field  of  wheat  agitated  by 
the  wind.*  In  watching  this  movement,  it  is  usually  seen 
to  gradually  diminish  in  rapidity,  until  what  at  first  ap- 
peared simply  as  a  current,  produced  by  movements  too 
rapid  to  be  studied  in  detail,  becomes  revealed  as  distinct 
undulations,  in  which  the  action  of  individual  cilia  can  be 
readily  studied.  Purkinje  and  Valentin  describe  several 
kinds  of  movement,*  but  the  most  common  is  a  bending  of 
the  cilia,  simultaneously  or  in  regular  succession,  in  one  di- 
rection, followed  by  an  undulating  return  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar. The  other  movements,  such  as  the  infundibuliform,  in 
which  the  point  describes  a  circle  around  the  base,  the  pen- 
dulum-movement, etc.,  are  not  common,  and  are  unimpor- 
tant. 

The  combined  action  of  the  cilia  upon  the  surface  of  a 
mucous  membrane,  moving  as  they  do  in  one  direction,  is  to 
produce  currents  of  considerable  power.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated under  the  microscope  by  covering  the  surface  with  a 
liquid  holding  little  solid  particles  in  suspension.  In  this  case 
the  granules  are  tossed  from  one  portion  of  the  field  to  another 
with  considerable  force.  It  is  not  diflBcult,  indeed,  to  meas- 
ure in  this  way  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents.  In  the 
frog  it  has  been  estimated  at  from  yj^  to  yfy  of  an  inch  per 
second,  the  number  of   vibratile  movements  being    from 

•  Beclard,  op.  cii.j  p.  497. 

•  Henle,  Traite  (Tanaiomie  ffSrUraU,  Paris,  1843,  tome  L,  p.  268. 

•  Zo€.  cit. 
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seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  minute.  In  the 
fresh  water  polyp  the  movements  are  more  rapid,  being  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  per  minute/  There 
is  no  reliable  estimate  of  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  currents 
in  man,  but  they  are  probably  more  active  than  in  animals 
low  in  the  scale." 

The  movements  of  cilia,  like  those  observed  in  ftilly  de- 
veloped spermatozoids,  seem  to  be  entirely  independent  of 
nervous  influence,  and  are  affected  only  by  purely  local  con- 
ditions. They  will  continue,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  after  death,'  and  can  be  seen 
in  cells  entirely  detached  from  the  body  when  they  are  moist- 
ened with  proper  fluids.  B^clard  states  that  in  the  tortoise, 
the  movement  may  be  preserved  for  several  weeks  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.*  When  the  cells  are  moistened  with 
pure  water,  the  activity  of  the  movement  is  at  first  increased ; 
but  it  soon  disappears  as  the  cells  become  swollen.  Acids 
arrest  the  movement,  but  it  may  be  excited  by  feeble  alka- 
line solutions.  All  abnormal  conditions  have  a  tendency 
either  to  retard  or  to  abridge  the  duration  of  the  ciliary  mo- 
tion. It  is  true  that  when  the  movement  is  becoming  feeble, 
it  may  be  temporarily  restored  by  very  dilute  alkaline  solu- 
tions, but  the  ordinary  stimuli,  such  as  are  capable  of  exciting 
muscular  contraction,  are  without  effect.  Purkinje  and 
Valentin,  Sharpey,  and  others  have  attempted  to  excite 
the  movements  of  cilia  by  galvanic  stimulus,  but  without 
success.*  Anaesthetics  and  narcotics,  which  have  such  a 
decided  effect  upon  muscular  action,  have  no  influence  upon 
the  cilia. 

It  is  useless  to  follow  the  speculations  that  have  been 

»  Bkclard,  Traits  ilemeniairt  de  phynoloffie,  Paris,  1869,  p.  498. 

*  A  pupil  of  M.  Bernard,  M.  Calliburc^s,  has  devised  a  very  ingenious  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  rapidity  of  the  ciliary  motion  (Bernard,  Lefom  tur 
ksproprUtes  des  iianu  vivanUy  Paris,  1866,  p.  189,  et  teq.). 

•  Loc,  «/. 

^  Sharpet,  Cyclopcedia  of  AmUomy  and  Pkydoloffy^  London,  1886-'36,  toI  i., 
p.  634,  Article,  Cilia, 
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adranced  to  account  for  the  movement  of  cilia.  There  is  no 
muscular  structure,  no  connection  with  the  nervous  system, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  explaining  the  move- 
ment except  by  a  bare  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  cilia 
have  the  property  of  moving  in  a  certain  way  so  long  as  they 
are  under  normal  conditions.  As  regards  the  physiological 
uses  of  these  movements,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  physi- 
ology of  the  parts  in  which  cilia  are  found,  where  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  action  are  considered  more  in  detail.  In 
the  lungs  and  the  air-passages  generally,  and  the  genital 
passages  of  the  female,  the  currents  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  use  of  these  move- 
ments in  certain  other  situations,  as  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain. 

Movements  due  to  Elasticity. — There  are  certain  impor- 
tant movements  in  the  body  that  are  due  simply  to  the  action 
of  elastic  ligaments  or  membranes.  These  are  entirely  distinct 
from  muscular  movements,  and  are  not  even  to  be  chissed 
with  the  movements  produced  by  the  resiliency  of  muscular 
tissue,  in  which  that  curious  property,  called  muscular  toni- 
city, is  more  or  less  involved.  Movements  of  this  kind  are 
never  excited  by  nervous,  galvanic,  or  other  stimulus,  but 
consist  simply  in  the  return  of  movable  parts  to  a  certain 
position  after  they  have  been  displaced  by  muscular  action, 
and  the  reaction  of  tubes  after  forcible  distention,  as  in  the 
walls  of  the  large  arteries. 

Elastic  Tissue. — Most  writers  of  the  present  day  adopt 
the  division  of  the  elastic  tissue,  first  made  by  Heule,*  into 
three  varieties.  This  division  relates  to  the  size  of  the 
fibres ;  and  all  varieties  are  found  to  possess  essentially  the 
same  chemical  composition  and  general  properties,  includ- 
ing the  elasticity  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable.  On 
account  of  the  yellow  color  of  this  tissue,  presenting,  as  it 
does,  a  strong  contrast  to  the  white,  glistening  appearance 

1  Henle,  TraiU  cTanatomU  ffhUraU,  Paris,  1848,  tome  I,  p.  430. 
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of  the  inelastio  fibres,  it  is  frequently  called  tlie  yellow  elas- 
tic tissue. 

The  first  yariety  of  elastic  tissue  is  composed  of  small 
fibres,  generally  intermingled  with  fibres  of  the  ordinaiy 
inelastic  tissue.  These  are  sometimes  called  by  the  French, 
dartoic  fibres.  They  possess  all  the  chemical  and  physical 
characters  of  the  larger  fibres,  but  are  excessively  minute, 

measuring  from  Yzhnr  ^  tuW  ^^  ttjW  ^^  *^  ^"^^  ^^  diame- 
ter.* If  we  add  acetic  acid  to  a  preparation  of  ordinary 
connective  tissue,  the  inelastic  fibres  are  rendered  semitrans- 
parent,  but  the  elastic  fibres  are  unaffected  and  become  very 
distinct.  They  are  then  seen  isolated — that  is,  never  arranged 
in  bundles — always  with  a  dark,  double  contour,  branching, 
brittle,  and  when  broken,  their  extremities  curled  and  pre- 
senting a  sharp  fracture,  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber.  These 
fibres  pursue  a  wavy  course  through  the  bundles  of  inelastic 
fibres  in  the  areolar  tissue  and  in  most  of  the  ordinary  fibrous 
membranes,  and  here  they  exist  as  an  accessory  anatomical 
element.  They  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  the 
situations  just  mentioned ;  also  in  the  ligaments  (but  not  the 
tendons) ;  in  the  layers  of  involuntary  muscular  tissue ;  the 
true  skin ;  the  true  vocal  cords ;  the  trachea,  bronchial  tubes, 
and  largely  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  the  external 
layer  of  the  large  arteries ;  and,  in  brief,  in  nearly  all  situa- 
tions in  which  the  ordinary  connective  tissue  exists. 

The  second  variety  of  elastic  tissue  is  composed  of  fibres, 
larger  than  the  first,  ribbon-shaped,  with  well-defined  out- 
lines, anastomosing,  undulating  or  curved  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  S,  presenting  the  same  curled  ends  and  sharp  fracture 
as  the  smaller  fibres.  These  measure  from  yjVrr  ^^  t«W  ^^ 
an  inch  in  diameter.*  Their  type  is  found  in  the  ligamenta 
subflava  and  the  ligamentum  nuchse.     They  are  also  found 

>  PoucHET,  PrectM  d'hittologie  humaine^  Paris,  1864,  p.  62.  In  order  to 
flecnre  as  much  uniformitj  as  possible  in  our  measnrements  of  microscopic 
•tmctures,  we  hare  generallj  followed  the  French  school  of  histologists. 

*  PoucHET,  /oc.  cii. 
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in  some  of  tlie  ligaments  of  the  larynx,  the  stylo-hyoid  liga- 
ment, and  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis.  The  form 
and  arrangement  of  these  fibres  may  be  very  beautifiilly 
demonstrated  by  tearing  off  a  portion  of  the  ligamentum 
nuchse  and  lacerating  it  with  needles  in  a  drop  of  acetic 
acid.  The  action  of  the  acetic  acid  renders  the  accessory 
structures  of  the  ligament  transparent,  and  the  elastic  fibres 
become  very  distinct.  The  same  may  be  accomplished  by 
boiling  the  tissue  for  a  short  time  in  caustic  soda. 

The  third  variety  of  elastic  tissue  can  hardly  be  said  to 
consist  of  fibres,  their  branches  are  so  short  and  their  anas- 
tomoses so  frequent.  This  kind  of  structure  is  found  form- 
ing the  middle  coat  of  the  large  arteries,  and  has  already 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  vascular  system.* 
The  fibres  are  very  large,  flat,  with  numerous  short 
branches,  "  which  •unite  again  with  the  trunk  from  which 
they  originate  or  with  adjacent  fibres.  In  certain  situ- 
ations, the  interstices  are  considerable,  in  proportion  to  the 
diameter  of  the  fibres,  and  the  anastomosing  branches  are 
given  off  at  acute  angles,  so  that  they  follow  pretty  closely 
the  direction  of  the  trunks,  and  the  anastomoses  do  not  dis- 
turb the  longitudinal  direction  and  parallelism  of  the  fibres. 
Indeed,  the  anastomoses  are  so  numerous,  and  the  intervals 
so  small,  proportionally  to  the  fibres,  that  we  would  believe 
we  had  under  observation  a  reticulated  membrane,  present- 
ing openings,  rounded  and  oval,  some  large  and  others 
small." '  These  anastomosing  fibres,  forming  the  so-called 
fenestrated  membranes,  are  arranged  in  layers,  and  the  struc- 
ture is  sometimes  called  the  lamellar  elastic  tissue. 

The  great  resistance  which  the  elastic  tissue  presents  to 
chemical  action  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  nearly  every 
other  structure  in  the  body.     We  have  already  seen  that  it 

*  See  vol.  i.,  Circulation,  p.  244. 

*  The  above  description,  taken  from  Henle^s  general  anatomy,  convers  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  large  elastic  fibres  in  the  **  fenestrated 
membranes*'  (Henle,  Traiie  cTanatomU penerale^  Paris,  1848,  tome  L,  p.  431). 
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is  not  affected  by  acetic  acid  or  by  boiling  with  caustic  soda. 
It  is  not  softened  by  heat,  by  prolonged  boiling  in  water, 
but  is  slowly  dissolved,  without  decomposition,  by  sulphuric, 
nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  not  being  precipi- 
table  by  potash.  Its  organic  base  is  a  nitrogenized  sub- 
stance called  elasticine ;  *  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  without  sulphur.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  sarcolemma  of  the  muscular  tissue.* 

The  purely  physical  property  of  elasticity  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  many  of  the  animal  functions.  We  have 
already  had  an  example  of  this  in  the  action  of  the  large 
arteries  in  the  circulation,  and  in  the  resiliency  of  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  lungs ;  and  we  will  have  occasion,  in  treating 
of  the  functions  of  other  parts,  to  refer  again  to  the  uses  of 
elastic  membranes  and  ligaments.  The  ligamenta  subflava 
and  the  ligamentum  nuchse  are  important  in  aiding  to  main- 
tain the  erect  position  of  the  body  and  head,  and  to  restore 
this  position  when  flexion  has  been  produced  by  muscular 
action.  Still,  the  contraction  of  muscles  is  also  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  in  the  vertical  position. 

Muscular  Movements. 

Muscular  movements  are  observed  only  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals.  Low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life,  we  have 
the  contractions  of  amorphous  substance  and  ciliary  mo- 
tion ;  and  in  some  vegetables,  movements,  even  attended 
with  locomotion,  have  been  observed.  These  facts  make  the 
absolute  distinction  between  the  two  kingdoms  a  question  of 
some  diflSculty ;  but  in  animals  only  do  we  have  separate 
muscular  systems. 

The  muscular  movements  capable  of  being  excited  by 
stimulus  of  various  kinds  are  divided  into  voluntary  and 
involuntary ;    and  generally  there  is  a  corresponding  divi- 

^  Sec  vol !.,  Introduction,  p.  91 

*  Robin  kt  Verdeil,  TraiU  de  chimie  aruUomique,  Paris,  1853,  tome  iil, 
p.  864. 
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sion  of  the  muscles  as  regards  their  minute  anatomy.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  absolute ;  for  there  are  certain  invol- 
untary functions,  like  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  move- 
ments of  deglutition,  that  require  the  rapid,  vigorous  eon- 
traction  characteristic  of  the  voluntary  muscular  tissue ;  and 
here  we  do  not  find  the  structure  of  the  involuntary  mus- 
cles. With  a  few  exceptions,  however,  the  anatomical 
division  of  the  muscular  tissue  into  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary is  suflBciently  distinct. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  ^  Invduntary  Jfuades. — 
"We  have  so  often  described  this  tissue,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
vascular  system,  the  digestive  organs,  skin,  and  other  situ- 
ations, that  it  will  not  be  necessary,  in  this  connection, 
to  give  more  than  a  sketch  of  its  structure  and  mode  of 
action. 

The  involuntary  muscular  system  presents  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  not  only  in  its  minute 
anatomy  and  mode  of  action,  but  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
fibres.  While  the  voluntary  muscles  are  almost  invariably 
attached  by  their  two  extremities  to  movable  parts,  the  in- 
voluntary muscles  form  sheets  or  membranes  in  the  walls  of 
hollow  organs,  and  by  their  contraction  simply  modify  the 
capacity  of  the  cavities  which  they  enclose. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  this  tissue  to  denote 
its  distribution,  mode  of  action,  or  structure.  The  name 
involuntary  muscle  indicates  that  its  contraction  is  not 
under  the  control  of  the  will ;  and  this  is  the  fact,  these 
muscles  being  chiefly  animated  by  the  sympathetic  system 
of  nerves,  while  the  voluntary  muscles  are  supplied  mainly 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  On  account  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  these  fibres,  they  have  been  called  muscular 
fibre-cells,  smooth  muscular  fibres,  pale  fibres,  non-striated 
fibres,  fusiform  fibres,  and  contractile  cells.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  fibres  to  parts  concerned  in  the  organic  or 
vegetative  functions,  as  the  alimentary  canal,  has  given 
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them  the  name  of  organic  muscular  fibres,  or  fibres  of 
organic,  or  vegetative  life. 

It  is  diflScult  to  isolate  the  individual  fibres  of  this  tissue 
in  microscopical  preparations ;  and  when  seen  in  aitUj  their 
borders  are  faint,  and  we  can  make  out  their  arrangement 
best  by  the  appearance  of  their  nudeu  Robin  recommends 
soaking  the  tissue  for  a  few  days  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
ordinary  nitric  acid  to  ten  of  water.*  This  renders  the 
fibres  dark  and  granular,  makes  their  borders  very  distinct, 
and  frequently  some  of  them  become  entirely  isolated.  The 
nuclei,  however,  are  obscured.  In  their  natural  condition, 
the  fibres  are  excessively  pale,  very  finely  granular,  flat- 
tened, and  of  an  elongated  spindle-shape,  with  a  very  long, 
narrow,  almost  linear  nucleus  in  the  centre.  The  nucleus 
generally  has  no  nucleolus,  and  it  is  sometimes  curved, 
or  shaped  like  the  letter  S.  The  ordinary  length  of  these 
fibres  is  about  -yf^-,  and  their  breadth  about  ^uW  ^^  ^^ 
inch.  In  the  gravid  uterus  they  undergo  remarkable  hyper- 
trophy, measuring  here  from  ^^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  ttjVtt  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  breadth.'  The  peculiarities  of  their 
structure  in  the  uterus  will  be  fidly  considered  under  the 
head  of  generation. 

In  the  contractile  sheets  formed  of  the  involuntary  mus- 
cular tissue,  the  fibres  are  arranged  side  by  side,  closely  ad- 
herent, and  their  extremities,  as  it  were,  dove-tailed  into 
each  other.  Generally  the  borders  of  the  fibres  are  regular 
and  their  extremities  simple;  but  sometimes  the  ends  are 
forked,  and  the  borders  present  one  or  more  little  projec- 
tions. It  is  very  seldom  that  we  see  the  fibres  in  a  single 
layer,  except  in  the  very  smallest  arterioles.  Usually  the 
layers  are  multiple,  being  superimposed  in  regular  order. 
The  action  of  acetic  acid  is  to  render  the  fibres  pale,  so  that 
their  outlines  become  almost  indistinguishable,  and  to  bring 

'  Robin,  Recherehet  tur  qvdquet  particularUh  de  la  ttrueturt  det  eapiUairu  d$ 
tentephale. — Journal  de  la  phtftidoffUf  Paris,  1859,  tome  iL,  p.  541. 
•  PouCHiT,  op.  eit.f  p.  65. 
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out  the  nuclei  more  strongly.  If  we  have  an  indistinct 
sheet  of  this  tissue  in  the  field  of  view,  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid,  by  bringing  out  the  long,  narrow,  and  curved  nuclei 
arranged  in  regular  order,  and  rendering  the  fibrous  and 
other  structures  more  transparent,  will  often  enable  us  to 
recognize  its  character. 

Contraction  of  the  Involuntary  Muscular  Tissue. — The 
mode  of  contraction  of  the  involuntary  muscles  is  peculiar. 
It  does  not  take  place  immediately  upon  the  reception  of  a 
stimulus,  applied  either  directly  or  through  the  nerves,  but 
is  gradual,  enduring  for  a  time  and  then  followed  by  slow 
and  gradual  relaxation.  A  description  of  the  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  intestines  gives  a  perfect  idea  of  the  mode 
of  contraction  of  these  fibres,  with  the  gradual  propagation 
of  the  stimulus  along  the  alimentary  canal,  as  the  food  makes 
its  impression  upon  the  mucous  membrane.*  An  equally 
striking  illustration  is  afforded  by  labor-pains.  These  are 
due  to  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  uterus,  and  last 
from  a  few  seconds  to  one  or  two  minutes.'  Their  gradual 
access,  continuation  for  a  certain  period,  and  gradual  disap- 
pearance coincide  exactly  with  the  history  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  involuntary  muscular  fibres. 

The  strong  points  of  contrast  between  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  striated  and  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  are 
very  well  brought  out  in  a  recent  paper  by  MM.  Legros  and 
Onimus.  These  observers,  after  carefully  studying  the 
structure  and  properties  of  the  "  muscles  of  vegetative  life," 
give,  in  substance,  the  following  reauine  of  their  physio- 
logical action : 

The  contraction  is  slow,  and  the  fibres  return  slowly  to  a 
condition  of  repose.  The  movements  are  always  involun- 
tary. Peristaltic  action  is  the  rule;  and  the  contraction 
takes  place  progressively  and  without  oscillations.     Con- 

'  See  vol.  ii.,  Digestion,  p.  3Y6,  et  teq. 

'  Cazeaux,  a  Tlieoreticcd  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery^  Philadelphia, 
1867,  p.  123. 
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tractility  persists  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Arrest  of 
function  is  followed  by  little  or  no  atrophy,  and  hyper- 
trophy is  very  marked  as  the  result  of  exaggerated  action. 
Excitation  of  the  nerves  has  less  influence  upon  contraction 
of  these  fibres  than  direct  excitation  of  the  muscles.  The 
involuntary  muscular  tissue  is  regenerated  very  rapidly, 
while  the  structure  of  the  voluntary  muscles  is  restored  with 
great  diflSculty  after  destruction  or  division.* 

PhysiclogicaZ  Anatomy  of  the  Voltmtary  Muscles. — ^A 
voluntary  muscle  is  the  most  highly  organized,  and  is 
possessed  of  the  most  varied  endowments,  of  all  living 
structures.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  its  own  peculiar 
contractile  substance,  fibres  of  inelastic  and  elastic  tissue, 
adipose  tissue,  numerous  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lym- 
phatics, with  certain  nuclear  and  cellular  anatomical  ele- 
ments. The  muscular  system  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  organism,  and  its  nutrition  consumes  a  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  reparative  material  of  the  blood,  while  its 
disassimilation  furnishes  a  corresponding  quantity  of  excre- 
mentitious  matter.  The  condition  of  the  muscular  system, 
indeed,  is  an  almost  unfailing  evidence  of  the  general  state 
of  the  body,  allowing,  of  course,  for  peculiarities  in  different 
individuals.  Among  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
muscles  are,  elasticity,  a  constant  and  insensible  tendency  to 
contraction,  called  tonicity,  the  power  of  contracting  forci- 
bly on  the  reception  of  a  proper  stimulus,  called  irritability, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sensibility,  and  the  faculty  of  generating 
galvanic  currents.  The  relations  of  particular  muscles,  as 
taught  by  descriptive  anatomy,  involve  special  functions ; 
but  the  most  interesting  physiological  points  connected  with 
this  system  relate  to  the  general  properties  and  functions  of 
the  muscles,  and  must  necessarily  be  prefaced  with  a  sketch 
of  then*  general  anatomy. 

>  LiOROs  KT  Okimus,  Be  la  contraditm  da  miueUt  de  la  vie  vigHative, — Jcur 
nal  de  Vanaiomie^  PariB,  1869,  tome  tI,  p.  480. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  by  minute  dissection  that  all 
of  the  red,  or  voluEtary  muscles  are  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  microscopic  fibres,  known  as  the  primitive  mus- 
cular fasciculi.  These  are  called  red,  striated,  or  voluntaiy 
fibres,  or  the  fibres  of  animal  life.  Their  structure  is  com- 
plex, and  they  may  be  subdivided  longitudinally  into  fibril- 
Ise,  and  transversely  into  disks,  so  that  it  is  aomewhai 
doubtful  as  to  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  ultimate  ana- 
tomical element  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

A  primitive  muscular  fasciculus  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  muscle,  and  is  enclosed  in  its  own  sheath,  without 
branching  or  inosculation.  This  sheath  contains  the  true 
muscular  substance  only,  and  is  not  penetrated  by  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  or  lymphatics.  If  we  view  with  the  micro- 
scope a  thin  transverse  section  of  a  muscle,  the  divided  ends 
of  the  fibres  ^vill  present  an  irregularly  polygonal  form  with 
rounded  comers.  They  seem  to  be  cylindrical,  however, 
when  viewed  in  their  length  and  isolated.  Their  color  by 
transmitted  light  is  a  delicate  amber,  resembling  somewhat 
the  color  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  primitive  fasciculi  vary  very  much  in  size  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  in  the  same  individual  under  different 
conditions  and  in  different  muscles.  As  a  rule  they  are 
smaller  in  young  persons  and  in  females  than  in  adult  males. 
They  are  comparatively  small  in  persons  of  slight  muscular 
development.  In  persons  of  great  muscular  vigor,  or  when 
the  general  muscular  system  or  particular  muscles  have  been 
increased  in  size  and  power  by  exercise,  the  fasciculi  are 
relatively  larger.  It  is  probable  that  the  physiolc^cal  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  a  muscle  from  exercise  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  preexisting  fasciculi,  and  not  to 
the  fonnation  of  any  new  elements.  In  young  persons  the 
fasciculi  are  from  ^^^  to  y^Vir  ^^  *^  ^^^^  ^^  diameter.  In 
the  adult  they  measure  from  ^^  to  yfj-  of  an  inch.* 

The    appearance    of   the  primitive  muscular   fasciculi 

'  Littr£  et  Robin,  Dictionnaire  de  nUdeeine^  Paris,  1865,  Article,  Ifuteulmire, 
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nnder  the  microscope  is  characteristic  and  unmistakable. 
They  present  regular  tnmsyerse  strue,  formed  of  alternating 
dark  and  clear  bands  about  -rshnp  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  wide.  These 
are  generally  very  distinct  in  healthy  muscles.  In  addition 
we  frequently  observe  longitudinal  strise,  not  so  distinct, 
and  quite  difficult  to  follow  to  any  extent  in  the  length  of 
the  fasciculus,  but  tolerably  well  marked,  particularly  in 
muscles  that  are  habitually  exercised.  The  muscular  sub- 
stance, presenting  this  peculiar  striated  appearance,  is  en- 
closed in  an  excessively  thin  but  elastic  and  resisting 
tubular  membrane,  called  the  sarcolemma,  or  myolemma. 
According  to  Hobin,^  the  sarcolemma  is  composed  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  elastic  tissue.  This  envelope  cannot 
be  seen  in  ordinary  preparations  of  the  muscular  tissue ;  but 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  contractile  muscular  sub- 
stance is  broken,  leaving  the  sarcolemma  intact,  which 
gives  a  good  view  of  the  membrane  and  conveys  an  idea  of 
its  strength  and  elasticity.  Attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  sarcolemma,  are  numerous  small,  elongated  nuclei  with 
their  long  diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  fasciculi.  These 
are  not  usually  well  seen  in  the  unaltered  muscle,  but  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  renders  the  musculai*  substance  pale 
and  destroys  the  striae,  when  the  nuclei  become  very 
distinct. 

Water,  after  a  time,  acts  upon  the  muscular  tissue,  ren- 
dering the  fasciculi  somewhat  paler  and  larger.  Acetic  acid 
and  alkaline  solutions  efface  the  striae,  and  the  fibres  become 
semitransparent. 

In  fasciculi  that  are  slightly  decomposed,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  separation  at  the  extremity  into  numerous  smaller 
fibres,  called  fibrillae.  These,  when  isolated,  present  the  same 
striated  appearance  as  the  primitive  fasciculus;  viz.,  alter- 
nate dark  and  light  portions.  They  measure  about  ^5^^^ 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their  number,  in  the  largest 
primitive  fibres,  is  estimated  by  KoUiker  at  about  two  thou- 

*  Zoc  cU. 
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Band.^  The  structure  of  the  fibrillfle,  which  are  r^arded  by 
many  as  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  mnscular  tissue,  has 
been  very  closely  studied  by  Rouget ;  and,  although  all  of 
his  observations,  particularly  those  with  regard  to  the  spiral 
form  of  the  iibrillse,  have  not  been  confirmed,  there  can  be 
hardly  any  doubt  that  their  structure  is  uniform,  the  appear- 
ance of  alternate  dark  and  light  segments  being  due  to  dif- 
ferences in  thickness.*  In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  water, 
by  its  simple  mechanical  action,  swells  the  fibrOlfle,  and 
causes  the  strise  to  disappear. 

Late  researches  have  shown  that  the  interior  of  each  prim- 
itive fasciculus  is  penetrated  by  an  exciessively  delicate  mem- 
brane, closely  surrounding  the  fibrillse.  This  arrangement 
may  be  distinctly  seen  in  a  thin  section  of  a  fibre  treated 
with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  five 
parts  per  thousand.'  The  arrangement  of  this  membrane, 
which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of  tubular 
sheaths  for  the  fibrillse,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  fibrilla  is  the  anatomical  element  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue. 

By  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  such  as  alcohol,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  gastric  juice,  the  primitive  fasciculi  may 
be  separated  into  disks  corresponding  to  the  transverse  strisp. 
Bowman,  in  his  elaborate  investigations  into  the  structure 
of  the  muscles,  noted  this  fact,  and  concluded  that  the  cleav- 
age in  this  direction  was  as  easily  eflTected  as  the  separation 
into  fibrillae.  He  regarded  the  primitive  fasciculi  as  com- 
posed of  fibrillffi,  and  these  as  made  up  of  little  particles, 
alternately  dark  and  light,  which  he  called  sareous  ele- 
ments.*    Subsequent  investigations,  however,  have  not  en- 

'  KoLLiKER,  ElemenU  iThutoloffie  humaine,  Paris,  1868,  p.  207. 

*  Rouget,  Sur  lea  phinomhua  de  polarization  qui  a^obaervtnt  dans  qyeiquea  ti$- 
ttis. — Journal  de  la  phtfatcloffie^  Paris,  1862,  tome  v.,  p.  263,  et  »eq.,  and  Mrmoir* 
sur  lea  tiaaua  eoniractilea  et  la  eontractilUe, — Id.,  1868,  tome  tL,  p.  647,  ef  ang. 

'  KoLLiKER,  Elementa  d'hiatoloffie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  201. 

^  Bowman,  On  the  Minuie  Structure  and  Mwemerda  of  Voluntary  MvkU^^ 
Pkiloaophical  TranMadiona^  London,  1840,  p.  457,  el  teq. 
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I  tirely  confinned  this  vieiv;  and  the  separation  into  diaka  is 
I  now  pretty  generally  regarded  as  artificial, 

^Yhen  we  come  to 
the  qneetion  of  the  real 
anatomical  clement  of 
the  muscular  tissue, 
there  are  only  two 
reasonable  view*  tliat 
jireseut  themselves. 
J  One  is  that  all  eubdi- 
vision  of  the  primitive 
fasciculus  is  artiticial, 
and  that  it,  with  its 
investing  membrane, 
the  Barcolemma,  is  the 
true  element.  Au  ar- 
gument in  favor  of 
in'i  this  opinion  is  that 
f "  the  tissue  is  most  read- 
"•  ily  separated  into  fas- 
cifiuli,  each  enclosed  in 
its  own  membrane,  and  not  penetrated  by  vessels,  nerves, 
r  hTnphatics;  while  the  fibrilliG  are  situated  in  a  reticulum 
I  of  canals,  from  which  they  cannot  readily  be  isolated.  The 
I  other  opinion,  that  the  fibrilica  are  tlis  ultimate  elements,  is 
r based  on  the  fact  that  these  little  fibre*  present  tho  stritB  and 
l»]l  the  anatomical  characteristics  of  tho  primitive  fasciculi, 
I  and  that  by  far  the  most  natural  and  easy  mode  of  separa- 
Ition  of  these  fasciculi  is  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  The 
I  question  of  adopting  one  or  the  other  of  these  views  is  not 
I  of  very  great  physiological  importance. 

Fibrous  and  Adtpoge  Tissue  in  ths  Yolindarij  Mnsi-les. 

—The  structure  of  the  muscles  strikingly  illustrates  the  re- 

I  lations  between  tho  principal  and  the  accessory  anatomical 

I  elements  of  tissues.    Tho  characteristic  or  principal  element 


ri\  B.  Longtludlmi] 
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is,  of  course,  the  muscular  fibre  or  fibriUa ;  but  we  also  find 
in  the  substance  of  the  muscles  certain  anatomical  elements, 
not  peculiar  to  the  muscles,  and  merely  accessory  in  their 
function,  but  none  the  less  necessary  to  their  proper  consti- 
tution. For  example,  every  muscle  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  primitive  fasciculi ;  but  these  are  gathered  into  secondary 
bundles,  which  in  turn  are  collected  into  bundles  of  greater 
and  greater  size,  until,  finally,  the  whole  muscle  is  enveloped 
in  its  sheath,  and  is  penetrated  by  a  fibrous  connective  sub- 
stance. We  find,  probably,  in  the  muscles,  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  structure  of  what  is  known  as  the  connective 
tissue. 

Connective  Tissite. — ^We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  certain  of  the  elements  of  connective  tissne,  more 
especially  the  inelastic  and  elastic  fibres.  In  this  connectioii 
we  shall  treat  specially  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  but  our  description  will  answer  for  almost  all  situations 
in  which  fibrous  tissue  exists  merely  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing parts  together.  In  the  muscles  we  have  a  membrane 
holding  a  number  of  the  primitive  fasciculi  into  secondary 
bundles.  This  is  known  as  the  perimysiunu  The  fibrous 
membranes  that  connect  together  these  secondary  bundles 
with  their  contents  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  enveloping  the 
whole  muscle,  sometimes  called  the  external  perimysium. 
The  peculiarity  of  these  membranes,  and  their  distinction 
from  the  sarcolemma,  is  that  they  have  a  fibrous  structure 
and  are  connected  together  throughout  the  muscle,  while 
the  tubes  forming  the  sarcolemma  are  structureless,  and  each 
one  is  distinct. 

The  name  now  most  generally  adopted  for  the  tissue  un- 
der consideration  is  connective  tissue.  It  has  been  called 
cellular,  areolar,  or  fibrous,  but  most  of  these  names  were 
given  to  it  without  a  clear  idea  of  its  structure.  Its  prin- 
cipal anatomical  element  is  a  fibre  of  excessive,  almost  im- 
measurable, tenuity,  wavy,  and  with  a  single  contour.    These 
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fibres  are  collected  into  bundles  of  vexy  variable  size,  and  are 
held  together  by  an  adhesive  amorphous  substance.  The 
wavy  lines  that  mark  the  bundles  of  fibres  give  them  a  very 
characteristic  appearance. 

The  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  vari- 
ous tissues  present  marked  differences.  In  the  loose  areolar 
tissue  beneath  the  skin  and  between  the  muscles,  and  in  the 
loose  structure  surrounding  some  of  the  glands  and  connect- 
ing the  sheaths  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the  adjacent 
parts,  the  bundles  of  fibres  form  a  large  net-work,  and  are 
very  wavy  in  their  course.  In  the  strong,  dense  membranes, 
as  the  aponeuroses,  the  proper  coats  of  many  glands,  the 
periosteum  and  perichondrium,  and  the  serous  membranes, 
the  waves  of  the  fibres  are  shorter,  and  the  fibres  themselves 
interlace  much  more  closely.  In  the  ligaments  and  tendons, 
the  fibres  are  more  nearly  straight,  and  are  all  arranged 
longitudinally. 

On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the  bundles  of  inelastic 
fibres  swell  up,  become  semitransparent,  and  the  nuclei  and 
elastic  fibres  are  brought  out.  The  proportion  of  elastic 
fibres  differs  very  much  in  different  situations,  but  they  are 
all  of  the  smallest  variety,  and  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  inelastic  fibres  in  their  form  and  size.  Though  they 
are  still  very  small,  they  always  present  a  double  contour. 

Certain  cellular  and  nuclear  elements  are  always  found 
in  the  connective  tissue.  The  cells  have  been  described 
under  the  name  of  connective-tissue  cells.  They  are  very 
irregular  in  size  and  form,  some  of  them  being  spindle-shaped 
or  caudate,  and  others  star-shaped.  They  possess  one,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  clear,  ovoid  nuclei,  with  distinct  nu- 
cleoli. On  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  the  cells  disappear, 
but  the  nuclei  are  unaffected.  These  are  the  fibro-plastic  ele- 
ments of  Lebert,*  and  the  embryo-plastic  elements  of  Robin.' 

1  Lebirt,  Phynolo^  pathologiqu4y  Paris,  1845,  tome  ii.,  page  120. 
*  LiTTRK  R  Robin,  Didiofmam  de  nUdecine^  Paris,  1860,  Article,  EmbryO' 
pladique. 
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It  13  impossible  to  give  any  accurate  measurements  of  tbe 
cells,  on  account  of  their  great  variability  in  size.  The 
length  of  the  nuclei  ia  from  -nVir  to  j^^f  of  an  inch,  and 
their  diiimeter,  from  ygVir  to  fj^  of  an  inch.'  The  appear- 
ance of  the  connective  tiBsue,  with  a  few  cella  aud  nuclei,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  17. 


Between  the  muscles,  and  in  the  substance  of  the  mn»- 
cles  between  the  bundles  of  fibres,  there  always  exists  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  in  the  meshes  of 
the  fibrous  structure. 

Blood-vexseU  and  LympKatia. — The  muscles  are  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  blood-veeeels,  generally  by  a  number 
of  small  arteries,  with  two  satellite  veins.     The  capillary  ar- 
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rangement  in  this  tissue  is  peculiar.  From  the  smallest 
arterioles,  capillary  vessels  are  given  off,  arranged  in  a  net- 
work with  tolerably  regular,  oblong,  rectangular  meshes, 
their  long  diameter  following  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
These  envelop  each  primitive  fasciculus,  enclosing  it  com- 
pletely, the  artery  and  vein  being  on  the  same  side.  The  ca- 
pillaries are  the  smallest  in  the  whole  vascular  system.  When 
distended  with  blood  they  are  from  ^bW  ^^  ttjW  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
in  diameter ;  and  when  empty  their  diameter  is  from  -^^ 

to  yjVo"  ^t  ^^  inch.* 

The  arrangement  of  the  lymphatics  in  the  muscles  has 
never  been  definitely  ascertained.  There  are  numerous  lym- 
phatics surrounding  the  large  vascular  trunks  of  the  extremi- 
ties and  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  walls,  which,  it  would 
appear,  must  come  from  the  substance  of  the  muscles ;  but 
they  have  never  been  traced  to  their  origin.  Sappey  has 
succeeded  in  injecting  lymphatics  upon  the  surface  of  some 
of  the  larger  muscles,  but  never  has  been  able  to  follow  them 
into  the  muscular  substance.* 

Connection  of  the  Mvsoles  with  the  Tendons, — It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  the  primitive  muscular  fasciculi 
terminate  in  little  conical  extremities,  which  are  received 
into  corresponding  depressions  in  the  bundles  of  fibres  com- 
posing the  tendons ;  but  this  union  is  so  close,  that  the  muscle 
or  the  tendon  may  be  ruptured  without  a  separation  at  the 
point  of  juncture.  In  the  penniform  muscles  this  arrange- 
ment is  quite  uniform  and  elegant.  In  other  muscles  it  is 
essentially  the  same,  but  the  perimysium  seems  to  be  contin- 
uous with  the  loose  areolar  tissue  enveloping  the  correspond 
ing  tendinous  bundles. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Muscles. — "We  are  as  yet  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  exact  constitution  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  constituents  of  the  body,  that  we  cannot  appreciate  the 

>  KoLLiKER,  ElemenU  cThUtologie  humaine^  Paris,  1868,  p.  220. 
'  Sappet,  TraiU  cTanaiamU  ducriptive^  Parifl,  1868,  tome  ii.,  p.  27. 
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nature  of  all  the  proximate  principles  that  exist  in  the  mn&- 
cnlar  substance.  The  most  important  of  these  is  musculine. 
This  resembles  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  but  presents  certain 
points  of  difference  in  its  behavior  to  reagents,  by  which  it 
may  be  readily  distinguished.  One  of  its  peculiar  properties 
is  that  it  is  dissolved  at  an  ordinary  temperature  by  a  mix- 
ture of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  ten  of  water. 

The  muscular  substance  is  permeated  by  a  fluid,  called 
the  muscular  juice,  which  contains  a  peculiar  coagulable 
principle  called  myosine. 

Combined  with  the  organic  principles,  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  mineral  salts  in  the  muscular  substance,  that  can- 
not be  separated  without  incineration.  Certain  excrementi- 
tious  matters  have  also  been  found  in  the  muscles;  and 
probably  nearly  all  of  those  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  exist 
here,  though  they  are  taken  up  by  the  blood  as  fast  as  they 
are  produced,  and  are  consequently  detected  with  difficulty. 
The  muscles  also  contain  inosite,  inosic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and 
certain  other  acids  of  fatty  origin.  During  life  the  muscular 
fluid  is  slightly  alkaline,  but  it  becomes  acid  soon  after  death. 
The  muscle  itself,  during  contraction,  has  an  acid  reaction.* 
According  to  Gavarret,  the  muscular  juice  is  alkaline  or 
neutral  atler  moderate  exercise,  as  well  as  during  complete 
repose ;  but  he  states  that  when  a  muscle  is  made  to  un- 
dergo excessive  exercise,  the  lactic  acid  exists  in  greater 
quantity,  and  the  reaction  becomes  acid.' 

Physidogiodl  Properties  of  the  Muscles. 

The  general  properties  of  the  striated  muscles,  as  distin- 
guished from  all  other  tissues  except  the  involuntary  muscles, 
are  as  follows :  1.  elasticity ;  2.  tonicity ;  3.  sensibility  of  a 
peculiar  kind ;  4.  contractility,  or  irritability.  These  are  all 
necessary  to  the  physiological  action  of  the  muscles.     Their 

'  BcDOE,  Lehrimch  dertpeeitVen  PhydoloffU da Mutiehien^  Leipzig,  1 862,  S.  534. 
*  Gatarret,  Lm  phenomenei  phifnqu€$  de  la  vie,  Paris,  1869,  p.  125. 
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elasticity  is  brouglit  into  play  in  opposing  muscles  or  sets  of 
muscles;  one  set  acting  to  move  a  part  and  extend  the 
&ntagoiii:>tic  muscles,  which,  by  virtue  of  their  elasticity, 
retract  when  the  extending  force  is  removed.  Their  tonicity 
is  Hn  insensible,  and  more  or  less  constant  contraction,  by 
which  the  action  of  opposing  muscles  is  balanced  when  both 
are  in  the  condition  of  what  we  cull  repose.  Their  sensibil- 
ity ia  peculiar,  and  u,  expressed  chiefly  in  the  sense  of  fatigue, 
and  in  the  appreciation  of  weight  and  resistance  to  contrac- 
tion. Their  contractility,  or  irritability  is  the  property  which 
I  enables  them  to  contract  and  exert  a  certain  amount  of 
I  mechanical  force  under  the  proper  stimulus.  All  of  these 
'  general  properties  strictly  belong  to  physiology,  as  do  some 
special  acts  that  are  not  necessarily  invoh'ed  in  the  study 
of  ordinary  descriptive  anatomy. 

Elagticittf  of  Muscles. — The  true  muscular  Btibstance 
contained  in  the  sarcolemma  is  eminently  contractile;  and 
though  it  may  possess  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity,  this 
property  is  most  strongly  marked  in  the  accessory  anatomi- 
cal elements.  The  interstitial  fibrous  tissue  is  loose  and  pos- 
sesBcB  a  certain  number  of  elastic  fibres,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  sarcolemma  is  very  elastic.  It  ia  probably  the  sar- 
colemma  that  gives  to  the  muscles  their  retractile  power  after 
simple  extension. 

It  is  uimecessary  to  follow  out  in  detail  all  of  the  numer- 
ous experiments  that  have  been  made  upon  the  elasticity 
of  muscles.  There  is  a  certain  limit,  of  course,  to  their 
perfect  elasticity  (understanding  by  this  the  degree  of  ex- 
tension that  is  followed  by  complete  retraction),  and  this 
cannot  be  exceeded  in  the  haman  subject  without  dislocation 
of  parts.  In  some  late  experimenta  by  Marey,  it  was  found 
that  the  gactrocnemins  muscle  of  a  frog,  detached  from  the 
body,  could  be  extended  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  by  a 
weight  of  a  little  more  than  three  hundred  grains.  This 
weight,  however,  did  not  extend  the  muscle  beyond  tlie 
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limit  of  perfect  elasticity.  The  muscle  of  a  firog  of  ordinaiy 
size  was  extended  beyond  the  possibility  of  complete  resto- 
ration by  a  weight  of  about  seven  hundried  and  fifty  grains.^ 
Marey  also  showed  that  fatigue  of  the  muscles  increased 
their  extensibility  and  diminished  their  power  of  subsequent 
retraction.  This  fact  has  its  application  to  the  physiological 
action  of  muscles ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  they  are  un- 
usually relaxed  during  fatigue  after  excessive  exertion ;  and, 
as  we  should  expect,  they  are  at  that  time  more  than  ordi- 
narily extensible. 

Muscular  Tonicity, — The  healthy  muscles  have  an  in- 
sensible and  constant  tendency  to  contract,  which  is  more 
or  less  dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  motor  nerves.  If, 
for  example,  a  muscle  be  cut  across  in  a  surgical  operation, 
the  divided  extremities  become  permanently  retracted ;  or 
if  the  muscles  be  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  the  face,  the  mus- 
cles upon  the  opposite  side  insensibly  distort  the  features. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  phenomena  by  assuming  that 
tonicity  is  due  to  reflex  action,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  contraction  takes  place  as  the  consequence  of  a  stimu- 
lus. All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  a  muscle,  not  excessively 
fatigued,  and  with  its  nervous  connections  intact,  is  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  insensible  contraction,  more  or  less 
marked,  and  that  this  is  an  inherent  property  of  all  of  the 
contractile  tissues. 

SensibUity  of  the  Muscles. — The  muscles  possess  to  an 
eminent  degree  that  kind  of  sensibility  which  enables  us  to 
appreciate  the  power  of  resistance,  immobility,  and  elasticity 
of  substances  that  are  grasped,  on  which  we  tread,  or  which, 
by  their  weight,  are  opposed  to  the  exertion  of  muscular 
power.  It  is  by  the  appreciation  of  weight  and  resistance 
that  we  regulate  the  amount  of  force  required  to  accomplish 
any  muscular  act.     These  properties  refer  chiefly  to  simple 

>  Maret,  Du  mouvemerU  dans  lea/ondions  delavie^  Paria,  1868,  pp.  289,  801. 
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muscular  pflForts.  After  long-continued  exertion,  we  appre- 
ciate a  sense  of  fatigue  that  is  peculiar  to  the  muscles.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  this  entirely  from  the  sense  of  nervous 
exhaustion,  but  it  seems  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  distinct ; 
for  when  suffering  from  the  fatigue  that  follows  over-exer- 
tion, it  seems  as  though  we  could  send  a  nervous  stimulus  to 
the  muscles,  to  which  they  are,  for  the  time,  unable  to 
respond.  When  we  come  to  consider  fully  the  subjects  of 
muscular  and  nervous  irritability,  we  shall  see  that  these 
two  properties  are  entirely  distinct,  and  that  we  may  ex- 
haust or  destroy  the  one  without  influencing  the  other. 

When  the  muscles  are  thrown  into  spasm  or  tetanic  con- 
traction, a  peculiar  sensation  is  produced,  entirely  different 
from  painful  impressions  made  upon  the  ordinary  sensitive 
nerves.  In  the  cramps  of  cholera,  tetanus,  or  the  convul- 
sions from  strychnine,  these  distressing  sensations  are  very 
marked.  The  so-called  recurrent  sensibility  of  the  anterior 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  is  probably  due  to  the  tetanic  con- 
tractions produced  by  galvanizing  these  filaments.  This 
question,  however,  will  be  taken  up  again  in  connection 
with  the  nervous  system. 

If  the  muscles  possess  any  general  sensibility,  it  is  very 
faint.  A  muscle  may  be  lacerated  or  irritated  in  any  way 
without  producing  actual  pain,  though  we  always  can  ap- 
preciate the  contraction  produced  by  irritants,  and  the  sense 
of  tension  when  the  muscles  are  drawn  upon. 

Muscular  Contractility ^  or  Irritability. — Physiologists 
now  regard  muscular  irritability  as  synonymous  with  con- 
tractility ;  and  perhaps  the  latter  term  more  nearly  expresses 
the  fact,  though  the  term  irritability,  applied  to  the  nerves, 
and  even  of  late  years  to  the  glands,  is  one  very  generally  used. 

By  irritability  we  understand  a  property  belonging  to 
highly-organized  parts,  which  enables  them  to  perform  cer- 
tain peculiar  and  characteristic  functions  in  obedience  to  a 
proper  stimulus.    In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  gen- 
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erally  received,  it  is  proper  to  apply  it  to  any  tissue  or  organ 
that  performs  its  vital  function,  so-called,  under  a  natural 
or  artificial  stimulus.  The  nerves  receive  impressions  and 
carry  a'^stimulus  to  the  muscles,  causing  them  to  contract 
This  property,  which  is  always  present  during  life  under 
normal  conditions,  and  persists  for  a  certain  period  after 
death,  is  called  nervous  irritability.  It  has  lately  been 
shown  that  the  application  of  a  proper  stimulus  will  induce 
secretion  by  the  glands ;  and  Bernard  has  called  this  glandular 
irritability.^  The  application  of  a  stimulus  to  the  muscular 
tissue  causes  the  fibres  to  contract ;  and  this  is  muscular  irri- 
tability. As  it  always  involves  contraction,  and  is  extinct 
only  when  the  muscles  can  no  longer  act,  it  is  equally  proper 
to  call  this  property  contractility.  No  property,  such  as  we 
understand  by  this  definition  of  irritability,  is  manifested 
by  tissues  or  organs  that  have  purely  passive  or  mechanical 
functions,  such  as  bones,  cartilages,  and  fibrous  or  elastic 
membranes.  Irritability  can  only  be  applied  properly  to 
nerves  or  nerve  centres,  contractile  structures,  and  glands. 

During  life  and  under  normal  conditions,  the  muscles 
will  always  contract  in  obedience  to  a  proper  stimulus  ap- 
plied either  directly  or  through  the  nerves.  In  the  natural 
action  of  the  organism,  this  contraction  is  always  induced  by 
nervous  influence  through  reflex  action  or  volition.  Still,  a 
muscle  may  be  living  and  yet  have  lost  its  contractility. 
For  example,  after  a  muscle  has  been  for  a  long  time  par- 
alyzed and  disused,  the  application  of  the  most  powerful 
galvanic  excitation  will  fail  to  induce  contraction.  But 
when  we  examine  such  a  muscle  with  the  microscope,  it  is 
found  that  the  nutrition  has  become  profoundly  afifected, 
and  that  the  contractUe  substance  has  disappeared,  giving 
place  to  inert  fatty  matter.  Muscular  contractility  persists 
for  a  certain  time  after  death  and  in  muscles  separated  from 
the  body ;  and  this  fact  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  phys- 
iologists in  the  study  of  the  so-called  vital  properties  of  the 

'  See  page  24. 
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mnirciilar  tissTie.  We  have  already  eeen  that  a  muscle  de- 
tached from  the  living  body  continues  for  a  time  to  respire, 
and  probably  undergoes  eoiiie  of  the  changes  of  diiiassimila- 
tion  obeen-ed  in  the  organism.  So  long  as  those  changes  are 
restritted  to  the  limits  of  physical  and  chemical  int^rity  of 
(he  fibre,  contractility  remains.  Aa  these  processes  are  very 
slow  in  the  eold-hlooded  animals,  the  irritability  of  all  the 
parts  persists  for  a  considerable  time  after  death.  We  have 
repeatedly  demonstrated  muscular  contractility,  several  days 
after  death,  in  alligators  and  turtles. 

In  the  human  subject  and  the  warm-blooded  animals,  the 
muscles  cease  to  respond  to  excitation  a  few  hours  after 
death,  though  the  time  of  disappearance  of  irritability  ia 
very  variable.  Nyaten,  in  a  number  of  experiments  upon 
the  disappearance  of  contractility  in  the  human  euhject  after 
decapitation,  funnd  that  different  parts  lost  their  con- 
tractility at  different  periods,  but  that  generally  this  de- 
pended upon  espoanre  to  the  air.  With  the  exception  of 
the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  the  muscles  of  the  voluntary 
system  were  the  last  to  lose  their  irritability.  In  one  in- 
stance, certain  of  the  voluntary  muscles  that  had  not  been 
exposed  retained  their  contractility  seven  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  after  death.'  The  observations  of  Longet  and  Mas- 
son  show  that  a  galvanic  shock,  sufficiently  powerful  to  pro- 
duce death,  instantly  destroys  the  irritability  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue  and  of  the  motor  nerves.' 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  to  determine  with 
r^ard  to  muscular  irritability  is  whether  it  be  a  property 
inherent  in  the  muscular  tissue  or  derived  from  the  nervoua 
system,  T!ie  fact  that  muscles  can  be  excited  to  more  pow- 
erful and  regular  contractions  by  stiniulating  the  motor 
ner\-es  than  by  operating  directly  upon  their  substance  and 
the  great  difficulty  in  tracing  the  nerves  to  their  termination 

'  NyjtE!',  Dt  la  enn/radiliU  ifr»  oiyaan  ramm&ifrw, — SecAerfht*  d' phfnuloyit 
ti  de rhiiaie pathoJiiffi^ia,  Paris,  181 1,  p.  8(>6,  <(  tiq, 

'  LoNQCT,  TraUi  de phytiologit.  Pari*,  I8fl9,  (ome  IL,  p.  802. 
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in  the  muscles  have  led  to  the  view  that  muscular  contrac- 
tility is  dependent  upon  nervous  influence,  and  consequently 
that  the  muscles  have  no  irritability  or  contractility,  as  a 
property  inherent  in  their  own  substance.  This  doctrine, 
however,  cannot  be  sustained.  Bowman,  in  the  course  of  his 
researches  into  the  structure  and  movements  of  voluntary 
muscles,  speaks  of  seeing  the  individual  fibres  contract  after 
they  had  been  isolated  and  removed  from  all  connection  with 
the  nervous  system ;  and  this  has  been  frequently  observed.* 

The  experiments  of  Longet,  published  in  1841,  presented 
almost  conclusive  proof  of  the  independence  of  muscular 
irritability.  He  resected  the  facial  nerve,  and  found  that  it 
ceased  to  respond  to  mechanical  and  galvanic  stimulus,  or, 
in  other  words,  lost  its  irritability,  after  the  fourth  day.  Op- 
erating, however,  upon  the  muscles  supplied  exclusively  with 
filaments  from  this  nerve,  he  found  that  they  responded 
promptly  to  mechanical  and  galvanic  irritation,  and  con- 
tinued to  contract,  under  stimulation,  for  more  than  twelve 
weeks.*  In  some  further  experiments  it  was  shown  that 
while  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  could  be  seriously  in- 
fluenced through  the  nervous  system,  this  was  effected  only 
by  modifications  in  their  nutrition.  When  the  mixed  nerves 
were  divided,  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  was  generally  dis- 
turbed ;  and  although  muscular  irritability  persisted  for  some 
time  after  the  nervous  irritability  had  disappeared,  it  be- 
came very  much  diminished  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 

These  experiments  are  very  striking  and  satisfactory ;  but 
the  whole  question  was  definitively  settled  by  the  observations 
of  Bernard  on  the  peculiar  infiuence  of  the  woorara  poison 
and  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium.  As  the  result  of  these 
experiments,  it  was  ascertained  that  some  varieties  of  woorara 
destroy  the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves,  leaving  the  sen- 
sitive filaments  intact.     If  a  frog  be  poisoned  by  introducing 

*  Bowman,  The  Minute  Structure  and  Movemente  of  Voluntary  Jfusde,^^ 
Philosophical  Traneactioru,  London,  1840,  p.  488,  ei  teq, 

'  LoNQET,  Traits  de  phyetoloyie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  606. 
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a  little  of  this  agent  under  the  skin,  irritation,  galvanic  or 
mechanical,  applied  to  an  exposed  nerve,  fails  to  produce 
the  slightest  muscular  contraction ;  but  if  the  stimulus  be 
applied  directly  to  the  muscles,  they  will  contract  vigorously. 
In  this  way  the  nerves  are,  as  it  were,  dissected  out  fix)m  the 
muscles ;  and  the  discovery  of  an  agent  that  will  paralyze 
the  nerves,  without  affecting  the  muscles,  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  irritability  of  these  two  systems  is  entirely  distinct. 
A  curious  effect  of  the  woorara,  that  we  may  note  in  passing, 
is  that  in  an  animal  under  its  influence,  the  muscular  irrita- 
bility is  intensified,  and  persists  much  longer  after  death  than 
in  animals  not  poisoned.*  If  a  frog  be  poisoned  with  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  precisely  the  contrary  effect  will  be 
observed ;  that  is,  the  muscles  will  become  insensible  to  ex- 
citation, while  the  nervous  system  is  unaffected.  This  fact 
may  be  demonstrated  by  applying  a  tight  ligature  around 
the  body  in  the  lumbar  region,  involving  all  the  parts  except 
the  lumbar  nerves.  If  the  poison  be  now  introduced  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  parts  above  the  ligature,  the  anterior  parts 
only  are  affected,  because  the  vascular  communication  with 
the  posterior  extremities  is  cut  off.  If  the  exposed  nerves  be 
now  galvanized,  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  thrown  into  con- 
traction, showing  that  the  nervous  irritability  remains.  Re- 
flex movements  in  the  posterior  extremities  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  irritation  of  the  parts  above  the  ligature.* 

These  experiments,  most  of  which  we  have  frequently  re- 
peated, taken  in  connection  with  the  observations  of  Longet, 
and  the  fact  that  isolated  muscular  fibres  have  been  seen  to 
contract,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  inherent  and 
independent  irritability  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Contractions 
of  muscles,  it  is  true,  are  normally  excited  through  the  ner- 
vous system,  and  artificial  stimulation  of  a  motor  or  mixed 
nerve  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  producing  the  simul- 

1  Bernard,  Lefom  iur  Je$  effeU  de$  tubiUtnee$  toxiqwa  et  nUdiMmenieutes, 
Paris,  1857,  pp.  277,  »20,  858. 

'  Bkrnaro,  loc,  cil.^  p.  854,  ei  9eq, 
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taneons  action  of  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle,  or  set  of  muBcles ; 
but  galvanic,  mechanical,  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  mus- 
cles themselves  will  produce  contraction,  after  the  nervous 
irritability  has  been  abolished. 

The  conditions  under  which  muscular  irritabilitj  exists 
are  simply  those  of  normal  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue. 
When  the  muscles  have  become  profoundly  affected  in  their 
nutrition,  as  the  result  of  section  of  the  mixed  nerves,  or  after 
prolonged  paralysis,  the  irritability  disappears  and  cannot 
be  restored.  The  determination  of  the  presence  or  abs^ce 
of  muscular  contractility,  in  cases  of  paralysis,  is  one  of  the 
methods  of  ascertaining  whether  treatment  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  the  nervous  power  will  be  likely  to  be  followed 
by  favorable  results.  If  the  muscular  irritability  have  en- 
tirely disappeared,  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  r&^ore 
the  functions  of  the  part. 

A  great  many  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  circulation  on  muscular  irritability,  chi^j 
with  reference  to  the  effects  of  tying  large  vessels.  Among 
the  most  recent  are  those  of  Longet.  He  tied  the  abdominal 
aorta  in  five  dogs,  and  found  that  voluntary  motion  ceased 
in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  the  muscular  iirita- 
bility  was  extinct  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter.  When  the 
blood  was  restored,  after  three  or  four  hours,  by  removing  the 
ligature,  the  irritability  and  finally  voluntary  movement  re- 
turned.* These  experiments  show  that  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  necessary  to  the  contractility  of  the  muscles.  Tying 
the  vena  cava  did  not  affect  the  irritability  of  the  muscles. 
In  dogs  in  which  this  experiment  was  performed,  the  lower 
extremities  preserved  their  contractility,  and  the  voluntary 
movements  were  unaffected  up  to  the  time  of  death,  which 
took  place  in  twenty-six  hours." 

The  relations  of  muscular  irritability  to  the  circulation 
have  been  further  illustrated,  in  some  verv  curious  and  in- 

'  Longet,  TVaUi  de  phjftiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  ii,  p.  616. 
•  Longet,  op.  cU.^  p.  618. 
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teresting  experiments,  by  Dr.  Brown-S^qnard.  The  first 
observations  were  made  upon  two  men  executed  by  decapi- 
tation. Thirteen  hours  and  ten  minutes  after  death,  when 
the  muscular  irritability  had  entirely  disappeared  and  was 
succeeded  by  cadaveric  rigidity,  a  quantity  of  fresh,  defi- 
brinated,  venous  blood,  from  the  human  subject,  was  in- 
jected into  the  arteries  of  one  hand,  and  returned  by  the 
veins.  It  was  afterward  reinjected  several  times  during  a 
period  of  thirty-five  minutes.  The  whole  time  occupied  in 
the  diflTerent  injections  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Ten 
minutes  aftier  the  last  injection,  and  about  fourteen  hours 
after  death,  the  irritability  was  found  to  have  returned,  in  a 
marked  degree,  in  twelve  muscles  of  the  hand.  There  were 
only  two  muscles  out  of  the  nineteen  in  which  the  irritability 
could  not  be  demonstrated.  Three  hours  after,  the  irritability 
still  existed,  but  it  disappeared  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later. 
The  second  observation  was  essentially  the  same,  except  that 
defibrinated  blood  from  the  dog  was  used,  and  the  experiments 
were  made  upon  the  muscles  of  the  arm.  The  irritability 
was  restored  in  all  of  the  muscles,  and  was  present,  the 
cadaveric  rigidity  having  disappeared,  twenty  hours  after 
decapitation.^ 

These  experiments  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as  showing 
the  dependence  of  irritability  upon  certain  of  the  processes 
of  nutrition,  which  are  probably  restored,  though  temporarily 
and  imperfectly,  by  the  injection  of  fresh  blood.  They  are 
also  important  in  connection  with  the  cadaveric  rigidity  of 
muscles,  a  condition  which  follows  the  loss  of  their  so-called 
vital  properties.  The  subject  of  cadaveric  rigidity  will  be 
fully  discussed  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  death. 

>  Brown-S^quard,  JPropriHh  phynologiques  d  les  usaffe$  du  $anff  rov^e  et  du 
mmg  noir,'-^<mmal  de  la  phyMoffie,  Paris,  1868,  tome  L,  p.  108,  tt  teg. 
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Changes  in  the  fonn  of  the  mnscuhur  fibres  during  contractkm — Steaumi, 
Zuekung^  or  spasm — Spasm  produced  by  artificial  excitation — Mechaniwi 
of  prolonged  moscnlar  contraction — ^Tetanus — ^Electric  phenomena  in  te 
muscles — Muscular  effbrt-^Fassiye  organs  of  locomotion — ^Phjsiolopeal 
anatomy  of  the  bones — ^Fundamental  substance — ^Harernan  rods — Harer- 
sian  canals — Lacunae— Ganaliculi — ^Bone-cells,  or  coiposdeB— Marroir  ct 
the  bones — Medullocells — Myeloplaxes — Periosteum — ^Phyiiological  aasl- 
omy  of  cartilage — Cartilage-cayities — Cartilage<<^8 — ^Flbro-cartilage. 

The  Btimnlus  of  the  will,  conveyed  through  the  condact- 
ors  of  motor  inflnences  from  the  brain  to  a  muscle  or  set  of 
muscles,  produces  an  impression  upon  the  muscular  fibres  and 
causes  them  to  contract.  In  parts  where  the  muscles  have 
been  exercised  and  educated,  this  action  is  r^ulated  with  ex- 
quisite nicety,  so  that  the  most  delicate,  rapid,  as  well  as 
powerfdl  contractions  may  be  produced.  Certain  movements, 
not  under  the  control  of  the  will,  are  produced  as  the  result  of 
unconscious  reflection  from  a  nervous  centre,  along  the  motor 
conductors,  of  an  impression  made  upon  sensitive  nerves. 
During  this  action,  certain  important  phenomena  are  ob- 
served in  the  muscles  themselves.  They  change  in  form, 
consistence,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  their  constitution ; 
the  different  periods  of  their  stimulation,  contraction,  and  re- 
laxation are  positive  and  well-marked ;  their  nutrition  is  for 
the  tune  modified ;  they  develop  galvanic  currents ;  and,  in 
short,  present  a  number  of  general  phenomena,  distinct  from 
the  Results  of  their  action,  that  are  more  or  less  interesting 
and  important  to  the  physiologist. 
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The  most  striking  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  mus- 
cular action  is  shortening  and  hardening  of  the  fibres.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  the  action  of  any  well-developed 
muscle  to  appreciate  these  changes.  The  active  shortening 
is  shown  by  the  approximation  of  the  points  of  attachment, 
and  the  hardening  is  sufficiently  palpable.  The  latter  phe- 
nomenon is  marked  in  proportion  to  the  development  of  the 
true  muscular  tissue  and  its  freedom  from  inert  matter,  such 
as  fat.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  the  muscular  sub- 
stance alone  that  has  the  property  of  contraction ;  and  we 
have  shown  that  this  action  increases  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  and  probably  of  other  matters,  the  production  of 
carbonic  acid  and  some  other  excrementitious  principles,  and 
develops  heat. 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  and  constant  changes  in  the 
form  and  consistence  of  the  muscles  during  contraction,  the 
actual  volume  is  unchanged,  or  it  undergoes  modifications  so 
slight  that  they  may  practically  be  disregarded.  Experi- 
ments on  this  point  have  been  so  uniform  in  their  results, 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  them  in  detail.  All 
modem  observers  accept  the  results  of  the  older  experiments 
in  which  muscles  have  been  made  to  contract  in  a  vessel  of 
water  connected  with  a  small  upright  tube,  showing  that 
when  the  muscles  are  in  active  contraction  as  the  result  of 
a  galvanic  stimulus,  the  elevation  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube 
is  unchanged.  These  old  experiments  have  been  recently 
repeated  by  Marey  *  and  others,  with  more  delicate  and  sen- 
sitive apparatus,  and  have  been  followed  by  the  same  results. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  muscle,  while  it  hardens  and 
changes  in  form  during  contraction,  does  not  sensibly  change 
in  its  actual  volmne. 

'  ILlrxt,  Du  moutmMfU  dant  laftmeHona  de  la  vt«,  Paris,  1868,  p.  269.  The 
earlier  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made  by  Glisson,  Bhune,  Carlisle,  BarzeU 
lotti,  Provost,  and  Dumas,  and  some  others.  Pr^TOst  and  Dumas  used  sereral 
large  pieces  of  muscle,  and  their  results  were  rery  satisfactory.  {Mhnoire  ntr 
la  phenamhiet  qui  aceompoffnerU  fa  eorUradum  de  la  fihrt  mmeulairt.'^-Joumal 
de  physioloffie,  Paris,  1823,  tome  ill.,  p.  810.) 
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Changes  in  the  Form  of  the  Muscular  Ftbres  during 
Contraction, — ^It  lias  been  found  exceedingly  difScnlt  to  de- 
tennine  a  question  apparently  so  simple  as  that  of  the  change 
ia  form  which  the  muscular  fibres  undergo  during  contra.^ 
tion ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this  single  point  has  been 
definitively  settled.  The  idea  that  the  fibres  do  not  shorten, 
but  that  they  assume  a  zigzag  arrangement  during  contraction, 
which  was  entertained  by  some  of  the  earlier  physiologists^ 
and  was  supported  very  strongly  by  Provost  and  Dumas/  is 
not  adopted  by  any  modern  writers.  All  are  now  agreed,  that 
in  muscular  contraction  there  is  an  increase  in  the  thicknesB 
of  the  fibre,  exactly  compensating  its  diminution  in  lengtL 
This  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  microscopical  exami- 
nations, by  Bowman,'  Donn^,*  and  many  others ;  and  die 
only  points  now  to  determine  are  the  exact  mechanism  of 
this  transverse  enlargement,  its  duration,  the  means  bj 
which  it  may  be  excited,  and  its  physiological  modifica- 
tions. These  questions,  within  the  last  few  years,  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  elaborate  investigations  by  Helmholtz, 
Du  Bois-Eeymond,  Aeby,  Marey,  and  others;  and  althongh 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  follow  these  experimenters  through 
all  of  their  investigations,  many  points  have  been  developed, 
particularly  by  the  system  of  registering  the  muscular  move- 
ments, that  possess  considerable  physiological  importance. 

One  essential  condition  in  the  study  of  the  mechanism 
of  muscular  contraction  is  to  imitate,  in  a  muscle  or  part  of 
a  muscle  that  can  be  subjected  to  direct  observation,  the 
force  that  naturally  excites  it  to  contraction.  The  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  the  nerve  is  beyond  all  question  the 
most  perfect  method  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 
"We  can  in  this  way  excite  a  single  contraction,  or,  by  em- 
ploying a  rapid  succession  of  currents,  can  excite  continuous^ 

>  Journal  de  phytiofogie^  Paris,  1823,  tome  ill,  p.  301,  H  $eq. 

*  BowxAN,  On  the  Minnie  Btrudure  and  Movemente  of  Vohtmiary  Jfiiaete.— 
PhifoBophieal  Traneattiom^  London,  1840,  p.  488. 

*  Donn£,  Coun  de  mieroeeopie^  Paris,  1844,  p.  114. 
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or  tetanic  action.  While  tlie  electric  current  is  not  identi- 
cal with  the  nervons  force,  it  is  the  best  substitute  we  can 
employ  in  experiments  on  muscular  contractility,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  not  affecting  the  physical  and  chemical 
integrity  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  tissue.  In  studying 
this  subject,  we  will  first  follow  some  of  the  experiments 
upon  muscular  contraction  excited  artificially,  and  then 
apply  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  strictly  physiological 
actions  of  muscles. 

There  are  two  classes  of  phenomena  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  electrical  excitation  of  motor  nerves:  1.  When 
the  stimulus  is  applied  in  the  form  of  a  single  discharge,  it 
is  followed  by  a  single  muscular  contraction.  2.  Under  a 
rapid  succession  of  discharges,  the  muscle  i&  thrown  into  a 
state  of  permanent,  or  tetanic  contraction.  It  will  greatly 
facilitate  our  comprehension  of  the  subject  to  study  these 
phenomena  separately  and  successively. 

The  muscular  contraction  produced  by  a  single  stimulus 
applied  to  the  nerve  is  called,  by  the  French,  secousse  (shock), 
and  by  the  Germans,  ZucJcung  (convulsion).  It  will  be  con- 
venient for  us  to  employ  some  term  that  will  express  this 
sudden  action  of  the  muscular  fibres,  as  distinguished  from 
the  contraction  that  takes  place  on  repeated  stimulation,  or 
in  continued  muscular  effort ;  and  we  will  designate  a  single 
muscular  contraction,  then,  as  spasm,  applying  the  term 
tetanus,  to  continued  action. 

Spasm  Produced  hy  Artificial  Excitation, — If  an  elec- 
tric discharge,  even  very  feeble,  be  applied  to  a  motor  nerve 
connected  with  a  fresh  muscle,  it  is  followed  by  a  sudden 
contraction,  succeeded  by  a  rapid  relaxation.  Under  this 
stimulation,  the  muscle  shortens  by  about  three-tenths  of  its 
entire  length.'  The  form  of  the  contraction,  as  registered 
by  the  apparatus  of  Helraholtz,  Marey,  and  others  who  have 
applied  the  so-called  graphic  method  to  the  study  of  muscu- 

*  BicLARD,  Traitk  elementaire  de  phytiologie^  Paris,  1859,  p.  507. 
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iar  action,  presents  certain  interesting  pecnliarities.  We 
will  give,  however,  only  the  general  characters  of  this  ac- 
tion, without  discussing  in  detail  the  complicMed  apparatus 
employed.' 

According  to  Ilelmholtz,  the  whole  period  of  a  single 
contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  gastrocnemiuB  mnscle  of  a 
frog  is  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  a  second.  The  muscles 
of  mammals  and  birds  contract  more  rapidly,  but  with  tliis 
exception,  the  essential  characters  of  the  contraction  are  the 
same.  The  following  are  the  periods  occupied  by  these  dif- 
ferent phenomena:* 

lateml  betweeo  Btimulatioo  and  contractioD C'OSU 

QoDlnctiOD O'lSO 

Rel&i&tiQD 0'-105 

0'-305 

The  duration  of  the  electric  current  applied  to  the  nerve 
is  only  0*"0008.  Contraction,  however,  does  not  follow  im- 
mediately, there  being  an  interval,  called ^o«e,  of  about  one 
fiftieth  of  a  second.  The  contraction  then  follows,  suc- 
ceeded by  gradual  relaxation,  the  former  being  a  little 
longer  than  the  latter. 

This  description  represents  the  contraction  of  an  entire 
muscle,  but  does  not  indicate  the  changes  in  form  of  the  in- 
dividual fibres,  a  point  much  more  difficult  to  determine 
satisfactorily.  It  is  pretty  well  established,  however,  that  a 
single  fibre,  with  its  irritability  unimpaired,  becomes  con- 
tracted and  swollen  at  the  point  where  the  Btimulation  ia 
applied.  Now,  the  question  is  whether,  in  normal  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres  in  obedience  to  the  natural  nervona 
stiranlus,  there  be  a  uniform  shortening  of  the  whole  fibre, 
a  shortening  of  those  portions  only  that  are  the  scat  of  the 

'  A  Ter7  gMid  riMumf  of  (he  general  chanctorii  or  a  ningle  musculir  cou- 
tracIioD  ((oroiMM  tniamlnire)  ia  given  b;  Bprnard,  In  hid  recGiit  KQrk  nn  the 
propetlies  of  living  li^suea.  (Z<foni  lur  la  propriilii  do  Iwiu  ritmlt,  Fario, 
I86H,  p.  193,  rfifj.J 

*  BiBXAHK,  op.  eil,,  p.  190, 
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terminations  of  t^e  motor  nerves,  or  a  peristaltic  shortening 
and  swelling,  rapidly  running  the  length  of  the  fibre. 

The  recent  experiments  of  Aeby,  which  have  been  repeated 
and  extended  bj  Marey,  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that 
when  one  extremity  of  a  muscle  is  excited,  a  contraction  occurs 
at  that  point,  and  is  propagated  along  the  muscle  in  the  form  of 
a  wave,  exactly  like  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  more  rapid.  Both  Aeby  and  Marey  have  suc- 
ceeded in  measuring  the  rapidity  of  this  wave,  and  find  it  to 
be  about  forty  inches  per  second.*  Applying  this  principle 
to  the  physiological  action  of  muscles,  Aeby  advances  the 
theory  that  shortening  of  the  fibres  takes  place  wherever 
a  stimulus  is  received,  and  that  this  is  propagated  in  the 
form  of  a  wave,  which  meets  in  its  course  another  wave 
starting  from  a  different  point  of  stimulation.    As  we  know 

Fio.  18. 


Diagram  of  tho  muecuiur  wave,  after  Aeby.     (Maret,  Du  mouvement  dans  Us  foneOoru 

that  the  motor  nerves  terminate  at  different  points  by  be- 
coming fused,  as  it  were,  with  the  sarcolemma,  we  can  readily 
comprehend,  under  this  theory,  how  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  all  the  fibres  of  a  muscle  is  produced  by  stimula- 
tion of  its  motor  nerve.  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  ac- 
companying diagram, 

» 

1  Maret.  Du  mouvement  dan»  let/ondioni  de  la  vie,  Paris,  1868,  p.  280. 
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Although  this  view  of  the  physiological  action  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  extremely  probable,  it  camiot  be  assumed 
that  it  has  been  absolutely  demonstrated;  but  it  is  certainly 
more  satisfactory  and  better  sustained  by  experimental  facts 
than  any  theory  that  has  hitherto  been  adranced. 

Mechanism  of  prolonged  MtMCular  Contraction. — ^By  a 
voluntary  effort  we  are  able  to  produce  a  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  a  certain  duration,  and  of  a  power,  within  certain 
limits,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  force  we  may  desire 
to  produce ;  but  after  a  certain  time,  the  muscle  becomes  fa- 
tigued, and  it  may  become  exhausted  to  the  extent  that  it 
will  not  respond  to  the  normal  stimulus.  This  is  the  kind 
of  muscular  action  most  interesting  to  us  as  physiologists. 

The  experimente  of  Marey  seem  to  show  precisely  how 
far  the  nervous  action  that  gives  rise  to  a  powerful  and  con- 
tinuous muscular  contraction  can  be  imitated  by  electricity. 
Calling  the  movement  produced  by  a  single  electric  dis- 
charge, secousse^  which  we  have  translated  by  the  word 
spasm,  he  calls  the  persistent  contraction,  tetanus.  TVe  will 
adopt  this  name  to  distinguish  persistent  muscular  action 
from  the  single  contraction  that  we  have  just  described. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  continued  current  of  galvanic 
electricity  passed  through  a  nerve  or  a  muscle  does  not  induce 
muscular  contraction ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  current  is 
closed  or  broken  that  any  action  is  observed.  But  if  we 
employ  statical  electricity,  a  muscular  spasm  occurs  at  every 
discharge,  proportionate,  in  some  degree,  to  the  power  of  the 
excitation.  If  the  discharges  be  very  frequently  repeated,  or 
if  a  galvanic  current  be  applied,  broken  by  an  interrupting 
apparatus,  the  spasms  follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 
In  experimenting  upon  the  muscles  of  the  frog  with  a  rois- 
tering apparatus,  Marey  has  found  that  with  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  electric  shocks,  the  individual 
muscular  spasms  become  less  and  less  distinct,  and  that 
finally  the  contraction  is  permanent.    His  diagrams  show 
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well-marked  Bpasms  under  ten  excitations  per  second,  a 
more  complete  fusion  of  the  different  acts  with  twenty  per 
second,  and  a  complete  fusion,  or  tetanus,  with  twenty-seven 
per  second.  When  the  contraction  had  become  continuous 
that  was  an  elevation  in  the  line,  showing  increased  power, 
as  the  excitations  became  more  and  more  frequent/ 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  contraction  that  occurs  in 
the  physiological  action  of  muscles.  Although  the  ner- 
vous force  is  not  by  any  means  identical  with  electricity, 
either  the  interrupted  galvanic  current  or  a  series  of  statical 
discharges  is  capable  of  producing  a  muscular  action  very 
like  that  which  is  involved  in  voluntary  movements.  The 
observations  of  Marey,  showing  that  the  intensity  of  what 
he  terms  artificial  tetanic  contraction  is  in  proportion  to 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  electric  discharges  succeed  each 
other,  are  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  practical  applica- 
tions ;  and  an  important  question  at  once  arises  regarding 
the  nervous  force  that  excites  voluntary  motion.  Is  this  a 
series  of  discharges,  as  it  were,  producing  a  power  of  mus- 
cular contraction  in  exact  proportion  to  their  rapidity  ?  In 
view  of  the  experiments  jtistcited,  this  theory  is  very  prob- 
able ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  rapid  succession  of  electric  dis- 
charges almost  exactly  simulates  the  normal  action.  That 
vibrations,  more  or  less  regular,  actually  occur  in  muscular 
contraction  has  been  settled  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  re- 
searches of  WoUaston,  Haughton,  and  more  lately  by  Helm- 
holtz,  the  latter  having  recognized  a  musical  tone  in  con- 
tracting muscles,  exactly  corresponding  with  the  number  of 
impressions  per  second  made  upon  the  nerve.  lie  further 
devised  an  ingenious  method  of  recognizing  the  tone,  by  fill- 
ing the  ears  with  wax  and  contracting  the  temporal  and 
masseter  muscles.  Marey  has  found,  in  repeating  this 
experiment,  that  the  tone  may  be  changed  by  modifying  the 
intensity  of  the  muscular  action.  With  the  jaws  feebly  con- 
tracted, a  grave  sound  is  produced,  and  this  can  be  raised 

>  Mabxt,  op,  cU.f  p.  373,  et  9eq 
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one-fiilli,  by  contracting  tlie  muscles  as  forcibly  aa   poa- 
aible.' 

The  nerveB  are  not  capable  of  conducting  an  artificial 
etimuluB  for  an  indeiinite  period,  nor  are  the  mnscles  able 
to  contract  for  more  than  a  limited  time  upon  the  reception 
of  such  an  impression.  The  electric  current  may  be  made 
to  destroy  for  a  time  both  the  nervous  and  niuBcular  irrita- 
bility; these  properties  becoming  gradually  extinguished, 
the  parts  becoming  fatigued  before  they  are  completely 
exhausted.  Precisely  the  eame  phenomena  are  observed  in 
the  phyBiological  action  of  aiuscles.  Wlien  a  muscle  is 
fatigued  artiticially,  a  tetanic  condition  is  excited  more  and 
more  easily,  but  the  intensity  of  the  contraction  proportion- 
ally diminishes.'  Muscles  contracting  in  obedience  to  the 
will  pass  through  the  same  stages  of  action.  It  is  probable 
that  constant  contraction  is  excited  more  and  more  easily  as 
tlie  muscles  become  fatigued,  because  the  nervous  force  la 
gradually  diminishing  in  intensity.  It  is  certain  that  the  vigor 
of  contraction  at  the  same  time  progressively  diminishes. 

JElectric  Phenomena  in  the  Muscles. — It  was  ascertained 
a  number  of  years  ago,  by  Matteucci,  tliat  all  living  muscles 
are  the  seat  of  electric  currents ;  not  very  powerful,  it  ia  true, 
but  still  sufficiently  marked  to  be  detected  by  ordinary  gal- 
vanometers. It  is  difficult,  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge,  to  appreciate  the  physiological  significance  of 
tiiis  fact,  and  we  will  therefore  merely  allude  to  the  chief 
electric  phenomena  that  are  ordinarily  observed,  without  at- 
tempting to  follow  out  the  elaborate  and  curious  experi- 
ments since  made  by  Du  Bois-Keymond  and  others.  Ono 
of  the  most  simple  metliods  of  demonstrating  this  current  is 
to  prepare  the  leg  of  a  frog  with  the  crural  nerve  attached, 
and  apply  one  portion  of  the  nerve  to  the  deep  parts  of  an 
incised  muscle  and  the  other  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  tbe 
connection  is  made,  a  contraction  of  the  leg  takes  place. 

>  UiAXT,  op.  rU^  p-  ^"B-  *  Idem.,  p.  878,  tt  «»j. 
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The  same  fact  may  be  demonstrated  with  an  oixiinary  gal- 
vanometer; bnt  the  evidence  obtained  by  the  frog's  leg, 
when  the  experiment  is  properiy  performed,  is  sufficiently 
conclusive. 

Matteucci  constructed  out  of  the  fresh  muscles  from  the 
thigh  of  the  frog,  what  is  sometimes  called  a  frog-battery ; 
whicli  exhibits  these  currents  in  the  most  striking  manner, 
their  intensity  being  in  direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  elements 
in  the  pile.  To  do  this,  he  takes  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  thigh  fi^m  several  frogs,  removing  the  bones,  and 
arranges  them  in  a  series,  each  with  its  conical  extremity 
inserted  into  the  central  cavity  of  the  one  below.  In  this 
way  the  external  surface  of  each  thigh  except  the  last  is  in 
contact  with  the  intermal  surface  of  the  one  below.  If  the 
two  extremities  of  the  pile  be  now  connected  with  a  gal- 
vanometer, quite  a  powerful  current  from  the  internal  to 
the  external  surface  of  the  muscle  may  be  demonstrated.  In 
a  pile  formed  of  ten  elements,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer 
was  deviated  to  from  30**  to  40**.' 

Electric  currents  are  observed  in  all  living  muscles,  but 
are  most  marked  in  the  mammalia  and  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. They  exist,  also,  for  a  certain  time  after  death. 
Artificial  tetanus  of  the  muscles,  however,  instead  of  intensi- 
fying  the  CTirrent,  canses  the  galvanometer  to  recede.  If, 
for  example,  the  needle  of  the  instrument  show  a  deviation 
of  30®  during  repose,  when  the  muscle  is  excited  to  tetanic 
contraction,  it  will  return  so  as  to  mark  only  10**  or  15®. 
This  phenomenon  is  observed  only  during  a  continued  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  does  not  attend  a  single  spasm. 

Muscular  Effort. — The  mere  voluntary  movement  of 
parts  of  the  body,  when  there  is  no  obstacle  to  be  overcome 

*  Matteucci,  LefonM  ntr  le$  phinomhm  phynquet  de»  eorpi  vivanti^  Paris, 
1847,  p.  175,  et  »eq.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  these  interesting  phenomena, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  elaborate  treatise  on  physiology,  by  Prof.  Longet 
{TraiU  de phytiotogie^  Paris,  1869^ tome  ii,  pp.  620,  639). 
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or  no  great  amount  of  force  is  required,  is  very  different  firom 
a  muscular  effort.  For  example,  in  ordinary  progression  there 
is  simply  a  movement  produced  by  the  action  of  the  proper 
muscles,  almost  without  our  consciousness,  and  this  is  unat- 
tended with  any  modification  in  the  circulation  or  respira- 
tion ;  but  if  we  attempt  to  lift  a  heayy  weight,  to  jump,  to 
strike  a  powerful  blow,  or  to  make  any  yigorous  effort,  the 
action  is  very  different.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  prepare 
for  the  muscular  action  by  inflating  the  lungs,  closing  the 
glottis,  and  cootracting  more  or  less  forcibly  the  expiratory 
muscles,  so  as  to  render  the  thorax  rigid  and  unyielding; 
and  by  a  concentrated  effort  of  the  will,  the  proper  mnsdes 
are  then  brought  into  action. 

This  remarkable  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  due  to  simple  effort,  and  independent  of 
the  particular  muscular  act  that  is  to  be  accomplished, 
compresses  the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and 
obstructs  very  materially  the  venous  circulation  in  the 
large  vessels.  It  is  well  known  that  hernia  is  frequently 
produced  in  this  way;  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  be- 
come turgid ;  the  conjunctiva  may  become  ecchymosed ;  and 
sometimes  aneurismal  sacs  are  ruptured.  An  effort  of  this 
kind  is  generally  of  short  duration,  and  cannot,  indeed,  be 
prolonged  beyond  the  time  during  which  respiration  can  be 
conveniently  arrested.  At  its  conclusion  there  is  commonly 
a  prolonged  expiration,  which  is  audible  and  somewhat  vio- 
lent at  its  commencement. 

There  are  degrees  of  effort  which  are  not  attended  with 
this  powerful  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, and  in  which  the  glottis  is  not  completely  closed ;  and 
an  opening  into  the  trachea  or  larynx,  rendering  immobility 
of  the  thorax  impossible,  does  not  interfere  with  certain  acts 
that  require  considerable  muscular  power.  If  we  examine  a 
dog  with  tlie  glottis  exposed,  when  he  makes  violent  efforts 
to  escape,  we  can  see  that  the  opening  is  firmly  closed.  This 
fact  is  indicated  by  Longet,  and  we  have  often  observed  it 
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in  vivisections;  but  Longet  has  farther  shown  that  dogs 
with  an  opening  into  the  trachea  are  frequently  able  to  run 
and  leap  with  "  astonishing  agility."  He  also  saw  a  horse, 
with  a  large  canula  in  the  trachea,  that  performed  severe 
labor  and  drew  heavily-loaded  wagons  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.* 

Passive  Organs  of  Locomotion. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  fully  and  in  detail 
all  of  the  varied  and  complex  movements  produced  by  mus- 
cular action.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  movements  of  deg- 
lutition and  of  respiration,  are  necessarily  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  functions  of  which  they  form  a  part ;  but 
others  are  purely  anatomical  questions.  Associated  and  an- 
tagonistic movements,  automatic  and  reflex  movements,  etc., 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  will  be  fully 
considered  under  the  head  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  study  of  locomotion  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
physiological  anatomy  of  certain  passive  organs,  the  bones, 
cartilages,  and  ligaments.  Though  a  complete  history  of  the 
structure  of  these  parts  trenches  somewhat  upon  the  domain 
of  anatomy,  we  are  tempted  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
their  histology,  as  it  will  complete  our  account  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  nervous  system  and 
the  organs  of  generation,  which  will  be  taken  up  hereafter. 

Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  muscles  acting  upon  cer- 
tain passive,  movable  parts.  These  are  the  bones,  cartilages, 
ligaments,  aponeuroses,  and  tendons.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed tlie  fibrous  structures,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
study  the  bones  and  cartilages. 

Physiological  Anatomy  ofths  Bones. — The  number,  clas- 
sification, and  relations  of  the  bones  are  questions  belonging 
to  descriptive  anatomy ;  and  the  only  points  we  propose  to 
consider  refer  to  their  general  or  microscopic  structure. 

*  LoNOiTy  TrmU  de  pkytiologie^  Paris,  1869,  tome  iL,  p.  669. 
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Every  bone,  be  it  long  or  Bhort,  is  composed  of  what  is 
called  the  fundamental  substance,  marted  hy  microscopic 
cavities  and  canals  of  peculiar  form.  The  cavities  contain 
corpuscular  bodies,  called  bone-corpuscles.  The  canals  of 
larger  size  serve  for  the  passage  of  blood-vessels,  while  the 
smaller  canals  (canaliciili)  connect  the  cavities  with  ea«h 
other,  and  finally  with  the  vascular  tubes.  Many  of  the 
bones  present  a  medidlary  cavity,  filled  with  a  peculiar 
Btmcture,  called  marrow.  In  almost  all  bones  there  are  two 
distinct  portions:  one,  which  is  exceedingly  compact,  and 
the  other,  more  or  less  spongy  or  cancellated.  The  bones 
are  also  invested  with  a  membrane,  containing  vessels  and 
nerves,  called  the  periosteum. 

The  method  usually  employed  in  the  study  of  the  bones 
ig  by  thin  sections  made  in  various  directions,  and  examined 
either  in  their  natural  condition  or  with  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter removed  by  maceration  in  weak  acid  solutions.  By  the 
first  metliod,  we  can  make  out  the  relations  of  the  funda- 
mental substance,  the  direction  and  relations  of  the  vascular 
canals,  and  the  form,  size,  relations,  and  connections  of  the 
bone-cavities  and  small  canals.  By  the  latter  method  we 
can  isolate  and  study  the  organic  and  corpuscular  elements. 

J^undavicntal  Substance. — This  constitutes  the  true  bony 
substance,  the  medullary  contents,  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  being 
simply  accessory.  It  is  composed  of  a  peculiar  organic  mat- 
ter, called  osteine,  combined  with  various  iuotganic  salts,  in 
which  the  phosphate  of  lime  largely  predominates.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the  bones  contain  carbonate 
of  lime,  fluoride  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda, 
and  the  chloride  of  sodium.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
organic  and  inorganic  matters  are  somewhat  variable ;  bnt 
the  average  ia  about  one-third  of  the  former  to  two-thirds  of 
Baits.  This  proportion  is  necessary  to  the  proper  consistence 
and  toughness  of  the  bones. 

Anatomically,  the  fundamental  substance  ia  arranged  in 
the  form  of  regular,  concentric  lamellEB,  about  sbVt  of  au 
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inch  in  thickness.'  This  matter  is  of  an  indefinitely  and 
faintly-striated  appearance,  but  it  cannot  be  reduced  to  dis- 
tinct fibres.  In  the  long  bones  the  arrangement  of  the 
lamellse  is  quite  regular,  surrounding  the  Haversian  canals, 
and  forming  what  are  sometimes  called  the  Haversian  rods, 
following  in  their  direction  the  length  of  the  bone.  In  the 
short,  thick  bones  the  lamelhe  are  more  irregular,  frequently 
radiating  from  the  central  portion  to  the  periphery.  These 
peculiarities  in  the  disposition  of  the  fundamental  substance 
will  be  more  readily  understood  after  a  description  of  the 
Haversian  canals. 

Saversian  CcmdU. — These  canals  exist  in  the  compact 
bony  structure.  They  are  absent,  or  very  rare,  in  the  spongy 
and  reticulated  portions.  Their  form  is  rounded  or  ovoid, 
the  larger  ones  being  sometimes  quite  irregular.  In  the 
long  bones  their  direction  is  generally  longitudinal,  although 
they  anastomose  by  lateral  branches.  Each  one  of  these  ca- 
nals contains  a  blood-vessel,  and  their  disposition  constitutes 
the  vascular  arrangement  of  the  bones.  They  are  all  con- 
nected with  the  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  bones,  by 
which  the  arteries  penetrate  and  the  veins  emerge.  Their 
size,  of  course,  is  variable.  According  to  Sappey,  the  largest 
are  about  -^  and  the  smallest  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Their  average  size  is  from  -^  to  -j^  of  an  inch."  In  a 
transverse  section  of  a  long  bone  the  Haversian  canals  may 
be  seen  cut  across  and  surrounded  by  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
lamellse.  In' a  longitudinal  section  the  course  and  anasto- 
moses may  be  studied. 

LdcuncB. — The  fundamental  substance  is  everywhere 
marked  by  irregular,  microscopic  excavations,  of  a  peculiar 
form,  called  lacunse,  or  osteoplasts.  These  were  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  corpuscles  of  calcareous  matter,  and  were 
known  as  the  bone-corpuscles ;  but  it  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  imperfect  methods 

>  Sappet,  TroiU  d'anatomit,  Paris,  1866,  tome  L,  p.  84. 
*  Safpet,  op,  cU.f  p.  76. 
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of  preparation  of  the  thin  sections  of  bone.  They  are  con- 
nected with  numerous  little  canaU,  giving  them  a  stdJate 
appearance.  These  are  most  nomerons  at  the  sides.  The 
lacunEB  measure  from  x^sv  ^  vir  °^  ""  ^^^^  '"  their  long 
diameter,  by  about  7^  of  an  inch  in  width.'  They  contain 
the  true  bone-corpuscles,  which  we  will  presently  describe. 

Canalieuli. — These  are  little  wavy  canals,  connecting 
the  lacunte  with  each  other  and  presenting  a  commnnication 
between  the  first  series  of  lacunee  and  the  Haversian  canals. 
Each  osteoplast  presents  from  eighteen  to  twenty  canalicnli 
radiating  from  its  borders.  Their  length  is  from  ^^  to  ^ ^ 
of  an  inch,  and  their  diameter  about  Yfiw  ^^  '^^  inch.*  The 
arrangement  of  the  Haversian  canals,  lacuus,  and  canalieuli 
is  shown  in  Fig.  19, 

Fra.  t«. 
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merns.  M»(n.lB»^  lirn  l.n'nilied  rtlnme'ers'^n**!.  1.  Sfrti™  of'thf  HmJTl.'irj™? 
%.  ^Mllon  of  a  londtndliiil  canil  divided  il  tUf  pnlot  nr  Im  iMMromKlf  wHk  ■ 
tnniTsn-e  canal.  Aronnd  the  caui1i>.  cdI  acm*  pernendlcdIariT  Drr  nera  the  L..-— t 
18Ml'tome'i°'S"TO)'"'  '"""^ "■■cenlrte  rtngi.   (Sinir.  TriM  tauOimit,  ftil^ 

lione-ceUs  or  Corpuscles.  —  By  treating  perfectly-fresh 
specimens  of  bone  with  weak  acid  solutions,  Virchow  has 
'  SiiTKr,  op.  cU.,  p.  80.  •  Idea,  p.  Bl. 
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demonstrated  the  presence  of  stellate  cells,  or  corpuscles, 
exactly  filling  np  the  lacunae,  and  sending  prolongations  into 
the  canaliculi.*  These  structures  have  since  been  studied 
by  Eouget,  who  has  succeeded  in  demonstrating  them  in 
fresh  bones  from  the  foetus,  without  using  any  reagent.' 
They  are  stellate,  granular,  with  a  large  nucleus  and  several 
nucleoli,  and  are  of  exactly  the  size  and  form  of  the  lacunae. 
They  send  out  prolongations  into  the  canaliculi,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  ascertain  positively  whether  or  not  they 
form  membranes  lining  the  canaliculi  through  their  entire 
length. 

Marrow  of  the  Bones. — The  peculiar  stnicture  called 
marrow  is  found  in  the  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  bones, 
filling  them  completely  and  moulded  to  all  the  irregulari- 
ties of  their  surface.  It  is  also  found  filling  the  cells  of  the 
spongy  portion.  In  other  words,  with  the  exception  of  the 
vascular  canals,  lacunae,  and  canaliculi,  the  marrow  fills  all 
the  spaces  in  the  frmdamental  substance.  We  know  very 
little  of  the  ftmctions  of  the  marrow,  and  will  therefore  pass 
it  over  with  a  brief  description. 

It  is  now  settled  that  the  cavities  of  the  bones  are  not 
lined  with  a  membrane  corresponding  to  the  periosteum,  and 
that  the  marrow  is  applied  directly  to  the  bony  substance. 
In  the  foetus  and  in  very  young  children,  the  marrow  is  red 
and  very  vascular.  In  the  adult  it  is  yellow  in  some  bones, 
and  gray  or  gelatiniform  in  others.  It  contains  certain  pecu- 
liar cells  and  nuclei,  with  amorphous  matter,  adipose  vesi- 
cles, connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  and  nerves. 

MeduUoceUs. — Eobin  has  described  little  bodies,  existing 
both  in  the  form  of  cells  and  free  nuclei,  called  meduUocells. 
These  are  found  in  greater  or  less  number  in  the  bones  at 

'  ViRCHOW,  CeHular  Pathofogif,  Philadelphia,  1863,  p.  112.  Virchow's  first 
obserrations  were  made  in  1860. 

'  RouoET,  NoU  iur  2ft  eorpuida  dea  <m, — Journal  de  la  phynoloffie,  Paris, 
1858,  tome  i.,  p.  764,  ei»eq. 
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all  ages,  but  are  more  abundant  in  proportion  as  the  amor- 
phous matter  and  fat-cells  are  deficient.  The  nuclei  are 
spherical,  with  borders  sometimes  irregular,  generally  with- 
out nucleoli,  finely  granular,  and  from  yg^ir  ^^  ilW  ^^  ^^ 
inch  in  diameter.  They  are  insoluble  in  acetic  acid«*  The 
cells  are  less  numerous  than  the  free  nuclei.  They  are 
spherical  or  slightly  polyhedric,  contain  a  few  pale  granu- 
lations, are  rendered  pale,  but  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic 
acid,  and  measure  about  -piVir  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter.* 

Myeloplaxes. — These  are  irr^ular,  nucleated  patches^ 
also  described  by  Eobin,  more  abundant  in  the  spongy  por- 
tions of  the  bones  than  in  the  medullary  canals,  and  are 
applied  to  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  bones.  They  are  ex- 
ceedingly irregular  in  size  and  form  (measuring  from  ^^ 
to  Yhf  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  diameter),  are  finely  granular,  and  pre* 
sent  from  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  nuclei.  The  nuclei  are 
clear,  ovoid,  generally  with  a  nucleolus,  and  are  fit>m  j^ 
to  Y^  of  an  inch  long,  by  j^  to  -^^  of  an  inch  broad. 
The  myeloplaxes  are  rendered  pale  by  acetic  acid,  and  the 
nuclei  are  then  brought  out  more  distinctly.* 

In  addition  to  the  anatomical  elements  just  described, 
the  marrow  contains  a  few  very  delicate  bundles  of  connec* 
tive  tissue,  most  of  which  accompany  the  blood-vessels.  In 
the  foetus  the  adipose  vesicles  are  few  or  may  be  absent ; 
but  in  the  adult  they  are  quite  numerous,  and  in  some  bones 
seem  to  constitute  the  whole  mass  of  the  marrow.  They  do 
not  difier  materially  from  the  fat-cells  in  other  situations 
Holding  these  different  structures  together,  is  a  variable 
quantity  of  semitransparent,  amorphous,  or  slightly  granu- 
lar matter. 

The  nutrient  artery  of  the  bones  sends  branches  to  the 
marrow,  generally  two  in  number  for  the  long  bones,  which 
are  distributed  between  the  various  anatomical  elements,  and 

^  LnTR^  ET  Robin,  Didionnairt  de  medecine^  Paris,  1865,  Artiele,  MeMJMEk, 

*  PoucHET,  Precit  tThitloloffie  humainey  Paris,  1864,  p.  106. 

'  LiTTRE  ET  Robin,  Didionnairt  de  medecine,  Paris,  1865,  Article,  J/yvJbffoe. 
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finally  surround  the  fatty  lobules  and  the  fat-vesicles  with  a 
delicate  capillary  plexus.  The  veins  correspond  to  the  arte- 
ries in  their  distribution.  The  nerves  fl|Ilow  the  arteries, 
and  are  lost  when  these  vessels  no  longer  present  a  muscular 
coat.'  Nothing  is  known  of  the  presence  of  lymphatics  in 
any  part  of  the  bones,  or  in  the  periosteum. 

The  only  point  of  physiological  interest  connected  with 
the  marrow  is,  that  it  has  been  found  to  possess,  in  common 
with  the  periosteum,  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  property 
of  generating  true  bony  substances.  "We  shall  see  further 
on,  that  the  periosteum  is  not  only  very  important  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  bones,  but  that  it  will  generate  bone  when 
transplanted  into  vascular  parts.  M.  Oilier,  who  has  made 
a  very  extended  series  of  experiments  upon  the  physiological 
properties  of  the  periosteum,  endeavored  to  produce  bone  by 
transplanting  portions  of  marrow,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
M.  Goujon,  however,  has  lately  been  more  fortunate.  He 
has  found  that  frequently,  but  not  always,  marrow  trans- 
planted into  the  muscular  tissue  will  generate  bone,  particu- 
larly the  marrow  taken  from  young  bones,  but  the  bony 
tissue  thus  formed  is  soon  absorbed.' 

Perimteum, — In  most  of  the  bones  the  periosteum  pre- 
sents a  single  layer  of  fibrous  tissue ;  but  in  some  of  the  long 
bones  two  or  three  layers  may  be  demonstrated.  This  mem- 
brane adheres  to  the  bone,  but  can  generally  be  separated 
without  much  difficulty.  It  covers  the  bones  completely, 
except  at  the  articular  surfaces,  where  its  place  is  supplied 
by  cartilaginous  incrustation.  It  is  composed  mainly  of 
fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  variety,  with  numerous  small 
elastic  fibres,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  a  few  adipose 
vesicles. 

The  arterial  branches  ramifying  in  the  periosteum  are 

'  Sappet,  op,  cit.^  p.  96. 

*  Goujon,  Reeherchea  exphrimenialn  gur  Ua  propriUh  phydohgiqHn  d§  la 
moette  da  os.-^oumai  de  Vanatwme^  Paris,  1869,  tome  vL,  p.  899,  et  9tq, 
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qnite  nnmeroiis,  forming  a  close,  anastomosmg  plexus,  which 
sends  nnmerons  small  branches  into  the  bony  Bnbstance. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  arrangement  of  the  veinSb 
The  distribution  of  the  veins  in  the  bony  sabstanoe  has  been 
very  little  studied. 

The  nerves  of  the  periosteum  are  yery  abundant,  and 
form  in  its  substance  quite  a  close  plexus. 

The  adipose  tissue  is  very  variable  in  quantity.  In  some 
parts  it  forms  a  continuous  sheet,  and  in  others  the  Tesides 
are  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  substance  of  the 
membrane. 

The  importance  of  the  periosteum  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
bones  is  very  great.  Instances  are  on  record  where  bones 
have  been  removed,  leaving  the  periosteum,  in  which  the 
entire  bone  has  been  r^enerated.  The  importance  of  the 
periosteum  has  been  still  further  illustrated  by  the  remark- 
able experiments  of  M.  Oilier,  upon  transplantation  of  this 
membrane  in  the  difTerent  tissues  of  living  animals.^ 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  Cartilage. — ^In  this  connec- 
tion the  structure  of  the  articular  cartilages  presents  the 
chief  physiological  interest.  The  articular  surfaces  of  all  the 
bones  are  encrusted  with  a  layer  of  cartilage,  rarying  in 
thickness  from  -jV  ^^  iV  ^^  ^^  inch.  The  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance is  white,  opaline,  and  semitransparent  when  examined 
in  thin  sections.  It  is  not  covered  with  any  membrane,  but 
in  tlie  non-articular  cartilages  it  has  an  investment  analo- 
gous to  the  periosteum. 

Examined  in  thin  sections,  cartilage  is  found  to  consist 
of  a  homogeneous  fundamental  substance,  marked  with 
numerous  excavations,  called  cartilage-cavities,  or  chondro- 
plasts.     The  intervening  substance  has  a  peculiar  oif^anic 

'  The  original  memoirs  of  M.  Oilier  were  published  in  iheJ<ntrmaldefa  fkm^ 
iclogie^  Paris,  1859-1863,  tome  ii,  pp.  1,  169,  468,  tome  iii^  p.  88,  tome  it^  p. 
87,  tome  t.,  p.  59,  and  tome  yL,  pp.  466,  517.  He  has  since  published  an  riabo- 
rate  worlc  on  the  subject,  in  two  yolumes.  {TnuU  apirimetUaie  ei  tiinifme  4t 
la  ghieraiion  d($  00,  Paris,  1867.) 
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!,  called  cartiiagine.  By  prolonged  boiling  tliii  is 
clianged  into  a  new  substance,  called  eliondriue.  The  or- 
ganic matter  ia  united  witli  a  certain  proportion  of  inorganic 
Baits.  Tliis  liindanieiital  Btibataiice  is  elastic  and  rcsigting. 
Tlie  cartilages  are  closely  united  to  the  subjacent  bony  tis- 
Bue.     Tlie  free  articular  surface  has  already  been  described.' 

Curtilage- Cavities, —  ^^  ^ 

These  cavities  are  round- 
ed or  ovoid,  measuring 
from  ysVi  ti  -shs  o*'  an 
inch  in  diameter,"  They 
are  generally  smaller  iu 
the  articular  cartilages 
ttmn  in  other  situations, 
as  in  the  costal  carti- 
lages. Tliey  ai'e  simple 
excavations  in  the  funda- 
mental substance,  have 
no  lining  membrane,  and 
contain  a  small  quantity 
of  a  viscid  liquid,  with 
one  or  more  cells.  They 
are  entirely  anali-gons 
to  the  lacunto  of  tlie 
bonoii. 

CaHnage-CelU.^ 
Near  the  surface  of  the 
articnlar  cartilages  the 
cavities  onntaiu  each  a 

linple  coll :  but  in  the 

deeper  portions  the  cav  ^,,^  ■•>-'"t='>"'™,"^iJiJ^ 

irie«  are  lon^  and  eon-    f?'^/^  ^%i:'lr''|7r fe't^lT^ 
tain  from  two  to  twenty    '^Jf;^^;^:^';::^^^^^:^^^^' 

ells   arrftn'w*d   longitu- 

linally.      The   cells  are  of  about  the  size  of  the  Bmallest 

'  See  p«sc  *0.        •  PopcHrr,  PrM,  O'hlilclo^e  hniHame,  Firis,  1864.  p.  1 17- 
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cavities.  They  are  ovoid,  with  a  large,  granular  nndens. 
They  often  contain  a  few  small  globules  of  oil.  In  the 
costal  cartilages  the  cavities  are  not  numerous,  but  are 
rounded  and  quite  large.  The  cells  contain  generally  a 
certain  amount  of  fatty  matter.  The  appearance  of  the  or- 
dinary articular  cartilage  is  represented  in  Fig.  20. 

The  ordinary  cartilages  have  neither  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, nor  nerves,  and  are  nourished  exclusively  by  imbibi- 
tion from  the  surrounding  parts.  Their  function  has  already 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  treating  of  the  synovial  mem- 
branes. In  the  development  of  the  body,  the  anatomy  of 
the  cartilaginous  tissue  possesses  peculiar  interest,  from  the 
fact  that  the  deposition  of  cartilage  precedes  the  formation 
of  bone ;  but  we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  permanent 
cartilages. 

Fibro-CartUage. — This  variety  of  cartilage  presents  cer- 
tain important  peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  its  funda- 
mental substance.  It  exists  in  the  synchondroses,  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ear,  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  the  interarticular 
disks,  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  the  cartilages  of  Santorini 
and  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  epiglottis.  Its  structure  has  been 
very  closely  and  successfully  studied  by  Sappey,  who  has 
arrived  at  results  differing  considerably  from  those  obtained 
by  other  observers. 

According  to  Sappey,*  the  fibro-cartilage  is  composed  of 
true  fibrous  tissue  with  a  great  predominance  of  elastic  fibres, 
fusiform,  nucleated  fibres,  a  certain  number  of  adipose  vesi- 
cles, cartilage-cells,  and  numerous  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
Tlie  presence  of  cartilage-cells  assimilates  this  tissue  to  the 
ordinary  cartilage,  though  its  structure  is  very  much  more 
complex.  The  fibrous'  elements  above  mentioned  take  the 
place  of  the  homogeneous  fundamental  substance  of  the  true 
cartilage.  The  most  important  peculiarity  in  the  structure 
of  this  tissue  is  that  it  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels and  nerves. 

'  Sappet,  Traite  d'anatomie^  Paris,  1867,  tome  t,  p.  458,  et  teq. 
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The  reader  is  referred  to  works  upon  anatomy  for  a  his- 
tory of  the  action  of  the  muscles.  In  some  works  upon 
physiology,  will  be  found  descriptions  of  the  acts  of  walking, 
running,  leaping,  swimming,  etc. ;  but  we  have  thought  it 
better  to  omit  these  subjects,  rather  than  to  enter  as  mi- 
nutely as  would  be  necessary  into  anatomical  details, 
and  to  give  elaborate  descriptions  of  movements,  so  simple 
and  familiar. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

VOICE    AND    SPEECH. 

Sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  Tocal  organs — Vocal  chords — ^Mus- 
cles of  the  larynx — Crico-thyroid  muscles — ^Arytenoid  muscle — Lateral 
crico-arytenoid  muscles — ^Thyro-arytenoid  muscles — ^Mechanism  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Toice — ^Appearance  of  the  glottis  during  ordinary  respira- 
tion— Movements  of  the  glottis  during  phonation — ^Variations  in  the  quality 
of  the  Toice,  depending  upon  differences  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  larynx 
and  the  vocal  chords — ^Action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  in 
phonation — Action  of  the  accessory  vocal  organs — Mechanism  of  the  dif* 
ferent  vocal  registers— 'Mechanism  of  speech. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  human  physiology 
of  greater  interest  than  the  mechanism  of  voice  and  speech. 
In  common  with  most  of  the  higher  classes  of  animals,  man 
is  endowed  with  voice ;  but,  in  addition,  he  is  able  to  express, 
by  speech,  the  ideas  that  are  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
brain.  In  this  regard  there  is  a  difference  between  man 
and  all  other  animals.  It  is  the  remarkable  development 
and  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  brain  that  enable  him 
to  acquire  the  series  of  movements  that  constitute  articulate 
language  ;  and  this  faculty  is  always  impaired  pari  jxu9U 
with  deficiency  in  the  intellectual  endowment.  Language 
is  one  of  the  chief  exprfessions  of  intelligence;  and  its  study, 
in  itself,  constitutes  almost  a  distinct  science,  inseparably 
connected  with  psychology.  In  connection  with  the  study 
of  movements,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
origin  and  construction  of  language,  but  simply  to  indicate 
the  mechanism,  first,  of  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and 
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afterward  the  manner  in  which  the  voice  is  modified  00  as 
to  admit  of  the  production  of  articulate  sounds. 

The  voice  in  the  human  subject,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a 
variety  of  characters  as  regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality, 
and  susceptible  of  great  modifications  by  habit  and  culti- 
vation, affords  a  very  extended  field  for  physiological  study. 
Of  late  years  this  has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investiga- 
tion by  the  most  eminent  physicists  and  physiologists ;  but 
to  follow  it  out  to  its  extreme  limits  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  physics  of  sound  and  the  theory  of  music,  a  full  con- 
sideration of  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  scope 
and  objects  of  this  work.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  a  sketch  of  the  physiological  anatomy  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  voice,  and  the  mechanism 
by  which  sounds  are  produced  in  the  larynx,  without  treat- 
ing fully  of  their  varied  modifications  in  quality.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  treat  of  the  different  theories  of  the  voice 
that  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  liave  been  confirmed  by  more  recent  and  complete 
observations,  particularly  those  in  which  the  vocal  organs 
have  been  studied  in  action  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Sketch  of  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of  the  Vocal  Organs, 

The  principal  organ  concerned  in  the  production  of  the 
voice  is  the  larynx.  The  accessory  organs  are  the  lungs, 
trachea,  and  expiratory  muscles,  and  the  mouth  and  reso- 
nant cavities  about  the  face.  The  lungs  furnish  the  air  by 
which  the  vocal  chords  are  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the 
mechanism  of  this  action  is  only  a  modification  of  the  pro- 
cess of  expiration.  By  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles 
the  intensity  of  vocal  sounds  is  regulated.  The  trachea  not 
only  conducts  the  air  to  the  larynx,  but,  by  certain  varia- 
tions in  its  length  and  calibre,  may  assist  in  modifying  the 
pitch  of  the  voice.  Most  of  the  variations  in  the  tone  and 
quality,  however,  are  effected  by  the  action  of  the  larynx 
itself  and  the  parts  situated  above  it. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  stmcture 
of  the  larj^nx,  without  going  more  fully  than  is  desirable  into 
purely  anatomical  details.  Some  anatomical  points  have 
already  been  referred  to  under  the  head  of  respiration,  in 
connection  with  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  glottis ;  * 
and  we  propose  here  only  to  refer  to  the  situation  of  the 
vocal  chords,  and  to  indicate  the  modifications  that  they 
can  be  made  to  undeigo  in  their  relations  and  tension  by 
the  action  of  certain  muscles. 

The  vocal  chords  are  stretched  across  the  superior  open- 
ing of  the  larynx  from  before  backward.  They  consist  of 
two  pairs.  The  superior,  called  the  false  vocal  chords,  are 
not  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  They  are  less 
prominent  than  the  inferior  chords,  though  they  have  nearly 
the  same  direction.  They  are  covered  by  an  excessively  thin 
mucous  membrane,  which  is  closely  adherent  to  the  sub- 
jacent tissue.  The  chords  themselves  are  composed  of 
fibres  of  the  white  inelastic  variety,  mixed  with  a  few  elas- 
tic fibres. 

The  true  vocal  chords  are  situated  just  below  the  superior 
chords.  Their  anterior  attachments  are  near  together,  at  the 
middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  are  immovable.  Pos- 
teriorly they  are  attached  to  the  movable  arytenoid  carti- 
lages ;  and  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  their  tension 
may  be  modified,  and  the  chink  of  the  glottis  may  be  opened 
or  closed.  These  ligaments  are  much  larger  than  the  false 
vocal  chords,  and  contain  a  very  great  number  of  elastic 
fibres.  Like  the  superior  ligaments,  they  are  covered  with 
an  excessively  thin  and  closely  adherent  mucous  membrane. 
According  to  M.  Foumi^,  the  author  of  a  very  elaborate  and 
recent  work  on  the  voice,  the  mucous  membrane  over  the 
borders  of  the  chords  is  covered  with  pavement-epithelium, 
without  cilia."  There  are  no  mucous  glands  in  the  mem- 
brane covering  either  the  superior  or  the  inferior  chords. 

'  See  vol.  i.,  Respiration,  p.  368. 

•  FouRNiE,  Phynohgie  de  la  voix  et  de  laparoU,  Paris,  1866,  p.  129, 
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It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  particularly  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Longet,  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  are  alone 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice.  This  author,  who 
has  made  numerous  experiments  on  phonation,  has  demon- 
strated, by  operations  on  dogs,  that  the  epiglottis,  the  supe- 
rior vocal  chords,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  may  be 
injured,  without  producing  any  serious  alteration  in  the 
voice ;  but  that  phonation  becomes  impossible  after  serious 
lesion  of  the  inferior  chords.*  This  being  the  fact,  as  far 
as  the  mere  production  of  the  voice  in  the  larynx  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  only  to  study  the  mechanism  of  the  action 
of  the  inferior  ligaments  and  the  muscles  by  which  their 
tension  and  relations  are  modified. 

Muscles  of  the  Larynx. — Anatomists  usually  divide  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  into  extrinsic  and  intrinsic.  The  ex- 
trinsic muscles  are  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  larynx 
and  to  adjacent  organs,  such  as  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
sternum.  They  are  concerned  chiefly  in  its  movements  of 
elevation  or  depression.  The  intrinsic  muscles  are  attached 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx  itself,  and,  by  their  action 
upon  the  articulating  cartilages,  are  capable  of  modifying 
the  condition  of  the  vocal  chords.  The  number  of  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  is  nine,  four  pairs  and  a  single  muscle.  In 
studying  the  situation  and  attachments  of  these  muscles,  it 
will  be  useful  at  the  same  time  to  note  their  mode  of  action. 
This  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Longet,  who 
has  studied  the  isolated  action  of  the  different  muscles  by 
galvanizing  the  nervous  filament  distributed  to  each  one, 
either  in  the  living  animal,  or  in  animals  recently  killed. 
In  this  way  he  has  been  able  to  show  the  mechanism  of  dila- 
tation of  the  larynx  during  inspiration,  and  to  indicate  the 
precise  action  by  which  the  vocal  chords  are  rendered  tense 
or  are  relaxed."    These  experiments,  by  the  positive  charao- 

'  LoNOET,  Traiie  de  phytiologiey  Paris,  1869,  tome  il,  p.  728,  d  9eq, 
•  Op,  cit,  p.  121, 
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tcr  of  their  results,  have  done  much  to  simplify  the  study  of 
the  muscular  acts  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  voice. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  relations  and  attachments  of  the 
vocal  chords,  we  can  understand  precisely  how  they  can  be 
rendered  tense  or  loose  by  muscular  action.  Their  fixed 
point  is  in  front,  where  their  extremities,  attached  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  are  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  each 
other.  Tlie  arytenoid  cartilages,  to  which  they  are  attached 
posteriorly,  present  a  movable  articulation  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage ;  and  the  cricoid,  narrow  in  front,  and  wide  behind, 
where  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  attached,  presents  a  mov- 
able articulation  with  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  muscles  acting  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage  can 
cause  it  to  swing  upon  its  two  points  of  articulation  with  the 
inferior  comua  of  the  thyroid,  raising  the  anterior  portion 
and  approximating  it  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  thyroid ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  posterior  portion,  which  carries  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  posterior  attachments  of  the 
vocal  chords,  is  depressed.  This  action  would,  of  course,  in- 
crease the  distance  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  thyroid,  elongate  the  vocal  chords, 
and  subject  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  passive  tension. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  such  an  efiect  is  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscles. 

The  articulations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  larynx 
are  such  that  the  arytenoid  cartilages  may  be  approximated 
to  each  other  posteriorly,  though  perhaps  only  to  a  slight 
extent,  thus  diminishing  the  interval  between  the  posterior 
attachments  of  the  vocal  chords.  This  action  can  be  effected 
by  contraction  of  the  single  muscle  of  the  larynx,  the  aryte- 
noid, and  also  by  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid  muscles.  The 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles,  the  most  complicated  of  all  the  in- 
trinsic muscles  in  their  attachments  and  the  direction  of 
their  fibres,  according  to  Longet,  give  rigidity  and  increased 
capacity  of  vibration  to  the  vocal  chords.* 

'  Op.  cU.,  p.  780, 
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The  posterior  crieo-arytenoid  muscles,  arising  from  each 
lateral  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
passiug  upward  and  outward  to  be  inserted  into  the  outer 
angle  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
rotate  these  cartilages  outward,  separate  them,  and  act  as 
dilators  of  the  chink  of  the  glottis.  These  muscles  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  respiratory  movements  during  in- 
spiration. 

The  muscles  mainly  concerned  in  the  modifications  of 
the  voice  by  their  action  upon  the  vocal  chords  are  the  crico- 
thyroids, the  arytenoid,  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  and  the 
^hyro-arytenoids.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  their  attach- 
ments and  mode  of  action : 

Crico-thyroid  Muscles. — These  muscles  are  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  larynx  at  the  anterior  and  lateral  por- 
tions of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Each  muscle  is  of  a  triangular 
form,  the  base  of  the  triangle  looking  posteriorly.  It  arises 
from  the  anterior  and  lateral  portions  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  its  fibres  diverge  to  be  inserted  into  the  inferior  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  extending  from  the  middle  of  this 
border  posteriorly,  as  far  back  as  the  inferior  comua.  Longet, 
after  dividing  the  nervous  filaments  distributed  to  these  mus- 
cles, noted  hoarseness  of  the  voice,  depending  upon  relaxation 
of  the  vocal  chords ;  and  by  imitating  its  action  mechanically, 
he  approximated  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  front, 
carried  back  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  rendered  the  chords 
tense.* 

Arytenoid  Muscle, — This  single  muscle  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages  and  is  attached  to 
their  posterior  surface  and  borders.  Its  evident  action  is 
to  approximate  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  chords  and 
constrict  the  glottis,  as  far  as  the  articulations  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  with  the  cricoid  will  permit.  In  any 
event,  this  muscle  is  important  in  phonation,  as  it  serves 
to  fix  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  chords  and 

'  LONOIT,  he,  cU, 
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to  increase  the  efficiency  of  certain  of  this  other  intrmsic 
mnscles.^ 

Lateral  Cric(Hirytenoid  Muscles. — ^These  muscles  are 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  They  arise  from 
the  sides  and  superior  borders  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  pass 
upward  and  backward,  and  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages.  By  dividing  all  of  the  filaments  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  except  those  distributed  to  these 
muscles,  and  then  galvanizing  the  nerves,  Longet  has  shown 
that  they  act  to  approximate  the  vocal  chords  and  constrict 
the  glottis,  particularly  in  its  interligamentons  portion.* 
These  muscles,  with  the  arytenoid,  act  as  constrictors  of  th» 
larynx. 

Thyrcharytenoid  Muscles. — It  is  sufficiently  easy  to  indi- 
cate the  relations  and  attachments  of  these  muscles,  but  their 
mode  of  action  is  more  complex  and  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. When  we  come  to  study  the  conditions  of  the  vocal 
chords  involved  in  certain  modifications  of  the  voice,  we  will 
refer  more  in  detail  to  the  action  of  difibrent  fasciculi  of 
these  muscles.  In  this  connection  we  will  only  describe 
very  briefly  their  situation  and  attachments,  and  the  general 
results  of  their  contraction. 

The  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  situated  within  the 
larynx.  They  are  broad  and  flat,  and  arise  in  front  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  the  lower 
half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  From  this  line  of  origin,  each 
muscle  passes  backward  in  two  fasciculi,  both  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  surface  and  outer  border  of  the 
arji;enoid  cartilages.  The  application  of  galvanism  to  the 
nervous  filaments  distributed  to  these  muscles  has  the  e£fect 

^  A  very  interesting  case  of  aphonia,  reported  bj  Dr.  Knight,  of  Boston,  in 
which  the  appearances  were  carefully  studied  with  the  Iar3mg08cope,  seems  to 
show  that  the  arytenoid  muscle  is  not  capable  of  producing  any  conriderable 
amount  of  movement,  in  totality,  of  the  ar}'tenoid  cartilages.  (Ekigbt,  TVo 
CattM  of  Paralyns  of  Inirintic  Mtuelea  of  the  Larynx, — Boston  Medical  and  £kr^ 
gical  Journal^  1869,  New  Series,  vol  iil,  p.  49,  d  seq.) 

•  LoNQET,  loc.  cit. 
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of  rendering  the  vocal  chords  rigid  and  increasing  the  in- 
tensity of  their  vibrations.*  The  great  variations  that  may 
be  produced  in  the  pitch  and  quality  of  the  voice  by  the 
action  of  muscles  operating  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
vocal  chords  render  the  problem  of  determining  the  precise 
mode  of  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  exceed- 
ingly complicated  and  diflScult.  It  is  certain,  however,  that, 
in  these  muscular  acts,  the  thyro-arytenoids  play  an  impor- 
tant part.  Their  contraction  regulates  the  thickness  and 
rigidity  of  the  vocal  chords,  while  at  the  same  time  it  modi- 
fies their  tension.  Foumi6  regards  the  swelling  of  the  chords, 
^hich  may  be  rendered  regular  and  progressive  under  tlie 
influence  of  the  will,  as  one  of  the  most  important  agents  in 
the  formation  of  the  tones  of  the  voice." 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  the  Voice. 

It  will  save  much  unprofitable  discussion  to  dismiss 
quite  briefly  most  of  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  to  avoid  com- 
parisons of  the  larynx  with  different  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Before  the  larynx  had  been  studied  in  action  by 
means  of  the  laryngoscope,  physiologists,  having  the  anatom- 
ical structure  of  the  parts  for  their  only  guide,  presented 
various  speculations  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  phona- 
tion,  which  were  frequently  utterly  opposed  to  each  other  in 
principle.  The  vocal  apparatus  was  compared  to  wind  or 
brass  instruments,  to  reed-instruments,  to  string-instruments, 
to  the  flute,  etc.,  and  some  even  refused  to  the  vocal  chords 
any  share  in  the  sonorous  vibrations.  An  apparatus  was  de- 
vised to  imitate  the  vocal  organs,  experiments  were  made  with 
the  larynx  removed  from  the  body,  and  every  thing  seemed 
to  be  done,  except  to  observe  the  organs  in  actual  function.* 

•  LoNOET,  op,  eii.,  p.  730. 

*  F0URNI&,  Phynoiogie  de  la  voix  et  delaparcit^  Paris,  1866,  p.  121. 

'  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  of  the  obserrations  made  before  the  discoTery 
of  the  laryngoscope  are  those  of  J.  Miiller,  who  experimented  very  extensirely 
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A  short  time,  however,  after  the  laryngoscope  came  into  use, 
the  larj'nx  waa  examined  during  the  production  of  voeal 
sounds.  The  true  value  of  previous  theories  was  then 
positively  deinonetrated ;  and  while  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  settle  all  disputed  points  with  regard  to  the  precise  mode 
of  action  of  certain  muecles,  the  appearances  of  thelaryni 
itself  during  phonation  and  the  results  i)f  the  action  of  cer 
tain  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  have  been  quite  aecnmtely 
described.  One  of  the  first  elaborate  series  of  investigations 
of  the  subject  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  was  made  by 
Manuel  Garcia.'  These  observations  were  chiefly  directed 
to  the  changes  of  the  glottis  in  singing,  and  were  made  by 
Garcia  upon  his  o\vn  person.  The  essential  points  devel- 
oped by  these  experiments  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
Battaille,*  aud  many  other  observers. 

Appearance  of  the  Glottis  during  Ordinary  liesptration, 
— If  the  glottis  be  examined  with  the  laryngoscope  during 
ordinary  respiration,  the  wide  opening  of  the  chink  during 
inspiration,  due  to  the  action  of  the  crieo-arytenoid  muscles, 
can  be  observed  without  difficulty.  This  action  is  effected 
by  a  separation  of  tlio  posterior  points  of  attachment  of  the 
vocal  chords  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  During  ordinary 
expiration,  none  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  seem  to  act,  and  the 
larynx  is  entirely  passive ;  while  the  air  is  gently  forced  out 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  thoracic  walls.  But 
as  soon  as  an  effort  is  made  to  produce  a  vocal  sound,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  glottis  undergoes  a  remarkable  change,  and 
becomes  modified  in  the  most  varied  and  interesting  man- 
ner, with  the  ditferent  changes  in  pitch  and  intensity  ttwt 

with  artiScUl  tdcbI  appsr>t<i»  ani]  wilb  tbe  taryni  Itself  renioved  from  ilam 
body.  Uaiiy  of  Ibe  ideas  or  Uiiller  have  been  carried  out  by  recent  Uitb- 
goseopic  rescarcbea  {Manad  <U  phf/nolngU,  Paria,  ISIl,  p.  1S1.  ft  k;.)- 

'  Gakcii,  Obttnaliont  on  iKe  Human  roia.—ProcttdiH^o/lAtBoyalSittitlf, 
London,  1856,  vol,  vli.,  p.  S90,  rl  uq. 

'  BlTTXTLt.K.  NoUBt/let  Ytchtrcha  iiir  la  phoialinn, —  Complr*  miba.  Puis, 
IB61,l«me  lii.,  p.  716,  <f  erg. 
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PHie  voice  can  be  made  to  assume.  Althougli  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  that  a  sound  may  be  produced,  and  even 
tbat  words  may  be  articulated  witb  the  act  of  inspiration, 
true  and  normal  pbonation  ia  efl'ected  during  expiration 
only.  It  IB  evident,  also,  that  the  inferior  vocal  chords  are 
the  only  ones  concerned  in  the  act.  The  cbangea  in  the 
position  and  tension  of  the  chords  we  shall  study,  first 

■  with  reference  to  tho  general  act  of  pbonation,  and  after- 
ward as  the  chords  act  in  the  varied  modifications  of  the 
voice,  as  regards  intensity,  pitch,  and  quality. 

Movements  of  the  Glottis  during  Phonation. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  otraerve  witb  the  laryngoscope 
til  of  the  vocal  phenomena,  on  account  of  the  epiglottis, 
Iwhicb  hides  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vocal  chords  ante- 
riorly, especially  during  the  production  of  certain  tones; 
S)ut  the  patience  and  skill  of  Garcia  enabled  bini  to  over- 
»me  most  of  these  difficulties,  and  to  settle,  by  autolaryngo- 
■  ecopy,  the  most  important  questions  with  regard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  larynx  in  singing.  It  is  fortunate  that  these  ob- 
servations, wbicb  are  models  of  scientific  accuracy  and  the  re- 
sult of  most  persevering  study,  were  made  by  one  profoundly 
versed,  theoretically  and  practically,  in  the  knowledge  of 
music,  and  possessed  of  great  control  over  the  vocal  organs.' 

Garcia,  after  having  observed  the  respiratory  movenients 
of  the  larynx,  as  we  have  briefly  described  them,  noted  that 
as  soon  as  any  vocal  effort  was  made,  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages were  approximated,  so  that  the  glottis  appeared  as  a 
narrow  slit,  formed  by  two  chords  of  eqnal  length,  firmly 
attached  posteriorly  aa  well  as  anteriorly.     The  glottis  tlnis 

'  Manuel  Garcia,  the  author  of  these  obeerratiotis,  la  the  son  of  Garcia,  the 
great  compoeer  and  aingcr,  and  the  brother  of  Mme.  Mntibnn.  He  caw  giu'ojb 
a  groat  tvpnUlion  In  London,  aa  a  ainf^ng.master ;  and  hia  eipcrimenta  were 
made  with  a  view,  if  poMible,  of  reducing  the  art  q{  einging,  which  had  alwsiB 
been  tatigbt  according  to  purelj  empirical  methods,  to  BcieotiSc  aocurncj.  It 
.8  evident  titiLi  ihia  could  be  accoDiplishcd  only  through  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  mechauiam  of  the  pradactioii  of  vocal  souoda. 
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undergoes  a  marked  change.  A  nearly  passive  organ,  open* 
ing  widely  for  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs,  because  the 
inspiratory  act  has  a  tendency  to  draw  its  edges  together, 
and  entirely  passive  in  expiration,  it  has  now  become  a  sort 
of  musical  instrument,  presenting  a  slit  with  borders  capable 
of  accurate  vibration. 

The  approximation  of  the  posterior  extremities  of  the 
vocal  chords  and  their  tension  by  the  action  of  certain  of 
the  intrinsic  muscles  are  accomplished  just  before  the  vocal 
effort  is  actually  made.  The  glottis  being  thus  prepared  for 
the  emission  of  a  particular  sound,  the  expiratory  muscles 
force  air  through  the  larynx  with  the  required  power.  It 
seems  wonderful  how  a  carefiilly-trained  voice  can  be  modu- 
lated and  varied  in  all  its  qualities,  including  the  intensity  of 
vibration,  which  is  so  completely  under  control ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  changes  in  its  quality,  we  must  remember,  in 
explanation,  the  varying  conditions  of  tension  and  length 
of  the  vocal  chords,  the  differences  in  the  size  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  and  vocal  passages  generally,  and  the  different 
relations  that  the  accessory  vocal  organs  can  be  made  to 
assume  The  power  of  the  voice  is  simply  due  to  the  foroe 
of  the  expiratory  act,  which  is  regulated  chiefly  by  the  antag- 
onistic relations  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  musdeft. 
From  tlie  fact  that  the  diaphragm,  as  an  active  inspiraUvj 
muscle,  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  muscles  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  push  the  abdominal  organs,  with  the  diaphragm 
over  them,  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  and  thus  diminish  the 
pulmonary  capacity,  the  expiratory  and  inspiratory  acts  can 
be  balanced  so  nicely  that  the  most  delicate  vocal  vibrations 
can  be  produced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  more  in  detafl 
to  the  action  of  these  muscles,  as  we  have  already  treated  of 
this  subject  fully  in  another  volume.* 

The  glottis,  thus  closed  as  a  preparation  to  a  vocal  act, 
presents  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  to  the  ^ress  of  air. 
This  is  overcome  by  the  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles, 

'  See  vol.  i.,  Respiration,  p.  886,  et  9eq, 
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and  with  the  passage  of  air  through  the  chink,  the  edges  of 
the  opening,  which  are  formed  by  the  true  vocal  chords,  are 
thrown  into  vibration.  Many  of  the  diflTerent  qualities 
that  are  recognized  in  the  human  voice  are  due  to  diflfer- 
ences  in  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  the  vibrat- 
ing ribbons ;  but,  aside  from  what  is  technically  known  as 
quality,  the  pitch  is  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  length  of 
the  opening  through  which  the  air  is  made  to  pass,  and  the 
degree  of  tension  of  the  chords.  The  mechanism  of  these 
changes  in  the  pitch  of  vocal  sounds  is  well  illustrated  by 
Garcia  in  the  following  passage,  which  relates  to  wh^t  is 
known  as  the  chest-voice :  * 

"  If  we  emit  veiled  and  feeble  sounds,  the  larynx  opens 
at  the  notes  I  Ml  J  ^— ^ — I  >  ^^d  we  see  the  glottis 
agitated  by  i  ^^  ^i  I  "^  larg©  and  loose  vibrations 
throughout  do,  re,  mi.        its  entire  extent.     Its  lips 

comprehend  in  their  length  the  anterior  apophyses  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  vocal  chords ;  but,  I  repeat  it, 
there  remains  no  triangular  space. 

"  As  the  sounds  ascend,  the  apophyses,  which  are  slightly 
rounded  on  their  internal  side,  by  a  gradual  apposition  com- 
mencing at  the  back,  encroach  on  the  length  of  the  glottis ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  reach  the  sounds  cO  - — I,  they  fin- 

ish by  touching  each  other  through-  E^  |  ^3  out  their 
whole  extent ;  but  their  summits  are  ,1,  do.       only  sol- 

idly fixed  one  against  the  other  at  the  notes  p 


^     I     !    I' 


In  some  organs  these  summits  are  a  little 
vacillating  when  they  form  the  posterior  ^  '^^  re. 
end  of  the  glottis,  and  two  or  three  half-tones  which  are 
formed  show  a  certain  want  of  purity  and  strength,  which 
is  very  well  known  to  singers.     From  r  i?  .- — 1  the  vi- 

brations, having  become  rounder  and  K)  ^[--Jzd  purer, 
are  accomplished  by  the  vocal  liga-  ^0,   ».       ments 

alone,  up  to  the  end  of  the  register. 

'  Garcia,  op,  eit,  p.  401.  We  have  indicated  the  notes  in  the  following 
para^Taphs  by  the  method  most  commonly  used  by  musicians,  as  is  done  by 
Mrs.  Seiler,  in  the  same  quotation. 
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"  The  glottis  at  this  moment  presents  the  aspect  of  a  line 
swelled  toward  its  middle,  the  length  of  which  dimini^es 
still  more  as  the  voice  ascends.  We  shall  also  see  that  the 
cayity  of  the  larynx  has  become  very  small,  and  that  the 
superior  ligaments  have  contracted  the  extent  of  the  eUipse 
to  less  than  one-half." 

These  observations  have  been  in  the  main  confirmed  by 
Battaille/  Emma  Seller,'  and  all  who  have  applied  the  la- 
ryngoscope to  the  study  of  the  voice  in  singing.  A  few 
years  ago  we  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  glottis  during  the  production  of  vocal 
sounds  of  different  degrees  of  pitch,  through  the  kindness  of 
Dr.  Ephraim  Cutter,  of  Boston.  In  these  experiments  the 
various  points  to  which  we  have  alluded  were  illustrated  by 
autolaryngoscopy  in  the  ipost  marked  manner ;  and  nothing 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the 
glottis  in  the  transition  from  low  to  high  notes.  We  have 
also  frequently  observed  the  general  appearance  of  the  glottii 
in  phonation  in  experiments  upon  animals  in  which  the  glottii 
has  been  exposed  to  view. 

Variations  in  the  Quality  of  the  Yoice^  depending  vfm 
diferences  in  the  Size  and  Form  of  the  Larynx  and  As 
Vocal  Chords. — We  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
characters  of  the  male  as  distinguished  from  the  female 
voice,  and  what  are  known  as  the  different  vocal  registere. 
In  childhood,  the  general  characters  of  the  voice  are  eeaen* 

*  Loe,  cii, 

*  Emma  Seiler,  The  Voice  in  Singing^  trandaied  from  the  German^  Flub> 
delphia,  1868.  This  little  work  contains  the  results  of  a  series  of  obsenraticu 
on  the  voice,  made  after  the  method  employed  by  Crarcia.  These  are  peeuliariy 
interesting,  as  they  are  applied  particularly  to  the  study  of  the  female  voie^ 
and  elucidate  certain  disputed  points  with  regard  to  the  prodaction  of  the  fill- 
sctto  and  the  head-yoice.  The  whole  subject  of  the  Tolce  is  treated  in  la 
eminently  scientific  manner,  and  the  author  professes  to  correct  many  faults  ia 
the  methods  of  teaching  the  art  of  singing,  that  hare  had  their  origin  in  the 
employment  of  purely  empirical  methods. 
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tially  the  Baxne  in  both  Bexes.  The  larynx  is  smaller  than 
in  the  adnlt,  and  the  vocal  muscles  are  evidently  more  feeble ; 
but  the  quality  of  the  vocal  sounds  at  this  period  of  life  is 
peculiarly  pure  and  penetrating.  While  there  are  peculiari- 
ties that  distinguish  the  voices  of  boys  before  the  age  of 
puberty,  they  present,  as  in  the  female,  the  diflferent  quali- 
ties of  the  soprano  and  contralto.  At  this  age  the  voices  of 
boys  are  capable  of  considerable  cultivation,  and  their  pecu- 
liar quality  is  sometimes  highly  prized  in  church-music. 
After  the  age  of  puberty,  the  female  voice  does  not  com- 
monly undergo  any  very  marked  change,  except  in  the  de- 
velopment of  additional  strength  and  increased  compass,  the 
quality  remaining  the  same;  but  in  the  male  there  is  a  rapid 
change  at  this  time  in  the  development  of  the  larynx,  and 
the  voice  assumes  an  entirely  different  quality  of  tone.  This 
change  does  not  usually  take  place  if  castration  be  performed 
in  early  life ;  and  this  barbarous  operation  was  frequently 
resorted  to  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserviug  the  qualities  of  the  soprano  and  contralto,  par- 
ticularly for  church-music.  It  is  only  of  late  years,  indeed, 
that  this  practice  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  Italy. 

The  ordinary  range  of  all  varieties  of  the  human  voice 
is  given  by  if  tiller  as  equal  to  nearly  four  octaves ;  but  it  is 
rare  that  any  single  voice  has  a  compass  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  octaves.  There  are  examples,  however,  in  which 
singers  have  acquired  a  compass  of  three  octaves,  and  even 
more.  Tlie  celebrated  singer,  Mme.  Parepa-Eosa,  has  a 
compass  of  voice  that  touches  three  full  octaves,  from  sol, 
to  solg .  In  music,  the  notes  are  written  the  same  for  the 
male  as  for  the  female  voice,  but  the  actual  value  of  the 
female  notes,  as  reckoned  by  the  number  of  vibrations  in  the 
second,  is  always  an  octave  higher  than  the  male.^ 

In  both  6ex3s  there  are  differences,  both  ih  the  range  and 
the  quality  of  the  voice,  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  culti- 
vated musical  ear  to  mistake.     In  the  male,  we  have  the 

'  FouBNi£,  Phjiiologie  de  la  voix  et  de  la  parole^  ParUf  1866,  p.  631. 
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bass  and  the  tenor,  with  an  intermediate  voice,  called  the 
barytone.  In  the  female,  we  have  the  contralto  and  the 
soprano,  with  the  intermediate,  or  mezzo-soprano.  In  the 
bass  and  barvtone,  the  lower  and  middle  notes  are  the  most 
natural  and  perfect ;  and  while  the  higher  notes  may  be 
acquired  by  cultivation,  they  are  not  easy,  and  do  not  possess 
the  same  quality  as  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  tenor. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  contralto  and  soprano.  The 
mezzo-soprano  is  regarded  by  many  as  an  artificial  division. 
The  following  scale,  proposed  by  Miiller,  gives  the  ordi- 
nary ranges  of  the  different  kinds  of  voice ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  individual  instances  in  which 
these  limits  are  very  much  exceeded :  * 


BOPRANO 


CONTRALTO 


mi  fa  8ol  la  si  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do  re  mi  fa  sol  la  si  do 

11        1112«ttttStttS        SSS4444        4441 


■ — "V 
BAM 


TENOB 


There  is  really  no  great  difference  in  the  mechanism 
of  these  different  kinds  of  voice,  and  the  differences  in  pitch 
are  due  chiefly  to  the  greater  length  of  the  vocal  chords  in 
the  low-i)itclied  voices,  and  their  shortness  in  the  higher 
voices.  The  differences  in  quality  are  due  to  i>ecu1iarities 
in  the  conformation  of  the  larynx,  to  differences  in  its  size, 
and  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  auxiliary  resonant  cavities. 
Great  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  voice  may  be  effected 
by  practice.  A  cultivated  note,  for  example,  has  an  entirely 
different  sound  from  a  harsh,  irregular  vibration  ;  and,  by 
practice,  a  tenor  may  imitate  the  quality  of  the  bass,  and 
vice  versa^  although  the  effort  is  unnatural.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  hear  male  singers  imitate  very  closely  the  notes 

>  Mueller,  ManuH  de phytioloffie,  Paris,  1861,  tome  ii.,  p.  198. 
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of  the  female,  and  the  contralto  will  sometimes  imitate  the 
voice  of  the  tenor  in  a  surprisingly  natural  manner.  These 
facts  have  a  somewhat  important  bearing  upon  certain  dis- 
puted points  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  different 
vocal  registers,  which  will  te  considered  further  on. 

Action  of  the  IrUrinstc  Muades  of  the  Larynx  in  Pho- 
nation. — It  is  much  more  difficult  to  find  an  entirely  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  different  tones  produced  by  the 
human  larynx  in  the  action  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  than  to 
describe  the  changes  in  the  tension  and  relations  of  the  vocal 
chords.  These  muscles  are  concealed  from  view,  and  the 
only  idea  that  we  can  have  of  their  action  is  by  reasoning 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  points  of  attachment,  and  by  oper- 
ations upon  the  dead  larynx,  either  imitating  the  contrac- 
tion of  special  muscles  or  galvanizing  the  nerves  in  animals 
recently  killed.  In  this  way,  as  we  have  seen,  some  of  the 
muscular  acts  have  been  studied  very  satisfactorily ;  but  the 
precise  effect  of  the  contraction  of  certain  of  the  muscles, 
particularly  the  thyro-arytenoids,  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  production  of  low  chest-tones,  in  which  the  vocal 
chords  are  elongated  and  at  the  minimum  of  tension  that 
will  allow  of  regular  vibrations,  the  cri co-thyroid  muscles  are 
undoubtedly  brought  into  action,  and  are  assisted  by  the 
arytenoid  and  the  lateral  crico-arytenoids,  which  combine  to 
fix  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  vibrating  ligaments.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  crico-thyroids,  by  approximat- 
ing the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  in  front,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  remove  the  arytenoid  cartilages  from  the  anterior 
attachment  of  the  chords. 

As  the  tones  pmduced  by  the  larynx  become  higher  in 
pitch,  the  posterior  attachments  of  the  chords  are  approxi- 
mated more  firmly,  and  at  this  time  the  lateral  crfco-aryte- 
noids  are  ]>rol)ably  brought  into  vigorous  action. 

The  function  of  the  thyro-arytenoids  is  more  complex ; 
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and  it  is  probably  in  great  part  by  the  action  of  these  mus- 
cles that  the  varied  and  delicate  modifications  in  the  rigidity 
of  the  vocal  chords  are  produced. 

The  remarkable  differences  in  singers  in  the  purity  of 
their  tones  are  undoubtedly  due  in  greatest  part  to  the  im- 
swerving  accuracy  with  which  some  put  the  vocal  chords 
upon  the  stretch ;  while  in  those  in  whom  the  tones  are  of 
inferior  quality,  the  action  of  tlie  muscles  is  more  or  less 
vacillating,  and  the  tension  is  frequently  incorrect.  The 
fact  that  some  celebrated  singers  can  make  their  voice  heard 
above  the  combined  sounds  from  a  large  chorus  and  orchestra 
is  not  due  entirely  to  the  intensity  of  the  sound,  but  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  absolute  matliematical  equality  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations,  and  the  comparative  absence  of  discord- 
ant waves.*  Musicians  who  have  heard  the  voice  of  the 
celebrated  basso,  Lablache,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  re- 
markable quality  of  his  voice,  which  could  be  heard  at  times 
above  a  powerful  chorus  and  orchestra.  A  grand  illustration 
of  this  occurred  at  the  musical  festival  at  Boston,  in  1869. 
In  some  of  the  solos  by  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  accompanied  by 
a  chorus  of  nearlj-  twelve  thousand,  with  an  orchestra  of 
more  than  a  thousand  and  largely  composed  of  brass  instru- 
ments, we  distinctly  heard  the  pure  and  just  notes  of  this 
remarkable  soprano,  standing  alone,  as  it  were,  against  the 
entire  choral  and  instrumental  force ;  and  this  in  an  im- 
mense building  containing  an  audience  of  forty  thousand 
persons.  The  absolute  accuracy  of  the  tone  was  undoubt- 
edly an  important  element  in  its  remarkably  penetrating 

*  Inamensc  progress  has  been  made  in  the  analytical  study  of  different 
sounds  by  the  celebrated  German  physioistf  Ilelmholtz.  By  means  of  his  in- 
geniously-constructed resonators,  taking  advantago  of  the  lavrs  of  consonance, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  quality  as  well  aa  the  pitch  of  diSTerent  tones  is 
reproducedf  he  has  been  able  to  separate  sounds  into  their  diflTerent  component 
parts  as  accurately  as  a  ponderable  compound  is  resolved  into  its  constituent 
elements  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. — (IIelmiioltz,  Theoru  phyBiolo^qus 
de  la  miutiqne  fotidee  8ur  Viiude  da  seruttiiont  auditiven^  Paris,  1868,  p.  48,  €<ieo.) 
This  subject  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of  audition. 
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quality.  In  the  same  way  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  flute, 
clarinet,  or  the  sound  from  a  Cremona  violin,  may  be  heard 
soaring  above  the  chords  of  a  full  orchestra. 

Action  of  the  Aooessory  Vocal  Organs. — ^A  correct  use 
of  the  accessory  organs  of  the  voice  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  singing ;  but  the  manner  in  which  these  parts 
perform  their  function  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  does  not 
require  a  very  extended  description.  The  human  vocal 
organs,  indeed,  consist  of  a  vibrating  instrument,  the  lar3mx, 
and  certain  tubes  and  cavities  by  which  the  sound  is  reen- 
forced  and  modified. 

The  trachea  serves  not  only  to  conduct  air  to  the  larynx, 
but  to  reenforce  the  sound  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  column  of  air  in  its  interior.  When  a  powerful 
vocal  efibrt  is  made,  it  is  easy  to  feel,  with  the  finger  upon 
the  trachea,  that  the  air  contained  in  it  is  thrown  into  vibra- 
tion. The  structure  of  this  tube  is  such  that  it  may  be 
elongated  and  shortened  at  will.  In  the  production  of  low 
tones,  the  trachea  is  shortened  and  its  calibre  is  increased, 
the  reverse  obtaining  in  the  higher  notes  of  the  scale. 

Coming  to  the  larynx  itself,  we  find  that  the  capacity  of 
its  cavity  is  capable  of  certain  variations.  In  fact,  both  the 
vertical  and  the  bilateral  diameters  are  diminished  in  the 
high  notes  and  increased  in  low  tones.  The  vertical  diame- 
ter may  be  modified  slightly  by  ascent  and  descent  of  the  true 
vocal  chords,  and  the  lateral  diameter  may  be  reduced  by 
the  inferior  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  acting  upon  the  sides 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  epiglottis,  the  superior  vocal  chords,  and  the  ventri- 
cles are  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the  production  of  vo- 
cal sounds.  In  the  formation  of  high  tones,  the  epiglottis  is 
somewhat  depressed,  and  the  superior  chords  are  brought 
nearer  together ;  but  this  only  affects  the  character  of  the 
resonant  cavity  above  the  glottis.  In  low  tones  the  su- 
perior chords  are  separated.    It  was  before  the  use  of  the 
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laryngoscope  in  the  stndj  of  vocal  phenomena  that  the 
epiglottis  and  the  ventricles  were  thought  to  be  so  important 
in  phonation.  Undoubtedly  the  epiglottis  has  something  to 
do  with  the  character  of  the  voice ;  but  its  function  in  this 
regard  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  or  even  very  important, 
as  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Longet  in  his  experiments  of 
excising  the  part  in  living  animals/ 

The  most  important  modifications  of  the  laryngeal  sounds 
are  produced  by  the  resonance  of  air  in  the  pharynx,  mouth, 
and  nasal  fossae.  This  resonance  is  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  the  natural  human  voice.  Under  ordinary 
conditions,  in  the  production  of  low  notes  the  velum  palati 
is  fixed  by  the  action  of  its  muscular  fibres,  so  that  there  is  a 
reverberation  of  the  bucco-pharyngeal  and  naso-pharyngeal 
cavities ;  that  is,  the  velum  is  in  such  a  position  that  neither 
the  opening  into  the  nose  or  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  all  of 
the  cavities  resound.  As  the  tones  are  raised,  the  isthmus 
contracts,  the  part  immediately  above  the  glottis  is  also  con- 
stricted, the  resonant  cavity  of  the  pharynx  and  mouth  is 
reduced  in  size,  until  finally,  in  the  highest  ton^  of  the 
chest-register,  the  communication  between  the  pharynx  and 
the  nasal  fossae  is  closed,  and  the  sound  is  reenforced  entirely 
by  the  pharynx  and  mouth.  At  the  same  time  the  tongue, 
a  very  important  organ  to  singers,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high  notes,  is  drawn  back  into  the  mouth.  The 
point  being  curved  downward,  its  base  projects  upward  pos- 
teriorly, and  assists  in  diminishing  the  capacity  of  the  cav- 
ity. In  the  changes  which  the  pharynx  thus  undergoes  in 
the  production  of  different  tones,  the  uvula  acts  with  the 
velum  and  assists  in  the  closure  of  the  diflferent  openings. 
In  singing  up  the  scale,  this  is  the  mechanism,  as  far  as  the 
chest-tones  extend.  When,  however,  we  pass  into  what  is 
known  as  the  head-voice,  the  velum  palati  is  drawn  forward 
instead  of  backward,  and  the  resonance  takes  place  chiefly 
in  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity. 

>  LoNOST,  TraiU  de  phytklogiey  Paris,  1860,  tome  it,  p.  727. 
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Mechxmism  of  the  different  Vocal  JRegiaters. — There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  even  among  those  who  have 
studied  the  voice  with  the  laryngoscope,  with  regard  to  the 
exact  mechanism  of  the  diiferent  vocal  registers.  It  is  now 
pretty  well  settled  how  the  ordinary  tones  of  what  is  known 
as  the  chest-register  are  produced ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
falsetto,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  direct  observation  are 
so  great,  that  the  question  of  its  mechanism  cannot  be  said 
to  be  definitively  established. 

The  following  are  the  vocal  registers  now  recognized  by 
most  physiologists : 

1.  The  chest-register,  most  powerful  in  male  voices  and 
in  contraltos,  and,  indeed,  almost  characteristic  of  the  male. 

2.  The  falsetto  register,  which  is  the  most  natural  voice 
of  the  soprano ;  though  this  voice  is  capable  of  chest-tones, 
not  so  full,  however,  as  in  the  contralto  or  in  the  male.  In 
the  female  this  is  known  as  the  middle  register. 

3.  The  head-register,  produced  by  a  peculiar  action  of 
the  glottis  and  the  resonant  cavities  above  the  larynx.  This 
is  cultivated  particularly  in  tenors  and  in  the  female. 

Aside  from  the  three  registers,  which  belong  to  every 
voice,  a  practised  ear  can  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  different  voices  in  nearly  any  part  of  the  scale,  both  in 
the  male  and  the  female,  by  the  following  peculiarities :  In 
the  bass  the  low  tones  are  full,  natural,  and  powerful,  and 
the  higher  tones  nearly  always  seem  more  or  less  artificial. 
In  singing,  the  passage  from  the  natural  to  the  artificial 
tones  in  the  scale  is  generally  more  or  less  apparent.  In 
the  tenor  the  full,  natural  tones  are  higher  in  the  scale,  the 
lower  tones  being  almost  always  feeble  and  wanting  in 
roundness.  Corresponding  peculiarities  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish between  the  contralto  and  the  soprano. 

Chest-Register. — ^We  will  simply  recapitulate  briefly  the 
mechanism  of  the  chest-tones,  to  enable  us  to  study  more 
easily  the  transitions  to  the  different  upper  registers.     This 
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is  the  voice  commonly  used  in  speaking,  and  is  the  most  nat- 
nraly  the  vocal  ligaments  vibrating  according  to  their  ten- 
sion, as  the  air  is  forced  through  the  larynx  from  the  chest, 
and  the  air  in  the  pharynx,  month,  and  nasal  fossfls  pro- 
ducing a  resonance  without  any  artificial  division  of  the 
different  cavities.  As  the  tones  are  elevated  the  vocai 
chords  are  simply  rendered  more  tense,  and  the  parts  above 
the  larynx  are  more  or  less  constricted,  without  any  other 
change  in  the  mechanism  of  the  sound.  But  the  chest-voice 
in  the  male  cannot  pass  certain  well-defined  limits ;  and  in 
the  very  highest  notes  it  must  be  merged  either  into  the 
head-voice  or  the  falsetto.  The  falsetto,  however,  is  now 
but  little  cultivated,  though  some  tenor  singers,  after  long 
practice,  succeed  in  making  the  change  from  one  raster  to 
the  other  so  nicely  that  it  is  hardly  perceptible,  even  to  a 
cultivated  ear.  The  head-voice  has  essentially  the  same 
mechanism  in  the  male  as  in  the  female,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered after  we  have  discussed  the  falsetto,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral voice  of  soprano  singers. 

Falsetto  Register. — The  difference  of  opinion  among 
larjngoscopists  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  the  falsetto 
is  probably  in  great  part  due  to  the  fact  that  when  these 
tones  are  produced,  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  is  so  power- 
fully contracted  that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to 
study  the  action  of  the  vocal  chords.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  mechanism  of  this  register  does 
not  involve  vibration  of  the  true  vocal  chords,  as  in  the 
chest-voice,  the  difference  being  in  the  tension  and  in  the 
extent  of  the  vibrating  portion.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Foumie,  in  the  falsetto  the  tongue  is  pressed 
strongly  backward  and  the  epiglottis  is  forced  over  the 
larynx.*  Mrs.  Emma  Seiler,  from  an  extended  series  of 
autolaryngoscopic  observations,  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  voice  involves  vibrations  of  the  fine,  thin  edges 

>  Op,  «7.,  p.  468. 
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of  the  chords  only,  a  greater  width  vibrating  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  chest-voice.  She  is  particularly  careful  to  insist 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  falsetto  and  the  head- 
register,  the  latter  being  produced  by  an  entirely  different 
mechanism/  On  the  whole,  this  explanation  seems  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  distinction  between  the 
chest-register  or  the  head-roister  and  the  fidsetto,  as  &r  as 
pitch  is  concerned,  is  not  absolute.  Certain  of  the  high 
notes  of  the  chest  or  the  head-voice,  for  example,  may  be 
produced  in  the  falsetto.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  female 
voice,  Mrs.  Seiler  considers  that  it  is  exceedingly  important 
not  to  strain  the  chest-voice  to  its  highest  point,  but  to  use 
each  register  in  its  normal  place  in  the  scale,  taking  care,  by 
practice,  to  render  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other  natu- 
ral and  agreeable.  We  have  heard  male  singers,  probably 
endowed  with  peculiar  vocal  powers,  who  were  able,  by  the 
use  of  the  falsetto,  to  imitate  almost  exactly  the  soprano 
voice,  though  without  the  sweetness  and  purity  of  tone  char- 
acteristic of  the  perfect  female  organ.  In  the  same  way,  by 
straining  the  chest-voice  beyond  its  normal  limits,  some  fe- 
males, particularly  contraltos,  are  able  to  produce  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  tenor  quality. 

Head- Register. — This  voice  is  highly  cultivated,  particu- 
larly in  tenors  and  in  the  best  female  singers.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  however,  with  the  falsetto,  as  was  done  by  some 
physiologists,  before  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope.* 
Head-tones  may  be  produced  by  cultivated  male  singers, 
bass  and  barytone,  as  well  as  tenor ;  but  the  former  seldom 
have  occasion  for  any  but  the  chest-notes.  Still,  there  are 
musical  passages  in  which  the  sotUhvoce  head-notes  of  the 
bass  have  an  exquisite  softness,  and  are  used  with  great 
effect.    Mrs.  Seiler  has  studied  this  voice  by  autolaryngo- 

>  Emma  Seilkr,  The  Voice  in  ^nging,  Philadelphia,  1868,  p.  66,  H  teq, 
*  MuKLLXR,  Manuel  de  phytiologie^  Paris,  1861,  tome  iL,  p.  199. 
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Bcopy  with  the  greatest  success,  and  has  confirmed  her 
views  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  its  production  by 
numerous  observations  upon  other  singers.  We  have  already 
stated  that  Foumie  has  shown  that,  in  the  transition  to  the 
head-voice,  the  velum  palati  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  and  the  sound  is  reenforced  by  resonance  from  the 
naso-pharyngeal  cavity.*  If  this  be  its  mechanism,  its  study 
with  the  laryngoscope  must  be  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  most  important  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
head-voice  has  been  proposed  by  Mrs.  Seiler.  After  long 
and  patient  effort,  she  was  able  to  expose  the  glottis  during 
the  production  of  these  tones,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
vocal  chords  were  firmly  approximated  posteriorly,  leaving 
an  oval  opening,  with  vibrating  edges,  involving  only  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  vocal  ligaments.  This  orifice  con- 
tracted progressively  with  the  higher  tones.  This  peculiar 
division  of  the  vocal  ligaments  is  due,  according  to  Mrs. 
Seiler,  to  the  action  of  a  muscular  bundle,  called  the  inter- 
nal thyro-arytenoid,  upon  little  cartilages,  the  cuneiform, 
extending  forward  from  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  vocal  ligaments,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the 
glottis." 

With  pro]>er  cultivation,  the  transition  from  the  middle  re- 
gister to  the  head-voice  in  the  female  may  be  effected  almost 
imperceptibly,  thereby  increasing  the  compass  from  three  to 
six  tones,  and  even  more ;  and  in  the  male  the  same  may  be 
accomplished  without  difficulty,  particularly  in  tenors.  There 
can  be  hardly  any  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  resonance  that  takes  place  in 
head-tones,  though  its  actual  demonstration  is  very  difficult. 
The  distinction  between  the  head  and  the  chest-notes  is 
fully  as  marked  in  the  male  as  in  the  female ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  of  the  great  ends  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  human  voice  is  to  make  the  three 

*  FoURNiE,  op,  eii.y  p.  421.  •  Op,  «7.,  p.  60. 
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rasters  pass  into  each  other  so  that  they  shall  appear  as 


one/ 


Meohanum  of  Speech. 

Articulate  language  consists  in  a  conventional  series  of 
sounds  made  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  certain  ideas. 
There  being  no  universal  language,  we  must  confine  our 
description  of  the  faculty  of  speech  to  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion of  the  language  in  which  this  work  is  written.  Lan- 
guage, as  it  is  naturally  acquired,  is  purely  imitative, 
and  does  not  involve  of  necessity  the  construction  of  an 
alphabiet,  with  its  combinations  into  syllables,  words,  and 
sentences ;  but  as  civilization  has  advanced,  we  have  been 
taught  to  associate  certain  differences  in  the  accuracy  and 
elegance  with  which  ideas  are  expressed,  with  the  degree  of 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Philologists  have  long  since  established  a  certain  standard, 
varying,  to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  with  usage  and  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  but  still  sufficiently  definite,  by 
which  the  correctness  of  modes  of  expression  is  measured. 
We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  science  of  language,  or  to 
consider,  in  this  connection,  at  least,  the  peculiar  mental 
operations  concerned  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  but  to  take 
our  own  tongue  as  we  find  it,  and  describe  briefiy  the 
mechanism  of  the  production  of  the  most  important  articu- 
late sounds. 

Almost  every  language  is  imperfect,  as  far  as  an  exact 
correspondence  between  its  sounds  and  written  characters  is 
concerned.  Our  own  language  is  full  of  incongruities  in 
spelling,  such  as  silent  letters  and  arbitrary  and  unmeaning 

^  In  stud  jing  the  mechanism  of  the  Toice  in  singing,  we  have  rcceired  great 
Msifltance  in  manj  practical  points  from  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  to  whose  remark- 
able power  as  a  vocalist  we  hare  already  alluded,  and  Sig.  A.  Bendelari,  of  this 
city,  the  eminent  singing-master.  These  distinguished  artists,  thoroughly 
skilled  both  in  the  science  as  well  as  the  art  of  music,  have  elucidated  several 
difficult  questions,  by  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  blending  and  modi- 
fying the  diOerent  vocal  registers. 
100 
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variations  in  pronunciation ;  but  these  do  not  belong  to  the 
subject  of  physiology.  There  are,  however,  certain  natural 
divisions  of  the  sounds  as  expressed  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

VoweU. — Certain  articulate  sounds  are  called  vowel,  or 
vocal,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  produced  by  the  vocal 
chords,  and  arc  but  slightly  modified  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  true  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  can  all  be  sounded 
alone,  and  may  be  prolonged  in  expiration.  These  are  the 
sounds  chiefly  employed  in  singing.  The  differences  in 
their  characters  are  produced  by  changes  in  the  position  of 
the  tongue,  mouth,  and  lips.  The  vowel-sounds  are  neces- 
sary to  tlie  formation  of  a  syllable,  and  although  they  are 
generally  modified  in  speech  by  consonants,  each  one  may, 
of  itself,  form  a  syllable  or  a  word.  In  the  construction  of 
syllables  and  words,  the  vowels  have  many  different  quali- 
ties, the  chief  differences  being  as  they  are  made  long  or 
short.  In  addition  to  the  modifications  in  the  vowel-bounds 
by  consonants,  two  or  three  may  be  combined  so  as  to  be 
pronounced  by  a  single  vocal  effort,  when  they  are  called 
respectively,  diphthongs  and  triphthongs.  In  the  proper 
diphthongs,  as  oi,  in  voice,  the  two  vowels  are  sounded.  In 
the  improper  diphthongs,  as  ea,  in  heat,  and  in  the  Latin 
diphthongs,  as  ce,  in  Caesar,  one  of  the  vowels  is  silent.  In 
triphthongs,  as  eau,  in  beauty,  only  one  vowel  is  sounded. 
Y,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  usually  pronounced  as  a  con- 
sonant ;  but  in  other  situations  it  is  pronounced  as  e  or  i. 

Consonants. — Some  of  the  consonants  have  no  sound  in 
tliemselves,  and  only  serve  to  modify  vowel-sounds.  These 
are  called  mutes.  They  are  b,  d,  k,  p,  t,  and  c  and  g  hard. 
Their  office  in  the  formation  of  syllables  is  sufficiently 
apparent. 

The  consonants  known  as  semi-vowels  are,  f,  1,  m,  n,  r, 
s,  and  c  and  g  soft.     These  have  an  imperfect  soimd  of 
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themselves,  approaching  in  character  the  true  vowel-sounds. 
Some  of  these,  1,  m,  n,  and  r,  from  the  facility  with  which 
they  flow  into  other  sounds,  are  called  liquids.  Orthoepists 
have  further  divided  the  consonants  with  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  their  pronunciation :  d,  j,  s,  t,  z,  and  g  soft, 
being  pronounced  with  the  tongue  against  the  teeth,  are 
called  dentals ;  d,  g,  j,  k,  1,  n,  and  q  are  called  palatals ;  b, 
p,  f,  V,  and  m  are  called  labials ;  m,  n,  and  ng  are  called 
nasals ;  and  k,  q,  and  c  and  g  hard  are  called  gutturals.* 
After  the  full  description  we  have  given  of  the  voice,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  further  the  mechanism  of  these  sim- 
ple acts  of  articulation. 

For  the  easy  and  proper  production  of  articulate  sounds, 
absolute  integrity  of  the  mouth,  teeth,  lips,  tongue,  and 
palate  is  required.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the  modifi- 
cations in  articulation,  in  persons  in  whom  the  nasal  cavities 
resound  unnaturally,  from  imperfection  of  the  palate ;  and 
the  slight  peculiarities  observed  after  loss  of  the  teeth  and 
in  hare-lip  are  sufficiently  familiar.  The  tongue  is  gen- 
erally regarded,  also,  as  an  important  organ  of  speech,  and 
this  is  the  fact  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ;  but  instances 
are  on  record  in  which  distinct  articulation  has  been  pre- 
served after  complete  destruction  of  this  organ.'  These 
cases,  however,  are  unusual,  and  do  not  invalidate  the  great 
importance  of  the  tongue  in  ordinary  speech. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  speech  consists  essentially  in  a  modi- 
fication of  the  vocal  sounds  by  the  accessory  organs,  or  parts 
situated  above  the  larynx ;  the  latter  being  the  true  vocal  in- 
strument. While  the  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  in  differ- 
ent persons  and  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  foreign  languages 
after  the  habits  of  speech  have  been  formed  show  that  the 

'  Worcester,  Dictionary  of  the  Englitih  Language^  Boston,  1864,  p.  xvii. 

*  Numerous  instances  of  preservation,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  faculty 
of  speech  afler  loss  of  the  tongue,  are  quoted  in  works  on  physiology,  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  referred  to  by  Dr.  Elliotson  {Human 
PhyHology,  London,  1840,  p.  607). 
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organs  of  articulation  must  perform  their  function  witli  great 
accuracy,  their  movements  are  simple,  and  vary  with  the 
peculiarities  of  different  languages.  The  most  interesting 
question,  in  its  general  physiological  relations,  is  that  to 
which  the  greatest  part  of  this  chapter  has  been  devoted ; 
and  that  is  the  mechanism  of  the  production  of  tlie  voice. 
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Addiflon^s  disease, 854 

Adipose  tissue,  anatomy  of,. . . . , .  387 
Albumen,   diminution  of,  in   the 
blood  in  the  liver, 829 

—  in  milk, 95 

Amyloid  matter,  iu  the  liver,. . .  •  820 
Arytenoid  muscle, 494,  495 

BarreswiPs  test  for  sugar, 802 

Barytone  voice, 504 

Bas9  voice, 604 

Bellini,  tubes  of, 148 

Bertin,  columns  of, 145 

Bile,  mechanism  of  the  secretion 

and  discharge  of, 250 

secretion  of,  from  venous  or 

arterial  blood, 263 

quantity  of, 255 

variations  in  the  flow  of, . . .  266 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  secretion  of 257 

— ^  mechanism  of  the  discharge 

of, 267 

general  properties  of, 258 

speciflc  gravity  of, 259 

reaction  of, 259 

coloration  of  the  tissues  by,.  259 

composition  of, 260 

proportion  of  solid  constitu- 
ents in, 261 

inorganic  constituents  of,.. .  262 

fatty  and  saponaceous  con- 
stituents of, 262 

lecithene  of, 262 

choline  of, 262 

—  peculiar  salts  of, 262 

taurocholate  of  soda  of, ... .  263 

process  for  the  extraction  of 

the  biliary  salts, 264 

glycocholate  of  soda  of, 266 
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Bile,  origin  of  the  peculiar  salts  of,  266 
the  biliary  salts  do  not  accu- 
mulate in  the  blood  after  extir- 
pation of  the  liver, 267 

cholesterine  of, 267 

coloring  matter  of  (biliver- 

dine), 273 

testafor, 274 

Pettenkofer's  test  for, 275 

excrementitious  function  of,  277 

Bile-ducts,  arrangement  of,  in  the 

lobules  of  the  liver, 241 

Biliary  passages  (see  lirer), 245 

Biliverdine,  test  for, 275 

Bladder,  mucous  membrane  of,  49,  181 

anatomy  of, '179 

sphincter  of, 181 

corpus  trigonum, 181 

blood-vessels,    nerves,    and 

lymphatics  of, 182 

influence  of  the  nervous  svs- 

tern  on  the  movements  of, 184 

Blood-corpuscles,  changes   of,  in 

passing  through  the  liver, 829 

Bones,  physiological  anatomy  of,  479 

fundamental  substance  of, . .  480 

Haversian  rods  of, 481 

Haversian  canals  of, 481 

lacunas  of, 481 

canaliculi  of, 482 

marrow  of, 483 

generation  of,  by  transplanta- 
tion of  marrow, 485 

periosteum  of, 486 

generation  of,  by  transplanta- 
tion of  periosteum, 486 

Bone-corpuscles, 482 

Bursa?, 89,  42 

Butter, 96 

Butyrine, 96 
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Caoaliculi,  of  bone, 482 

Capriline,  in  milk, 96 

Caprine,  in  milk, 96 

Caproine,  in  milk, 96 

Carbonic  acid,  in  the  urine, 218  . 

Cartilage,  anatomy  of, 486 

Cartilage-cavities, 487 

Cartilage-cells, 487 

Cartilage,  fibro-, 488 

Caseine, 94 

Cerumen, 69 

Ceruminous  glands, 60 

Chest-register  of  the  voice, 509 

Chlorides,  in  the  urine, 211 

daily  elimination  of,  in  the 

urine, 212 

Choleic  acid, 266 

Cholesterine,  in  the  bile, 267 

situations  of,  in  the  organism,  268 

chemical  properties  of, 269 

crystils  of, 269 


extraction     of,    from     gall- 


stones,   271 

—  extraction  of,  from  the  ani- 
mal tissue:)  or  fluids, 271 

—  functions  of, 277 

—  origin  of,  in  the  economy,. , .  279 
experiments  showing  forma- 

280 
280 


tion  of,  in  the  nervous  tissue,.. 

—  presence  of,  in  the  spleen, . . 

—  experiments  showing  absence 
of,  in  the  l>lood  from  paralyzed 
parts, .'. . .  284 

—  elintinution  of,  by  the  liver,.   286 

—  cxpf riments  showing  dimi- 
nution of,  in  the  blood  passing 
through  the  liver, 287 

—  examination  of  the  blood  for. 


in  simple  icterus,  cirrhosis,  etc.,  292 

Cholesteraeraia, 294 

Cholic  acid, 266 

Choline, 262 

Chordffi  vocales, 492 

Cilia,  wheie  found, 439 

Ciliary  glands, 63 

motion, 438 

Colostrum, 102 

corpuscles  of, 108 

composition  of, 104 

quantity  of,  as  an  indication  of 

the  probable  quantity  of  milk,.   105 

Coimective  tissue, 454 

Connective-tissue  cells, 455 

Cjinsonants, 514 

Contralto  voice, 504 

Corium  (sec  skin), 114 
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Cream,  separation  of,  from  milk, .     89 

specific  gravity  of, 89 

Creatine  and  creatinine, 204 

daily  elimination  of, 207 

Crico-arvtcnoid  muftcles,  lateral,.. 

494,  496 

•  posterior, 495 

Crico-thyroid  muscles, 494,  496 

Cytoblastions,  in  the  skin, 115 

Derma  (see  skin), 114 

Diabetes,  artificial, 173,  325 

production    of,   by   the    in- 
halation of  anaesthetics  and  irri- 

tating  vapors, 327 

Diphthongs, 614 

Disassimilation,    enumeration    of 
products  of, 391 

Ear,  fluid  of  labyrinth  of, 46 

ceruminous  glands  of, 60 

sebaceous  glands  of, 61 

cerumen, 69 

Eliistic  tisFue, 442 

Embryo-plastic  element^,.'. 465 

Epidermis, 116 

layers  of, 116 

Malpighian,  or  mucous  laver 

of, .'..  116 

homy  layer  of, 116 

desquamation  and  formation 

of  cells  of, 117 

appendages    of   (nails    and 

hair) 117 

Epiglottis,  action  of,  in  phonation,  507 

Epithelium,  glandular, 18 

pavement, 47 

columnar,  conoidal,  or  pris- 

moidul, 49 

ciliated,  situations  of, 48 

Excretion,  general  considerations 

of, 108 

vicarious  action  in, 26 

Excretions,  distinction  from  secre- 
tions,  16,  108 

enumeration  of, 891 

mechanism  of  the  production 

of, 25 

Eye,  aqueous  humor  of, 46 

Meibomian  glands  of,.. .....  63 

Meibomian  secretion, 70 

Falsetto  register  of  the  voice,  509,  610 
Fat,  alleged  production  of^  by  the 

liver, 328 

office  of,  in  nutrition, 380 
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Fat,  formation  and  deposition  of, .  882 

—  influence  of  food  upon  the 
deposition  of, 884 

condition  of  existence  of^  in 

the  organism, 886 

physiological  anatomy  of,. . .  887 

Fatty  degeneration  (substitution),  882 

Fehling's  test  for  sugar, 801 

Ferrein,  pyramids  of, 146,  148 

Fibrin,  destruction  of,  in  the  liver,  829 

Fibro-cartilage, 488 

Fibro-plastic  elements, 466 

Fibrous  tissue,  clastic, 442 

inelastic , 464 

Foetus,  composition  of  the  urine  of,  221 
fbrmation  of  sugar  in, 822 

Gall-bladder, 248 

Genito-spinal  centre, 186 

Germinal  matter, 869 

Glands,  epithelium  of, 18 

condition  of  circulation  in, 

during  functional  activity, 21 

elimination   of  foreign  sub- 

stances  by, 27 

motor  nerves  of, 81 

effects  of  destruction  of  the 

nerves   upon, 83 

follicular, 86 

tubular, 86 

racemose  (simple  and  com- 
pound),      86 

ductless,  or  blood-glands,  86,  831 

Glandular  organs,  classification  of,     36 
Glisson,  capsule  of,  in  the  liver,. .  234 
Glottis,  appearance  of,  during  or- 
dinary rcspiraiion, 498 

— —  movements  of,  during  pho- 

nation, 499 

Glycme, 266 

Glycocholate  of  soda, 266 

Glycocholic  acid, 266 

GlycocolK 266 

Glycogenesis  (see  liver), 296 

Glycogenic  matter, 817 

extraction  of, 817 

Hairs,  situations  of, 121 

—  varieties  of, 121 

courses   of, 121 

lenpth   of, 122 

-^—  number  of,  on  the  head,. ...  122 

elasticity  and  tenacity  of,.. .  122 

hygromctric     and     electric 

properties  of, 123 
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Hairs,  roots  of, 123 

follicles  of, 128 

summary  of  anatomy  of  the 

hair-follicles, 125 

structure  of, 126 

-^ — growth  of, 127 

sudden  blanching  of,..  ^. . . .  127 

uses  of, 131 

Haversian    rods    and    cnnals  of        ^ 

bone, 481 

Head-register  of  the  voice,. .  609,  511 
Heart,  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  two  sides  of, 401 

Heat,  animal, 894 

limits  of  normal  variation  of,  895 

variations  of,  with  external 

temperature, 896 

variations    of,    in    different 

parts  of  the  body, 898 

variations    of,   in    the    two 

sides  of  the  heart, 401 

variations  of,  at  different  pe- 
riods of  life, 404 

diurnal  variations  of, 406 

—  influence  of  inanition  upon, .  408 

influence  of  diet  upon, 409 

influence  of  alcohol  upon,.. .  410 

influence  of  respiration  upon,  411 

— —  influence  of  exercise  upon,. .  412 

development  of,  observed  in 

a  detached  muscle,    artificially 

excitetl  to  contraction, 414 

influence  of  mental  exertion 

upon, 415 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon, 415 

variations  in,  due  to  reflex 

action, 416 

influence  of  paralysis  upon,.  417 

sources   of, 418 

seat  of  the  production  of,.. .  420 

relations  of,  to  nutrition,...  422 

relations  of,  to  the  consump- 
tion of  nitrogeiiized  matter  and 
ttie  production  of  nitro^enized 
excrementitious  principles,. . . .  423 
relations  of,  to  the  consump- 
tion of  non-nitrogenized  mat- 
ter,  424 

relations  of,  to  respintion,..  426 

consumption  of  oxygen  and 

production  of  carbonic  acid,  in 
connection  with   the  evolution 

of, 427 

influence  of  the  sympathetic 

system  of  nerves  upon, 430 


Heat,  Increase    or,    in    mflBinad 

ikniDUkl,  intimate   nature  of 

the  proccasca   iuTolred  io  the 

production  of, 4 

equalixatiun  of, 4 

efiecta  of   clolbiDg   in    Ibo 

eqaalimUoD  or, i 

inSuence  of  ouiaaeous  nxbA- 

Intiou  upon, 4 

Hcnle,  tiibcsor,  in  Iha  kiiinej,..,   1 

H^ntia  artery  (nee  Uver), 2 

secretion  o(  bite  aftiw  oblit- 

enlionor, 2 

Bepalic  duct  (ace  lircr), 2 

Hepatiu  Toin?  (see  lirer), S 

Uippuratcg.  in  the  urine, i 

iathebiooil,.., S 

IneUsHo  tiiwue t 

Inoi>^ic  miltera,  oSoe  of,  in  nu- 
trition    B 

Inoaitea,  in  tlie  urine, 2 

Irritnbilit;  of  tisauea 1 

Kidn«7B,  effbcta  of  removal  of, .  !S,  1 

dificrMici^a  in   tiie  eolof  of 

tliB   blood   in  the  renal  artcr; 

effeots  of  desLruciion  of  the 

nerrea  of, SS,  1 

muooua    m«mbrane  of   the 

phyBiiilofrifl  anatomy  of,. .   1 

wclRht  of, !■ 

adipose  iMpsulo  of, 1 

pcl»ij  of, 1*B,  1 

^Mlieesof, US.  1 

infundibula  of, I 

cortical  »utwtanoe  of|.   HG,  1' 

oolumna  of  Berlin, !■ 

pyntmida  of  ( Msipighi,  Fer- 

secreting  and  excreting  por- 
tion of, !■ 

tubes  of  pTmmidal  Eubst«iie« 

of  (tubes  of  Bellini) ]. 

Ualpigliian  bodies  of, li 

lubes  of   the  cortital  iuh- 

aunce  of, 11 

narrow  lul>ei  of  Henle, 1! 

intennedinle   tubes    in   the 

coitioal  substance  of, li 

blood-v easels  of, li 

blood-TeaaeU  in  the  U&lpig- 


Eidneys,  stua  ofTerheTcn, 159 

IriDphatica  and  nerves  of,..  IBS 

Bumioary  of   the    anaiumj 

of,. 140 

eETccts  of  Qxtirpmioii  of  one 

kidney 170 

change  in  appetite  and  dl*- 

positlon  of  animals  aCler  rcnior- 

al  of  one  kidney 170,  348 

condition    of   ihe  remaining 

kidney,  afler  remoTal    of  ode 

in  iiTini;  aninuia, 170 

flcpuration  of  foreign  mallen 

from  the  blood  by, 179 

altenutinn    In    Ihe    action 

of, 17a 

changes  in  Uie  compodtion 

of  the  blood  in,. 17« 

al»once  of  fibrin  in  the  blood 

of  the  renal  veins, 177 

red  color  oif  the  blood  of  tb« 

rennlvdns, 177 

Lactates  in  the  urine, SA4 

Lactation  (see  milk), 71 

•unusual  cases  of,. It 

condition  of  ms  mm  Dry  glands 

during  the  intervals  of, 75 

structure  of  the  mammary 

glands  in  activity W 

LactOBc, 07 

Lacnoie  of  bone, 441 

Language, 490,  BIS 

Larynx,  luudclea  of, 4V8 

srylenoid  muscle  of,. . .  494,  *»B 

crico-thyroid  muscles  of,  4M,  A9S 

lateml  crico-aryt«nuid  mua- 

clea  of, 491,  490 

posterior  crico^aryten  old  mos- 

ciesof, 49S 

tbyro-ftryleoold  muscles  of, 

494, 4»a 

Lecitheoe MS 

Lienine ,,..  Ml 

Life,  definition  of, W* 

liver,  physiological  anatomy  of,. .  SSI 

—  weight  of, asa 

ligaments  and  coverings  ofp  933 

tobulM,  or  acini  of,. .......  SH 

capsnle  of  GlLisao, .  SM 

hlfial-vesaala  of, 28S 

vaginal  pleius  of, MS 

inlerlohutar  vessels  of, SSS 

lobular  vessels  of, 937 

intralobuhr  vein*  of, 939 

etiuclure  of  a  lobule  of„ . . ,  340 
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lirer,  arrangement  of  the  bile- 
ducts  in  the  lobules  of, 241 

•^^  excretory  biliary  passages,. .  245 

racemose  glands  in,. ..... .  247 

-^^  Tasa  aberrantta  of, 247 

— ^  gall-bladder,  hepatic,  cystic, 
and  common  ducts  of, 248 

nerves  and  lymphatics  of,. .  249 

excretory  function  of, 277 

elimination  of   cholesteriue 

by, 286 

examinations  of  blood  going 

to  and  from  the  liver,  for  chules- 
terine, 287 

production  of  sugar  by,. . . .  295 

evidences  of  the  glycogenic 

function  of,. 296 

discovery  of  the  glycogenic 

function  of, 298 

— ^  examination  of  the  blood  of 
the  portal  system  for  sugar,. . .  803 

examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  hepatic  veins  for  sugar,.. . .  805 

experiments  showing  the  ab- 
sence of  sugar  in,  during  life, . .  309 

mechanism  of  the  formation 

of  sugar  by, 816 

glycogenic  matter  in, 817 

extraction  of  glycogenic  mat- 
ter from, 817 

variations  in  the  glycogenic 

function  of, 821 

non-formation  of  sugar  by, 

in  the  early  months  of  foetal  life,  322 

influence  of  digestion  and  of 

different  kinds  of  food  upon  the 
glycogenic  function  of, 822 

effects  of  the  deprivation  of 

food  upon  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of; .' 824 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  glycogenic  func- 
tion of, 824 

supposed  action  of,  in  the 

production  of  fat, 328 

changes   in   the   albuminoid 

and  corpuscular  elements  of  the 
blood  of, 329 

Live^cell8, 240 

Liver-sugar,  characteristics  of,...   315 

Locomotion,  passive  organs  of,.. .  479 

Halpighi,  pyramid?  of, 146 

corpuscles  of,  in  the  kidney,. .  1 52 

—  blood-vessels  in  the  corpus- 
cles of,  in  the  kidney, 157 
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Malpighi,  capsule  of,  in  the  spleen, 

834,  885 

corpuscles  of,  in  the  spleen,.  835 

Mammary  glands, 72 

number  and  position  of,. ...     73 

condition  of,  during  the  inter* 

vals  of  lactation, .75,  80 

structure  of,  during  lactation,    76 

nipple  and  areola  of, 76 

lactiferous  or  galactophorous 

ducts  of, 77,  78 

areolar  muscle  of,.. 77 

lobes  and  lobules  of, 78 

acini  of, 79 

secreting  vesicles  of, 79 

epithelium  of  the  secreting 

vesicles  of, 79 

Margarine  in  milk, 96 

Marrow  of  the  bones, 488 

generation   of   bony    tis.<«ue 

from,  by  transplantation, 485 

Medulloce'lls, 488 

Meibomian  glands, 62 

secretion, 70 

Mezzo-soprano  voice, 604 

Middle    register    of    the    female 

voice, 609 

Milk,  mechanism  of  the  secretion 

of 80 

disappearance  of  epithelium 

during  the  secretion  of, 82 

proper  diet  duting  lactation,     83 

influence  of  liquid  ingesta 

upon  the  secretion  of, 84 

influence  of  alcohol  upon  the 

secretion  of, 84 

elimination  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in, 85 

influence  of  mental  emotions 

upon  the  secretion  of, 85 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  secretion  of, 86 

quantity  of, 86 

general  properties  of, 88 

specific  gravity  of, 88 

reaction  of, 88 

coagulation  of, 89,  95 

separation  of  the  cream  from,     89 

microscopical  characters  of,     89 

composition  of, 93 

nitrogenized  constituents  of,     94 

albumen  of, 95 

non-nitrogenized  constituents 

of, 96 

sugar  of, 97 

inorganic  constituents  of, . . .     97 
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Milk,  gases  of, 98 

variations  in  the  composition 

of, 98 

composition  of,  at  different 

periods  of  lactation, 99 

influence    of    menstruation 

and  pregnancy  upon  the  com- 
position of, 100 

comparatiTe  composition  of, 

in  fair  and  dark  women,  and  in 

different  races, 100 

influence  of  the  quantity  se- 
creted upon  the  composition  of,  102 
secretion  of,  in   the  newly- 
born,  106 

Milk-globules, 90 

Movements,  general  considerations 

of, 486 

of  amorphous  contractile  sub- 
stance,  437 

of  cilia, 438 

due  to  elasticity, 442 

muscular, 445 

Mucous  membranes,  anatomical  di- 
vision of, 46 

general  anatomy  of, 47 

follicular      and       racemose 

glands  of, 48 

of  the  bladder,  ureters,  and 

pelvis  of  the  kidney, 49 

action  of,  in  resisting  the  ab- 
sorption of  venoms, 67 

Mucus,  mechanism  of  the  secre- 
tion of, 49 

general  properties  of, 61 

— ^  microscopical  characters  of,     62 

composition  of, 62 

nasal,  composition  of, 63 

bronchial    and    pulmonary, 

composition  of, 64 

secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  alimentary  canal,.     64 
—  from  the  urinary  pas:>ages,  55,  217 

from  the  generative  passages,     65 

conjunctival, 66 

general  function  of, 56 

in  the  urine, 217 

Muscles,  involuntary,  anatomy  of,  446 

action  of, 448 

voluntary,  anatomy  of, 449 

primitive  fasciculi  of, 450 

f>arcolemma  of, 451 

fibrillfflof, .  451 

sarcous  elements  of, 452 

fibrous  and  adipose  tissue  in,  453 

perimysium  of, 454 
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Muscles,  connective  tissne  of,. . . .  4M 

blood-vessels  and  lymphatics 

of, 456 

■       connection  of,  with  the  ten- 
dons,   457 

—~  chemical  composition  of, . . .  457 

physiological  properties  of,.  458 

elasticity  of, 459 

tonicity  of, 460 

sensibility  of, 460 

contractility,  or  irritability  of,  461 

persistence  of  contractility  in, 

after  death, 462 

•^^  distinction  between  muscular 

and  nervous  irritability, 46S 

influence   of  woorara  upon 

the  irritability  of  the  nerves  of,  464 

influence  of    sulphocyanidc 

of  potassium  upon  the  contrac- 
tility of, 465 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  irritability  of,. . .  466 
•^^  influence  of  the  circulation 

upon  the  irritability  of, 466 

•^^  restoration  of  the  contractil- 
ity of,  by  injection  of  blood,. . .  467 

contraction  of, 468 

— -^  shortening  and  hardening  of 

the  fibres  of, 469 

— -^  no  variation  in  the  absolute 
volume  of,  during  contraction, .  469 

changes  in  the  form  of  the 

fibres  of,  during  contraction,. . .  470 

contraction    of,   excited    by 

electricity  applied  to  the  nerve,  470 

single  contraction  of  (spasm^  471 

period  of  a  single  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation  of, 472 

mechanism  of  prolonged  con- 
traction of  (tetanus) 474 

sound  produced  l)y  contrac- 
tion of, ...  475 

fatigue  of, 476 

electric  phenomena  in, 476 

Muscular  effort, 477 

Musculine, 458 

Myeloplaxes, 484 

Myolemma, 451 

Myosine, 458 

Nails,  anatomy  of, 118 

connections  of,  with  the  epi- 
dermis,   1 20 

growth  of, 120 

Nerves,    motor    nerves    of     the 

glands, 81 
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KeiToug  Bystem,  influence  of,  upon 

secretion, 24,  28 

— —  excito-secretory, 29 

influence  of,  upon  nutrition, .  888 

Neurine,  synthesis  of, 195 

Nitrogen  in  the  uKne, 218 

Nitrogenized  principles,  office  of, 

in  nutrition, 878 

Non-nitrogenized  principles,  office 

of,  in  nutrition, 878 

Nutrition,  general  considerations,  866 
office  of  principles  (inorgan- 
ic) that  pass  through  the  organ- 
ism,   871 

office  of  principled  consumed 

in  the  organism, 873 

^-^  office  of  nitrogenized  princi- 

plesin, 878 

■        effects  of  systematic  diet  and 

exercise  upon, 874 

— ^  office    of    non-nitrogenized 

principles  in, 878 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon, 888 

influence  of  exercise  upon, .  888 

influence  of  age  upon, 890 

Oleine,  in  milk, 96 

Oxalate  of  lime,  in  the  urine,. . . .  208 
Oxygen,  in  the  urine, 218 

Parotid  gland,  motor  nerve  of, . . .     82 

Pericardial  secretion, 42 

Perimysium, 454 

Periosteum,. 486 

^■^  generation   of   bony    tissue 

from,  by  ti-ansphntation, 486 

Peritoneal  secretion, 44 

Perspiration  (dee  sweat), 131 

effects  of  covering  the  entire 

surface  with   an    impermeable 

coaling, 132 

Pettenkofer's  test  for  bile, 275 

Phonation  (see  voice), 490 

.         movements  of  the  glottis  in,.  499 

Phosphates  in  the  urine, 213 

derivation  of, 214 

influence  of  food  upon  the 

elimination  of, 214 

—  comparative  proportion  of,  in 

the  carnivora  and  the  herbivora,  214 
— —  connection  of  elimination  of, 
with  disassimilation  of  the  ner- 
vous  tissue, 215,  231 

—  variations  in  the  elimination 

of, 216 
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Phosphates,  daily  elimination  of^.  216 

Picromel, 262 

Pineal  gland, 865 

Pituitary  body, ^  864 

Pleural  secretion, 44  ' 

Portal  vein  (see  liver), 285 

^—  secretion  of  bile  after  oblit- 
eration of, 258 

Protoplasm, 868,  487 

Purpurine, 217 

Sarcode,  movements  of, 487 

Sarcolemma, 451 

Sarcous  elements, 452 

Sebaceous  fluids,  varieties  of,. ...  57 
Sebaceous  glands,  structure  of,. . .  58 
connection  of,  with  the  hair- 
follicles, 58 

Sebaceous  matter, 68 

m icroscopical  appearances  of,    64 

composition  of, 65 

Sebum, 68 

Secreting  organs,  general  struc- 
ture of, 88 

classification  of, 85 

Secreting  membranes, 85 

Secretion,  condition  of  the  circula- 
tion in, 20 

intermittent  character  of,. . .  22 

^—  action  of  the  nerves  in,. . .  24,  28 

influence  of  the  composition 

of  the  blood  upon, 27 

influence  of  blood-pressure 

upon, 27 

modifications  of  the  influence 

of  pressure,  through  the  nerves,  28 

excito-secretory    system    of 

nerves, 29 

reflex  action  in, 82 

influence    of    pain,    mental 

emotions,  etc.,  upon, 88 

distinction    from    transuda- 
tion,   84 

Secretions,     general      considera- 
tions,   18 

relations  of,  to  nutrition,.. .  14 

definition  of, 14 

division  of, 16 

distinction  from  excretions,.  16 

fluids    produced    by  simple 

transudation,  sometimes  called 

secretions, 17 

^—  mechanism  of  the  production 

of, 18,  22,  28 

action  of  epithelium  in  the 

production  of, 18 
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8ecretioii8,  formation  of  charac- 
teristic elements  o^ 19 

—  elimination  of  foreign  snb- 
atances  in, 27 

classification  of, 87 

Semivowels, 614 

Serous  membranes,.. 89 

structure  of, 40 

Serous  secretions, 43,  44 

Silicic  acid,  in  the  urine, 216 

Skin,  general  function  of, 1 10 

^— -  general  appearance  of, Ill 

—  extent  and  thickness  of,.. . .  112 

layers  of, 113 

muscles  of, 113 

true  skin,  or  corium, 114 

contraction  of  non-striated 

muscles  in  the  substance  of,. . .  114 

reticulated  layer  of, 114 

papillary  layer  of, 115 

— —  epidermis  of  (see  epider- 
mis),  116 

—  efiects  of  covering  the  entire 
Furface  with  an  impermeable 
coating, 132 

'         amount  of  exhalation  from, 

139,  433 
^-^  discoloration  of,  accompany- 
ing disorganization  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules, 864 

Smegma  preputiale, 66 

of  labia  minora, 66 

Soprano  voice, 604 

Speech,  mechanism  of, 618 

action  of  the  tongue  in,. . . .  615 

Spleen,  anatomy  of, 332 

capsule  of  Malpighi, 334 

^—  fibrous  structure  of  (trabecu- 

IsB), 335 

Malpigliian  corpuscles  of, . . .  335 

blood  -  corpuscle  -  containing 

cells  of, 338 

vessels  and  nerves  of, 339 

chemical  constitution  of,. . .  841 

—  functions  of, 841 

increase  of  the  white  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  in, 342 

■  diminution  of  the  red  corpus- 
cles of  the  blood  in, 343 

• variations  in  the  volume  of, 

during  life, 343 

—  extirpation  of, 345 

action  of,  as  a  diverticulum 

for  the  blood, 844 

—  voracity  in  animals  after  ex- 
tirpation of, 846 
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Spleen,  ferocity  in  animals  after 

extirpation  of, S47 

Spleen-pulp, 887 

Stercorine  in  the  feces, 291 

Submaxillary  gland,  difference  in 
the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  ar- 
tery and  rein  of^ 20 

^—  motor  nerve  of, 81 

Sudoric  acid, 142 

Sudoriparous  glands,  anatomy  of,  184 

length  of  coil  of, 187 

Sugar,  phkluction  of,  in  the  liver,  299 
process  for  the  determina- 
tion of,  in  the  liver  and  blood,.  800 

Fehling's  test  for, 801 

BarreswiPs  test  for, 802 

^-^  examination  of  the  blood  <^ 

the  portal  system  for, 80S 

^—  examination  of  the  blood  of 

the  hepatic  veins  for, 805 

examination    of    the    blood 

from  the  right  heart  for, 806 

— ^  characteristics  of  sugar  pro- 
duced by  the  liver, 815 

mechanism  of  production  of,  816 

effects  of  inhalation  of  irritat- 
ing vapors  on  the  production  of,  827 
^—  influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  production  ot^ 828 

•^—destination  of,  in  the  econ- 
omy,   328 

— ^  office  of,  in  nutrition, 879 

Sugar  of  milk, 97 

Sulphates,  in  the  urine, 218 

Sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  in- 
fluence of,  upon  the  muscles, . .  465 

Suprarenal  capsules, 349 

structure  of, 350 

vessels  and  nerves  of, 353 

chemical  reactions  of, 353 

functions  of, 354 

discoloration  of  the  8kin  ac- 
companying disorganization  of,  854 

extirpation  of, 355 

Sweat,  mechanism   of  the  secre- 
tion of, 137 

influence  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem on  the  secretion  of, 133 

quantity  of, [[]   139 

general  properties  of, [   ]40 

composition  of, 141 

peculiarities    of,   in    certain 

parts, 143 

urea  in, 143 

Syrapexions, 350^  355 

Synovial  membranes, 40 
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SynoTial  fringes, 42 

SynoTial  fluid, 44 

^—  composition  of, 45 

Taurine, 266 

Taurocbolate  of  soda, 263 

TaurochoHc  acid, 265 

Tendons,  connection  of,  with  mus- 
cles,   457 

Tenor  voice, 604 

Thymus  glabd, 861 

Thjro-arytcnoid  muscles,... .  494,  496 

Thyroid  gland, 869 

^—  structure  of, 860 

—  functions  of, 861 

Tongue,  action  of,  in  phonation, . .  508 

^—'  action  of,  in  speech, 515 

Trachea,  action  of,  in  phona- 
tion,   607 

Trainhig, 874 

Transudation,  distinction  from  se- 

cretion, 84 

Trigone, 181 

Triphthongs, 514 

Tunica  vaginalis,  secretion  of,. . .  44 

Urates,  formation  of, 202 

Urea,  accumulation  of,  in  the  cir- 
culation, after  removal  of  the 
kidneys, 26,  163 

—  proportion  of,  in  the  renal 
artery  and  renal  vein, 164 

presence  of,   in   the  lymph 

and  chyle, 164 

■         presence  of,  in   the  blood, 

after  tying  both  ureters, 167 

situations  of,  in  the  economy,  194 

chemical  formula  of, 196 

synthesis  of, 195 

change  of,  into  carbonate  of 

ammonia, 195 

crystals  of, 196 

origin  of, 196 

alleged   formation  of,   from 

other  cxcrementitious  matters,  199 
daily  elimination  of, 200 

—  influence  of  muscuUr  exer- 
cise upon  the  elimination  of, . . .  226 

Ureters,  mucous  membrane  of,  49,  178 

anatomy  of, 178 

movements  of,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  galvanism, 182 

Urethra, 182 

Uric  acid,  compounds  of,  in  the 
urine, 200 
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Uric  acid,  daily  elimination  of, . . .  202 
Urina  potus,  urina  cibi,  and  urina 

sanguinis, 224 

Urinary  passages,  anatomy  of,. . .  178 
Urine,  mechanism  of  the  formation 

of, 162 

—  influence  of  i;.3ntal  emotions 

on  the  secretion  of, 172 

influence  of  blood-pressure 

on  the  secretion  of, 172 

influence  of  special  nerves 

on  the  secretion  of, 173 

effects  of  irritation  of  the 

floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  up- 
on the  secretion  of, 178 

arrest  of  the  secretion  of,  by 

division  of  the  spinal  cord,. . . .  173. 

effects  of  division  of  all  the 

nerves  of  the  kidney  on  the  se- 
cretion of, 174 

passage  of  foreign  matters 

from  the  blood, 175 

constant  formation  of,  ....  175 

alternation  in  the  secretion 

of,  on  the  two  sides, 176 

mechanism  of  the  discharge 

of, 182 

general  properties  of, 187 

temperature  of, 188 

quantity  of, 188 

specific  gravity  of, 189 

reaction  of, 189 

cause  of  acidity  of, 191 

composition  of, 191 

—^  urea  of  (see  urea), 194 

urates  of, 200 

hippurates  of, 202 

lactates  of, 204 

—  inosatcs  of, 204 

■         creatine  and  creatinine  of, . .  204 

oxalate  of  lime  of, 208 

xanthine  of, 209 

fatty  matter  of, 210 

—  inorganic  constituents  of,..  210 

chlorides  of, 211 

sulphates  of, 213 

phosphates  of, 213 

silicic  acid  of, 216 

coloring  matter  and  mucus 

of, 217 

gases  of, 218 

variations  in  the  composition 

of, 219 

—  variations  of,  with  age  and 
sex, 220 

composition  of,  in  the  foBtus,  221 
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Urine,  variations  of,  at  different 
seasons,  and  at  different  periods 

of  the  day, 222 

variations  of^  with  food,. . . .  223 

influence  of  muscular  exer- 


cise upon  the  composition  of, . . 
—  influence  of  mental  exertion 


226 


229 


upon  the  composition  of, 

Urrosacine,  urochrome,  urohema- 

tine,  uroxanthine, 217 

Uvula,  action  of,  in  phonation,...  508 

Velum  palati,  action  of,  in  phona- 
tion,    608 

Venoms,  non-absorption    of,    by 

mucous  membranes, 67 

Verheyen,  stars  of, 169 

Vcmix  caseosa, 67 

— —  composition  of, 67 

—  microscopical  characters  of, .     68 

—  function  of, 68 

Vocal  chor Js, 492 

—  appearance  of,  during  phona- 
tion,  499 


Vocal  organs,  phvsiological  anato- 
my of, '. 491 

Voice, 490 

mechanism  of  the  produc- 
tion of, 497 

characters  oC  in  childhood,.  502 

range  of, 603,  504 

different  kinds  of, 604 

action  of  the  intrinsic  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx  in, 606 

action  of  the  accessory  or- 
gans in, 607 

action  of  the  trachea  in, . . .  507 

action  of  the  epiglottis  in, . .  607 

action  of  the  velum  palati  in,  606 

action  of  the  uvula  in, 608 

action  of  the  tongue  in, ... .  608 

mechanism  of  tlie  different 

registers  of, 609 

Vowels, 614 

Woorara,  influence  of,  upon  the 
motor  nerves, 464 

Xanthine,  in  the  urine, 209 
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VogePs  Diseases  of  Children,     i  vol.,  8vo.     Qoth,  $4.50. 
Barker  on  Puerperal  Diseases,     (In  press. ) 

Van  Buren  on  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Male  Genito-  Urinary  Organs,     (In  press. ) 
Schroederon  Obstetrics,     (In  press.) 

Prey's  Histology  and  His  to-  Chemistry  of  Man.     { In  press. ) 
Wells  on  Diseases  of  the  Ovaries.     { In  press. ) 

D.  APPIETOH  *  CO.,  PubUihen,  549  *  051  Broadwaj,  H.  T. 


SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS. 


Allen's  Philosophy  of  the  Mechanics  of  Nature,    i  yoL,  8va $  ^50 

Antisell's  Manufacture  of  Hydro-Carbon  Oils,    i  vol.,  8vo 2.00 

Appletons'  CyclopsBdia  of  Drawing,    i  vol,  8vo laoo 

"  Dictionary  of  Mechanics.    2  vols.,  8 vo iSjoo 

Architecture  of  Victorian  Age.    i  vol.,  4to,  half  calf. 12.00 

Bain's  Mental  Science,    i  voL,  i2mo 1.75 

^      Moral  Science,     i  voL,  i2mo 1.75 

**       Senses  and  Intellect,    i  yol.,8vo 5joo 

Bourne's  Catechism  Steam-Zhigine.    i  vol.,  i2mo 1.75 

"  Hand-Book     "  "  i  voL,  i2mo 1.75 

"  Treatise  on     **  "  i  voL,  410 15.00 

*'  "  Screw  Propellers,  etc    I  voL,  4to 244)0 

Clark's  Mind  in  Nature,    i  vol.,  8vo 3.50 

Cleveland  A  Backus's  Architecture,    i  voL,  8vo. 4.00 

Correlation  and  Conservation  of  Forces.  A  Series  of  Expositions  by  Prot 
Grove,  Prof.  Helmholtz,  Dr.  Mayer,  Dr.  Faraday,  Prof.  Libbig, 
and  Dr.  Carpenter.  Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  E.  L.  Youhans, 
M.  D.     I  vol.,  i2mo 2.00 

Downing's  Architecture,     i  vol.,  8vo 6.00 

Sde  on  Steel,    i  vol.,  i2mo 1.50 

Sgloffiitein's  Oeology  and  Physical  Oeography  of  Mexico,    i  vol.,  8va   3.00 

Snnis's  Origin  of  the  Stars,    i  vol.,  i2mo 2.00 

Snthofier's  Bganual  of  Topography,    i  vol.    Text  and  Atlas. 15.00 

Gillespie's  Surv63ring.    i  vol.,  8vo 3.00 

"          on  Levelling,  Topography,  etc.    i  vol.,  8vo 2.00 

Qosse  on  the  Microscope,    i  vol.,  i2mo. 1.50 

Haupt  on  Bridge  Construction,    i  vol.,  8vo 3.50 

Henck's  Field-Book  for  Railway  ZSngineers.    i  vol.,  i2mo 2.50 

Holly's  Country  Seats,    i  vol.,  8vo ^joo 

Enapen's  Mechanic's  Assistant,    i  vol.,  i2mo i.y> 

laiebig's  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,    i  vol.,  i2mo i.y> 

Lubbock's  Origin  of  Civilization,    i  vol.,  i2mo 2.00 

Masury  on  House  Painting,    i  vol.,  i2mo 1.50 

BCivart's  Genesis  of  Species,    i  vol.,  i2mo 1.75 

Overman's  Metallurgy,    i  vol.,  8va 5.00 

Bitter's  Comparative  Geography  of  Palestine.    4  vols.,  8vo 14.00 

Roscoe's  Spectrum  Analysis,     i  vol.,  8vo 9.00 

Russell's  (J.  Scott)  Naval  Architecture,    i  vol.,  folio 5aoo 

Simonin's  Underground  Life,     i  vol.,  imp.  8vo,  half  morocco 16.00 

Templeton's  Mechanic's  Pocket  Companion,    i  vol.,  i6mo 2.00 

Truran  on  Iron,    i  vol.,  8vo laoo 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines.    3  vols.,  8va 15.00 

Wilson's  Mechanic's  and  Builder's  Price-Book,    i  vol.,  l2mo 1.75 


«*«  Descriptive  Catalogues  furnbhed  on  application.    Any  of  the  above  works  mailed  htm  «i  receipt 
ot  price.     Remittances  by  postal  money-order  to  the  Publishers, 

D.  APPLETOn  &  CO.,  549  &  551  Broadway,  H.  T. 


CATALOGUE 


MEDICAL   WORKS. 


ANSTIE. 


Ne 


euralgia,  ami  HUease^  whk-h  retemhle  it. 


or  Child  rei 


By  FRANCIS  E.  ANSTIE,  M.  D.,  F.  E.  C.  P.. 

SanlorAESlgruilPhTelcIa 
miDBirr  H'^apllnl  3cb< 
el "  Tbs  FncdUooei "  (taDdcn),  etc 

1  vol.,  12ma.   Cloth,  KM. 

!  Lanat  {Lamton). 

iilin^  iDd  tliuDzhtrul  aim 
snemrmm  one  i1u>Ie1< 
■■^Mtiiical  Record. 


"Itliandna 


e  coutribnlloii  to  BcIeDllllc  i 


■'His  work  upon  Neuralgl* 
mun  pt«ctial  inlOniuiilDD  and  ii  fuller  u(  uevrul  oi 


BARKER. 
On  Sea-sickness. 

Bv  FORDTCE  BARKER,  U.  D., 

dlDlcsl  ProrneoT  of  Uldwlfcrr  and  iho  T)l«Fasea  nf  Wotneo  In  ihe  BellsTiiE  BoedIUI 

Meditul  Cullfuij,  clc. 

1  ToL,  IGmo.    36  pp.   Flexible  Clotb,  75  oant«. 

Brprintad  from  the  Naff  YnRS  MEniCJi.  JocnsAU    Bj  rcBean  at  the  Rrul  dutnand 

for  the  DDmber  of  tliat  Jaaroal  cDniiiinliig  the  [uippi,  It  Is  now  prcsemcd  [a  bouk  fDrm, 

with  Bueh  pKKrIpUsna  added  aa  tha  antbar  baa  fouod  ntufut  Id  lellerlog  the  aaffUInK 

rrom  6ea-elcknesB. 

BARNES. 

Obstetric     Operations,     indudwg  the    Treatmmt 
of  Bixmwrhayi. 

By  ROBERT  BARSES,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  P..  I^ndos, 

OtMktric  PbjticlsntoaiidLeclnnr  on  MldwifFijBEd  thcDlaeaieeof  Wnmro  nndCbll- 
drrn  at  MI.  ThDinaB'B  Hot-pllal;  Eiamlner  onMldwItcrvIn  the  Royal  Oillero  uf  Pbj. 
BiclanB  and  to  Ibe  Boyil  CdIIbm  of  Snrgeom;  fonnerly  ObfllcUlc  Phyeldan  [o  Che 
London  Hoipltal,  and  lats  Flijfldaa  to  iSe  Eaaleni  DlTlalon  of  Ibe  Royal  Uaternlcr 

WITH  ADDITIOXS,  by  BENJAMIN  F.  DAWSON,  H.  D., 

Late  Leclanr  on  UUrluo  PallialiKT  In  (be  Hedleal  Departioent 


lOBT  In  Ibe  Hedleal  Dopaftioent  of  the  CnltBriltj  ot 

tlie  Ctlnfcal  Profewwr  of  DlB«m  of  CblldlBD  lo  the  Colin 
Sarnoni,  Srw  York;  Phy<ilciau  for  the  DlBeatn  of  Cblldrei 
;  ljunlHrartlle^ewYorkObate□rlc■IeaelcI]      '  '     ' 


New  York  DiBpennary;  Munberor 
fiociety  of  the  OuudIt  of  New  York, 

■aeond  AmerlMD  Zdltlon.   1  vol.,  Sto.    fi03  pp.   Cloth,  t4.E0. 


c  Btadeut  and  pnctlUooer 


LO  Ibe  pniclltioDci.'' 


2>.  Appleton  S  Co.^8  Medical  Publications. 


Bellevue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports. 

The  volume  ofBdUvue  and  Charity  Hospital  Reports 
for  1870,  containing  valv^able  contributions  from 

ISAAC  E.  TAYLOR,  M.  D.,  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D^ 

AUSTIN  FLINT,  M.  D.,  T.  GAILLARD  THOMAS,  M.  D., 

LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D.,  FRANK  H.  HAMILTON,  M.  D^ 

and  others. 

1  YoL,  8vo.    Cloth,  H.00. 

"These  institutions  are  the  most  important,  as  r^ards  accommodations  for 
patients  and  variety  of  cases  treated,  of  any  on  this  continent,  and  are  surpassed 
by  but  few  in  the  world.  The  gentlemen  connected  with  them  are  acknowledged 
to  be  among  the  first  in  their  profession,  and  the  volume  is  an  important  addition 
to  the  professional  literature  of  this  country." — Flu^chaiogicai  JonmoL 

BENNET 

Winter  and  Spring  on  the  Shores  of 

tlie  Mediterranean;  or^  the  Riviera^  Mentone^  Italy^ 
Corsica^  Sicily^  Algeria^  Spain^  and  Riarritz^  as  Win- 
ter Climates, 

By  J.  HENRY  BEXNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  tho  Royal  Colle/^e  of  PhyBlcians,  London:  late  Pliyslclan-Accoiicher  to  the 
Royal  Free  Ilu^pltal;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Paris:  formerly  Resi- 
dent Physician  to  the  Paris  Hospitals  (ox-Interne  dee  HOpitaox  de  I*arii»),  etc 

This  worlc  embodies  the  experience  of  ten  winters  and  springs  pasacd  by  Dr.  Bcnnei 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  contains  much  valuable  informal  Ion  for  phy»l- 
cians  in  relation  to  the  health- restoring  climate  of  the  regions  dcscxibed. 

1  vol.,  12mo.   621  pp.   Cloth,  $S.60. 

*'  ExccedinHy  readable,  apart  from  its  special  purposes,  and  weU  illaatrated.**— £W^ 
ing  CorrmuTciM, 

''It  has  a  more  substantial  value  for  the  physician,  perhaps,  than  for  any  other  class  or 
profciision.  .  .  .  Wc  commend  thia  book  to  our  reiiders  as  a  volume  prettcuting  two 
CApltal  quallflcations— it  is  at  once  entertaining  and  instructive/  —If.  Y.  Medical  Jowjud. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Pulmonary  Con- 

snmption^  by  Hygiene^  Climate^  and  Medicine^  in  its 
Connection  with  Modem  Doctrines, 

By  JAMES  HENRY  BENNET,  M.  D., 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London;  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the  UnlTenity 

of  Paris,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.,  tbln  8yo.   Cloth,  $1.50. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  work,  written  in  the  Btrong,  clear,  and  lucid 
which  appears  In  all  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bennct  to  medical  or  general  literature 


t»' 


We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  all,  for  its  practlc*!  commoD- 
eenne  viewM  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  scourge  of  all  temperate  climates,  palmer 
nary  consumption.'*— i^i^rotf  Rtvieui  q/  Ji^didns. 


D.  ApphCon  <fi   Co.^s  Medical  Puhlkatiom. 

BILLROTH. 
General  Surgical  Pathology'  and  The- 

rapeutics,  in  I''ifty  Lecturer.  A  Text-book  for  StudfuU 
and  PhyaicianB. 


CHARLES  E.  nACKLEV,  A.  M.,  U.  D,. 

Hi  lije  y,w  York  Aiidi^iiiJ  of  MuOlclof^  olc 

1  vol.,  Bvo.  STe  pp.,  «nd  1S2  WoodnU.  Cloth,  •B.OO, 
Professor  Theudor  Billroth,  one  of  the  moat  noted  nnthorities  on 
Surgical  Patliologjr,  ^Tea  in  tbU  volume  a  complete  ritumi  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  knoirledge  in  thia  branch  of  medical  Bcieoue.  Tlie  fact  of 
thta  publication  going  through  foar  editions  in  Germany,  and  having 
li«eii  translated  into  Freocb,  Italinn,  Biusioi),  and  Hungarian,  sliould  ba 
aome  guarantee  for  its  etimding. 


"  Ttis  nniit  of  n  txmli  in  il>.'  Kii;;li*  !KnEii.-,|r",  pivwiiiinf:  in  n  Oiin,-isP  form  the 
tieiTB  of  the  GeriDBn  pntholotnetd,  bai  long  been  fell ;  uid  ne  Tcn(iu«  to  taj  no 
book  conld  tsore  perfectly  itipplT  tbit  want  than  ihe  present  roluinc.  .... 
We  would  utrongij  reoomniGnd  H  to  all  who  take  nnj  interest  in  the  progress  of 
thought  ftod  obsemtlon  in  surpcal  pathology  «nd  snrgery.'' — Thi  Lantrl. 

"  A  great  idditioo  to  our  lileralure." — JV.  T.  J/afimi  JoarTtai. 

"  Vie  cnn  iiM>tii«  our  renders  that  ihoT  n'U  ronsiitpr  oellher  monc^y  wajted  lo 
it>  potcfaaae,  nor  Urns  in  its  paniaaL" — Tin  iMkal  Invittigalar. 


D.  AppUton  A  Co.'s  Medical  Pi^licatiofu. 

COMBE. 

The  Management  of  Infancy,  Physiaogi- 

eal  and  Moral.    Intended  ohMjly  for  iita    Use  <^ 
Parents. 

Bj-  ANDREW  COMBE,  M.  I). 

BEVTBES  AITS   EDIISO 

By  SIE  JAMES  CLARK,  K.  0.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  a, 

FhyTJcJu-tn-ordiauy  to  the  Queen. 


"  In  Ihe  following  pages  t  hare  addressed  mf  self  obieSy  to  parents 
and  to  the  younger  merabcrfl  of  Uio  medical  profession ;  but  it  is  not  to 
tliem  alone  that  the  subject  ongbt  to  prove  attractJTo.  The  etadv  of  in- 
fancj,  considered  even  aa  an  element  in  the  history  aad  philosophy  of 
man,  abounds  in  interest,  and  is  fertile  in  troths  of  the  liighest  practical 
value  and  importanca."— S!irae(/;-ora  Author"*  Pr^att. 

"  Thia  eicelleni  little  book  shonld  be  in  tbe  hand  of  crerf  mother  of  a  hmDy, 
ind  if  aoDie  of  our  lail;  rrieada  irould  master  ila  coatenls,  and  cither  bring  up 
their  ciuldren  bj  the  li°ht  of  ita  teacliiDgs,  or  communicate  the  Initiu  it  coniuni 
to  the  poor  by  whom  they  are  aurrounded,  we  are  conTinced  that  they  irould  et 
feet  inliiiicely  mora  good  ihaa  b;  the  diBtribution  of  my  Dumber  of  tracts  what- 
evar  ....  We  oonsider  this  work  to  be  one  of  the  few  popular  medical  ireMiiM 
that  any  praotitioner  may  reoommend  lo  his  patients;  and,  though,  if  ita  precepts 
am  followed,  he  vill  probabl;  loae  a  few  guiaeaa,  be  wUl  not  begrudge  tbem  if 
be  aeej  hia  friends'  ahildren  grow  up  heulllic,  active,  Btroug,  and  both  mcDtaUj 
and  pbfsically  capable." — TKc  La<icrl. 

DAVIS. 
Conservative  Surgery,  <m  exMUted  in  remeJtfing 

some  of  the  Mechanical  Causes  that  operate  injuri- 
ously liot/i  in  Healt/k  and  Diseast.    With  Illustrations. 


1  Tol,  8vo.    31S  pp.   Cloth,  99.00. 

Tbe  Author  has  enjoyed  rare  fiicilJtics  for  the  atudy  and  troatment 
of  oert^  classes  of  disease,  and  the  records  here  presented  to  the  pro- 
fession are  the  gradnal  accumuIatioD  of  over  thirty  years'  invMtigntiiia. 

"Dr.  Davis,  bringing,  as  he  doea  lo  bia  apccially,  a  great  apl)tiitj«  tor  lbs 
•olulioa  of  mechauioal  problems,  takvs  a  higli  ranic  as  on  ortliupodio  BuigenL 
and  his  Tcr;'  practical  contribution  to  the  Uierature  of  the  suhjeol  ia  both  Tmla> 
able  and  opportune.  We  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  evarj  phjaloian's  llbrsry. 
The  style  Is  ii Tip rci  ending,  but  trenchant,  graphic,  and,  beat  of  all,  iguite  tiitalb- 
pbla." — Mtdical  Beeont 


Z>.  Appifeton  eft  Co.'s  Medical  Puhlicationt. 
FLINT. 

The    Physiology    of    Man.      Dmgmdt^rej)- 
resent  the  Existing  Slate  of  Physiological  Science  as 
applied  to  l/ie  functions  of  i/te  Human  Body. 
By  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  D,, 

FmfttsKT  of  Pii-sloloirT  nod  MlBWrainT  In  Uio  BoIIiitop  fiinplal  MrcUral  C 
Ltiuit  Iiluiil  <.:uUn»  llu^pLUI;  yeUiiir  of  ttaeNov  York  Aadmaruf  Ui-dli 
(0  BuUsinM  llMplUL  _ 

Ib  Tiva  TolnniM.  8to.  Tinted  P&p«r. 

Volume  I. — T}us  Blood;  Ciretdatiun  ;  SispiraOon. 

Bto.    SOi  pp.    Cloth,  t4.50. 


DdcU  aad  AHi 

ii  tlie  retDiiiiuDg  porUoDs  of  lliis  vork  ore  compiled  nitti  tlic  tune  care  and 
aocanwy,  tbo  whole  du;  vie  with  anj  of  those  (hat  have  of  lite  jears  been  pro- 
duoed  ID  our  own  or  In  fonlgii  languages." — BritiA  awl  Forc^  Stabco-C/ururgi- 
aU  RevitK. 

"  Aa  a  book  of  Rpnernl  informntion  it  will  be  found  useful  lo  the  prnctltloner, 
and,  u  a  book  of  reference,  invaluable  In  the  htutda  of  iho  atutoiuist  and  ph^ii- 
olopst" — Dublin  QiiarUrtg  Jountii  0/  Medical  Sciaice, 

"  The  complelo  work  wlU  prove  a  v^uable  adiUlion  to  our  BTatomitio  treatiMa 
on  haman  phjeiolagy." — TTit  Lancet. 

"  To  those  who  desire  lo  get  in  one  voliime  a  conclae  and  clear,  and  it  (ba 
Bune  Uioe  luflicicntlr  fiill  rimmf  of  'the  eiiscing  Blule  of  phjslological  scienw' 
we  oaa  heartily  recommend  Dr.  Fliot'a  work.  Horeover,  aa  n  norb  of  typographi- 
cal art  it  deacrrea  a  praminent  place  upon  our  library -aholTea.  Ueesn.  AppUton 
&  Co.  dcaerve  the  thanks  of  (be  profession  for  the  very  bondflome  style  in  which 
they  iitue  medical  works.  Thr?j  ^ire  ub  hope  of  a  lime  when  it  will  be  very 
pKnornllj  believed  hj  publishers  that  physioianfl'  eyes  are  worth  aaving." — J/eJi. 
tat  Qoxlle. 


D.  AppUton  S  Co.^8  Medical  PubUcations. 


Flints     Physiology.       Volume   II.  —  AUmentor 
Hon;  Digestion^  Absorption;  Zymph  and  Chyle. 

8vo,    556  pp.    Clotli,  t4JM). 

**  The  Becond  instalment  of  thiB  work  fulfils  all  the  expectations  raised  bj  the 
perusal  of  the  first  .  .  .  The  author's  explanations  and  deductions  bear 
evidence  of  much  careful  reflection  and  study.  .  .  .  The  entire  work  is  one 
of  rare  interest  The  author's  style  is  as  clear  and  concise  as  his  method  is 
studious,  careful,  and  elaborate." — Philaddphia  Inquirer, 

"  We  r^ard  the  two  treatises  already  issued  as  the  very,  best  on  human  physi- 
ology which  the  English  or  any  other  language  affords,  and  we  recommend  them 
with  thorough  confidence  to  students,  practitioners,  and  laymen,  as  models  of 
literary  and  scientific  ability." — N,  Y.  Medical  Journal, 

"  We  have  found  the  style  easy,  lucid,  and  at  the  same  time  terse.  The  prac- 
tical and  positive  results  of  physiological  investigation  are  succinctly  stated, 
without,  it  would  seem,  extended  discussion  of  disputed  points." — Battou  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal, 

"  It  is  a  volume  which  will  be  welcome  to  the  advanced  student,  axkd  as  a 
work  of  reference." — Tke  ZaneeL 

**  The  leading  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  in  distinct  parts,  each  of  whidi . 
is  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  essay  on  that  to  which  it  refers." —  Wettem  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine. 

Volume  III. — Secretion;  Excretion;  Ducdess  Glands ;  iW 
trition;  Animal  Heat;  Movements ;  Voice  and  Speech. 

8yo.    586  pp.    Cloth,  $4.50, 

*'  Dr.  Flint's  reputation  is  sufficient  to  give  a  character  to  the  book  among  the 
profession,  where  it  will  chiefly  circulate,  and  many  of  the  facts  given  have  been 
verified  by  the  author  in  his  laboratory  and  in  public  demonstrations." — Chicago 
Courier, 

"  The  author  bestows  judicious  care  and  labor.  Facts  are  selected  with  dis- 
crimination, theories  critiodly  examined,  and  conclusions  enunciated  with  com- 
mendable clearness  and  precision." — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 

"The  work  is  calculated  to  attract  other  than  professional  readers,  and  is 
written  with  sufficient  clearness  and  freedom  from  technical  pedantry  to  be  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  any  well-informed  man." — London  Saturday  Review, 

"  From  the  extent  of  the  author's  investigations  into  the  best  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  prcrsent  day,  the  world  over,  and  the  candor  and  good  judgment  which 
he  brings  to  bear  upon  the  discussion  of  each  subject,  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
his  treatises  as  standard  and  authoritative,  so  far  as  in  this  disputed  subject 
authority  is  admissible. — New  York  Times, 

Volume  IV. — The  Nervous  System. 

This  volume  is  now  ready.  It  is  a  work  of  great  interest,  and,  in 
coiy unction  with  the  **  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,''  by 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  constitutes  a  complete  work  on  "  The  Pbysiolc^gy 
and  Pathology  of  the  Nervous  System." 

Volume  V. — Oeneration.    {In  jpress.) 


D.  AppieUm  A   Co.'s  Medieal  PiiNieations. 


FLINT. 
Manual  of  Chemical   Examination  of 

t/>e  Urine  in  Diseme.  With  Brief  Direcliona  f(/r  ffie 
£xamitiation  of  the  moat  Common  Varietiea  of  Urir 
narij  Calculi. 

Bj  Atrsira  FLINT,  Jb.,  M.  D., 

ftwft««or  of  PhT»1olog)- «nd  MtiTomipj  In  Um  BeltoTue  HomiLuI  MMWCoHij*;  FallowDfib* 
Nnr  York  AmAtrnj  at  Mi»ltna<;  Mi«ul»r  or  Iho  M«B«1  Siwtoly  of  Iho  Couiily  of  No* 
Torki  KeaMmt  Member  of  Uu  L^mun  at  HUBnil  III1UK7  la  Uh  UIj  Bf  New  York,  eU- 

Tblrd  Edition,  nriMd  ud  eoiraeted.  1  toI.,  ISmo.  TT  pp.  Clotti,  (1.00. 
The  chief  lum  of  this  little  work  \s  to  enable  the  hasy  prac-titionor  to 
inftke  for  himself,  rupidly  and  eadily,  iill  ordinary  ejamioationa  of  Urine ; 
la  give  him  the  bonelit  gf  the  antlior'a  experieuce  in  elimiDating  little 
ditlioaltlea  in  the  manipnlations,  nnd  in  reducing  procesBeA  of  snaljsiB 
to  the  Btniost  simplicity  that  is  consistent  with  accuracy. 

"  We  do  nnl  know  of  taj  work  in  En^liali  so  CDQipti>te  and  handj-  as  the 
Uaouil  now  olferecl  to  the  profeMion  bf  Dr.  Flinl,  &nJ  tiie  high  scieiili(i«  reputa- 
tion of  the  author  i»  a  sufflcient  guarantee  of  the  aooacucj  of  all  the  directions 
given." — Jonnal  of  Aji[iied  dtfiauiry. 

"  We  citn  unbusitatiaglj  recammCDil  thia  Uanunl." — Ptyrtulogical  /iiurivil. 

"  EmiDCDllj  practical." — Dilrvil  St*ic»  of  iMidm. 

On  the  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe 

and  Protracted  Muscular  Kcerci^.    With  Special  JR^'- 
erenoe  to  ila  Influence  uj>on  the  Excretion  of  Nitrogen. 
Ity  AUSTIN  FLINT,  Jn.,  M.  D., 

PrMSkKT  oT  PbTiUcifj  la  U»  Bellsrui  Hupltol  UhIIaI  College,  Sew  TwIl,  bIc.  ele. 

1  T«L,  Bto.  91  pp.  Cloth,  t8.Da. 
Thia  monngmph  on  the  relations  of  Urea  to  Exercise  is  the  result  of 
a  thorough  and  uarefnl  investigation  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edward 
Poyson  Wesitin.  the  celebrated  pedestrian.  The  chewical  snalvses  were 
made  ander  the  direction  of  R,  O.  Doremns,  M.  D.,  ProfeMor  of  Chem- 
i«try  nod  Toxicology  in  the  Bellevue  Uospital  Medical  College,  bv 
Hr.  Oscar  Loew,  his  assistant.  The  observations  were  made  with  the 
cooperation  of  J.  O.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  Prufefnor  of  Physiology  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Snrgeons;  Alexander  B.  Mott,  SI.  D.,  ProfeMor 
of  Sorgiuttl  Anatomy;  W.  H.  Van  Bureo,  M,  D.,  Professor  of  Prinoiplei 
of  Sargery ;  Austin  Flint,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Prinoiptea  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine;  W.  A.  Hammnnd,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Disunsea  of  the 
Uind  and  Nervous  System — all  of  the  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  UolIe)!e. 

"TbU  work  will  be  fonnd  intereiling  (o  erery  physician.  A  number  of  Im- 
portaot  renilu  irere  ebliiiaed  Tatusbte  10  the  pbysiolegisl." — Cia.  Mtd.  Rqm-tary. 


D.  Afipleton  A  Co.'a  Medical  J^Micatioiu. 

HAMMOND. 

A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 


By  WILLIAM  A.  HAifMOND,  M.  D., 


Vith  Fort7-flTa  niutnUani.   1  tbL,  6to.  TU  pp.  CloUi,  M.OO. 

TI16  UetitUe  emljraces  an  intriKluutury  chflpier,  whicii  relatca  K 


tha 


inBtniTiients  and  apparatus  enployed  id  the  dingnoui  snd  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  nervons  system,  and  five  soctiona.  Of  theses  ^^9  ^f^ 
treats  of  diseases  of  the  brain ;  the  second,  diseases  of  the  spiiul  cord : 
the  third,  ceretiro-Bpinal  diaeaees;  the  foarth,  diseases  of  nerTe-edb; 
and  the  fifth,  diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  One  featore  which  rasj 
be  claimed  for  the  work  is,  th.-tt  it  rests,  to  a  ^eat  extent,  upon  th«  per- 
eoDol  observatioii  and  eiperieQce  of  tlie  autlior,  aai  U  therefore  no  men 
oompilation. 


"  The  snthor'i  clear  and  Icrae  slj'le  of  diction  readers  the  book  doeedini^ 
readable,  and  the  cues  reported  imd  cited  sdd  tooeb  to  ths  interest  of  tlia  letk 
.  .  ,  There  tfl  flo  much  Ibat  La  enLertaliuitg  in  lbs  ment&J  and  olhet  manil^te' 
tions  of  nerroni  disorder,  especiaHj  when  presented  u  tliej  are  here,  Ibat  a  vnrit 
of  this  kind  nil]  find  muij  renders  outeide  the  profession;  and,  il  may  be  bopad, 
wiU  serve  not  Only  to  interest  and  amuse,  but  to  induce  a  closer  obserTanca  of 
tbosc  hygienie  laws  opoo  whose  violaUon  many  of  the  ailments  here  treated  of 
depend." — Xtm  Turk  MrdiaU  Jovmal. 


"  That  a  treatise  by  Prof  Hammond  would  be  on*  of  a  hi|;h  order  w*a  wbat 
ve  anticipated,  and  it  aflbrds  na  pleasure  to  stale  that  our  anticipatiooa  httr* 
been  realized." — (^nnnndfi  Molual  Hfpertori/. 

"  It  aflbrds  a  Tast  amount  of  information,  is  eaptiialing,  and  vonb  tvadina  " 
—  Cinannati  IdBtat  and  Oiatrvrr. 

"  This  Is  nn questionably  the  most  comptete  treatise  on  the  diseases  to  whidi 
[t  is  deroled  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English  tankage;  and  its  rahw  is 
aaA  increased  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  HammoDd  has  mainly  based  it  on  his  ova 
eiperienoe  and  practice,  irhicb,  ne  need  hardly  remind  our  reailei*,  hav*  bee* 
Tory  eticnsive." — London  Hcdual  Ttma  and  Oiu/ttt. 

"Free  froni  useless  verbiage  and  obscurity,  it  ii  etldentlj  Ihe  work  of  • 
nan  who  knows  what  he  is  vriilng  about,  and  linovs  how  to  write  aboni  U.*— 
Clucaffo  Medioal  JounuL 


/>.  Applefon  &   Co.'a  Medical  PuMtcationt. 

HOLLAND. 
Recollections  of  Past   Life, 

Bf  SIR  DSNUT  nOLLASB,  Birt,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  K.  C.  B.,  olr., 
Fnsldenl  uf  lU?  Rojul  luatltuiloB  or  Qitax  BiiiAlD,  Fh^elclBO-tn-OcdluHry  to  ibc  QtieeD. 

1  Tol.,  12ma,  3S1  pp.   FrioB,  Cloth,  tS.OO. 
A  retj  onlarUloIng  nnd  tnitniEtlTo  narrstiyc,  psrtaklns  iomewbBt  of  IliB  nwnre  of 

writer.  Ii  nol  >o  much  lo  rceoaat  the  S'enu  of  lila  own  lini,  ■■  to  pcrTann  tiic  oBlce  of 
chnjnldiii' Toi  atnen  with  whom  hBcametii  eoaUc[>uilwuloDgaii«oolii(«d. 


Tba"Lira  of  Bir  nearr  HolUnd  "  la  OD*  tnbe  r«co1)«ted,  »nd  ha  bis  not  ccred  Id  gii- 
IflgAD  ouUbieol  It  to  tUA  pnhhc*^ — The  hanrtt. 

"Hli  nunnorr  wiu— la,  ws  miruT,  fUr  bu  ti  atlll  iillTe  and  In  potieieiTn  ot  III  hia 
tUaUlei— ftorrd  wllh  rKolloctlaiie  of  tha  noat  amlDent  men  and  women  or  ihia  cen- 
birr.  ...  A  Ufa  eiiendlne  oirr  >  period  of  elffbtf-faar  yrsn,  lad  paa^fci]  Ip  Uie  laoat 


Tori  nmM. 


HOWE. 
Emergencies,  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

The  Eliologif,  Falhology,  and  Treatment  of  Accidents, 
Diseases,  ani  Caaea  of  Poisoning^  which  demand 
Prompt  Attention,  Designed  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners of  Medicine. 

By  JOSEPB  W,  HOWE,  M.  D., 

TlaltlnsSorgeoii  toClwrily  HoBplUl;  Lectnrir  nn  Snr^r;  In  ibe  Medical  Department  of 
IIio  Unlrerallj  otHcvr  York,  pIc. 

1  vol.,  Btd.   !85  pp,    Cloth,  $3.00. 

ThUTolnmela  ilaalgnedia  a  Guide  In  Ihe  treat m«DI  of  («ki  of  tmcr^ncj  nccnrrlngln 
mMlcal,  tiu];kiit,  orobaliitrlciil  pnetlci.  It  comhiiiet  all  tlw  Imporlaui  autijHie.  irlvlni; 
■pflcltl  pfomlnance  to  pnliila  of  pracltoil  lulerwl  In  preferenre  to  lbaorotlc»l  eooatdera- 
tloDt,  and  nnltlDB,  with  the  roaulls  of  penonal  obacrratlou,  ths  loteal  rlewa  of  EinpeaD 

"  The  itrls  la  eondae,  jwrtpienon*.  aTid  drilnlle;  Each  arttelii  ta  wrlllon  sa  (hon^ttaal 
oanlcnlar  emoivcncr  were  pn-noDl ;  there  It  uo  watte  of  «ord#.  nor  temporlElnff  with 
nnnadl«  of  donbltiirentacj.  Ttaeartlcleeon  ndenia  ir1iittldla.a-jihixla.anif  etnDEnUlM 
henili.  are  panlcniarir  elear  and  pncUcal,  and  fnnilah  all  the  lunirmailDU  rrqilied  Id  the 

"It  wtll  bo  Itonnd  ioialiiahle  tn  atndenra  and  Tonn:;  pnidltlrinan.  In  «dpp1t)de  (hem 
wtlh  an  eptlDtoe  of  nvi^fu)  knoitleil^  ohtnlnihle  frnm  nn  oiticr  aliielo  work :  while  to  Tbe 
older  inemhnra  r.r  Oib  profesalnn  11  irlll  aorte  »  a  reliable  and  '  leidj  roincmbniiicer.'  "- 
Tht  MuUail  BicvnL 


D.  Apphton  &    Co^s  Medical  l*ubii«itfont. 


HUXLEY  AND  YOUMANS. 
The     Elements     of    Ph\"sioIog\^     and 

Hygiene.      With  JVumerous  lU ustratiotu. 
By  THOiUS  IT.  nUSLET.  LL.  D.,  F.B.S., 
WILLI.iM  JAY  YOtmANS,  M.D. 
1  Tol.,  12mo.   42D  pp.   tl.TS. 
A  text-t)M)k  for  educaticaol  iBstitutiona,  and  a  Tnlaable  eleraent^iy 
work  for  etadents  of  medicine.    The  greater  portion  i«  from  tli«  p«D  at 
Professor  lloxlej,  adnptod  b;  Dr.  YonmaDa  to  the  ciroainstBiioes  aiid 
requirements  of  American  education. 

"A  T&lnaMe  conCributioD  to  anitomical  and  phftiolpgical  science." — IMiyivim 
Ttlatope. 

"A  clear  and  neil-arranged  worli,  embracing  the  bteat  diacoverics  and  ac- 
ecpled  theories." — Baffaio  (.'ommertial. 

"Teeming  with  iufbnnalion  conceniing  the  faaman  phfaical  e 
Strtimig  Joumal. 


HUSLEY. 
The  Anatomy  of  Vertebrated  Animals, 


Bj-  THOM.VS  HESRT  HUXLEY,  LL.  B..  F.  R  8, 

Aulbor  ct  "  tdln'i  Fhct  In  Nttnrs."  "  On  the  Origin  of  Specie*,' 


UjB. 


1  Tol.,  12mo.  notb.  le.oo. 
The  former  worki  of  Prof.  Buxlej  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  tlie  impOT. 
d  value  of  hia  oeir  volume.    It  <fl  one  whicb  will  be  Ter;  acceplibl*  to  aQ 
;l  of  «bich  it 


Tho  AUI^tar  Trmpme  (Clulvdra  ArrmuWiI). 

"Thin  100E-Pip«rlfd  work  will  be  cordlill j  wek omed  by  ill  ttnilaBlixtuI  lnf}ien«f 
CompuUlvo  Analomj  Ma  cumnuodiDitf.  rvlUble.  and.  nntwIllitUuillnR  lu  tma"  dlB*a. 
■lona,  mcMtcompnita«DvlF«  enldoon  thetnlilccl  of  which  Ulmtt.  Tonmlncirlocrftl- 
(il»  llie  work  at  (o  iccompllalied  ■  matler  of  Ills  fDroTlle  iclenn  wnalil  be  oqaafly  <ni  cf 
jinx.  Ii  ii  aDOWl'i  t<"*J  t^l  "  reallECB.  Id  a  RDU[kabIsdi«re«,  UiB  anttclpaikau  «bkt> 
nam b*ea  tbrmea  oT  It;  ami  UmtU  presrniBan  eitraonUnai •■' — ■■ '  — "-   -  — 


D.  Appleton  <£   Co.'a  Medical  Publications. 

JOHNSON. 

The    Chemistry    of    Common     Life. 

Illustrated  with-  numerous  Wood  Engravings, 
By  JAMES  F.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.,  F.  B.  S.,  F.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc., 

Aulhar  of  "Lectuna  on  AgrlsuJtiinl  Chrmlftry  wd  Orr^ngj^  -A  CuteehUm  al  Acrtcultonl 

t  ToU.,  lEmo.   Cloth,  S3.00. 

It  baa  been  the  object  of  tbo  tiiitlior  in  this  work  to  exhibit  the 
present  coadltioa  of  chetniaal  kiiowlcJgi.>,  and  of  natnred  acientifiu 
upiniuI^  upon  the  aubjects  to  whioh  it  is  devotod.  The  reader  irill  not 
be  BUrprised,  therefore,  ahonld  he  find  in  it  some  thinga  wliich  difier 
from  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  popnlar  works  already  ia  his  hands  or 
on  the  ahelves  of  his  lihrary. 

LETTERMAN. 
Medical  Recollections  of  the  Army  of 

the  Potomac. 

Bj  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN.  M.  D., 

LaliSugcon  U.  S.  A,  ud  llcdicsl  Dltvclor  of  Ihe  Amij-of  Ibe  ratomio. 

1  ToL,  Sva.  IH  pp.  Cloth,  «1.0O. 

"  This  account  of  the  medical  department  of  the  Array  of  Ihe  Poto- 
mac has  been  prepared,  amid  pressing  engagements,  in  the  hope  thai 
the  labors  of  the  medical  officere  of  that  army  may  be  known  to  an  in- 
telligent people,  with  whom  to  know  is  to  appreciate ;  and  as  an  afiec 
tionote  tribute  to  many,  long  my  zeelons  and  efficient  colleagnes,  who, 
in  days  of  trial  and  danger,  which  have  passed,  let  ua  hope  never  to  re- 
turn, evinced  their  derotioo  to  their  country  and  to  the  cause  of  ha- 
manity,  without  hope  of  promotion  or  expectation  of  reward." — Prtfaxt. 

"  We  iCDtiire  to  assert  that  bat  feir  who  open  (hifl  Tolume  of  medlonl  aonftta, 
prpgnant  as  tbey  are  with  toBCruution,  vill  care  to  do  othenriao  than  finish  them 
at  ■  sitting." — itedieal  Hfeoni, 

"  A  graceful  and  affuotionata  liibute." — J^.  71  Mtdieal  Jounuil, 

LEWES. 
The  Physiology  of  Common   Life. 

By  GEORGE  UESP.Y  LEWE.S, 

Aulbornf -^mldBBRuUn,"  ~IMol  0«thE,''ile. 
8  TOls,,  12II10.     CIoUl,  tS.OO. 

The  object  of  this  work  dilTera  from  tliiit  of  all  others  on  popular 
Boienee  in  its  attempt  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student,  while  meeting 
those  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  supposed  to  be  wholly  unaoqiiainted 
with  anatomy  and  physiology. 


D.  ApptUon  &    Col's  JUedical  I'uhlkadonl. 

MAUDSLEY. 
The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the 

Mlmi. 

By  IIENRT  MAUDSLEY.  JL  D.,  Lohdok, 


1  VOL,  Bto,    44B  pp.    CMh,  tl.SO. 

This  work  aims,  id  Ihe  first  place,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from 
a  phjsiolagical  rather  than  Troin  a  metapbf deal  point  of  rien* ;  and, 
seuondlir,  to  bring  the  manifold  inetrnctire  instances  preseoied  b;  IL« 
nDSonnd  mind  to  bear  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  obscnre  problema 
of  mental  science. 

"Dr.  Maudalej  hal  had  the  eonrage  to  undertake,  «nil  the  «kin  lo  eiocute, 
what  U,  at  Iviut  in  English,  an  oHginid  enterprise." — Loadon  Sa/nnlay  Ktrfr*. 

"It  is  Eo  full  of  sfnelble  reSectiona  ind  sound  truths  tbat  their  vide  disfcmi- 
natioa  oould  not  bat  be  of  b(!nefit  to  all  tfaioking  persons." — Ptyehologir^  Joana!. 

"  Dnqueelionably  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  important  works  on  the  sal^'cct 
of  whicli  it  treats  that  has  ever  ippeared,  and  does  credit  to  his  phtiusophic*! 
acumen  and  accurate  observation." — Mrdital  Reeord. 

"  We  laj  down  the  book  with  admiration,  und  we  commnid  it  most  oamenlj 
lo  our  readeri  as  a  work  of  ertraordinary  merit  and  origlnaliij' — one  of  Iboae 
productlonB  that  are  evolved  onlf  oet'EaioDBlt;  in  the  lapse  of  yea-n,  and  ihai 
eerve  to  nmrk  aciiml  and  ver;  decided  advuiccs  in  luioHledge  and  acience." — 
A'.  I"  Midital  Journal. 

and  Mind  :  An  inquiry  into  their  Con- 
nection and  Mutual  Influence.,  specially  in  referenet 
to  Mental  Disorders;  beinff  the  G^d^onian  Lecture* 
for  18T0,  delivered  tefore  ihe  Moyal  ColUgn  of 
Physicians.    With  Ajipejidix. 

By  HENRY  MAUDSLEY,  H.  D.,  Lo^tnos, 

EMowof  UieRoTi]  C(tlI<«sor  Phjili<<ui> :  PmroMDrof  MfdlFslJorl-nmiTeaw  la  tTntrmllv  C«t- 
li^B.  LDDdDn ;  PT«[dFiil.elpft  dF  Ui*  Medl«>PByFboIot!fciU  dMacltllfn :  llnnonlT  UviWet 
Ibe  MiMlli»-PE)-obDlg^ail  Bocii^ty  of  Pull,  of  tba  lm]wd>l  Soclciv  ot  PUvdMant  of  Vkoaai 
UDd  or  U»  fneitlj  tor  t!i8  PromotloB  of  PsyoliltnT  and  rorfuslc  P»)fluil(*y  of  Tloaa; 
ftmiwri;  KeskluDi  Pbyiklsn  of  tlig  Mutcbahir  £0711  LiuuUe  Aiylim,  ulc,  ale. 

1  Tol.,  ISmo.    IM  pp.    doth,  tl.OO. 

Tlie  general  plan  of  this  work  may  he  described  as  being  to  bring 
man,  both  in  his  physical  and  mental  relations,  M  nincb  as  possible  with- 
in  the  scope  of  ecientifio  inqoiry. 

"  A  representative  worlt,  which  every  one  m 
whol  is  doing  in  llie  wav  of  real  progiess,  and 
physiology  and  paiholofsy." — T/u  Lanai, 

"  It  distinctly  marks  a  alep  in  Ihe  progress  of  scientific  psyotkology."— 71> 

Pneli:iatur. 


Body 


D,  Appleton  A   Co.*s  Medical  Publications. 

MARKOE. 
A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones. 

By  TB0MA3  M.  MARKOE,  M.  a, 

ProIeetororSurserjlnUiflCoUegBof  PhjilclMUBiidSurBeoin,  New  York,  etc. 

WITU    NUMEROUS    I  L  L  U  B  TH  A  T  I  O  N  3, 

1  nl.  8v«.   Cloth,  «4.S0. 


Tliii  vduablc  work  19  a  treatiae  on  Diseiaes  of  the  Bonea,  embrttcing  their 
Btnicturnl  cbin^i:^  as  aSbcIcd  by  disease,  ihdt  clinictl  blstorr  and  trcitmcni,  ib- 
cludiag  also  an  accoant  of  the  varioni  tumors  vliich  grow  in  or  upon  Ihem. 
Nune  of  the  injuria  of  bone  arc  includeJ  in  Its  scope,  siid  no  joiiil  diacsdes,  ei- 
cepllog  whcra  the  aandmoa  of  th«  bono  ia  u  piimo  fButor  in  the  problem  of 
discaHO.  Aa  the  work  of  lui  ctninent  eurgeon  of  large  and  varied  eiperii-nee,  ic 
mny  be  regardod  as  the  best  on  the  subject,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  medi- 
cal Uterature. 


It  twelve  jesreat  thecollcsB.  ...  I 
biive  tbilawed  Ihs  leadlnin  of  mj  own  (ludlea  and  ottBemllooi,  dvrelllug  more  on  thues 
branvhaa  where  I  hhl  icen  and  atndied  moat,  aod  pertaipt  too  mncb  neKlfCllo);  otbcra 
wbcre  m;  ava  eiperfeace  was  more  biiren,  and  tbcKfote  to  me  to*  IntcreatiDE-  I  liaia 
eudcarored,  however,  (0  make  tip  UjedefldeDcleHortny  own  know ledua  taj  thefraBDBe  of 
Ibe  material*  acatierBd  ao  riehly  tbrongh  onr  periodical  literature,  which  aeatlered 
iMvii  It  li  Ibe  tigbl  *Dd  the  ilalr  ot  the  >;« irmalle  writer  to  collect  and  In  embody  In 
•nf  accounlhe  maj  aiTeiaf  tlw  atats  of  a  aclaocv  at  anji  e'ven  P"!od."— iEttmrf/Wni 


MEYER. 

Electricity  in  its  Relations  to  Practical 

Medicine. 

Bj  Db.   MOKITZ  MEYER, 

Bofid  CoooKllar  ot  HuJth,  clt. 

Inuulated  from  Oxe  Thinl  Oermaii  Edltlao,  vlth  Notes  and  AddlUons, 

A  Nuir  ULd  Bevlaed  EdiUoa, 

By  WaUAM  A.  HAMMOND,  M.  D., 

Pralbmir  of  DUbuci  of  ths  Mind  ud  Ncrruui  Sytlfm.  ud  of  Cllilnl  llwUdnc  Id  Che  DallrfH 
HosulUl  Uedlis]  Csllrge;  Vln-I'mlilcirl  uf  Uw  AaUuuy  uf  Mrnul  tKluurei,  SmUiul 
liiidtaUorLcucm,Ani,ULdSt:lsiiEHi  lit*  Surcwo-Qcnoal  U.  S.  A„  gle. 

1  tdI.,  8td.  407  pp.  OlKh,  M-SO. 
"It  is  the  doty  of  every  pljjBioiun  to  fltiidy  the  nction  of  electricity, 
to  become  acijuniiitei]  with  its  vsJae  in  tiierupeulics,  mid  to  folluw  the 
improveiDeots  that  are  being  made  in  Ibo  afipnratua  for  its  a|iplicaiion  is 
medicine,  that  he  may  be  able  t«  ohooM  the  one  best  adapWd  to  the 
treatment  of  individual  cbmb;,  and  to  test  a  remedy  fairly  and  withool 
prejudice,  which  already,  eBpecially  in  nervons  disenaes,  has  been  ased 
with  the  best  results,  and  which  promisee  to  yield  ri 
ia  a  still  broader  domain.'' — IVum  AutAtn-'i  I'rtfaee. 


a  obundont  b 


ButnE-EtUQ^haiiimi  Appmrna. 

"  Those  oho  do  not  read  Gmnui  iro  nndpr  irrMl  nbUpitions  hi  XvillUni  A. 
Hammond,  who  has  given  them  not  only  an  eicenent  tmnslBtion  of  a  moM  es. 
cellcnl  vorh,  but  has  given  us  much  valuable  inronnalion  and  many  tnggBnloaf 
from  his  own  personal  eiperience." — JfrtftWJftmni 

"  Dr.  Morit!;  Mcver,  of  Berlin,  has  been  for  more  than  twenty  yearn  ■  laboriow 
and  FonacienUonn  student  of  the  application  of  electricity  lo  practical  rnvdlcaM^ 
and  the  rpBoIta  of  bin  laborn  are  given  in  thia  volume.  Dr.  Hammond,  in  tnaU^ 
a  InmBlatiOD  of  the  third  German  edition,  has  done  a  real  service  10  the  profr—laa 
of  Ibis  conntry  and  of  Great  Britain.  Plainly  and  conoinely  wrillcn,  nnd  danply 
and  clearly  arranped,  it  contnlns  jtut  what  the  phvsiciao  wanta  lo  lioow  oa  the 
■Uhjcct-"— A'.  T.  M^liftl  Jovmal 

"  II  ia  destined  lo  fill  a  want  long  felt  by  phvaidans  in  tl 
0/  OMtirin. 


NIEMEYER. 
A  Text-Book  of   Practical    Medicine. 

With  Particular  J^i^'crencf  to  Ff^jsUAogy  ami  Pathxh 
logical  Anatomif. 


Tnuislated  troxa  Uu  Elarhth  Oemuui  Edition,  by  Bpeclal 


I   tauomitflbf 


the  AnttLor, 

By  GEORGE  H.  HUMPHREYS.  M.  D., 

hnMui  Is  tli«  BonnD  of  Medlckl  uid  Surfiol  Rrlrr  ix  BrDsrnc  Iliii«i>lu 
lU-dunr  Pdot;  Fdkiw  of  tlia  Sem  Vuife  Achluny  irf  UalUiiw  tUL, 


CHARLES  E.  HACKLEY,  M.  D., 


I  Ou  of  III*  Pbr^cUu  b 


It  to  Ua  S««  Tuck  EjK 


SOTiisd  ZditJan.   9  toIi,,  >to.   1,53B  pp.   Olotb,  tB.OO;  SliMp,  tll.OO, 
The  author  nniJertakcs,  first,  to  give  a  picture  of  disease  wliirli  sliitll 
be  at  lifelike  and  faitlifal  to  outiire  hb  possible,  instead  of  being  &  mera 
tlieoreticil  sclieme ;   iecoodlj,  so  to  utUiie  the  more  recent  adianees 

I  of  patliological  onatomj,  phjsiologr,  and  pbjsiological  obemiBtr/,  as  \a 
^mish  a  clearer  iuiglit  into  the  varioos  proeeaaea  of  diseaM. 
The  worlc  liaa  taA  witii  the  most  flattering  reception  and  de«erv«d 
■noceat ;  has  been  adopted  u  a  teit-book  in  many  of  the  medical  ooltegea 
both  in  this  <jc)antr7  and  in  Eutvpe;  and  has  received  the  rery  Ligliest 
Wcomiums  from  the  medicnl  and  secular  press. 
i  "  It  ia  oompreheBSiTe  and  concise,  and  is  cbataotemed  b;  clcameas  aad 
OriginaCtJ."— ftiifin  Qwirlerly  Joirnai  of  Mtdiaat. 

" l(B autliOT  ia  learned  in  idhIIciiI  literature;  be  baa  amog«d  hi*  nuiteriiila 
with  care  md  jadgmont.  and  hu  Ihougbt  orer  them." — 7K«  Lanat. 

"Jta  a  full,  sjitematic.  and  Iborougbl]'  praclical  guide  for  Lhe  Mndent  and 
pbx^cuui,  it  la  not  eiciJled  hj  kdj  ■inulU'  treatise  in  aaj  language." — Ajipltloni' 

"  The  aotbor  is  an  aocompliihed  pathologist  and  pnetioal  pbyiidan  ;  ha  if  not 
onlj  cagiilile  or  appredating  the  new  (Usooieries,  «hicb  during  the  last  ten  years 
bate  been  unuauilly  nomerous  aad  imporlaat  in  sdoitiGo  aadpracttoal  medlone, 
bul,  bj  bis  cUnicil  experience,  he  can  put  tbe«e  new  TiewB  to  a  practical  tcM,  and 
^re  Juilginent  r^mrding  Ibem." — RiiKbHTjiM  Ittdical  Journal. 

"  From  )U  graend  eiceltence,  we  are  disiK»ed  to  tluuk  that  it  will  aiMn  take 
Ua  nlaae  among  the  recogniied  ten-books." — Amirieaa  QuarleHy  Jmirnal  ^ 
JftJiiml  Srimir*. 

"He  tttt  inqnlry  in  this  connttj  r^arding  a  0«nnaa  book  general]]'  it '  la 
It  a  Kvrk  af  pmclical  nlue  f "  Without  stopping  (d  consider  tbc  iuameae  of  the 
Amartsaa  U(a of  the  'ptictical,'  we  can aabcslutiagtr  answer,  'It  la!*" — A'tic 

"  Tba  hAqc  has  the  power  of  sifting  the  tsraa  from  the  wheat— a  oialler  of 
ftagmUal  Imponaaoe  in  ■  teil-baok  for  stadoits." — BrilM  Ifalieal  Jounutl. 
"  Wiauttr  raalud  opinion  onr  oatrntrrtnen  idsj  hare  of  the  auibor's  Ulcnta 

ani  hia  practical  god  emse,  his  icit'boolE  win  not  disappoint 
•a  who  are  la  nnfonuaatc  u  to  know  him  oeJt  b;  name,  have  in 


D.  Appleton  tb  Co.^s  Medical  PaUioaiiana. 
NEUMANN. 
Hand-Book  of  Skin  Diseases. 

By  Dh.  ISIDOR  NECMANS. 
Leclarer  on  Sklo  DIscMca  lu  Uir  Hoysl  Uniiorjily  orVliHiia. 

Traiulat«il  from  Bdvauoed  aheets  of  the  »DaTul  sdlUoD.  tUmiahed  tqr  tlM 

Author:  with  Motas, 

By  LDCinS  D.  BTTLKLET,  i  K.,  M.  D., 

BttrawnlolhatJnif  TortiDi»penMfT.DopBilmBiitolVBnc™iUnrt  SWn  Dl«e»»f« ;  .**•!* 

■  nt  lollie  Rkln  clinic  nr  the  Cdlle^  of  Pbyaictsna  *Dd  Hmveimi,  Nfit  Yuik;  Htm- 

ber  of  ilie  Nrw  York  Dermitologtcal  Socleiy,  elo..  em. 

1  nl..  Sva.   Abint  450  page*  ud  86  Woodaoti.    Cloth,  Sl.OO. 


D.  Appleton  <b  CoJ*s  Medical  Publications. 


NEPTEL. 

GalvanO  -Therapeutics.  The  Physiological  wnd 
ITierapeutical  Action  of  the  OaH/oaohic  Cwrrent  upon 
the  Acoustic^  OptiCy  Sympathetic^  and  Pneumogastrio 
Nerves. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  NEFTEL. 

1  TOl.,  12mo.   161  pp.   Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  has  been  published  at  the  request  of  several  anral  surgeons 
and  other  professional  gentlemen,  and  is  a  valaable  treatise  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  Its  author,  formerly  visiting  physician  to  the 
largest  hospital  of  St.  Petersburg,  has  had  the  very  best  facilities  for  in- 
vestigation. 

"  This  little  work  shows,  as  far  as  it  goes,  fhll  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
d<»ie  (m  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  the  author's  practical  acquaintance  with 
them." — Nod  York MediealJaumaL 

"Those  who  use  electricity  should  get  this  work,  and  those  who  do  not 
should  peruse  it  to  learn  that  there  is  one  more  therapeutical  agent  that  thej 
could  and  should  possess." — 7^  JfuKcal  Investigator, 


NIO-HTINO-ALE. 

Notes  on  Nursing:    what  a  island  what  a  isnoL 

By  FLORENCE    NIGHTINGALE. 

1  vol.,  12mo,  140  pp.   Cloth,  75  cents. 

Every  day  sanitary  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  nursing,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  how  to  put  the  constitution  in  such  a  state  as  that  it  will 
have  no  disease  or  that  it  can  recover  from  disease,  takes  a  higher  place. 
It  is  recognized  as  the  knowledge  which  every  one  ought  to  have— dis- 
tinct from  medical  knowledge,  which  only  a  profession  can  have. 


D.  AppUton  di  Co.*»  Medioat  Pubiieati^wi. 
PEASLEE. 
A  Treatise  on  Ovarian  Tumors.    7 

Patkoloffi/,  Diagnosis,   and    Treatment,    trllh    refer 
especialt;/  to  Ovariotomy/. 


EDMCXD  R.  PEASLEE,  U.  D.,  tl..  D., 

lonthCoHeits:  onsof  ttiiCrmjoltlngSnr,!-mi 

■    "    '       .wirtc*  Md  Wfrt*.- 

e:  or  Iba  Oluleu-ia 


Frohusr  or  DLonaH  or  Wonieu,  in  unnmumn  i.imc!:«:  i 

to  tUa  N.  y.  Slnu  Woman'*  HospHal;  formeilj  ProfesHut  c.i 
or  WanHTO.  In  Ihe  N.  Y.  Uvdlc*]  CoUeao:  CamsiMadlug  Hi 
BoclHtjof  Berlin,  elr. 


Is  raie  large  voL,  Svo.,  wttl)  lUnatntUoiM. 


This  Tsluahle  work,  embrucing  tbo  results  of  many  years  of  iuccc«Hfki1  (rx> 
perience,  in  the  deputmcnl  of  irliich  it  tniiite,  vill  prore  moat  BcceptablQ  to  Um 
entire  profeislnn',  nkilo  llie  high  eUDiling  of  the  author  and  his  ItnovItKlge  of 
the  subject  comhine  to  make  the  booh  the  beet  in  tho  ltin)^iii|^  It  is  iltTidcd 
into  Eiro  parts:  llie  Srst,  treating  of  Orarian  Tumors,  th«ir  aDatomj,  pAthirfogj, 
dUgnojid,  and  treatment,  except  b;  eitlipatioQ;  the  eeoonil.  of  Oratiotomj,  ha 
hUlorfand  atatisiica,  sod  oftlio  operation,  Fulljr  il1uBtnil«d,  and  abotindlng  wltli 
information  the  rrault  of  a  prolonged  Btud<r  o(  tho  euhjcct,  the  work  (boulJ  li* 
In  the  handi  of  erorr  physician  in  tho  ooantiy. 


D.  AppUton  A  Co.'^B  Medical  Publications. 

STROUD. 

The  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of 

Christy  and  its  JRelations  to  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Christianity, 

By  WILLIAM   STROUD,  M.  D., 

With  a  Letter  on  the  Sul^eot, 

By   Sir   JAMES   Y.    SIMPSON,    Bart.,  M.  D. 

1  vol.,  12mo.  422  pp.    Oloth,  $2.00. 

This  important  and  remarkable  book  is,  in  its  own  place,  a  masterpiece,  and 
will  be  considered  as  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  principal  point  insisted  upon  Is,  tbat  the  death  of  Christ  was  canned  by  mptnre 
or  laceration  of  the  heart  Sir  Jamea  Y.  Simpson,  who  had  read  the  author's  treatise 
and  rarioos  comments  on  it,  expressed  himself  very  positively  in  ft?or  of  the  Tiews 
maintained  by  Dr.  ^XtoxL<^:^—F9)fchologioal  Journal, 

SWETT. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 

Being  a    Course    of   Lectures    delivered   at    the   New 


York  ITospital. 

By  JOHN  A.  SWETT,  M.  D., 

'essor  of  the  Inptltntes  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  New  York  Unlyerslty ;  P 
clan  to  the  New  York  Hospital;  Member  of  the  New  Tork  Pathological  Society. 

1  vol.,  8vo.    587  pp.    $3.60. 


Embodied  in  this  volome  of  lectures  is  the  experience  of  ten  years  in  hospital 
and  private  practice. 

SAYRE. 

A  Practical  Manual  on  the  Treatment 

of  Club-Foot. 

By  LEWIS  A.  SAYRE,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Orthopedic  Sarj^ery  in  Beneme  Hospital  Medical  College;  Soxgeon  to  BeDe- 

▼ne  and  Charity  Hospitals,  etc. 

1  voL,  12mo.    91  pp.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

**  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  convey,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  all 
the  practical  information  and  instruction  necessary  to  enable  the  general  prac- 
titioner to  apply  that  plan  of  treatment  which  has  been  so  successful  in  my  own 
hands.** 

**  The  hook  will  very  well  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  majority  of  ireneral  practitioners 
for  whose  use,  as  stated,  ft  is  intended."— iV<nir  Tark  Medical  Journal. 


D.  Appleton  eft  CoJ^s  Medical  Publications. 

SIMPSON. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  James 

Young  Simpson^  Bart,^  M.  D.    In  Three  Volumes. 
Volume  I. — Selected  Obstetrical  and  Gyncecological  Works  of 

Sir  James  T.  Simpson,  Bart,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  late  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  Uniyersitj  of  Edinbugh.  Containing  the  substance  of  his  Lectnres  on 
Midwifery.  Edited  by  J.  Watt  Black,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  London;  Physician-Accoucheur  to  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  London;  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children  in  the  Hospital  School  of  Medicine. 

1  voL,  8vt>.    862  pp.    Olotli,  $3.00. 

This  volume  contains  all  the  more  important  of  the  oontribntions  of 
Sir  James  Y.  Simpson  to  the  stndy  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women, 
with  the  exception  of  his  clinical  lectures  on  the  latter  subject,  which 
will  shortly  appear  in  a  separate  volume.  This  first  volume  contains 
many  of  the  papers  reprinted  from  his  Obstetric  Memoirs  and  Contri- 
butions, and  also  his  Lecture  Notes,  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
containing  the  substance  of  the  practical  part  of  his  course  of  midwifery. 
It  is  a  volume  of  great  interest  to  the  profession,  and  a  fitting  memorial 
of  its  renowned  and  talented  author. 

**  To  many  of  our  readers,  doubtless,  the  chief  of  the  papers  it  contains  are 
fanuliar.  To  others,  although  probably  they  may  be  aware  ths^  Sir  James  Simp- 
Bon  has  written  on  the  subjects,  the  papers  themselves  will  be  new  and  fresh. 
To  the  first  class,  we  would  recommend  this  edition  of  Sir  James  Simpson^s  works, 
as  a  valuable  volume  of  reference ;  to  the  latter,  as  a  collection  of  the  works  of  a 
great  master  and  improver  of  his  art,  the  study  of  which  cannot  fail  to  make  them 
better  prepared  to  meet  and  overcome  its  difficulties." — Medical  Timet  and  OuzetU, 

Volume  II. — AncBsthesia^    Sospitalism^    etc.      Edited    by   Sir 
Walteh  Simpson,  Bart. 

1  vol.,  8vo.    660  pp.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

"  We  say  of  this,  as  of  the  first  volume,  that  it  should  find  a  place  on  the  table 
of  every  practitioner ;  for,  though  it  is  patchwork,  each  piece  may  be  picked  out 
and  studied  with  pleasure  and  profit." — The  Lancet  {London), 

Volume  TIL — The  Diseases  of  Women.    Edited  by  Alex.  Simp- 
son, M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

1  voL,  8vo.,    Cloth,  $3.00. 

One  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject  extant    Of  inestimable  value  to  ereiy 

physician. 


TILT. 
A   Hand-Book  of  Uterine  Therapeu- 

tics  and  of  Diseages  of  TFo 


By  EDWARD  JOHN  TILT,  M.  D., 

of  iSe  KoTslilcdJ 


1  vol.,  Svo.    S4B  pp.   Cloth,  tS.BO, 

Second  Amerioau  edition,  thorougbly  revised  and  EUDOoded. 

The  main  poinU  developed  in  tliis  work  are: 

1.  The  paramount  importance  of  hjgiene  for  the  relief  end  c 


■eof 


diseases  of  n  .     _  . 

2,  The  constitntional  nature  of  many  diseases  of  women,  and  the 
impoBsibility  of  curiog  them  without  oonstitutionnl  remedies. 

S.  The  raanifost  reaction  of  ntarins  diseosea  on  the  female  system, 
and  the  impoesibiiity  of  oaring  many  nterine  complaints,  without  surgi- 
cal m  ensures. 

4.  The  great  value  of  therapeutics  to  assunge  and  cure  diseases  of 
women,  and  the  belief  in  the  value  of  those  remedial  measures  that  are 
as  old  as  medicine  itself,  such  as  vonesectioi),  emetics,  and  caustics, 

"In  (pring  the  result  of  his  labors  to  the  prorcssioD  the  author  baa  done  a 
grent  Kurlc.  Our  readers  Till  find  its  pages  very  iaterestuic,  and,  at  the  ead  of 
their  tiak,  will  feci  grateful  to  the  author  for  many  very  valuable  suggeslloii^  as 
to  the  treatment  of  uterine  diseossi." — TV  Laneil, 

"  Dr.  Tilt's  '  fland-boofc  of  Uterine  Therapeuliea '  supplies  a  want  which  has 
often  been  felt,  .  .  ,  It  may,  therefore,  be  read  uot  only  with  pleasure  and 
iDsiniction,  but  will  also  be  found  very  usetiil  as  a  book  of  reference." — TAi 
MtJieal  Mirror. 

"Second  to  none  on  the  therapeutics  of  uterine  disBuse." — Journal  of  Ob- 
Irtria. 

VAN  BTTREN. 
Lectures  upon  Diseases  of  the  Rectum. 

Delivered  at  the  Belleviie  Hospital  Medical  College. 
SeBsion  of  1S69''70. 

By  "W.  H.  TAN  BUREN,  M.  D., 

BeUoms  HiMplul  Medial  CkiUeee;  ou 
plUI,  of  lbs  &1laTn>  Hoiplt^i  UiDTt. 
htholotllesl  Socic^  of  Nm  I«l,  sic,  < 

1  vol.,  I2mo.    164  pp.    Cloth  tl.SO. 

Lectare  I. — Pmritus  Ani,  ITicmorrhoida,  etc.  IL — Internal  Ilienior- 
rhoids.  III.— Polypus,  IV. — Fistula  in  Ano.  T.— Plssure,  or  Irritable 
Ulcer.  VI.— Stricture  of  the  Rectum.  TIL— Cancer.  TITL- Diagno- 
sis, etc. 

"  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  more  than  tncntioa  the  name  of  the  author  of 
this  admirable  little  volume  in  order  to  insure  the  churiii^tcr  of  hi;  bonk.  No 
one  in  this  country  bu  eiyoycd  greater  advanlagea,  and  had  a  more  extensive 
field  of  observfttion  In  this  specialty,  than  Dr.  Tan  Buren,  tad  no  one  has  paid 
the  same  amount  of  attention  U>  the  subject.  .  .  .  tlece  in  the  experience 
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